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CALENDAR. 


1912. 

January  4. 

Jan.  30  - Feb.  3. 
February  3 and  5. 
February  6. 
February  23. 
April  5-8. 

April  9. 

May  21-25. 

May  28— June  1. 
June  2-6. 

June  2. 


June  3. 
June  4. 
June  5. 


June  6. 


September  17. 
September  18. 

October  11. 
October  — . 
November  28. 
December  21. 

1913. 

January  7. 

Jan.  28— Feb.  1. 
February  1 and  3. 
February  5. 

March  1. 

March  21-24. 

March  25. 

May  27-31. 

June  1-5. 


Thursday,  8 a.  m. 


Saturday,  Monday. 

Tuesday. 


Tuesday,  8 a.  m. 


Exercises  resumed, 

Mid-Year  Examinations. 

Registration.  Second  semester. 

Second  semester  opens. 

Supplementary  examinations. 

Easter  vacation. 

Exercises  resumed. 

Final  examinations  for  seniors. 

Final  examinations. 

Commencement  week. 

College  Sunday. 

Baccalaureate  sermon. 

Address  before  the  Christian  Associations, 

Sunday,  7.30  p.  m 

Conservatory  concert, 

G.  S.  Edgell  prize  speaking. 

Annual  meeting  of  trustees. 

Annual  meeting  of  Alumni, 

Final  chapel,  led  by  senior  class. 

Class  Day  exercises,  Wednesday,  3.30  p.  m. 

Glee  Club  concert,  Wednesday,  8 p.  m» 

Graduation  exercises,  with  address,  Thursday,  10  a.  m. 
President’s  reception,  Burnham  Hall,  Thursday,  6.30  p.  m. 
Alumni  banquet,  Gymnasium,  Thursday,  8 p.  m. 

Registration  of  students,  Tuesday. 

Examinations  for  admission,  Burnham  Hall,  Wednesday. 
First  semester  opens, 

Supplementary  examinations. 

Autumn  holiday. 

Thanksgiving  holiday, 

Christmas  vacation  begins. 


Sunday,  11  a.  m. 


Monday,  8 p.  m. 
Tuesday,  8 p.  m. 

Wednesday,  9 a.  m. 


Wednesday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Thursday. 

Saturday. 


Exercises  resumed,  Tuesday,  8 a.  m. 

Mid-year  examinations. 

Registration,  second  semester,  Saturday,  Monday. 

Second  semester  opens,  Tuesday. 

Supplementary  examinations,  Saturday. 

Easter  vacation. 

Exercises  resumed,  Tuesday,  8 a.  m. 

Final  examinations. 

Commencement  week. 
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Drury  College. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Joseph  Henry  George,  D.  D.  Ph.  D., 

President. 

For  Term  Ending  June,  1912. 

Augustus  W.  Benedict,  A.  M., 

St.  Louis. 

Marcellus  Holbrook, 

Springfield. 

Rev.  Charles  S.  Mills,  D.  D , 

St.  Louis. 

D.  M.  Noe. 

Springfield. 

Hon.  W.  I.  Wallace, 

Lebanon. 

For  Term  Ending  June,  1913. 

- 

George  H.  Williams, 

St.  Louis. 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Harwood,  A.  B., 

Upland,  Cal. 

0.  J.  Hill, 

Kansas  City.  '* 

E D.  Merritt,  A.  B., 

Springfield. 

Rev.  Alexander  Lewis,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,* 

Kansas  City. 

For  Term  Ending  June,  1914. 

Lewis  L.  Allen, 

Pierce  City. 

FredericA.  Hall,  Litt.  D., 

St  Louis. 

W.  L.  Hardy, 

Springfield.  ; 

J.  T.  Woodruff, 

Springfield.  • 

Benjamin  F.  Yoakum, 

St.  Louis. 

i 

For  Term  Ending  June,  1915. 

\ 

M.  C.  Baker, 

Springfield. 

Sidney  Bixby, 

St.  Louis. 

R.  R.  S.  Parsons,  A.  B , 

Bonne  Terre. 

J.  T.  White,  A.  M., 

Springfield. 

Rev.  A.  K.  Wray,  D.  D., 

Carthage. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Joseph  Henry  George,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D., 

President. 

Milton  C.  Baker, 

Treasurer . 

G.  W.  Nonemacher, 

Secretary. 

Victor  0.  Coltrane, 

Counsel. 

Deceased. 


Committees  of  the  Board.  VII 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


M.  C.  Baker. 

A.  R.  Baldwin. 
J.  H.  George. 
M.  Holbrook. 

Executive  Committee. 

t 

E.  D Merritt. 

D.  M.  Noe. 

J.  T.  White. 

J.  T.  Woodruff. 

M.  C.  Baker. 
J.  H.  George. 

Finance  Committee. 

W.  L.  Hardy. 
M.  Holbrook. 
J.  T.  Woodruff. 

Library  and  Museum  Committee. 


J.  T.  White. 

W.  L.  Hardy.  A.  K.  Wray. 

F.  A.  Hall. 

Degrees  Committee. 

Alexander  Lewis.  C.  S.  Mills. 

Conservatory  of  Music  and  Art  Department  Committee. 

J.  T.  White.  W.  I.  Wallace. 


A.  K.  Wray. 

Bible  School  Committee. 

L.  L.  Allen.  0.  J.  Hill. 

ADVISORY  BOARD  OF  WOMEN. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Hall.  Mrs.  0.  J Hill. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Bixby.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Mansfield. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Silcox.  Miss  Georgie  Hardy. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  George. 

City  Athletic  Committee. 


Dr.  Ferrie  Smith. 


W.  H.  Johnson. 
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Drury  College. 


DRURY  COLLEGE. 
RETIRED  OFFICERS. 


Drury  College  appreciates  both  the  honor  and  the  benefits 
that  come  to  institutions  on  the  accepted  list  of  The  Carnegie  ' 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

Thus  far  in  the  history  of  the  college,  two  of  its  officers 
have  retired  on  The  Foundation,  after  long  and  fruitful  service.  , 

Edward  M.  Shepard,  A.  M.,  Sc.  D.,  1403  Benton  Avenue.  < 

A.  M.,  Williams,  1881;  Sc.  D.,  Waynesburg,  1902;  Member  of  American  1 \ 
Institute  Mining  Engineers;  Fellow  of  Geological  Society  of  America;  Member  ! ! 
of  American  Mining  Congress;  Member  of  National  Geographic  Society;  Member 
of  Tenth  International  Congress  of  Geologists,  Mexico,  1905;  Member  of  Board  of 
Managers  of  Missouri  Geological  Survey,  1893-;  Vice  President,  Ibid.,  1901-06; 
Secretary,  Ibid.,  1906-;  United  States  Geological  Survey,  1903-07;  Professor  of 
Natural  History,  Waynesburg  College,  1878;  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology, 
Drury  College,  1878-1907;  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Drury  College, 
1907-08;  Acting  President  of  Drury  College,  1893-94;  Dean  of  College  Faculty,  1 

1903-08.  Retired  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  June,  1908.  | 

< 

William  Capell  Calland,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  842  Benton  Avenue. 

A.  B.,  Oberlin,  1877;  A.  M.,  Ibid.,  1880;  B.  D.,  Andover  Theological  Semi-  f 
nary,  1880;  Pastor,  Rochester,  Michigan,  and  St.  Louis,  Michigan,  1880-86;  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  Drury  College,  1886-1908.  Retired  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
June,  1908. 


Officers  of  Instruction. 
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DRURY  COLLEGE. 
OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


President. 

Joseph  Henry  George,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  1136  Benton  Avenue. 

President  and  Professor  of  Religious  Education  and  Ethics  on 
the  Margaret  Klock  Armour  Foundation . 

A.  B.,  Victoria  University,  Toronto,  1880;  A.  M.,  Ibid.,  1882;  Ph.  D.,  Boston 
University,  1884;  D.  D.,  Drury  College,  1894;  D.  D.,  Congregational  College,  Mon- 
treal, 1896;  Pastor  John  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Belleville,  Ont.,  1884-90; 
Pastor  Congregational  Church,  St.  Louis,  and  Trustee  Drury  College,  1891-97; 
President  Congregational  College,  Montreal,  Canada,  1897-1901;  Professor  of 
Homiletics,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  1901-06;  President,  Ibid.,  1903-06; 
President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Drury  College,  1907—. 

Professors.  * 

William  Addison  Chalfant,  A.  M.,  1328  Benton  Avenue. 

Dean  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Professor  of  Piano , 
Organ,  and  Theory. 

Graduate  in  Piano  Forte,  Organ,  Harmony,  and  Theory,  New  England  Con- 
servatory, 1879;  A.  M.,  Drury  College,  1903;  Colleague  American  Guild  of  Organ- 
ists, 1911 — ; Principal  of  Music  Department,  Cooper  Institute,  Boonville,  Missouri, 
1879-80;  Teacher  of  Piano,  Virgil  Conservatory,  Peoria,  Illinois,  1880-81;  Post- 
Graduate  Work,  New  England  Conservatory,  1881;  Organ  Study  with  Clarence 
Eddy,  Chicago,  1882;  Counterpoint  and  Composition  with  Stephen  A.  Emery, 
1881-82;  Professor  of  Music,  Drury  College,  1881—;  Director  of  the  Conservatory, 
1886-07,  and  Dean  of  the  Conservatory,  Drury  College,  1907—. 

Arthur  Pinckney  Hall,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1221  Summit  Avenue. 
Dean  of  the  College  and  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature  on  the  Agnes  Harwood  Foundation. 

A.  B.,  Drury  College,  1878;  B.  D.,  Yale  University,  1884;  A.  M.,  Drury  Col- 
lege, 1884;  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  1886;  Student  in  the  Universities  of  Goettingen 
and  Liepzig,  1892-93;  Member  of  American  Philological  Association,  1886  -; 
Member  of  Classical  Association  of  Middle  West  and  South,  1905 — ; Professor  of 
Pedagogy  and  Psychology,  Springfield  Normal  Summer  School,  1906;  Professor  of 
Literature,  Ibid.,  1907-08;  Professor  of  Latin,  Drury  College,  1886—. 

*The  names  are  arranged  in  each  group  according  to  seniority  of  appoint- 


ment. 
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Drury  College. 


Benjamin  Franklin  Finkel,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1227  Clay  Street. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

B.  S.,  Ohio  Northern  University,  1888;  A.  M.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1904,  Ph.  D.,  Ibid.,  1906;  Member  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  1891  — ; 
Member  cf  the  London  Mathematical  Society,  1898—;  Member  of  the  Circolo  Math- 
ematico  di  Palermo,  1905— ; Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  1908 — ; Author  of  Mathematical  Solution  Book,  1893;  Editor  of 
The  American  Mathematical  Monthly,  1894 — ; Scholar  in  Mathematics,  University 
of  Chicago,  1895-97, 1899-1900;  Special  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1903-04;  Harrison  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  Ibid.,  1905-06;  Principal  of 
Gibson  Academy,  Tennessee,  1889-90;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  North  Lewis- 
burg,  Ohio,  1890-92;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Kidder  Institute,  Kidder,  Mis- 
souri, 1892-95;  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Drury  College,  1895—. 


William  Rullkoetter,  Ph.  D.,  1205  Benton  Avenue.  - 

Professor  of  History  and  German. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1893;  Fellow  in  History,  Ibid  , 1895-96;  Ph.  D., 
Ibid.,  1899;  Director  of  the  Drury  Summer  School,  1903-05;  Professor  of  History, 
Springfield  Normal  Summer  School,  1906-08;  Professor  of  History  and  German,  ' 
Drury  College,  1896 — . 

t 

i 

Harrison  Hale,  Sc.  M , Ph.  D.,  1344  Washington  Avenue. ■ 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

A.  B , Emory  College,  1899;  Sc.  M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1902;  Ph.  D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1908;  Member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  1908 — ; 
Assistant  Principal  of  the  Public  Schools,  Edgewood,  Georgia,  1899-1901;  Graduate  ; 
Student,  University  of  Chicago,  1900-02;  Harrison  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  Univer-  ■ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  (on  leave  of  absence),  1906-08;  Instructor  in  Chemistry, 
Drury  College,  1902-03;  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Ibid.,  1903-05;  Professor  \ 
of  Chemistry,  Drury  College,  1905  — . < 

Alice  Logan  Wingo,  A.  M.,  McCullagh  Cottage. 

Dean  of  Women  on  the  Missouri  Congregational  Women's  Home 
Missionary  Union  Foundation  and  Professor  of 
English  Literature. 

A.  M , Due  West  Female  College,  South  Carolina,  1898;  Principal,  Prepara- 
tory Department,  Ibid.,  1896-98;  Teacher  English  Language  and  Literature, 
Valley  Seminary,  Virginia,  1899-1903;  Assistant  Lady  Principal,  Ibid.,  1902-03; 
student  under  Dr.  Kent  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  summer  1902;  traveled  and 
studied  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  1908;  Acting  Dean  of  Women,  Drury 
College,  Spring  term,  1904;  Instructor  in  English  Literature,  Drury  College  Sum- 
mer School,  1905;  Teacher  of  English  Literature  in  Miss  Hanna’s  School  for 
Young  Ladies,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  1904-06;  Pastor’s  Assistant,  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  1906-07;  Dean  of  Women  and  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  Drury  College,  1907—. 

.4^  1 
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Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon,  A.  B.,  1232  Clay  Street 

Professor  of  Biology  and  Physiology. 

A.  B.,  Franklin  College,  1906;  Indiana  University,  1906-07;  University  of 
Chicago,  three-quarters  1905-06;  Assistant  in  Zoology,  Franklin  College,  1906; 
Assistant  in  Embryology  and  Histology,  Indiana  University,  1906-07;  Assistant  in 
Embryology,  University  of  Chicago,  Summer  Quarter,  1907;  Fellow  in  Biology, 
Indiana  University  (on  leave  of  absence),  1911-12;  Professor  of  Biology  and 
Physiology,  Drury  College,  1907—. 


William  Orville  Allen,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D , 

1362  Benton  Avenue. 
Professor  of  Education  and  Philosophy. 

A.  B.,  Syracuse  University,  1897;  A.  M.,  Ibid.,  1899;  S.  T.  B.,  Boston  Univer- 
sity, 1902;  Ph.  D,,  Ibid.,  1905;  Jacob  Sleeper  Fellow  of  Boston  University  in  resi- 
dence at  Liepzig  University,  1903-04;  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy, 
Tabor  College,  1905-07;  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education,  Cornell  College, 
1907-09;  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education,  Drury  College,  1909—. 

James  G.  McMurtry,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1234  Jefferson  Street. 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  on  the  Constans 
L.  Goodell  Memorial  Foundation , and  Registrar. 

A.  B.,  Wabash  College,  1893;  A,  M.,  Ibid.,  1895;  Ph.  D.,  Ibid.,  1898;  Professor 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  Carthage  Collegiate  Institute,  1893-94;  Professor  of  Greek  and 
Philosophy,  and  Vice  President,  Washington  College,  Tennessee,  1896-97;  Profes- 
sor of  Greek  and  Philosophy,  Henry  Kendall  College,  1898-1902;  Professor  of 
Greek,  Parsons  College,  1902-09;  Member  of  the  American  School  of  Archaeologj', 
Athens,  Greece;  travel  and  study  in  Europe,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  1907;  Member 
of  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and  South,  1905  — ; Member  of  the 
American  Philological  Association,  1907—;  Professor  of  Greek,  Drury  College, 
1911— ; and  Registrar,  Ibid.,  1911  — . 

William  Jefferson  Lhamon,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

1331  Benton  Avenue. 

Dean  of  the  Bible  School  and  Professor  of  English  Bible. 

A.  B.,  Butler  University,  1879;  A.  M.,  Ibid.,  1880;  Pastor,  Lima,  Ohio,  1880- 
84;  Kenton.  Ohio,  1884-88;  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  1888-95;  Toronto,  Canada, 
1895-98;  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  1898-1902;  Dean,  Bible  College,  University  of 
Missouri,  1902-09;  Evangelist,  1909-11;  Boudurant  Lecturer,  University  of  Illinois, 
1912;  Dean  of  Bible  School  and  Professor  of  English  Bible,  Drury  College,  1911 — . 

Associate  Professors. 

Frank  Tatham  Johnson,  1132  Jefferson  Street. 

Associate  Professor  of  Music  and  Director  of  the 
Vocal  Department. 

Student  in  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  1891-94;  Vocal  Study  with  L. 
A.  Phelps,  Chicago,  1894-95;  in  Concert  Work,  1895'99;  Teaching  and  Choir 
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Work,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1899-1904;  Vocal  Study  with  Reed,  Boston,  summers  1903- 
04;  Teaching  and  Choir  and  Concert  Work,  Chicago,  1905-06;  Student  in  Public 
School  Music,  Evanston,  Illinois,  summers  1905-06;  Teaching  and  Choir  Work, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  1907-08;  Vocal  Study  with  H.  W.  Greene,  New  York, 
summer  1909:  Assistant  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Instructor  in  Vocal 
Music,  Drury  College,  1908-09;  and  Associate  Professor  of  Music,  Drury  College, 
1909—. 


Edward  B.  Hall,  747  Main  Street. 

Associate  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

B.  S.,  Drury  College,  1903;  Member  of  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts, 
and  Letters,  1905;  Member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  1909;  Graduate 
Student,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1903-05;  Assistant  in  Geology,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1905-06;  Assistant  Geologist,  Wisconsin  Geological  and  Natural  His- 
tory Survey,  1905-09;  Instructor  Analytical  Chemistry,  University  of  Wisconsin,  • 

1908- 09;  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Drury  College,  1910-11; 
Associate  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Drury  College,  1911—. 

Assistant  Professors. 

Emmanuel  D.  Schonberger,  A.  B.,  M.  0., 

1258  Summit  Avenue.  : 

Assistant  Projessor  of  English  and  Director  of  the  Department 

of  Public  Speaking. 

A.  B.,  Yankton  College,  1901;  M.  O.,  Columbia  College  of  Expression,  1906; 
Instructor,  Ibid.,  1905-06;  traveled  under  the  Slayton  Lyceum  Bureau,  1906-07; 
Member  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Speech  Arts,  1908; 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  and  Public  Speaking,  Olivet  College,  1907-09;  ; 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  and  Director  of  Public  Speaking,  Drury  College,  ; 

1909— . 

i 

John  A.  Bigbee,  B.  S.,  Fairbanks  Hall.  1 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

B.  S.,  Drury  College,  1909;  Professor  in  Charge  of  Fairbanks  Hall,  1909 — ; 
Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Assistant  Principal  of  Drury  Academy,  1909-11; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  Drury  College,  1911 — . 


College  Instructors. 


Faith  Winifred  Field,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  2315  Howard  Street. 

Instructor  in  Biology. 

B.  S.,  Drury  College,  1909;  A.  M.,  Ibid.,  1910;  Graduate  Student,  University 
of  Chicago,  Summer  Quarter,  1910;  Fellowship  Student,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, 1910-11;  Instructor  in  Biology,  Drury  College,  1911 — ; in  charge  of  the 
Department,  1911-12. 


Officers  of  Instruction. 
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Paul  Eugene  Guiton,  B.  L.,  B.  D.,  Fairbanks  Hall. 

Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 

B.  L.,  Dijon  University,  France,  1901;  B.  D.,  Montauban  College,  University 
of  Toulouse,  1908;  Geneva  University,  1904-06;  Teacher  of  French,  Madeley  House 
School,  Richmond,  Surrey,  England,  1906-07;  Assistant  Pastor,  Roanne,  France, 
1907-08;  Evangelistic  work,  Les  Sarraix,  near  Thiers,  Auvergne,  France,  1908-09; 
Teacher  in  the  Ecole  nouvelle  suisse,  Chataigneraie,  SurCoppet,  Vaud,  near  Gen- 
eva, Switzerland,  1910;  Teacher  of  French,  Clarence  School,  Weston-super-Mare, 
Somerset,  England,  1910-11;  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Drury  College, 
1911- 

Other  Officers  of  Instruction. 

Else  Duden,  MeCullagh  Cottage. 

Director  of  Art  Department. 

Student  of  Art  School,  Hersfeld,  Germany;  John  Herron  Art  Institute, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  1901-03;  Graduate  of  the  Cincinnati  Art  Academy,  1905; 
Studied  in  Germany  at  Munich,  Dresden,  Dusseldorf,  1907;  Instructor  in  Art 
Department,  Drury  College,  1905-07;  Director  of  Art  Department,  Ibid.,  1907—. 

Susie  Marie  Dillard,  956  Benton  Avenue. 

Instructor  m Piano, 

Graduate,  Conservatory  of  Music,  Drury  College,  1906;  Instructor  in  Piano, 
Ibid.,  1906— 

Emma  Lisenby,  817  Jefferson  Street. 

Instructor  in  Piano. 

Graduate,  Conservatory  of  Music,  Drury  College,  1906;  Instructor  in  Piano, 
Ibid.,  1906—. 

Morris  Ezra  Alling,  Ph.  B.  1122  Summit  Avenue. 

Principal  of  Drury  Academy. 

Ph.  B.,  Brown  University,  1902;  Graduate  Student,  Yale  University,  1902-03; 
Pastor  Congregational  Church,  Rogers,  Arkansas,  1903-06;  Principal,  Rogers 
Academy,  Rogers,  Ark.,  1906-09;  Principal  of  Drury  Academy,  1909—. 

John  S.  Hazen,  Federal  Building. 

Local  Forecaster , U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
and  Lecturer  in  Meteorology. 

Assistants. 

Edgar  Wallace  Engle, 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Carl  Moore, 

Assistant  in  Biology. 

William  Foster, 

Assistant  in  Psychology. 


Fairbanks. 
414  W.  Walnut. 
Fairbanks. 
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FACULTY  OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

For  the  Academic  Year,  1912-13. 


Officers  of  Administration. 

President,  Joseph  H.  George. 

Dean  of  the  College,  Arthur  P.  Hall. 

Dean  of  Women,  Alice  L.  Wingo. 

Dean,  Conservatory  of  Music,  Wm.  A.  Chalfant. 
Director,  Depar  tment  of  Art,  Else  Duden. 

Director,  Department  of  Vocal  Music,  Frank  T.  Johnson. 
Director,  Department  of  Public  Speaking,  E.  D.  Schonberger. 
Curator,  Biological  Museum,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon. 
Curator,  Geological  Museum,  Edward  B.  Hall. 

Editor,  College  Bulletin,  Wm.  0.  Allen. 

Registrar,  James  G.  McMurtry. 

Acting  Secretary,  E.  D.  Schonberger. 

Financial  Secretary  of  Athletics,  Edward  B.  Hall. 
Acting  Librarian,  Mabel  Robords. 

Supervisor,  Fairbanks  Hall,  John  A.  Bigbee. 

Matron,  McCullagh  Cottage,  Maria  H.  Crowe*. 

Class  Officers. 

Senior  Class  Officer,  Wm.  Rullkoetter. 

Junior  Class  Officer,  Wm.  0.  Allen. 

•Deceased. 
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Sophomore  Class  Officer,  Benjamin  F.  Finkel. 
Freshman  Class  Officer,  Harrison  Hale. 

Class  Officer  for  Irregular  Students,  James  G.  McMurtry. 

Committees. 

Executive  Committee*,  (Discipline  and  Rules)  Deans  Hall  and 
WlNGO  AND  THE  CLASS  OFFICERS. 

College  Entrance,  Professors  McMurtry,  Spurgeon,  Hale. 

Secondary  Schools,  Professors  Hale,  Schonberger,  A.  P. 

Hall. 

Degrees  and  Electives,  Professors  Finkel,  Rullkoetter, 

McMurtry. 

Athletics,  Professors  E.  B.  Hall,  Bigbee,  Hale. 

Publications  and  Schedules,  Professors  Allen,  E.  B.  Hall, 

McMurtry. 

Student  Aid,  Professors  A.  P.  Hall,  Wingo,  Rullkoetter. 

Social,  Professors  Wingo,  Chalfant,  Johnson. 

Religious,  Professors  Lahman,  Wingo,  Schonberger. 

Library,  Professors  Rullkoetter,  Schonberger,  Finkel. 

Appointments,  Professors  Allen,  A.  P.  Hall,  Finkel, 

Rullkoetter. 


*The  President  of  the  College  is  ex-officio  a member  of  all  committees.  The 
first  named  is  chairman  in  each  committee. 
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PART  I. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

— 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Drury  College  was  first  organized  on  March  26,  1873,  under 
the  title  of  Springfield  College.  It  was  reorganized  under  its 
present  title  on  July  29,  1873,  in  consequence  of  the  offer  of  a 
substantial  gift  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Drury,  of  Olivet,  Michigan.  In  the 
terms  of  his  gift  Mr.  Drury  stipulated  that  the  name,  Drury 
College,  should  be  given  to  the  institution  in  memory  of  his  only 
son,  Albert  Fletcher  Drury,  who  died  in  1863.  The  college  was 
incorporated  under  the  General  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
on  the  fifth  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1873,  and  the  first  term  of 
study  opened  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  September  of  the  same 
year. 

The  college  was  founded  and  has  been  largely  maintained 
by  Congregationalists,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a Christian 
education.  While  it  rejoices  in  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all 
churches  it  is  absolutely  non-sectarian.  The  moulding  of  broad 
Christian  character  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  institution, 
although  it  has  no  ecclesiastical  connection  with  any  religious 
body,  for  the  control  is  vested  in  a self-perpetuating  Board  of 
Trustees,  chosen  without  any  denominational  test. 

Like  five-sevenths  of  the  colleges  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
co-educational.  The  aim  from  the  beginning  has  been  to  give 
the  youth  of  the  great  southwest  advantages  fully  equal  to 
those  obtained  in  similar  institutions  elsewhere. 


ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION. 

ARTICLE  I. 

BE  IT  KNOWN,  That  we,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  on  this  29th  day  of 
July,  A.  D.  1873,  organize  and  constitute  ourselves  a body  corporate  and  politic, 
under  the  provisions  of  Article  VIII  of  Chapter  37  of  Wagner’s  Missouri  Stat- 
utes, for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  higher  education  and  Christian  culture. 
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by  founding-  and  forever  maintaining  a school  of  liberal  learning  and  agree  to  be 
styled  and  known  as  Drury  College,  claiming  for  ourselves,  our  associates  and 
successors  in  perpetual  succession,  for  the  period  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  years,  the  right  to  exercise  all  the  powers,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  which 
are  accorded  to  bodies  corporate  and  politic  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
and  in  particular  such  powers  and  privileges  as  are  necessary  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  enterprise  of  founding,  maintaining  and  conducting  a college 
of  liberal  learning.  All  of  which  said  powers,  together  with  all  other  powers 
now  conferred  or  which  may  hereafter  be  conferred  upon  said  corporation  by 
laws  shall  be  vested  in  and  exercised  by  a Board  of  Trustees  to  be  appointed  as 
hereinafter  provided,  and  by  their  successors  in  office. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Our  aim  in  establishing  the  said  Drury  College  is  to  afford  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  ample  facilities  for  instruction  and  discipline  in  those  arts  and  sciences,  a 
knowledge  of  which  constitutes  what  is  commonly  known  as  a liberal  education, 
by  always  maintaining  in  said  college  as  comprehensive  courses  of  study,  and  as 
high  standards  of  instruction  and  scholarship,  as  prevail  in  otiier  American  col- 
leges of  the  first  rank,  and  at  the  same  time  to  train  youth  in  the  high  morality 
and  culture  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  extend  the  more- 
widely  the  advantages  of  such  instruction  and  culture,  the  Board  of  Trustees' 
may,  whenever  the  wants  of  the  community  and  the  resources  of  the  college 
shall  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  justify  it,  establish  in  connection  with  the* 
college  proper  other  departments,  either  as  accessory  to  the  college,  or  for* 
instruction  and  training  in  the  liberal  professions. 

The  said  Drury  College  shall  be  established  and  permanently  maintained  in 
or  near  the  City  of  Springfield,  Greene  County,  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

ARTICLE  III. 

i 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Drury  College  shall  consist  of  twenty  members,, 
besides  the  President  of  the  College,  who  shall  be  a member  ez  officio. 

In  the  choice  of  trustees,  officers  and  faculty,  no  denominational  test  shal| 

be  used. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Drury  College? 
shall  be  for  the  period  of  four  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  chosen,  ii 
within  one  year  after  the  expiration  of  their  respective  terms,  under  such  ai| 
arrangement  as  will  allow  the  official  term  of  five  trustees  to  expire  annually. 
On  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  any  trustee  or  trustees,  the  remaining 
members  of  the  board  shall  proceed  to  elect  a successor  or  successors  for  the 
term  of  four  years  as  aforesaid. 

A vacancy  occurring  in  the  office  of  any  trustee  before  the  end  of  his  regu- 
lar term  shall  be  filled  by  the  remaining  members  of  the  board,  but  only  for  the 

unexpired  portion  of  such  term.  ' 

All  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  filled  at  the  annual  meeting 

of  the  board. 

Seven  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  constitute  a quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Drury  College  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a pres- 
ident of  said  college,  and  all  other  officers,  instructors,  agents  and  servant! 
necessary  for  the  successful  conduct  of  its  affairs;  to  establish  the  terms  of  thei 
respective  offices  or  service,  to  determine  their  duties,  fix  their  compensation  anc 
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remove  them  when  the  interest  of  the  college  shall  require  it,  and  appoint  their 
successors. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  also  determine  the  course  of  study  and  instruc- 
tion to  be  pursued  in  the  college  or  any  of  its  departments  and  ordain  the  neces- 
sary by-laws  and  regulations  for  the  government  and  direction  of  all  officers, 
instructors,  students  and  servants  of  the  college,  and  for  the  general  manage- 
ment of  all  its  affairs. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  Drury  College  shall  be 
held  on  the  Wednesday  immediately  preceding  the  Thursday  in  June  on  which 
occurs  the  annual  Commencement  of  said  college  in  each  and  every  year. 

Special  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  be  called  by  the  President  of 
the  College  or  his  legal  substitute,  on  written  request  of  at  least  three  members 
of  the  Board,  notification  of  such  meeting  being  given  to  each  member  of  the 
Board  by  depositing  in  the  post  office  a letter  addressed  to  each,  postage  prepaid, 
at  least  three  days  prior  to  such  meeting. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

President.  The  President  of  the  College  shall  be  ex -officio  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  President  of  the  same.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  of 
the  College,  or  in  case  of  a vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  President,  the  board  shall 
appoint  one  of  their  number  to  preside  at  their  meetings,  and  they  shall  also 
appoint  a President  pro  tempore,  who  shall  exercise  all  the  powers  and  duties  of 
President  except  presiding  at  the  meetings  of  the  board. 

In  case  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  appointed  permanent 
President  of  the  College,  his  office  as  trustee  shall  be  considered  vacant,  and  a 
successor  appointed. 

Faculty.  The  President  of  the  College  shall  also  be  President  of  the  Faculty 
bf  Instruction  of  the  College. 

The  Board  of  Permanent  Instructors  in  the  college  shall  constitute  the  col- 
lege faculty. 

Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  faculty  of  the 
college  shall  arrange  the  plan  of  instruction  in  the  college,  prepare  the  requisite 
code  of  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  students,  administer  the  discipline 
of  the  college,  and  be  held  responsible  for  the  right  performance  of  its  educa- 
tional work. 

Secretary.  A Secretary  of  the  College  shall  be  annually  appointed  by  the 
board,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  and  keep  a faithful  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  all  meetings  of  the  board  and  of  the  executive  committee,  have  custody 
of  the  papers  of  the  college,  and  conduct  such  correspondence  as  the  board  of 
trustees  or  the  executive  committee  may  require. 

Treasurer.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  annually  appoint  a Treasurer  of 
the  College.  He  shall  receive,  keep  and  disburse  all  monies  of  the  college  in 
accordance  with  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  treasurer  shall  give  bond  for  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  the  same,  in  such  sums  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  require. 

Executive  Committee.  An  Executive  Committee  shall  also  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  at  their  annual  meeting,  to  hold  office  for  one  year.  The 
Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the 
(college  during  intervals  between  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  subject 
always  to  directions  previously  given  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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In  particular  the  Executive  Committee  shall  act  as  a board  of  audit  on  all 
claims  upon  the  college  treasury. 

A record  of  all  transactions  by  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  kept  by 
the  secretary  of  the  college,  which  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  at  their  next  subsequent  meeting. 

Two  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  may  be  chosen  from  without  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

ARTICLE  V. 

College  Funds.  All  monies  or  property  received  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
or  by  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  college,  for  the  benefit  of  the  same,  whether  by 
gift,  bequest  or  sale  of  college  property,  shall  be  sacredly  devoted  to  the  specific 
object  (if  designated)  intended  by  the  giver,  or  testator,  and  to  none  other. 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  loan  college  funds  to 
each  other,  or  to  any  officer,  instructor  or  agent  of  the  college,  nor  for  the  treas- 
urer to  use  the  same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  for  his  own  advantage,  or  for  the 
advantage  of  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  college. 

All  loans  and  investments  of  funds  belonging  to  the  college  shall  be  made 
by  the  treasurer,  under  the  direction  of  a committee  of  finance,  to  be  annually 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

All  bills  and  accounts  against  the  college  which  shall  be  presented  to  thef 
Treasurer  for  settlement  shall  first  have  been  audited  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  bear  upon  them  the  endorsement  of  the  chairman  of  the  same,  in 
order  to  ensure  their  validity. 


ARTICLE  VI. 


Degrees.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Drury  College  shall  have  power  to  con- 
fer upon  the  graduates  and  students  of  said  college  the  customary  academical 
and  literary  honors,  degrees  and  certificates  of  merit. 

The  board  may  also  bestow  upon  the  worthy  the  usual  honorary  degrees 
and  titles  in  the  liberal  and  learned  professions. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

No  religious  or  political  test  as  a condition  precedent  to  the  enjoyment  o i 
all  the  advantages  afforded  by  Drury  College  for  study  and  instruction  shall  eve;' 
be  established  or  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Drury  College  shall  be  held  ai 
the  parlors  of  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  in  the  City  of  Springfield,  Greene  County 
Missouri,  on  Tuesday  at  7:30  o’clock  p.  m.,  the  5th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1873. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

These  Articles  of  Association  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  the  Board  o: 
Trustees  of  Drury  College  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  Article  VIII  of  Chapter 
37  of  Wagner's  Missouri  Statutes. 
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LOCATION. 

The  site  of  Drury  College  is  at  Springfield,  Missouri,  a city 
of  35,000  inhabitants,  on  the  crest  of  the  Ozark  Plateau.  This 
is  the  highest  part  of  the  State.  Springfield  is  nearly  1,400  feet 
above  the  sea,  or  1,000  feet  higher  than  St.  Louis,  and  over  600 
feet  higher  than  Kansas  City. 

No  more  healthful  location  can  be  found  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Drainage  is  excellent. 

The  city  is  accessible  from  every  direction  by  the  six  lines 
of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad,  and  from  the 
south  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  college  campus  of  nearly  forty  acres  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  southwest.  It  is  situated  at  about  the  geographical 
center  of  the  city,  four  blocks  northeast  of  the  city  postoffice, 
and  about  one  mile  from  the  public  square.  It  is  thus  suffi- 
ciently removed  from  distracting  influences,  with  a street  car 
line  passing  the  grounds. 

Native  oaks,  planted  elms,  maples  and  evergreens,  furnish 
shade  for  all  the  grounds  except  those  portions  reserved  for 
athletic  sports  and  other  recreations. 


CLIMATE. 

Springfield  is  situated  on  about  the  same  parallel  of  lati- 
tude as  Norfolk,  Virginia,  but  a much  greater  elevation  modifies 
the  summers,  while  the  southern  latitude  makes  the  winters 
mild,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  statistics: 


Mean  annual  temperature 55  degrees. 

Mean  maximum  temperature 66  degrees. 

Mean  minimum  temperature 46  degrees. 

Mean  temperature  by  seasons: 

Spring 55  degrees. 

summer 75  degrees. 

Autumn 57  degrees. 

Vinter 35  degrees. 

Average  annual  rainfall 44  inches. 

p 


ADVANTAGES. 

With  the  splendid  advantages  offered  to  young  men  and 
roung  women  under  the  training  of  teachers  eminent  in  their 
)rofessions;  with  the  advantages  of  a fine  climate;  with  the  enthu- 
siasm created  by  contact  with  a large  number  of  intelligent  and 
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earnest  Christian  students;  with  a large  library;  with  finely 
equipped  laboratories;  with  a valuable  museum;  and  with  a 
beautiful  campus;  it  is  believed  that  Drury  College  offers  her 
students  exceptional  opportunities.  The  attention  of  prospec- 
tive students ’of  theology,  medicine,  engineering  and  agricul- 
ture should  be  directed  to  the  unusual  advantages  which  the 
college  offers.  Such  students  can  save  from  one  to  two  years’ 
work  in  the  professional  schools  by  electing  certain  of  the  regu- 
lar college  courses.  Also  the  college  offers  special  advantages 
to  those  who  intend  to  take  up  the  profession  of  teaching. 


EQUIPMENT. 

The  college  is  equipped  with  thirteen  buildings,  twelve  of 
which  are  on  the  campus.  Of  the  latter,  all,  except  the  presi- 
dent’s house,  are  heated  by  the  central  heating  plant.  The, 
first  building  to  be  erected  was  a plain  two-story  structure, 
which  long  served  all  the  purposes  of  the  college.  This  was 
torn  down  in  1910  to  make  way  for  Burnham  Hall. 

Stone  Chapel.  (Erected  in  1881.  Cost  $40,000.)  The 
chapel,  which  is  built  of  beautiful  native  limestone,  was  mainly 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone,  of  Malden,  Massachusetts. 
It  is  equipped  with  a $7,000  organ.  The  auditorium  has  a seat- 
ing capacity  of  1,000.  Chapel  services  are  held  here  and  it 
is  used  for  lectures,  concerts  and  all  the  anniversary  exer~ 
cises  of  the  college.  The  lower  floor  of  the  building  is  occu- 
pied by  the  college  library. 

Burnham  Hall.  (Erected  in  1909.  Cost  $41,000.)  Burnham 
Hall  is  the  largest  of  the  college  buildings.  It  is  a three-story 
building,  constructed  of  vitrified  brick,  laid  in  black  mortar. 
The  foundation  is  of  Russian  masonry.  The  trimmings  are  of 
stone  and  terra-cotta. 

The  building  contains  the  administrative  offices,  eighteen 
lecture  rooms,  three  laboratories,  one  art  room,  one  drafting 
room,  and  one  small  auditorium,  besides  rooms  for  departmental 
libraries,  offices  of  professors,  rest  and  locker  rooms. 

The  first  floor  affords  quarters  for  the  departments  of  Bib- 
lical literature,  economics,  English,  French,  German,  Greek,  his- 
tory, Latin,  philosophy  and  Spanish.  The  second  floor  has  been 
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assigned  temporarily  to  the  academy  until  a separate  building 
can  be  provided.  The  south  half  of  the  third  floor  is  used  by 
the  academy  and  the  rest  by  the  college  departments  of  draw- 
ing,  pyschology  and  art.  The  hall  is  well  ventilated  and 
is  equipped  for  electric  lighting. 

Pearsons  Hall.  (Erected  in  1901.  Cost  about  $60,000.) 
Pearsons  Hall  is  a fine  structure  in  the  later  English  style, 
splendidly  planned  and  thoroughly  equipped.  It  affords  quar- 
ters for  the  scientific  departments,  mathematics  and  education. 

The  two  large  rooms  in  the  basement  at  the  south  end  con- 
tain a gas  engine  and  dynamo,  while  a lathe  and  other  heavy 
electrical  and  mechanical  apparatus  are  to  be  added.  Electric 
power  can  be  generated  in  the  building,  and  the  circuits  are  also 
arranged  for  use  of  both  city  arc  and  incandescent  lines  and  the 
college  circuit  from  the  generators  at  the  power  house.  Other 
rooms  are  arranged  for  a constant  temperature  room  for  phys- 
ical work,  for  several  forms  of  electric  batteries,  for  assaying, 
and  for  the'  cages  of  animals  for  zoological  study.  A vault 
under  the  eastern  stairway  is  absolutely  fire-proof  and  contains 
acids  and  explosive  chemicals.  Men's  cloak  and  toilet  rooms 
are  on  this  floor. 

On  the  first  floor  are  four  large  lecture  rooms,  occupied  by 
the  departments  of  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  education,  a 
physical  laboratory  for  advanced  work,  three  offices,  girls' 
cloak  room,  lavatory  and  toilet. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  department  of  geology 
and  biology.  The  department  of  geology  occupies  a lecture 
room  and  museum,  the  latter  24x30  feet,  a mineralogical  labora- 
tory 18x30  feet,  a private  office  and  work  room,  and  a map 
room.  Biology  has  a lecture  room,  a museum  35x50  feet,  a room 
for  physiology  and  neurology,  a library,  and  two  finely  lighted 
laboratories. 

The  third  floor  is  occupied  by  chemistry  and  physics. 
There  is  a lecture  room  and  large  and  well  appointed  labora- 
tories. In  addition  to  these  there  are  libraries  for  both  physics 
and  chemistry,  private  laboratories  for  instructors,  a chemical 
apparatus  room,  balance  room  and  laboratory  for  advanced 
work. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  unusually  well  lighted.  All 
the  larger  rooms  have  four  to  eight  windows  each,  and  the  hall- 
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ways  are  lighted  both  by  windows  and  transoms  over  the  doors. 
Forty  independent  ventilating  flues,  besides  the  conduits  pro- 
vided for  hot  air,  keep  the  atmosphere  fresh  and  wholesome. 

Gymnasium.  (Erected  in  1909.  Cost  $25,000.)  The  gym- 
nasium was  built  by  the  citizens  of  Springfield  and  the  Alumni 
of  Drury.  It  is  English  Gothic  in  design.  The  foundation  is  of 
Russian  masonry. 

The  building  is  so  arranged  that  there  are  three  separate 
sections  on  the  first  floor.  The  men's  gymnasium  consists 
of  director's  office,  physical  examination  room,  reception 
room,  dressing  rooms,  toilet  and  bath  room  with  tub  and 
eight  shower  baths,  and  three  hundred  lockers;  the  young 
women's  gymnasium  consists  of  director's  office,  reception 
room,  dressing  room,  toilet  and  bath  room  with  five  shower 
baths,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  lockers;  the  armory  and 
office  together  with  a store  room  for  ordnance,  band  instru- 
ments, and  camp  equipment  occupy  the  center  of  the  lower 
floor. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  large  gymnasium  room  with  the1 
running  track  above.  The  walls  of  the  gymnasium  room  are; 
seventeen  feet  high,  with  an  open  trussed  roof  above.  The 
main  floor  is  free  for  gymnastic  work.  The  running  track, 
reached  by  spiral  stairways,  is  suspended  from  the  trusses  and 
bracketed  on  the  walls.  It  is  eight  feet  wide  and  has  a cork 
floor.  On  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  gymnasium  are 
dressing  rooms  and  baths. 

< 

Athletic  Field  and  Grand  Stand.  (Graded  and  erected  im 
1910.  Cost  $2,800.)  For  a number  of  years  Drury  has  had  a ] 
fenced  athletic  field,  880x450  feet.  During  the  summer  of 
1910  the  athletic  field  was  graded  and  leveled.  Four  feet  of 
dirt  was  taken  from  the  west  side  and  carried  to  the  east  side. 
The  removal  of  the  four  feet  of  dirt  made  it  possible  to  build 
an  almost  level  running  track  one  quarter  of  a mile  long  and  to 
lay  out  excellent  foot  ball  and  base  ball  fields. 

A covered  grand  stand  was  built  on  the  west  side  of  the 
field,  along  the  edge  of  the  running  track  and  upon  the  embank- 
ment. The  grand  stand  is  160  feet  long  and  has  a seating 
capacity  of  1000  people.  The  structure  is  of  wood,  resting  upon 
a concrete  base.  In  the  front  are  a number  of  boxes  each 
seating  eight  people,  back  of  the  boxes  is  a wide  aisle  and  then 
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eight  rows  of  seats.  The  seats  have  comfortable  backs  and  are 
so  arranged  that  every  seat  can  be  reserved.  Over  the 
entrance,  which  is  in  the  center,  is  a band  stand. 

McCullagh  Cottage.*  (Erected  in  1894.  Cost  $25,000.) 
McCullagh  Cottage  is  a dormitory  for  women,  and  all  women 
students  coming  from  out  of  town  must  reside  here  unless 
granted  special  permission  to  live  elsewhere.  The  cottage  is  a 
fine  brick  structure,  with  spacious  parlors  and  reading  room  and 
rooms  either  single  or  en  suite  to  accommodate  fifty-seven  stu- 
dents. The  building  is  equipped  with  hot  and  cold  water, 
steam  heat,  gas,  electric  lights,  hardwood  floors,  tasteful  furni- 
ture,— in  short,  all  the  comforts  of  a well  appointed  modern 
home.  The  Dean  of  Women  and  some  other  instructors  live  at 
the  cottage. 

In  1898  an  addition  was  erected  to  provide  special  rooms  for 
instruction  and  practice  on  the  piano.  Here  the  Dean  of  the 
Conservatory  has  his  office  and  studio. 

Fairbanks  Hall.*  (Erected  in  1876.  Cost  $25,000.)  The 
gift  of  Mr.  Charles  Fairbanks,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  England, 
as  a memorial  to  his  son,  Walter,  is  a dormitory  for  men.  It  is 
a four-story  brick  structure,  with  a basement,  and  is  equipped 
with  steam  heat,  gas,  electric  lights,  and  bath  rooms.  The 
hall  way,  two  large  parlors,  the  suite  of  the  professor  in  charge, 
and  an  office  occupy  most  of  the  first  floor.  On  the  floors  above 
are  accommodations  for  about  sixty  men.  A system  of  self- 
government  cares  for  the  house  discipline,  and  is  very  effective 
under  the  oversight  of  the  professor  in  charge. 

The  Commons.  (Erected  1911.  Cost  $9,000.)  The  last 
addition  to  the  college  buildings  is  the  new  dining  hall,  located 
just  south  of  McCullagh  Cottage  and  connected  with  it  by  a 
covered  passage  way.  The  building  is  fire  proof,  the  walls  being 
of  vitrified  brick,  laid  in  black  mortar,  the  floor  and  roof,  of 
concrete.  The  interior  is  the  natural  brick  finish  with  electric 
lights  and  steam  heat,  and  presents  a very  pleasing  appearance. 
The  present  building  is  one  story,  but  so  planned  that  additional 
stories  can  be  added. 

This  is  the  only  building  on  the  campus  where  meals  are 

"Students  desiring1  to  room  in  the  college  dormitories  will  find  details  re- 
garding expenses,  furnishings  and  rules  on  pages  18  to  19. 
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served.  Here  all  the  students  of  McCullagh  Cottage,  Fairbanks 
Hall,  members  of  the  fraternities,  and  students  rooming  near 
the  campus  board. 

The  Commons  has  a seating  capacity  of  two  hundred  with 
plenty  of  room  for  moving  around  and  can  be  so  seated  as  to 
provide  room  for  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Central  Heating  and  Lighting  Plant.  (Erected  in  1909. 
Cost  $20,000.)  The  central  heating  plant  heats  all  the  build- 
ings on  the  campus  except  the  president’s  house.  The  power 
house  contains  two  boilers,  an  eighty  horsepower  engine,  a 
thirty-five  kilowat  generator,  vacuum  pump,  and  a feed  water 
heater  and  pump.  The  plant  has  double  the  capacity  now 
required. 

President’s  House.  (Erected  in  1885.)  The  President’s 
House  is  a modern  brick  residence,  situated  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  campus. 

The  Fine  Arts  Building.  This  building  was  purchased  from 
the  city  school  board.  Extensive  alterations  have  been  made  i 
recently.  On  the  first  floor  the  art  department  and  the  college  • 
book  store  have  commodious  quarters  and  the  studio  of  the 
violin  department  is  above. 

Studio.  The  studio  of  the  vocal  department  of  the  conserv- 
atory and  rooms  for  the  college  literary  societies  are  in  this 
building  which  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  chapel. 

Woodland  Cottage.  (Erected  in  1903.)  Woodland  Cottage ; 
is  at  present  used  as  the  chapter  house  of  the  local  chapter  of 
the  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity. 

Bradley  Geological  Field  Station.  This  was  presented  to 
the  geological  department  of  the  college  by  Mr.  Z.  T.  Bradley 
of  Springfield.  It  is  a three  room  cottage,  occupying  an  acre 
of  ground  situated  on  the  bluff  at  Graydon  Springs,  and  is  used 
as  a field  station  for  the  pursuit  of  scientific  research.  This  is 
a valuable  addition  to  the  facilities  of  the  department  of  geol- 
ogy, enabling  it  to  fall  into  line  with  the  older  schools  in  offering 
special  advantages  for  the  study  of  certain  subjects  that  require 
investigation  that  cannot  be  carried  on  in  the  class  room.  The 
exhibition  of  geological  horizons  at  and  near  Graydon  Springs  is 
such  as  to  make  the  region  the  finest  in  the  state,  and  one  of 
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the  finest  in  the  whole  interior,  for  the  study  of  the  subject, 
while  the  flora  and  fauna  are  so  varied  as  to  offer  special 
advantages  to  those  interested  in  biological  research.  A second 
cottage  built  on  this  property  recently  gives  additional  facilities 
to  the  station. 

The  Libraries  of  the  college  contain  over  thirty  thousand 
bound  volumes  and  many  pamphlets.  They  include  the  general 
library  in  Stone  Chapel  and  the  biological,  chemical  and  geolog- 
ical libraries  in  Pearsons  Hall. 

The  Goodell  Alcove  in  Stone  Chapel  contains  the  library  of 
the  late  Dr.  L.  C.  Goodell,  of  St.  Louis,  and  contains  books 
specially  valuable  for  Bible  study  and  works  relating  to  modern 
Christian  organizations. 

Drawing  of  Books.  The  books  may  be  drawn  from  the  gen- 
eral library  by  all  officers  and  students  of  the  college,  the  min- 
isters and  public  school  teachers  of  the  city,  and  by  others  on 
the  payment  of  an  annual  fee.  It  is  free  to  all  for 
consultation. 

Special  Funds.  Friends  of  the  college  have  started  a 
library  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  spent  annually  in  the  pur- 
chase of  new  books,  by  donating  $2,600  as  follows:  By  the  will 
of  A.  S.  Barnes,  of  New  York,  the  college  received  $900,  and 
Mrs.  Maria  G.  Moen,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  gave  $1,000 
for  the  same  purpose.  Also  in  connection  with  the  raising  of 
the  endowment  of  1893-94  a fund  of  $700  was  contributed,  by 
Judge  R.  L.  Goode,  ’76,  and  by  the  Hon.  C,  E.  0’Day,’84, — the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  used  to  purchase  books  for  the  depart- 
ments of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Library  Hours.  During  the  college  year  the  general  library 
is  open  from  9 a.  m.  until  5 p.  m.,  except  on  Saturday,  when  it 
closes  at  12:45  p.  m.,  and  on  Monday,  when  the  hour  of  clos- 
ing is  4 p.  m.  During  the  summer  vacation  the  general  library 
is  open  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons. 

The  Biological  Laboratories,  which  are  on  the  second  floor 
of  Pearsons  Hall,  are  the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  the 
southwest.  These  are  six  in  number,  including  the  biological 
museum  (described  elsewhere) , department  library  and  ornitho- 
logical room,  two  large  laboratories,  a smaller  laboratory  for 
physiology,  embryology,  and  neurology,  an  office  and  private 
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laboratory,  and  a lecture  room.  The  main  laboratory  is  supplied 
with  water  and  gas,  twenty  individual  desk-tables,  a large  cen- 
ter-table for  aquaria  and  supplies,  wall  cases  for  apparatus, 
models,  reagents,  and  laboratory  supplies,  and  a locker  with 
combination  locks  for  twenty-four  microscopes. 

The  laboratory  apparatus  consists  of  the  following:  Twenty 
compound  microscopes,  Bausch  and  Lomb's  student  microtome, 
Minot's  automatic  rotary  microtome,  Lillie's  water  bath,  an 
incubator,  an  Abbey  and  other  camerae  lucidae , a new  kymo- 
graph, manometer,  tambour,  a clinostat,  slides,  cover  glasses, 
watch  glasses,  stender  dishes,  bell  jars,  a large  collection  of 
histological  slides,  and  the  other  necessary  apparatus  for  doing 
good  work. 

Whitcomb  Chemical  Laboratories.  The  laboratory  work  of 
the  chemical  department  is  done  on  the  third  floor  in  Pearsons^ 
Hall.  An  additional  room  for  assaying  is  reserved  in  the 
basement. 

The  lecture  room  on  the  first  floor  has  graded  seats  and  a? 
long  experiment  table  conveniently  equipped  with  gas  and  sinks1 
for  water.  Hoods  immediately  back  of  the  lecturer  serve  to 
remove  injurious  gases.  This  room  and  the  large  laboratories 
will  accommodate  about  one  hundred  students . The  laboratories 
as  well  as  the  lecture  room  are  splendidly  lighted  and  well  ven-! 
tilated:  a series  of  hoods,  each  with  two  openings,  is  placed 
along  the  walls.  Students'  desks  are  amply  equipped  with  gas^ 
and  water  and  contain  all  needed  apparatus.  Each  desk  has 
two  drawers  and  a cupboard,  all  of  which  are  secured  by  one 
lock.  The  floor  is  asphalt. 

Adjoining  this  laboratory  is  that  of  the  professor  in  charge, 
fully  equipped  with  hood  and  an  abundance  of  experimental 
desk  room.  A well  stocked  apparatus  and  chemical  room  is 
next,  and  this  opens  into  a smaller  laboratory  of  the  same  gen- 
eral equipment  as  the  larger  one.  This  has  desk  room  for  six- 
teen students.  From  the  apparatus  room  a stairway  leads  to 
the  mansard,  where  a room  for  combustion  work  is  arranged;  an 
assay  furnace  is  temporarily  placed  in  this  room.  Adjoining  this 
is  a storage  room. 

Across  the  hall  from  the  apparatus  room  is  the  balance  room 
and  next  to  it  is  the  department  library.  A number  of  current 
chemical  journals  are  kept  on  its  table. 
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A fireproof  store  room  is  in  the  basement. 

Geological  Laboratories.  The  facilities  for  studying  geol- 
ogy are  excellent.  The  laboratories  are  equipped  with  several 
fine  lithological  microscopes  and  a small  collection  of  mounted 
sections  of  rocks.  All  the  government  and  numerous  state 
reports,  together  with  the  best  reference  texts  and  maps, 
and  the  splendid  museum  collection  of  geological  specimens, 
leaves  little  to  be  desired  for  indoor  work.  In  addition, 
several  field  trips,  especially  to  the  Bradley  Geological  Field 
Station  at  Graydon  Springs,  are  taken  to  illustrate  and  broaden 
the  knowledge  gained  in  the  classroom. 

The  Mineralogical  Laboratory,  in  the  northeast  end  of  the 
second  floor  of  Pearsons  Hall,  has  desk  accommodation  for 
twenty-eight  students.  It  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  apparatus 
for  specific  gravity  determinations,  microscopes  and  polariscope. 

The  professor's  private  laboratory  adjoins  this  and  is  fitted 
with  cases  containing  numerous  minerals  for  class  work.  In 
addition  to  this  the  splendid  collection  of  minerals  in  the  Edward 
M.  Shepard  Museum  is  constantly  studied.  Field  trips  are  taken 
to  mines  in  this  section. 

Physical  Laboratory.  The  equipment  of  this  laboratory 
enables  the  student  to  gain  experience  in  the  manipulation  of 
physical  apparatus.  Nearly  all  the  experiments  outlined  in 
Millikan's  Laboratory  Manual  are  performed  in  the  laboratory. 
The  apparatus  for  these  experiments  is  designed  by  Professor 
Millikan  himself  and  made  by  Wm.  Gsertner,  of  Chicago.  In 
addition,  the  department  contains  a number  of  valuable*  instru- 
ments for  lecture  and  demonstration  purposes,  — such,  for 
example,  as  volt-meters,  ammeters,  resistance  coils,  D'Arson- 
val  galvanometers,  X-ray  tubes  of  various  degrees,  Hartl 
optical  disk,  wireless  telegraph  apparatus,  six  inch  induction 
coil,  Wimhurst  machine  and  a nearly  complete  set  of  Thordar- 
son's  high  frequency  electrical  apparatus. 

Psychological  Laboratory.  A large  well  lighted  room  on 
the  third  floor  of  Burnham  Hall  has  been  arranged  for  labora- 
tory work  in  psychology.  It  is  equipped  with  an  electric  cur- 
rent for  light  and  power,  running  water  and  tables  for  thirty 
students.  A storage  and  dark  room  opens  into  the  main  room. 
A motor,  color  mixers,  kymograph,  charts,  etc.,  have  been  pro- 
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vided.  A valuable  lantern  for  stereopticon  work  and  a collec- 
tion of  slides  on  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  and  illu- 
sions is  located  in  the  pyschology  lecture  room. 

THE  EDWARD  M.  SHEPARD  MUSEUM  OF 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  college  takes  just  pride  in  the  fine  working  collection 
°f#  specimens  illustrating  the  different  branches  of  natural 
science,  and  the  museum,  as  a whole,  is  one  of  the  best  west 
of  the  Mississippi. 

The  nucleus  of  this  museum  was  the  private  property  of 
Dr.  E.  M.  Shepard,  brought  by  him  to  the  college  in  1878,  and 
most  of  the  additions  have  been  made  through  his  efforts.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  June,  1904,  Dr.  Shep- 
ard donated  to  the  college  his  interest  in  the  museum,  and  it 
was  voted  by  the  board  that  it  be  hereafter  designated  as  “The  ' 
Edward  M.  Shepard  Museum.” 

The  collections  are  located  in  their  commodious  quarters  in 
Pearsons  Hall,  where  the  biological  and  geological  material  • 
have  been  given  separate  and  well  lighted  rooms  convenient  to 
the  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  of  the  several  departments. 
The  accumulations  of  ten  years  have  been  unpacked  and  classi- 
fied, practically  doubling  the  amount  of  material  heretofore  dis- 
played. In  the  large  and  handsome  cases,  these  specimens  are  ! 
now  accessible  for  study  and  class  use,  forming  a most  valuable  ] 
adjunct  to  the  various  courses  in  science.  j 

Geological  Section.  In  mineralogy  there  are  about  one 
thousand  specimens  of  the  principal  ores  and  minerals  of  the  * 
country,  and  those  of  Missouri  are  especially  well  represented. 
This  collection  includes  the  unique  aud  valuable  cabinet  of  the 
Lake  Superior  copper  ores  made  by  the  late  Dr.  T.  U.  Flanner, 
for  many  years  surgeon  of  the  Minnesota  and  Quincy  mines! 
Special  sets  illustrating  the  physical  properties  of  minerals, 
gems  and  precious  stones,  together  with  abundant  material  for 
laboratory  and  class  room  work,  form  an  important  feature  of 
the  cabinet. 

The  lithological  department  contains  most  of  the  important 
rocks.  In  palasontology,  the  cabinet  has  several  thousand 
specimens,  representing  each  period  of  geological  history,  and 
is  especially  rich  in  Missouri  forms,  the  latter  having  been  of 
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sufficient  importance  to  attract  visits  from  several  of  the  most 
prominent  palaeontologists  of  the  country. 

The  college  also  owns  the  valuable  private  mineralogical 
and  geological  collection  of  the  late  Professor  Sanborn  Tenney, 
of  Williams  College. 

In  the  geological  museum,  a new  case  has  been  fitted  up 
for  the  illustration  of  economic  products  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  economic  geology. 

Dr.  Shepard’s  connection  with  the  state  exhibit  in  the  Pal- 
ace of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  at  the  World’s  Fair  enabled  him 
to  secure  much  valuable  material  from  the  various  states  and 
foreign  countries  exhibiting,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fair  many 
choice  specimens  were  shipped  to  the  Drury  museum. 

Biological  Section.  The  cabinet  of  zoology  is  the  largest 
and  most  complete  in  the  state  and  illustrates  all  the  branches 
and  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  includes  a valuable  set 
of  marine  invertebrates,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
sponges  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  coelentrates  and  echino- 
derms  from  the  West  Indies  and  Pacific  coast.  Numerous  mod- 
els and  dissections  illustrating  structural  and  comparative  zool- 
ogy make  the  department  of  great  working  value  to  the 
student. 

In  the  biological  museum  large  and  expensive  insect  cases 
have  been  provided  for  entomological  specimens,  and  a large 
table  case  has  been  added  for  anthropological  collections  from 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  Egypt,  Mexico,  the  Pueblo  Indians  and 
our  own  native  races. 

The  herbarium  contains  about  twenty-five  hundred  mounted 
specimens  of  foreign  and  American  plants.  It  is  especially  rich 
in  bryophytes  and  pteridophytes,  including  sets  of  Syrian  and 
Sandwich  Island  ferns  and  British  mosses.  A fine  beginning 
has  been  made  in  the  collections  of  American  and  foreign  algse, 
both  fresh  water  and  marine,  and  also  in  North  American  lich- 
ens and  fungi. 

A nearly  complete  collection  of  the  flora  of  Greene  county, 
classified  and  labeled  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Blankenship,  of  the  class  of 
1889,  has  recently  been  added  to  the  herbarium. 

The  museum  has  recently  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
a fine  anthropological  collection  deposited  by  Mr.  H.  0. 
LeBlanc  of  this  city.  It  consists  of  valuable  and  unique  speci- 
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mens  of  clothing  decorated  with  bead  and  feather  work,  includ- 
ing war  bonnets,  moccasins  and  leggings;  also  baskets,  belts, 
bridles,  bows,  arrows,  tomahawks,  quivers  and  other  choice  and 
interesting  relics  of  Indian  life  and  warfare.  These  specimens, 
together  with  considerable  Mexican  and  South  Sea  Island  mate- 
rial, form  the  nucleus  of  an  anthropological  department  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  soon  be  a prominent  feature  of  the  college 
museum. 


EXPENSES. 


General  College  Expenses.* 

the  expenses  for  each  semester: 

Tuitionf 

Incidental  Fee 

Gymnasium  Fee 

Library  Fee 


The  following  list  will  show 

$20.00  \ 

5.00 

.so  ; 

.25 


Total 


.$25-75  : 

I 


Laboratory  Fees.  Additional,  fees  are  charged  per 
ter  in  the  following  courses  as  indicated  below: 

Biology  1.  (General  Biology) 

Biology  2.  (General  Zoology) 

Biology  3.  (General  Botany) 

Biology  4.  (Ornithology) 

Biology  5.  (Vertebrate  Embryology) 

Biology  6.  (Vertebrate  Zoology) 

Biology  7.  (Physiology) 

Biology  8.  (Advanced  and  Research  Work) 

Chemistry  1.  (General  Chemistry) 

Chemistry  2.  (General  Chemistry)  

Chemistry  3.  (Qualitative  Analysis) 

Chemistry  4.  (Analytical  Chemistry) 

Chemistry  5.  (Assaying) 

Chemistry  6.  (Organic  Chemistry) 

Chemistry  7.  (Advanced  Organic  Chemistry) 

Chemistry  8.  (Quantitative  Analysis) 

Chemistry  9.  (Special  Analytical  Methods) 

Chemistry  10.  (Physical  Chemistry) 

Chemistry  12.  (Physiological  Chemistry) 


semes- 

$2.50 

2.50 

2.50  \ 

1.00  ( 
— _ 3.00  ] 
____  3.00  | 

— - 3.00  l 

3.00  | 

— - 2.50  ] 

— . 2.50  ° 

2.50 
— . 4.50 
2.50 

4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

— _ 4.00 
— _ 4.00 
4.00 


"Students  enrolled  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  or  students  taking  art  or 
private  work  in  public  speaking  are  charged  special  fees,  independently  of  the 
college. 

tApproved  candidates  for  the  ministry  and  children  of  ministers  in  active 
service  are  entitled  to  half  tuition. 
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Drawing- 1.  (Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing)*. 

Drawing  2.  (Mechanical  Drawing)* 

Drawing  3.  (Perspective  Drawing)* 

Drawing  4.  (Topographical  Drawing)* 

Education5.  (Methods  and  Observation) 

Geology  1.  (Mineralogy  Second  Semester) 

Geology  2.  (General  Geology) 

Geology  3.  (Advanced  Geology) 

Geology  5.  (Optical  Mineralogy) 

Philosophy  1.  (Descriptive  Psychology) 

Physics  1.  (Mass  Physics) 

Physics  2.  (Physics  of  the  Ether) 

Physics  3.  (Physics  of  the  Ether) 

Surveying  1.  (Surveying  and  Topography) 


1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 

.50 

2.50 
1.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.  B0 
2.00 


The  incidental,  gymnasium,  library  and  course  fees  must  be 
paid  by  all  students,  whether  holders  of  scholarships  or  not, 
before  the  secretary  will  sign  admission  cards. 

The  tuition  should  be  paid  not  later  than  the  first  of  the 
month  following  the  opening  of  the  semester.  Otherwise  the 
tuition  will  be  $22. 50. 

Students  receiving  any  degree  from  the  college  will  be 
charged  a diploma  fee  of  $5.00. 

Students  studying  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  of 
Master  of  Science  will  be  charged  for  instruction  and  examina- 
tion a fee  of  $30.00  per  year.  One-half  of  this  must  be  paid 
when  the  student  registers  and  the  other  half  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  semester. 

Special  students,  in  addition  to  the  gymnasium,  library  and 
course  fees,  pay  tuition  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  semester  hour, 
unless  taking  more  than  twelve  hours  per  semester,  in  which 
case  the  regular  tuition  and  the  incidental  fee  are  charged. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  the  incidental  fee  be  refunded. 

Students  who  discontinue  their  college  work  before  the  first 
half  of  a semester  has  expired  are  entitled  to  a refund  of  one- 
half  their  tuition,  but  no  refund  is  allowed  if  the  student  con- 
tinues his  connection  with  the  college  into  the  second  half  of  a 
semester.  A student  suspended  or  otherwise  penalized  by  the 
college  is  not  entitled  to  any  refund  whatsoever. 

Students  are  held  responsible  for  all  the  financial  obligations 
of  the  full  semester  beginning  with  the  opening  of  college  unless 
released  by  special  arrangement  with  the  treasurer. 


*When  college  instruments  are  used. 
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DORMITORY  EXPENSES. 

FAIRBANKS  HALL. 

John  A.  Bigbee,  B.  S.9  Processor  in  Charge . 

Prices  for  room  and  board  for  young  men  at  Fairbanks  Hall 
are  as  follows:* 

$3  00 

Table  board,  per  week 400 

Single  rooms,  per  month,  per  person r * 

Double  rooms,  per  month,  per  person 

Single  beds  are  used  throughout  the  building,  and  the  rooms 
are  supplied  with  table,  three  chairs,  chiffoniers,  clothes  closet, 
shelves,  bedstead,  mattress,  springs,  light  and  heat. 

Students  will  furnish  blankets,  quilt,  three  sheets,  three 
pillow  cases,  six  towels,  three  napkins,  a napkin  ring,  and  toilet 
articles. 

Students  care  for  their  own  rooms  and  must  keep  them* 
clean  and  neat.  The  rooms  are  inspected  weekly. 

Good  moral  character  is  required.  Profanity,  tobacco,, 
gambling,  cheap  fiction,  and  fire-arms  are  forbidden.  Students; 
are  expected  to  conduct  themselves  as  Christian  gentlemen. 

Students  rooming  at  the  dormitories  are  required  to  board 
at  the  commons.  When  the  college  employs  students,  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  those  rooming  on  the  campus. 

1 

DOLORES  McCULLAGH  COTTAGE. t j 

< 

Miss  M.  H . Crowe , Matron. 

Prices*  for  room  and  board  for  young  women  at  McCullagf 
Cottage  are  as  follows  :% 

*These  rates  include  heat  and  light.  All  bills  for  board  and  room  must  b< 
paid  in  advance  monthly.  No  reduction  on  board  is  allowed  for  less  than  om 
week’s  absence  and  no  reduction  on  room  rent  except  in  the  case  of  prolongec 
sickness.  Students  rooming  and  boarding  at  the  dormitories  are  held  respon 
sible  for  the  financial  obligations  of  the  full  semester,  beginning  with  the  open 
ing  of  college,  unless  released  by  special  arrangement  with  the  treasurer.  A 
Fairbanks  these  rates  do  not  include  laundering  of  bed  and  table  linen. 

tTwo  persons  occupy  both  the  double  and  single  rooms.  When  one  persoi 
occupies  a single  room  alone  the  charge  is  $6.00  per  month. 

Young  women,  whose  homes  are  not  in  Springfield,  are  required  to  room  a 
McCullagh  Cottage  unless  permitted  to  reside  elsewhere  by  the  Dean  of  Women 

+At  McCullagh  Cottage  these  rates  include  the  laundering  of  sheets,  pil 
low  cases,  stand  covers,  curtains  and  table  napkins. 
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Die  board,  per  week % $3.00 

able  rooms,  per  month,  per  person $7  00  to  $8.00 

gle  rooms,  per  month,  per  person $6.00  to  $6.50 


When  tower  suites  are  rented  as  single  rooms  the  occupant 
the  tower  room  pays  one  dollar  more  per  month  than  the 
:upant  of  the  smaller  room. 

The  furniture  is  of  oak,  and  consists,  in  the  suites,  of  two 
gle  beds  (3Jx6J  and  furnished  with  springs  and  mattress, 
d and  one  light  comforter),  washstand  with  its  toilet  set, 

: iff  onier  with  six  drawers,  study  table  and  three  or  four  chairs, 
lows  can  be  furnished  in  part;  if  large  ones  are  preferred 
>y  should  be  brought  from  home.  The  single  roams  on  account 
their  smaller  size,  have  a good  oak  desk  table  with  drawers 
;ieath  and  bookshelves  above,  to  take  the  place  of  the  table 
id  chiffonier  of  the  suites. 

Students  furnish  their  own  sheets,  pillow  cases,  blankets, 
■eads,  towels,  napkins  and  napkin  rings.  All  these  must  be 
i.inly  marked,  as  also  all  articles  which  go  the  laundry.  Such 
inly  packed  adornments  for  their  rooms  as  will  help  to  make 
;m  homelike  and  individual  are  encouraged,  but  it  is  to  be 
nembered  that  pictures  and  other  things  intended  for  the 
1 11s  must  be  hung  entirely  from  the  picture  moulding  and  not 
ked  upon  the  walls.  A spoon  and  glass  for  use  in  room 
mid  be  brought. 

A girl's  wardrobe  should  be  simple  and  serviceable,  and 
>uld  include  mackintosh,  rubbers  and  umbrella.  As  little 
issmaking,  dentistry,  etc.,  as  possible  should  be  left  to  be 
lie  while  at  school.  If  proper  preparation  has  been  made 
i?ore  leaving  home,  an  allowance  of  five  dollars  a month  is  all 
lit  is  wise  for  personal  needs. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  McCullagh  Cottage  should  write 
• the  Dean  of  Women,  who  will  gladly  give  any  further  inf  or- 
ation needed,  or  attend  to  any  special  desires  of  parents  for 
> ir  daughters. 

Application  should  be  made  in  May,  or  as  soon  after  as  pos- 
le,  since  recently  there  have  been  more  applicants  than  the 
i ise  could  accommodate . 

Board,  washing,  fuel  and  lights  are  furnished  at  cost,  and 
ve  is  practiced  the  utmost  economy  consistent  with  the  best 
forests  of  the  familv. 
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TOTAL  EXPENSES  FOR  NON-RESIDENT  STUDENTS,  j 

• 

Non-resident  students  not  rooming  in  one  of  the  college  dc 
mitories  can  obtain  accommodations  in  private  families  at  acc 
for  furnished  room,  fuel,  lights  and  board  for  $3.00  to  $5.00 
week;  and  rooms  for  self-boarding,  wholly  or  partly,  at  fr( 
$0.75  to  $1.00  per  week. 

A year's  expenses  may  be  approximately  estimated  fr( , 
the  following  table: 


Tuition,  two  semesters 

Incidental  fees,  two  semesters 

Living  expenses,  board,  lodging,  etc. 
Books 


Low. 

Average. 

Libe] 

$ 40.00 

$ 40.00 

$ 4 ( 

. 10.00 

10  00 

H 

. 90.00 

110.00 

18( 

10.00 

20.00 

21 

$150.00 

$180.00 

$255 

K 

founded  and 

c 

is  ma 

STUDENT  AID. 

Scholarships.  Drury  College  was  - 

tained  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a liberal  education  wit; 
the  reach  of  young  men  and  young  women  of  limited  means.  L 
this  end  the  college  has  established  high  school  scholarships  a 
a number  of  service  scholarships.  The  friends  of  the  colie 
have  founded  several  permanent  scholarships.  Any  scholars- 
may  be  forfeited  if  the  work  of  the  student  holding  the  schol 
ship  is  unsatisfactory.  All  students  holding  scholarships  ? 
required  to  pay  the  incidental,  gymnasium,  library  and  cou 
fees. 

High  School  and  Academy  Scholarships.  A high  set 
scholarship  is  one  year's  tuition.  The  principal  of  any  accri 
ited  academy  or  high  school  fitting  students  for  the  freshir 
class  of  Drury  College  is  authorized  to  offer  annually  one  set 
arship  to  the  student  having  the  highest  average  grade  dur: 
his  or  her  academy  or  high  school  course.  If  the  boy  or  £ 


having  the  highest  average  grade  does  not  accept  the  schol 
ship,  it  may  be  awarded  to  the  one  having  the  next  high 
rank,  provided  this  grade  be  not  less  than  85. 

These  scholarships  are  offered  on  the  following  conditio 
(1)  that  the  person  to  whom  the  scholarship  is  awarded  sf 
be  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  freshman  year  wi 
out  condition;  (2)  that  the  student  shall  take  the  regular  w< 
of  the  freshman  year;  (3)  that  the  scholarship  is  to  be  ui 
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3 year  following  the  graduation  of  the  holder  except  by  spec- 
vote  of  the  faculty. 

Service  Scholarships.  A number  of  service  scholarships, 
iich  will  cover  a part  or  all  of  a student's  tuition,  are  granted 
:h  year.  These  are  in  return  for  work  on  the  campus  and  in 
? college  buildings.  Also  a number  of  students  may  find  posi- 
ns  and  work  in  the  homes  of  the  city,  by  means  of  which 
jy  are  able  to  pay  a part  or  all  of  their  expenses. 

Endowed  Scholarships  and  Beneficiary  Aid.  Friends  of 
college  have  endowed  twenty-four  scholarships  by  means  of 
[ts  amounting  to  $36,050.00.  These  scholarships  are  named 
: follows: 

1.  Boutelle  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by  Deacon 
vid  Boutelle,  of  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts. 

2.  Adaline  Buck  Scholarship  of  $350.  Founded  by  Miss 
ria  Buck,  of  Pontiac,  Illinois. 

2.  William  H Reed  Scholarship  of  $750.  Founded  by 
\r.  A.  C.  Reed,  of  Manchester,  Vermont. 

4.  John  J.  Marsh  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by  John 
[Marsh,  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 

5.  S.  M.  Edgell  Scholarship  of  $1000.  Founded  by  S.  M. 
|ell,  of  St.  Louis. 

6.  Seth  Turner  Scholarship  of  $1000.  Founded  by  Miss 
)y  W.  Turner,  of  Randolph,  Massachusetts. 

7.  Pilgrim  Scholarship  of  $1000.  Founded  by  members  of 
i Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  of  St.  Louis. 

8.  J.  N.  Bacon  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by  J.  N. 

Ison,  of  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

9.  Blackington  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by  Mrs. 
ickington,  of  North  Adams,  Massachusetts. 

10.  Raymond  H.  Seeley  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by 
i North  Congregational  Church,  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 

11.  National  Council  Scholarship  of  $1000.  Founded  by 
ubers  of  the  Fifth  National  Council  of  the  Congregational 
brches  of  the  United  States,  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1880.  A 
cuorial  of  their  visit  to  the  college  on  the  16th  day  of  Novem- 
s of  that  year. 

12.  Mitchell  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by  Mrs.  Mary 
■ litchell,  of  Waterbury,  Connecticutt. 
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13.  William  Hyde  Scholarship  of  $1000.  Founded  by  He 
William  Hyde,  of  Ware,  Massachusetts. 

14.  Mrs.  A.  P.  Forbes  Female  Foreign  Missionary  Sch\ 
arship  of  $1000.  Founded  by  A.  P.  Forbes,  of  St.  Louis. 

15.  George  F.  Rea  Scholarship  of  ■ $1000.  Founded 
Emeline  F Rea,  with  the  condition  that  one-half  of  the  anm 
income  is  to  be  used  to  help  needy  and  deserving  young  m 
and  that  the  other  half  is  to  be  used  to  help  needy  and  deservi 


voune;  women.  ^ _ , 

16  Emeline  F.  Rea  Scholaaship  of  $iQOO.  Founded 
gift  under  the  will  of  Emeline  F.  Rea,  with  the  condition  tl 
one-half  of  the  annual  income  is  to  be  used  to  help  needy  i 
deserving  young  men  and  that  the  other  half  is  to  be  used 

help  needy  and  deserving  young  women. 

17.  Mrs.  Laura  Sanderson  Hines  Scholarship  oj  $5 
Founded  by  F.  B.  Hines,  ’85,  of  Albion,  Illinois. 

18  Samuel  B.  Jones  Scholarship  of  $1000.  Founded' 
Miss  Anna  Jones,  of  Fredonia,  New  York,  preference  be 
given  to  a student  or  students  from  Tennessee. 

19  Howard  Gardner  Nichols  Scholarship  of  $11 
Founded  by  J.  Howard  Nichols,  of  Newton,  Massachusetts 


memory  of  his  son.  , , . f 

20-23.  H.  M.  Hooker  Scholarships  (four)  oj  $V 

Founded  by  H.  M.  Hooker,  of  Chicago. 

24.  E.  A.  Goodnow  Loan  Fund  of  $10,000. 


Founded 


Edward  A.  Goodnow,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Thi: 
invested  and  the  interest  used  to  aid  deserving  young  wome; 

For  further  information  concerning  scholarships  add' 
Professor  A.  P.  Hall,  Dean;  concerning  student  service,  G. 
Nonemacher,  Secretary,  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Missou 


Prizes.  The  George  S.  Edgell  prizes  of  $15  and  $12 
given  for  excellence  in  English  composition  and  public  speak 
Eight  students  are  allowed  to  compete.  These  are  chosen  f 
the  sophomore  and  junior  classes  upon  the  basis  of  the  gri 
gained  in  English  and  public  speaking.  The  Edgell  prize  sp< 
ing  regularly  takes  place  on  some  evening  of  commencen 

WCe  Judge  R:  L.  Goode,  class  of  ’76,  offers  a prize  of  $20  (t 
expended  on  books  of  the  student’s  selection)  to  that  men 
of  Greek  5 who  shall  do  the  best  work  in  Attic  Tragedy. 
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The  H.  M.  Hooker  medal,  donated  by  H.  M.  Hooker,  of 
Chicago,  is  awarded  to  the  senior  winning  the  rank  of  magna 
cum  laude  for  the  course  and  showing  superior  excellency  in  the 
philosophy  major. 

Employment.  The  appointments  committee  of  the  fac- 
ulty are  giving  more  and  more  attention  to  the  placing  of 
worthy  students  in  suitable  positions  on  graduation.  This  work 
is  being  more  thoroughly  organized  for  an  aggressive  campaign 
at  the  present  time.  While  recommendations  for  commercial 
and  professional  appointments  are  made  from  time  to  time,  the 
larger  part  of  the  work  of  this  committee  is  the  securing  of 
graduate  scholarships  in  the  leading  universities  for  worthy  can- 
didates and  the  placing  of  prepared  teachers  in  high  schools.  In 
making  nominations  for  teaching  positions,  preference  will  be 
given  to  students  graduating,  and,  in  the  graduating  class,  to 
those  who  have  the  most  satisfactory  preparation  in  the  subjects 
to  be  taught  and  who  have  sufficient  training  in  education. 
Those  desiring  the  aid  of  the  committee  should  make  formal 
application  in  writing  to  Professor  W.  0.  Allen,  chairman  of 
the  appointments  committee,  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mis- 
souri, as  early  in  the  year  as  possible.  Teaching  alumni  who 
desire  a promotion  or  a change  of  location  are  invited  to  write 
to  this  committee.  All  friends  of  the  college  are  urged  to  send 
notices  of  vacancies  to  be  filled.  The  committee  will  gladly 
answer  the  enquiries  of  employers.  We  promise  frank  and  full 
information  concerning  any  candidate  we  may  suggest. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The  College  Bulletin  is  published  quarterly  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  publication  committee  of  Drury  College. 

The  American  Mathematical  Monthly,  published  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  University 
of  Illinois,  a journal  devoted  to  elementary  and  higher  mathe- 
matics, now  in  its  nineteenth  year,  has  its  office  in  the  college. 
It  is  edited  by  Professor  B.  F.  Finkel,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics,  Professor  Herbert  E.  Slaught,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  George  A.  Miller,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  Illinois.  It  is  published  under  the 
supervision  and  management  of  Professor  Finkel. 
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The  Bulletin  of  the  Bradley  Geological  Field  Station  is 

published  by  the  students  in  cooperation  with  the  professors  of 
the  scientific  departments.  It  contains  the  papers  which  are 
the  result  of  original  investigation,  and  which  frequently  are  of 
local  interest.  The  value  of  such  work  to  the  student  cannot  be 
over-estimated. 

The  Drury  Mirror,  founded  in  1886,  is  published  every  two 
weeks  by  the  students  of  the  college.  It  is  under  the  direct 
control  of  an  editor-in-chief,  board  of  editors,  and  business  man- 
ager, who  are  elected  by  the  students.  It  seeks  to  reflect  the 
best  spirit  and  serve  the  highest  interests  of  the  college. 

The  College  Annual,  founded  in  1903,  is  edited  and  pub- 
lished each  year  by  the  junior  class  and  is  devoted  to  matters  of 
interest  to  the  different  college  classes. 


SOCIETIES. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  The  Drury  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  is  composed  of  the  most  active  students  in  the  college' 
and  is  a branch  of  the  state  association.  Its  meetings  are  held 
each  Sunday  evening  and  are  led  by  one  of  the  students,  a mem- 
ber of  the  faculty,  or  some  prominent  religious  worker.  A 
number  of  courses  are  offered  each  year  by  the  association  in 
Bible  and  in  mission  study,  which  aim  to  interest  every  student, 
in  the  Bible  and  in  missions. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gives  an  annual  reception  to  students  and 
professors  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year.  Young  men 
are  urged  to  join  the  association. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association.  The  Young  Wom- 
en’s Christian  Association  of  Drury  holds  regular  weekly  prayer 
meetings,  offers  particularly  strong  courses  in  mission  and  Bible 
study,  and  aims  in  many  ways  to  broaden  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  young  women-  of  the  college.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  gives  an 
annual  reception  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  and  thus 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  young  women  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  one  another.  Young  women  are  urged  to 
join  the  association. 

Assistance  Rendered  by  Christian  Associations.  Both  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  glad  to  give  every  possi- 
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Die  assistance  to  new  students  during  the  opening  days  of  col- 
ege,  and  at  all  times  are  at  the  service  of  both  new  and  old 
students. 

The  associations,  at  the  opening  of  each  academic  year, 
lave  committees  wearing  Drury's  colors  (scarlet  and  gray) 
neet  the  trains.  These  committees  will  gladly  render  assist- 
tnce  to  new  students  by  escorting  them  to  the  college  and  by 
ntroducing  them  to  the  friends  and  instructors  of  the 
nstitution. 

On  registration  day  a number  of  Christian  Association  men 
md  women  constitute  an  information  bureau  for  the  assistance 
»f  new  students.  The  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the 
(resident  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  invite  new  students  to  inform 
hem  regarding  their  expected  time  of  arrival  a few  days 
>efore  college  opens. 

Literary  Societies.  There  are  four  literary  societies  con- 
lected  with  the  college : (1)  The  Drury  Oratorical  Association 

or  men,  (2)  the  Lauriferse  for  women,  (3)  the  Delta  Lambda 
£appa,  and  (4)  the  Scientific  Society,  both  of  which  admit  men 
,nd  women. 

Fraternities.  The  following  chapters  of  fraternities  exist  at 
)rury  College:  For  men,  Beta  Iota  Chapter  of  Kappa  Alpha, 
'hi  Alpha  Sigma  (local)  and  the  Obelisk  (local).  For  women, 
lu  Chapter  of  Zeta  Tau  Alpha,  Mu  Beta  (local),  and  Sigma 
lambda  (local). 

Alumni  Association.  The  Alumni  Association  is  composed 
f all  graduates  of  the  college.  It  holds  an  annual  business 
leeting  on  Wednesday  morning  of  commencement  week.  The 
nnual  alumni  banquet  occurs  on  the  evening  of  commencement 
ay. 

Local  associations  are  being  organized  to  include  in  their 
lembership  all  graduates  and  former  students  of  the  college. 

The  object  of  these  associations  is  to  keep  strong  and  vital 
be  ties  which  bind  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Drury  to  their 
Ima  mater , and  to  promote  the  interests  of  Drury  as  an  edu- 
ational  center. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are: 

Dr.  W.  Ferrie  Smith,  '95,  President. 

Arthur  P.  Hall,  '78,  Vice  President. 
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Evelina  P.  Daggett,  '98,  Recording  Secretary. 

Winifred  C.  Wygal,  ’06,  Corresponding  Secretary  ano 
Treasurer. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

. i 

Introductory  Statement.  The  college  year  is  divided  int< 
two  semesters.  The  first  semester  begins  on  the  eighteenth 
day  of  September  and  closes  with  the  mid-year  examina 
tions  which  are  held  during  the  first  week  of  February.  Th< 
second  semester  begins  with  the  second  week  in  February  am 
closes  with  commencement.  The  final  examinations  are  hel«  | 
during  the  first  week  in  June.  - 

Conduct.  Students  entering  the  college  become  member 
not  only  of  the  college  community  but  also  of  the  city  commu 
nity.  They  are  expected  to  conduct  themselves  with  propriety 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  The  good  collegian  is  a gentle 
man,  a lady  and  a law  abiding  citizen  and  an  aid  to  social  bet 
terment.  Those  who,  after  warning,  do  not  adopt  and  act  o i 
this  ideal  are  removed  from  the  institution. 

Drury  is  a Christian  college  and  as  such,  it  both  fosters  tfo 
moral  and  religious  life  and  requires  that  students  shall  atten* 
public  worship  at  chapel  each  school  day  and  at  the  church  o 
their  choice  each  Sunday  morning  unless  detained  by  illness  o 
other  serious  cause. 

The  rules  governing  these  and  other  details  of  college  lif 
and  conduct  are  published  separately  and  may  be  had  on  appli 
cation  at  the  college  office. 

Physical  Culture  and  Athletics.  There  is  an  athletic  asso 
ciation  for  the  encouragement  and  conduct  of  manly  sports 
The  climate  permits  out-door  games  during  most  of  the  year 
The  athletic  field,  380x450  feet,  has  an  excellent  baseball  dia 
mond  and  football  field  surrounded  by  a running  track,  an 
there  are  several  fine  tennis  courts. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  physical  training  of  stu 
dents.  The  gymnasium  is  situated  on  the  northwest  corner  o i 
the  athletic  field.  It  has  ample  accomodations  for  both  th; 
young  men  and  the  young  women  of  the  college,  is  thorough! 
equipped,  and  contains  an  indoor  running  track  and  a first-clas 
basketball  court. 
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Athletic  Regulations.  All  athletic  sports  in  Drury  College  are  controlled  by 
the  Drury  Athletic  Association  under  the  supervision  of  the  athletic  committee 
of  the  faculty. 

In  order  that  the  athletic  sports  of  the  college  may  be  conducted  in  an 
orderly  and  business-like  manner  the  following  resolutions  have  been  adopted, 
governing  eligibility  of  students  who  engage  in  athletic  contests,  and  for  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  athletic  association. 

1.  The  rules  governing  the  eligibility  of  students  in  athletic  contests  are 
those  adopted  and  known  as  the  Inter- Collegiate  Athletic  Rules. 

2.  The  scheduling  of  games  and  all  contracts  and  agreements  by  and 
between  the  Drury  Athletic  Association  and  other  athletic  teams  must  be  in 
writing  and  signed  by  both  parties.  One  of  the  signed  copies  must  be  deposited 
with  the  financial  secretary. 

3.  All  athletic  sports  are  arranged  for  and  conducted  by  the  student  man- 
ager elected  by  the  athletic  association  but  must  have  the  approval  of  the  fac- 
ulty athletic  committee. 

4.  All  students  who  are  minors  and  who  propose  to  engage  in  athletic  con- 
tests must  previously  obtain  and  file  with  the  chairman  of  the  athletic  committee 
the  written  consent  of  parent  or  guardian. 

5.  A list  of  candidates  for  the  athletic  teams  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
coach  to  the  chairman  of  the  athletic  committee,  who  shall  read  said  list  at  each 
meeting  of  the  faculty  and  return  the  approved  list  to  the  coach.  If  no  delin- 
quency is  reported,  such  list  will  hold  good  for  the  succeeding  two  weeks. 

6.  All  receipts  from  games,  meets,  etc.  are  to  be  turned  over  by  the  treas- 
urer or  managers  to  the  financial  secretary. 

7.  No  purchase  is  to  be  made,  or  money  spent  for  service,  except  under  and 
with  the  authorization  of  the  athletic  committee. 

8.  No  purchase  of  supplies  or  contract  for  service  is  to  be  made  in  the 
name  of  the  athletic  association.  All  supplies  purchased  and  contracts  entered 
into  are  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  persons  contracting  for  same. 

9.  A receipt  for  all  disbursements  is  to  be  taken  upon  a voucher  provided 
for  the  purpose. 
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PART  II. 

ADMISSION. 

INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

The  regular  times  of  admission  are  the  Tuesday  before  com- 
mencement and  the  Tuesday  before  the  opening  of  the  first  ' 
semester. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  all  candidates  who  possibly 
can  do  so  either  present  themselves  in  June  or  apprise  the  t 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  entrance  of  their  intention  to 
enter  in  September. 

Each  student  applying  for  admission  must  bring  a testimo-  [ 
nial  of  good  moral  character  from  the  teacher  under  whom  he  or 
she  was  prepared  for  college , or  from  some  other  competent  per- 
son. A student  coming  from  another  college  must  also  present 
a letter  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Candidates  are  admitted  only  on  examination,  except  when 
they  come  from  accredited  schools  whose  preparatory  courses 
are  substantially  equivalent  to  the  requirements  for  admission.  | 
Candidates  from  such  schools  must  present  a certificate  and  a jj 
statement  of  the  grades  gained  and  of  the  work  done  in  each  sub- 
ject. The  diploma  of  graduation  will  not  suffice. 

Examinations  for  admission  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday, June  4 and  5,  and  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 17  and  18. 

The  admission  requirements  of  Drury,  as  defined  hereafter, 
are  in  substantial  agreement  with  those  of  other  institutions  on 
the  accepted  list  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching. 

Credentials.  All  students  entering  for  the  first  time  shall  first  present 
themselves  to  the  committee  on  college  entrance  in  Burnham  Hall. 

Each  candidate  for  admission  should  see  to  it  that  a detailed  statement  of 
all  secondary  school  work  completed  and  the  ground  covered  and  the  grade  in 
each  subject,  properly  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  certifying  preparatory 
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school,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  on  college  entrance  on  or  before  the  day 
of  registration.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  will  be  furnished  by  the  secretary  of 
the  college  on  application.  These  credentials  should  be  sent  by  mail  from  the 
certifying  officer  direct  to  the  Entrance  Committee,  Drury  College,  Springfield, 
Missouri,  and  not  delivered  to  the  entering  student.  In  case  such  a certificate  is 
not  available  on  registration  day,  the  student  may  submit  his  own  statement  of 
work  done  in  writing  and  he  will  be  assigned  to  provisional  standing  which  shall 
become  regular  star  ding  when  a satisfactory  official  statement  has  been  filed 
with  the  committee. 

Matriculation.  Before  being  admitted  to  registration  or  to  any  class-room 
work,  a student  enrolled  in  the  college  for  the  first  time  must  present  himself 
for  matriculation.  Those  entering  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  will  present 
themselves  at  the  dean’s  office  before  the  first  day  on  which  classes  meet.  Can- 
didates for  admission  will  present,  (1)  A certificate  from  the  college  entrance 
committee  showing  that  the  entrance  requirements  have  been  met,  or  one  from 
the  committee  on  advance  standing  and  a certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  when 
the  student  seeks  to  enter  an  upper  class.  (2)  One  or  more  testimonials  of  good 
moral  character. 

Satisfactory  credentials  will  then  receive  final  approval;  instructions  will 
be  given  with  reference  to  the  completion  or  correction  of  defective  credentials; 
the  student  will  be  definitely  informed  regarding  any  necessary  conditions.  Stu- 
dents not  prepared  to  elect  a major  will  be  assigned  to  some  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty who  will  act  as  faculty  advisor  on  electives  until  such  time  as  the  group 
and  major  shall  have  been  determined.  After  matriculation  is  thus  completed, 
the  candidate  will  consult  his  faculty  advisor  in  the  preparation  of  his  prelimi- 
nary schedule  and  may  then  proceed  to  registration. 

Students  entering  college  later  than  the  opening  day  should  present  them- 
selves at  the  dean’s  office  for  matriculation  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

Registration.  Students  are  required  to  register  in  Burnham  Hall  on  one  of 
the  days  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  In  1912  these  days  are  June  5 and  Septem- 
ber 17. 

Anyone  not  doing  so  may  be  charged  a registration  fee  of  one  dollar.  There 
is  no  registration  fee  charged  those  who  register  on  the  days  designated. 

Schedules  of  the  college  classes  and  blanks  for  preliminary  schedules  will 
be  available  in  Burnham  Hall  during  registration  days. 

There  are  four  steps  in  registration. 

1.  The  student  will  prepare  a preliminary  schedule  in  consultation  with 
his  faculty  advisor  on  electives.  When  completed  it  must  be  signed  by  the  stu- 
dent and  the  advisor. 

2.  The  preliminary  schedule  shall  be  presented  to  the  committee  on  sched- 
ules of  the  class  to  which  he  has  been  assigned.  This  committee  will  issue  a 
permanent  schedule  which  must  be  registered  with  the  class  officer  for  that 
class. 

3.  The  registration  card  or  permanent  schedule  must  be  presented  to  the 
secretary  of  the  college,  who  will  sign  it  when  all  bills  and  fees  are  settled. 

4.  The  student  must  then  present  the  registration  card,  signed  by  the 
secretary  of  the  college,  to  each  instructor  for  admission  to  class.  No  student 
failing  to  present  a registration  card,  properly  signed,  will  be  admitted  to  any 
class. 
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No  registration  card  can  be  altered  except  on  a written  petition,  approved 
by  the  faculty  advisor  and  granted  by  vote  of  the  faculty. 

Graduate  students  shall,  on  the  day  of  registration,  file  a preliminary  sched- 
ule with  the  committee  on  degrees.  This  committee  will  then  issue  permanent 
schedules  and  these  shall  be  treated  as  the  registration  cards  of  undergraduates. 

Admission  Unit.  The  college  defines  the  meaning  of  4 ‘four 
years  of  high  school  or  academic  preparation' ’ required  for  col- 
lege entrance,  by  expressing  such  preparation  in  terms  of  units. 
“A  unit  is  the  amount  of  work  represented  by  five  recitations 
per  week  of  not  less  than  forty  minutes  each,  for  a school  year 
of  not  less  than  thirty-five  weeks."  Four  weekly  recitations  of 
fifty-five  minutes  each  will  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
unit  as  defined  above. 

> 

Units  Required.  Fifteen  units  are  demanded  of  all  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  regular  standing  in  the  freshman  class. 
Half  units  will  be  accepted  only  when  presented  in  addition  to 
integral  units  in  the  same  subject,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
sciences  may  be  regarded  as  one  subject.  Of  the  fifteen  units 
required  ten  and  a half  units  are  prescribed  and  four  and  a half  { 
elective. 


PRESCRIBED  UNITS. 

? 

! 

The  prescribed  units  are  as  follows^:* 


I. 

English, 

3 units. 

II. 

Foreign  Languages, 

3 units. 

III. 

History, 

1 unit. 

IV. 

Mathematics, 

2|  units. 

V. 

Sciences, 

1 unit. 
10J  units. 

ELECTIVE  UNITS. 

Four  and  a half  additional  units  must  be  chosen  from  the 
following  subjects: 

I,  English,  1 unit. 

II,  1.  French,  1 to  3 units. 


*The  Roman  numerals  before  the  following  headings  refer  to  the  groups, 
which  are  described  in  the  following  pages;  the  Arabic  numerals  following  the 
Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  different  subheads  classified  under  the  groups. 
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II,  2.  German, 

II,  3.  Greek, 

II,  4.  Latin, 

III,  History, 

IV,  Mathematics, 

V,  1,  Botany, 

V,  2,  Chemistry, 

V,  3,  Physiography, 

V,  4.  Physics, 

V,  5.  Physiology, 

V,  6.  Zoology, 

VI,  1.  Drawing, 

VI,  2.  Domestic  Science, 
VI,  3.  Manual  Training, 
VI,  4.  Music, 


J to  1 unit. 
1 unit. 


J to  1 unit. 
1 unit. 


1 unit. 

1 to  2 units, 


J unit. 
1 unit. 


1 to  3 units. 
1 to  3 units. 
1 to  4 units. 
1 to  2 units. 
J to  1 unit. 

1 unit. 


1 unit. 


Entrance  Deficiencies.  A student  who  is  deficient  in  not 
ore  than  two  entrance  units  may  be  admitted  to  irregular 
anding  as  a freshman,  but  no  student  can  be  promoted  from 
le  freshman  class  unless  all  deficiencies  have  been  removed  by 
issing  in  the  deficient  subjects  in  an  accredited  high  school  or 
iademy,  or  by  passing  entrance  examinations  at  Drury.  If, 
rwever,  a student  has  other  entrance  units  but  is  deficient  in 
le  foreign  language  requirement,  he  can  remove  it  by  taking 
i college,  foreign  language  courses  additional  to  those  required, 
i such  a case  one  three-hour  language  course  in  college  is 
>unted  as  the  equivalent  of  one  and  one-half  entrance  units, 
o work  taken  to  remove  an  entrance  deficiency  can  be  counted 
ward  college  graduation. 

Special  Students.  Special  students  of  two  classes  are 
knitted  into  the  college: 

1.  Students  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Drury  College 
ay  be  admitted  to  the  college  classes  which  they  elect  pro- 
ded  satisfactory  evidence  of  fitness  to  pursue  the  desired  work 
given. 

2.  Persons  of  mature  judgment  and  experience  who  have 
3t  completed  thirteen  units  of  high  school  work,  and  who  are 
3t  candidates  for  a degree,  may  by  special  vote  of  the  faculty 
3 admitted  to  college  classes  to  which  they  are  qualified.  Such 
arsons  must  satisfy  the  individual  instructors  of  their  ability 
) do  the  work  desired. 
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In  all  cases  special  students  must  have  the  approval  of  1 
instructor  before  enrolling  in  any  class. 

Advanced  Standing.  No  college  credit  is  given  for  hi 
school  work  in  excess  of  entrance  requirements.  Stude: 
believing  themselves  to  have  completed  work  of  college  gr* 
who  are  without  credentials  are  given  the  privilege  of  a spec 
examination  under  the  rules  and  fees  governing  that  matter. 

Every  candidate  must  satisfy  all  entrance  requiremei 
before  he  can  apply  for  advanced  standing  and  his  class  stai 
ing  will  be  provisionally  determined  in  accordance  with  the  c 
ditions  indicated  in  part  three. 

A student  from  another  college  must  present  a letter 
honorable  dismissal  from  the  certifying  college.  Courses 
standard  college  rank,  equivalent  to  those  of  Drury,  pursued 
other  institutions  will  be  given  provisional  credit  on  the  p 
sentation  of  a certified  official  record  of  the  work  done.  1 
question  of  the  equivalency  of  courses  must  be  determined 
the  committee  on  advanced  standing  and  approved  by  a vote 
the  faculty  before  any  grade  can  have  any  official  signifies 
whatsoever.  In  cases  of  doubt,  the  committee  on  advan* 
standing  requires  the  approval  of  the  heads  of  the  departme 
involved  on  the  equivalency  of  work  offered  before  taking  cc 
mittee  action. 

Provisional  standing  becomes  permanent  standing  at 
end  of  the  first  year  in  Drury,  provided  all  work  has  b; 
satisfactory. 

Not  more  than  thirty-six  semester  hours  of  college  erd 
will  be  granted  for  one  year's  work  of  not  less  than  thirtyi 
weeks  done  in  residence  at  any  institution. 

Candidates  securing  advanced  standing  are  subject  to  all 
regulations  and  requirements  for  a Bachelor's  Degree  fr 
Drury  College. 


DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  REQUIREMENTS. 

I.  ENGLISH. 

Three  units  must  be  offered  in  English. 

A fourth  unit  in  English  cannot  be  granted  without  exa 
nation  except  at  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  Eng 
department. 


i ' — 3LJLJ 
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The  purpose  of  the  entrance  requirements  in  English  is  to 
test  the  student's  ability  to  write  the  language  clearly  and  cor- 
rectly. Spelling,  grammar,  and  the  elementary  principles  of 
sentence  and  paragraph  structure  must  be  mastered  before  the 
candidate  presents  himself  for  admission. 

1.  Grammar  and  Elements  of  Rhetoric— One  Unit. 

Scott  and  Denny's  Rhetoric  is  suggested. 

2.  Reading— One  Unit. 

This  part  of  the  examination  is  based  upon  the  reading  and 
study  of  certain  books,  essays,  and  poems;  but  familiarity  with 
chese  works  of  literature  will  not  compensate  for  serious 
?aults  in  composition.  Questions  of  minute  interpretation  or  of 
shilological  detail  are  not  emphasized  in  the  examination  fan 
ntelligent  understanding  of  the  works  in  their  broader  aspects, 
iccompanied  by  the  ability  to  write  good  English,  is  all  that  is 
expected. 

In  1912-13  ten  books,  selected  by  groups,  as  prescribed, 
?rom  the  following  list,  must  be  read.  The  candidate  will  be 
•equired  to  write  a short  theme  on  each  of  several  topics,  based 
ipon  the  books  read.  He  should  read  them  as  he  reads  other 
oooks;  he  is  expected  not  to  know  them  minutely,  but  to  have 
;heir  most  important  parts  well  in  mind. 

Group  I.  (Two  to  be  selected.) 

Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It,  Henry  V,  Julius  Caesar , 
The  Merchant  of  Venice , Twelfth  Night, 

Group  IL  (One  to  be  selected.) 

Bacon's  Essays;  Bunyan's  The  Pilgrim's  Progress , Part  I; 
The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Franklin's 
Autobiography . 

Group  III.  (One  to  be  selected.) 

Chaucer's  Prologue ; Spencer's  Faerie  Queene  (selections); 
D°Pe's  The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Vil- 
age;  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  {First  Series)  Books  II  and 
TIIy  with  especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper 
md  Burns. 

| Group  IV.  (Two  to  be  selected.) 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Scott's 
Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven 
jables;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond ; Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford; 
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Dickens’  A Tale  of  Two  Cities;  George  Eliot’s  Silas  Marner; 
Blackmore’s  Lorna  Doone. 

Group  V.  (Two  to  be  selected. ) 

Irving’s  Sketch  Book;  Lamb’s  Essays  of  Elia;  DeQuincey’s 
Joan  of  Arc  and  The  English  Mail  Coach;  Carlyle’s  Heroes  and 
Hero  Worship;  Emerson’s  Essays  (selected) ; Ruskin’s  Sesame 
and  Lilies. 

Group  VI.  (Two  to  be  selected. ) 

Coleridge’s  The  Ancient  Mariner;  Scott’s  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake;  Byron’s  Mazeppa  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Pal- 
grave’s  Golden  Treasury  [First  Series ],  Book  IV,  with  especial 
attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats  and  Shelley;  Macauley’s  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome;  Poe’s  Poems;  Lowell’s  The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal;  Arnold’s  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Longfellow’s  The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish;  Tennyson’s  Gareth  and  Lynette, 
Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning’s 
Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  , 
News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Evelyn  Hope,  Home  Thoughts  from 
Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  ' 
Camp,  The  Boy  and  the  Angel,  One  Word  More,  Herve  Riel, 
Pheidippides. 

■ 

3.  Careful  Study— One  Unit. 

Certain  books  are  prescribed  for  careful  study;  the  candi- 
date will  be  examined  on  subject  matter,  literary  form  and 
structure,  and  will  be  tested  on  his  ability  to  express  his  knowb  j 
edge  with  clearness  and  accuracy.  The  books  set  apart  for , 
this  part  of  the  examination  in  1912-13  are:  Shakespeare's  j 
Macbeth;  Milton's  Lycidas , Comus , L’ Allegro,  and//  Penseroso] 
Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  or  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration] 
Macauley's  Life  of  Johnson,  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns . 

II.  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

Three  units  must  be  offered  in  foreign  languages.  Two  of 
these  must  be  in  a single  language.  One  year's  work  in  a lan- 
guage will  not  be  granted  entrance  credit  unless  the  study  of 
that  language  is  continued  in  college.  The  maximum  number 
of  units  which  may  be  offered  in  foreign  languages  is  seven. 

1.  French.  The  maximum  number  of  units  which  may  be ! 
offered  in  French  is  three.  Students  intending  to  major  ini 
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i-ench  during  their  college  course  must  present  two  units  in 
(•eek  or  in  Latin  and  two  units  in  French  or  in  German  upon 
; trance. 

1.  First  Year  French — One  Unit. 

This  should  include  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  drill  in  pro- 
nciation,  inflection  of  the  regular  and  a few  of  the  irregular 
irbs,  inflection  of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  and  the  elementary 
lies  of  syntax.  The  writing  of  easy  exercises  in  French,  as 
111  as  dictation  from  the  French,  and  the  reading  of  about  150 
;ges  of  text  form  the  latter  part  of  the  work.  Grammar  sug- 
;sted,  Thieme  and  Efflnger.  Reading  suggested,  Bruno,  Le 
\ur  de  la  France . 

2.  Second  Year  French— One  Unit. 

This  should  continue  the  work  of  the  first  year  and 
Miplete  the  study  of  the  irregular  verbs.  The  grammar 
i)uld  be  reviewed,  and  the  writing  of  French  from  exercises 
d from  dictation  is  required.  The  reading  should  cover  about 
\)  pages  of  modern  prose,  stories,  and  plays.  Texts  sug- 
;?ted,  Mariet,  La  Tache  du  Petit  Pierre;  Labiche  and  Martin, 

J Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon;  Kron,  French  Daily  Life;  Halevy' 
Abbe  Constantin . 

3.  Third  Year  French— One  Unit. 

The  third-year  work  in  French  must  include  the  reading  of 
m 400  to  600  pages  of  French  prose,  stories,  and  plays, 
<;ether  with  practice  in  giving  paraphrases,  and  abstracts  of 
:ts  read,  more  detailed  study  of  grammar,  and  writing  from 
i tation. 

2.  German.  The  maximum  number  of  units  which  may  be 
'3red  in  German  is  three.  Students  intending  to  major  in 
3rman  during  their  college  course  must  present  two  units  in 
j?ek  or  two  units  in  Latin  and  two  units  in  German  upon 
■ ranee. 

1.  First  Year  German — One  Unit. 

This  should  include  thorough  and  complete  work  in  gram- 
rr>  the  memorizing  of  idiomatic  expressions  and  short  poems, 

a large  amount  of  oral  and  dictation  work.  The  purpose 
i uld  be  to  give  the  pupil  a speaking  as  well  as  a reading 
: Pledge  of  German.  About  150  pages  of  easy  text  should  be 
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read.  Texts  suggested,  Collar,  First  Year  German ; Muell 
and  Wenckebach,  Glueck  Auf;  Gerstaecker,  Germelshausen. 

2.  Second  Year  German— One  Unit. 

This  should  include  the  reading  of  about  300  pages  of  me 
ern  German,  drill  in  translating  into  German  easy  variations  - 
the  daily  reading,  with  abstracts,  written  and  oral,  of  select 
passages.  Grammar  work  should  be  continued  throughout  t 
the  year. 

3.  Third  Year  German— One  Unit. 

This  should  include  the  reading  of  about  400  to  450  pages 
moderately  difficult  German  in  both  prose  and  verse  togeth 
with  paraphrases  and  abstracts,  oral  and  written,  and  a detail 
review  of  grammar. 

3.  Greek.  The  maximum  number  of  units  which  may 
offered  in  Greek  is  three.  Students  intending  to  major  in  Gre; 
in  college  must  present  four  units  in  Latin,  or  two  units  in  La^ 
and  two  units  in  Greek. 

1.  Grammar  and  Composition — One  Unit. 

Elementary  Greek,  as  presented  by  Ball's  or  some  ott 

standard  beginner's  book  and  grammar. 

. 

2 . Xenophon — One  Unit. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis , four  books,  or  an  equivalent  amor 
of  similar  Attic  Greek. 

B 

3.  Homer— One  Unit. 

Homer's  Iliad  or  Odyssey , three  books. 

Greek  Prose  Composition  based  on  Xenophon's  Anabar 

is  required. 

4.  Latin.  The  maximum  number  of  units  which  may 
offered  in  Latin  is  four.  Two  units  must  be  offered  by  studei 
who  wish  to  continue  Latin  in  college.  Students  intending 
major  in  Latin  in  college  must  present  four  units  in  Latin  up 
entrance. 

1.  Grammar  and  Composition— One  Unit. 

Elementary  Latin  Book,  with  grammar  and  easy  reading 

2 . Caesar— One  Unit. 

Caesar’s  Gallic  War , four  books. 
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3 .  Cicero— One  Unit. 

Six  orations  of  Cicero,  including  the  Manilian  Law. 

U.  Vergil— One  Unit. 

Vergil's  JEneid , six  books. 

Latin  Prose  Composition  based  on  Caesar  and  Cicero  is 
equired. 

III.  HISTORY. 

One  unit  must  be  offered  in  history.  The  maximum  num- 
er  of  units  which  may  be  offered  in  history  is  three.  Students 
1 tending  to  major  in  history  must  present  two  units  upon 
ntrance. 

To  meet  the  requirements,  the  work  done  in  history  must  be 
qual  to  the  work  done  in  the  * ‘first  class"  high  schools  of  the 
tate.  In  connection  with  the  standard  text-book,  collateral 
eading  and  topical  work  should  be  required. 

1 . Ancient  History— One  Unit. 

2.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History— One  Unit. 

3.  English  History— One  Unit. 

4.  American  History — One  Unit. 

5.  Civil  Government— One-half  Unit. 

IV.  MATHEMATICS. 

Two  and  one-half  units  are  required  in  mathematics.  The 
laximum  number  of  units  which  may  be  offered  in  mathematics 
? three  and  one-half. 

1.  Algebra— One  and  One-half  Units. 

Algebra,  including  quadratic  equations  and  the  progressions, 
'he  work  must  be  the  equivalent  of  that  covered  in  Beman  and 
mith’s  Academic  Algebra  or  a text  of  equal  merit. 

2.  Plane  Geometry— One  Unit. 

Plane  Geometry,  the  whole  of  the  five  books,  including  the 
emonstration  of  numerous  original  theorems  and  the  solution 
f numerical  exercises.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  de- 
lonstration  of  originals.  The  text-book  suggested  is  Beman 
nd  Smith's,  Wells'  or  Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry. 

3.  Solid  Geometry— One-half  Unit. 

The  work  required  in  solid  geometry  must  include  the 
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theorems  and  constructions  given  in  the  standard  texts,  such  aj  I 
Beman  and  Smith's,  Wentworth's,  Wells',  or  Phillip  an  1 
Fisher's.  The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  indue 
ing  loci  problems  is  required. 

J+.  Trigonometry— One-half  Unit. 

Proofs  of  the  principal  formulas,  particularly  the  simi 
cosine,  and  tangent  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  angles!  j 
solution  of  simple  trigonometric  equations;  the  derivation  of  th  | 
law  of  sines,  the  law  of  cosines,  and  the  law  of  tangents;  an 
the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles. 

V.  SCIENCES. 

One  unit  must  be  offered  in  science.  The  maximum  nun 
ber  of  units  which  may  be  offered  in  science  is  five.  Studenl  1 
intending  to  major  in  science  must  present  two  units  upo 
entrance. 

1.  Botany — One  Unit. 

One  year's  work  is  required,  consisting  of  three  recitation 
and  two  double  periods  of  laboratory  and  field  work.  The  anat 
omy,  histology,  and  physiology  of  type  plants  of  the  thalb 
phytes,  bryophytes,  pteridophytes  and  spermatophytes  shouii 
be  studied.  The  work  should  emphasize  evolution,  classifid[j 
tion,  ecology  and  economic  botany. 

2.  Chemistry— One  Unit. 

One  year's  work  is  required,  consisting  of  three  recitation  ! 
and  two  double  periods  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  Tl 
text-book  should  give  the  student  a connected  and  comprehe(| 
sive  view  of  the  fundamental  laws  and  important  facts  in  elf 
mentary  chemistry.  Text-book  suggested,  McPherson  ai< 
Henderson's  or  Newell's  or  Remsen's  Briefer  Course . 

3.  Physical  Geography— One-half  to  One  Unit. 

The  preparation  should  consist  of  the  study  of  a standai 
text-book,  such  as  Gilbert  and  Bringham's  Introduction , su} 
plemented  by  lectures,  laboratory  and  field  work.  One-ha 
unit's  credit  is  given  for  one-half  year's  work  and  one  unit  f( 
one  year's  work. 

4.  Physics— One  Unit. 

One  year's  work  is  required,  consisting  of  three  recitation 
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and  two  periods  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  Each  student 
is  expected  to  keep  a careful  record  of  all  experiments,  with 
discussions  of  same.  Text-book  suggested,  Millikan  and 
Gale’s. 

5.  Physiology— One-half  Unit. 

The  work  should  include  some  knowledge  of  human  anat- 
omy, the  nature  of  foods,  the  essential  facts  of  digestion, 
absorption,  circulation,  secretion,  and  respiration,  together  with 
the  study  of  the  nervous  system  and  its  functions.  The  student 
should  keep  a note-book  indicating  the  character  of  study  by 
careful  outline  drawings,  with  explanations  of  such  drawings.  A 
standard  text-book  is  essential. 

6.  Zoology— One  Unit. 

The  time  devoted  to  Zoology,  and  the  nature  of  the  work, 
should  be  similar  to  that  of  Botany.  Type  animals  of  the 
various  branches  or  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom  should  be  dis- 
sected. The  laboratory  work  should  be  associated  with  field 
work  and  the  study  of  a standard  text.  Some  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  evolution  and  classification  of  animals. 

VI.  FREE  ELECTIVES  WITH  LIMITED  CREDIT. 

1.  Drawing. 

1.  Freehand — One-half  Unit. 

The  student  must  be  able  to  make  freehand,  accurate  out- 
lines or  shaded  drawings  of  geometrical  forms;  must  be  familiar 
with  the  use  of  ordinary  instruments,  and  solve  geometrical 
problems  with  accuracy  and  rapidity;  must  be  practiced  in  the 
drawing  of  the  ellipse,  the  parabola,  and  the  hyperbola;  and 
must  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  projection,  being  able  to 
represent  solid  geometrical  and  other  forms  on  a plane  surface. 
The  student  must  present  not  less  than  twenty  drawings  as 
specimens  of  his  work. 

2 . Mechanical— One-half  Unit. 

A standard  secondary  course  will  be  accepted  when  the  stu- 
dent's plates  made  in  the  course  have  been  approved  by  the  col- 
lege department  of  drawing. 

2.  Domestic  Science — One  Unit. 

Credit  will  be  granted  in  domestic  science  only  when  the 
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course  has  been  completed  in  a department  of  domestic  science 
approved  by  the  accrediting  committee  of  the  college. 

3.  Manual  Training— One  Unit. 

Credit  will  be  granted  in  manual  training  only  when  the 
course  has  been  completed  in  a department  of  manual  training 
approved  by  the  accrediting  committee  of.  the  college. 

4.  Music— One  to  Two  Units. 

- If  two  units  are  offered  in  music,  the  second  one  must  be 
in  a theoretical  course. 

1 . Piano— One  Unit. 

The  completion  of  the  fourth  grade  as  given  in  the  course! 
of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  or  its  equivalent. 

2.  Organ— One  Unit. 

Whiting's  Six  Months  on  the  Organ;  Rinck's  Chorals,  \ 
varied;  Buck's  Studies  in  Pedal  Phrasing;  Rinck's  Organ] 
School , Part  III. 

3.  Voice — One  Unit.  5 

The  completion  of  one  year  of  study  in  voice  under  the 

vocal  department  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  or  its 
equivalent. 

If.  Harmony — One  Unit. 

The  scales,  regular  and  altered  chords,  modulation,  suspen- 
sions, appoggiaturas,  organ  point.  Exercises  from  a figured  bass. 

5.  History— One  Unit. 

The  development  of  the  musical  forms  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  lives  and  compositions  of  the  great  composers  since 
1685. 


ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION. 

Students  who  are  deficient  in  the  number  of  accredited; 
units,  or  who  are  not  admitted  by  certificate,  can  be  admitted  j 
only  by  examination  in  the  non-accredited  preparatory  subjects.  | 
The  character  of  the  examination  in  each  case  is  indicated  byj 
the  extent  of  the  preparation  presupposed  by  the  definition  of 
the  respective  units. 
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ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE. 

Certificates  issued  by  secondary  schools  whose  names 
ippear  upon  the  accredited  list  of  the  college  will  be  accepted 
n place  of  examinations  in  the  preparatory  subjects  in  which 
he  entrance  requirements  of  the  college  are  fully  covered  by 
he  certificates.  The  official  list  of  accredited  schools  is  on  file 
it  the  college  office  and  information  will  be  cheerfully  furnished 
»n  application  to  the  secretary. 

Certificates  issued  by  other  high  schools  and  academies,, 
:oncerning  whose  standing  the  faculty  is  satisfied,  are  eligible 
or  acceptance  in  place  of  examinations.  A certificate  will  in 
10  case  be  accepted  instead  of  examinations  unless  the  student 
las  been  duly  graduated  after  having  completed  a full  course  in 
he  school.  A school  which  desires  the  certificate  privilege 
hould  make  application,  through  its  principal,  to  the  chairman 
»f  the  committee  on  entrance.  It  should  furnish  full  particu- 
ars  regarding  its  work  on  a blank  supplied  by  the  chairman  of 
he  committee.  A catalogue  or  circular  of  the  school  should  be 
orwarded  with  the  application. 

There  are  also  some  ‘ 'partially  accredited  schools” 
diich  do  not  fulfill  all  the  requirements  of  an  accredited  school, 
>ut  offer  at  least  twelve  approved  units.  Work  done  in  these 
chools  is  accepted  for  entrance  so  far  as  it  is  approved,  but 
heir  graduates  must  submit  to  an  examination  in  other  subjects 
vhich  they  wish  to  offer  for  entrance. 

Admission  by  certificate  is  in  all  cases  provisional,  and 
it  is  understood  that  the  privilege  may  be  withdrawn  from  any 
chool  if  the  preparation  given  students  shall  prove  to  be 
leficient. 

Each  certificate  must  be  made  out  on  a blank  furnished 
on  application)  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  entrance, 
ind  must  give  information  regarding  the  amount  and  character 
f the  work  of  the  student  in  each  subject.  This  should  be 
ent  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  entrance  by  the  author- 
ties  of  the  school  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  not  later  than 
ne  week  before  the  opening  of  college.  It  should  in  no  case  be 
elivered  to  the  entering  student.  The  certificate  will  be 
ccepted  only  to  the  extent  that  it  actually  covers,  or  is  equiv- 
lent  to,  the  published  requirements  for  admission. 
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PART  III. 

CLASS  STANDING  AND  DEGREES. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS. 

Undergraduate  students  are  classified  as  regular,  irregula 
and  special.  Graduate  students  are  classified  according  to  tl 
number  of  years  of  registration  in  the  college  after  the  awar 
ing  of  the  Bachelor's  Degree. 

A Regular  Student  is  a student  who  is  free  from  conditio  { 
and  deficiencies  and  who  is  doing  full  work  as  a freshmajj 
sophomore,  junior  or  senior.  Full  work  consists  in  the  fresj 
man  and  sophomore  years  of  sixteen,  and  in  the  junior  and  se 
ior  years  of  fifteen  recitation*  hours  per  week  in  courses  j 
instruction  in  the  respective  years. 

1 

An  Irregular  Student  is  a student  who  is  classified  as? 
freshman,  sophomore,  junior  or  senior,  but  who  is  either  n 
carrying  full  work  in  the  class  in  which  he  is  enrolled,  or  o 
who  is  conditioned  or  deficient  in  one  or  more  studies. 

A Special  Student  is  a student  who  pursues  particul 
studies  without  reference  to  graduation. 

Regular  and  irregular  students  have  class  standing— that 
are  ranked  as  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors  or  seniors  bj| 
special  students  have  no  class  standing.  Class  standing  can  < j 
gained  only  by  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  collej 
curriculum. 

A Regular  Freshman  is  a student  who  has  presented  fifte 
units  for  admission,  and  who  is  doing  full  freshman  work. 

A Regular  Sophomore  is  a student  who  has  completed 
admission  requirements,  who  has  completed  the  work  of  t 
freshman  year,  and  who  is  doing  full  work  in  the  sophomore  ye* 

*Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  counted  as  one  recitation  hour. 
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A Regular  Junior  is  a student  who  has  gained  the  rank  of  a 
regular  sophomore,  who  has  completed  the  work  of  the  sopho- 
more year,  and  who  is  doing  full  work  in  the  junior  year. 

A Regular  Senior  is  a student  who  has  gained  the  the  rank 
of  a regular  junior,  who  has  completed  the  work  of  the  junior 
year,  and  who  is  doing  full  work  in  the  senior  year. 

An  Irregular  Freshman  is  a student  who  has  presented  at 
least  thirteen  and  less  than  fifteen  units  required  for  admission, 
or  a student  admitted  to  class  standing  and  having  credits  for 
less  than  twenty-three  semester  hours.  Students  who  at  the 
end  of  their  freshman  year,  either  have  not  completed  the  fif- 
teen units  required  for  unconditional  admission,  or  who  have  not 
at  least  twenty-three  semester  hours  to  their  credit,  cannot 
advance  in  class  standing.  Such  students  are  classified  as 
freshmen  until  all  conditions  and  deficiencies  are  removed, 
i 

An  Irregular  Sophomore  is  a student  who  has  completed 
the  entrance  requirements  and  who  has  a total  credit  of  at  least 
twenty-three  semester  hours  and  less  than  thirty-five  semester 
hours.  Students  who  at  the  end  of  their  sophomore  year  either 
have  not  removed  all  freshman  conditions  and  deficiencies,  or 
who  have  not  at  least  fifty-six  semester  hours  to  their  credit, 
cannot  advance  in  class  standing.  Such  students  are  classified 
as  sophomores  until  all  conditions  and  deficiencies  are  removed. 

An  Irregular  Junior  is  a student  who  has  completed  the 
entrance  requirements,  the  full  work  of  the  freshman  year,  and 
who  has  a credit  of  at  least  fifty-six  semester  hours  and  less 
than  sixty-eight  semester  hours.  Students  who  at  the  end  of 
their  junior  year  either  have  not  removed  all  sophomore  condi- 
tions and  deficiencies,  or  who  have  not  at  least  eighty-eight 
semester  hours  to  their  credit,  cannot  advance  in  class  stand- 
ing. Such  students  are  classified  as  juniors  until  all  conditions 
and  deficiencies  are  removed. 

An  Irregular  Senior  is  a student  who  has  completed  the 
entrance  requirements,  the  full  work  of  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years,  and  who  has  a total  credit  of  at  least  eighty- 
eight  semester  hours  and  less  than  ninety-five  semester  hours. 
Students  who  at  the  end  of  their  senior  year  have  not  removed 
all  conditions,  deficiencies  and  irregularities,  and  who  have  not 
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one  hundred  and  twenty-four  semester  hours  to  their  credit, 
cannot  graduate  until  the  commencement  subsequent  to  the 
gaining  of  the  requisite  credit. 

Special  Students  are  subject  to  all  the  general  regulations 
of  the  college  in  regard  to  registration,  conduct,  attendance  at 
classes  and  chapel,  absences,  examinations,  conditions  and  defi- 
ciences,  and  to  all  of  the  particular  requirements  of  the  major 
elected.  Unless  excused  by  a special  vote  of  the  faculty,  spec-  ( 
ial  students  are  required  to  take  the  prescribed  work  in  physical 
culture  during  the  first  and  second  years  of  their  attendance. 

If  a special  student  is  deficient  or  conditioned  in  two  courses 
in  any  semester,  or  if  at  any  time  a special  student  has  an  accu- ! 
mulation  of  three  conditions  or  deficiencies  recorded  against 
him,  his  connection  with  the  college  is  thereby  terminated. 

Special  students  may  become  regular  by  complying  with 
the  entrance  requirements  and  the  work  necessary  for  the  class  | 
standing  which  is  desired . 

Amount  of  Class  Work.  Irregular  and  special  students  are 
expected  to  elect  full  work  unless  excused  by  the  elective 5 I 
committee. 

All  requests  for  a schedule  of  more  than  eighteen  hours, 
of  recitation  work  or  for  a schedule  of  less  than  fifteen  hours ; 
of  recitation  work  must  be  approved  by  the  student’s  faculty  | 
advisor  and  presented  in  writing  to  the  chairman  of  the  elective  1 
committee. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  elect  more  than  sixteen  hours 
during  the  first  and  second  years  or  more  than  fifteen  hours 
during  the  third  and  fourth  years  unless  his  record  shows  a 
grade  of  B or  above  in  at  least  two  subjects  and  that  he  has' 
not  received  a grade  of  D or  below  in  more  than  two  subjects 
for  the  last  preceding  semester. 

If  the  work  of  any  student  who  has  been  permitted  to  take 
more  than  the  regular  amount  of  work  is  reported  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  faculty,  such  student  will  be  required  to  drop  the  : 
additional  work  if,  after  he  has  been  warned,  he  fails  to  do  sat- 
isfactory work  in  all  his  classes. 

Maximum  College  Credit.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  more 
than  eighteen  recitation  hours  per  week.  This  rule  applies  to 
work  being  made  up  outside  of  class  unless  the  student  has  been 
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regularly  registered  and  has  attended  one-half  the  meetings  of 
the  course  in  which  the  condition  to  be  removed  occurred. 
Additional  work  may  be  taken  without  college  credit  by  a 
special  vote  of  the  faculty. 

No  Credit.  No  credit  towards  graduation  will  be  given  for 
more  than  eighteen  hours  in  education;  for  more  than  thirty 
hours  in  a major  of  a culture  group;  for  more  than  thirty-six 
hours  in  a pre-professional  group;  for  a single  year  of  beginning 
work  in  a foreign  language  unless  that  work  has  been  preceeded 
by  three  years  of  consecutive  college  work  in  some  one  foreign 
language;  or  for  work  in  methods  and  practice  teaching. 

Loss  of  Credit.  Excused  absences  from  recitations  and 
chapel  are  permitted  without  penalty  up  to  one-ninth  of  the 
total  number  of  exercises  of  the  semester  in  each  course.  All 
unexcused  absences  count  zero  in  computing  the  term  grade. 
In  case  the  total  of  absences  both  excused  and  unexcused  exceed 
the  above  limit,  the  student  loses  one-tenth  of  one  semester 
hour  of  credit  for  each  unexcused  absence  and  one-half  as  much 
for  each  excused  absence. 

This  rule  does  not  apply  to  absences  caused  by  prolonged 
illness  or  by  the  duties  of  any  official  representative  of  the  col- 
lege. The  administrative  details  of  this  regulation  are  pub- 
lished in  the  booklet  of  rules  and  regulations. 

Credit  for  Quality.  In  computing  hours  for  graduation, 
each  hour  of  A grade  won  as  a regular  junior  or  a regular  sen- 
ior, shall  count  one  and  one-third  hours,  provided  that  the  total 
excess  credit  for  quality  shall  in  no  case  exceed  nine  semester 
hours. 

Master’s  Credit.  If  a student  at  graduation  has  more  than 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  semester  hours  required  for 
graduation,  only  the  required  amount  will  be  considered  in  de- 
termining whether  or  not  the  candidate  is  entitled  to  the  Bache- 
lor’s degree  with  distinction.  But  advanced  work  taken  during 
the  senior  year  in  excess  of  the  work  required  for  the  Bache- 
lor’s degree,  if  the  grade  A or  B has  been  attained  in  such  work, 
may,  by  vote  of  the  faculty,  be  counted  as  partial  fulfillment 
of  the  work  required  of  a candidate  for  the  Master’s  degree. 
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Change  of  Studies.  No  student  may  discontinue  any  study 
in  which  he  has  been  enrolled,  or  begin  a study  in  which  he  was 
not  enrolled  at  registration,  except  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  instructor. 

All  requests  involving  a change  of  study  or  studies  must  be 
approved  by  the  student’s  faculty  advisor  and  presented  in 
writing  to  the  chairman  of  the  elective  committee. 

Change  of  Groups.  No  student  may  change  his  major 
except  by  a special  vote  of  the  faculty. 

All  requests  involving  such  a change  must  be  approved  by 
the  student’s  faculty  advisor  and  presented  in  writing  to  the 
chairman  of  the  elective  committee. 

Examinations.  1.  Examinations  will  be  given  in  all  sub- 
jects at  the  end  of  each  semester.  No  seniors  are  excused 
from  examinations  but  their  examinations  will  be  held  one  week 
before  the  regular  examinations  in  the  second  semester. 

2.  Students  failing  to  appear  for  examinations  at  the  reg- 
ular time  will  be  charged  a fee  of  $2.00  for  each  extra  exami- 
nation, unless  excused  for  sickness  or  other  sufficient  reason. 

3.  Students  failing  at  the  regular  time  shall  be  given 
another  examination  the  third  Friday  or  Saturday  after  the? 
opening  of  the  next  semester  following  the  failure.  There  is: 
no  fee  for  one  supplementary  examination  on  the  appointed 
day.  A student  failing  in  the  second  examination  will  be  1 
charged  a fee  of  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  examination. 

4.  A student  absent  from  an  examination  without  excuse 
shall  be  conditioned. 

5.  In  making  up  conditions,  only  a passing  mark  shall  be  - 
given. 

Reports.  The  average  grades  are  given  to  each  student  by 
the  registrar  at  the  close  of  each  semester,  except  when  stu- 
dents have  failed  to  pay  the  course  fees.  In  such  cases  the 
grades  will  be  announced  by  the  registrar  only  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  a receipt  from  the  secretary,  showing  that  all  fees  have 
been  paid. 

The  marks  are  based  on  a scale  of  letters,  namely: 

A,  or  Excellent,  indicating  a grade  of  93  or  above. 

B,  or  Good,  indicating  a grade  between  85  and  93. 

C,  or  Fair,  indicating  a grade  between  78  and  85. 
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D,  or  Poor,  indicating  a grade  between  70  and  78. 

E,  or  Conditioned,  indicating  a grade  between  60  and  70. 

F,  or  Failed,  indicating  a grade  below  60. 

A minimum  passing  mark  of  D is  required  for  each  semes- 
>r  in  each  study.  E indicates  a condition,  which  may  be 
amoved  by  examination.  F indicates  a failure,  which  can  be 
amoved  only  by  repeating  the  class  work,  unless  excused  by 
le  faculty.  In  no  case  can  any  credit  whatsoever  be  gained 
y an  F. 

Physical  Culture.  All  freshmen,  sophomores  and  specials 
re  required  to  take  physical  exercise  two  hours  per  week 
iroughout  the  college  year.  This  work  is  done  in  gymnasium 
asses  under  competent  instructors,  except  in  case  of  the  mem- 
3rs  of  regular  athletic  teams.  Such  members  are  excused 
*om  gymnasium  work  during  the  season  of  the  team  to  which 
ich  belongs. 

Rhetoricals.  All  sophomores  and  juniors  who  do  not  take 
2tive  parts  in  one  of  the  college  literary  societies  are  required 
) deliver  an  oration  each  year. 

Every  junior  must  submit  one  theme,  of  not  less  than  1,000 
ords  each  semester  to  the  English  department  for  criticism, 
very  senior  must  submit  a carefully  prepared  and  typewritten 
$say,  of  not  less  than  2,500  words,  on  or  before  the  first  of 
pril,  to  the  English  department  for  criticism. 

Majors.  All  freshmen  may  and  all  sophomores  must  elect 
major  study  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Anyone  failing  to 
3 so  within  a reasonable  time  after  the  beginning  of  his  sopho- 
lore  year,  loses  the  privilege  of  electing  and  will  be  assigned  a 
lajor  by  the  elective  committee. 

The  major  study  must  be  chosen  in  some  one  department  of 
istruction  offering  a major  group  from  a subject  that  may  be 
;udied  throughout  the  sophomore,  junior  and  senior  years,  with 
minimum  credit  of  eighteen  semester  hours.  Elementary  work 
innot  be  counted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  major  require- 
ent.  The  maximum  amount  of  credit  in  a single  department 
lat  may  be  offered  for  a Bachelor’s  Degree  is  thirty  hours  in  a 
llture  group  and  thirty-six  hours  in  a pre-professional  group, 
fork  beyond  this  maximum  may  be  counted  toward  a Master’s 
egree. 
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Honorable  Mention.  A student  carrying  full  work  an 
averaging  a grade  of  A in  all  courses  during  one  year  wi 
receive  honorable  mention  on  the  commencement  program  ani 
in  the  next  annual  catalogue. 

Departmental  Honors  will  be  awarded  at  graduation  to 
student  who  has  taken  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours  under 
single  department  and  who  has  gained  an  average  grade  of  A i 
all  the  work  done  under  that  department.  Departmental  honoi 
will  be  designated  on  the  commencement  program  and  in  th 
next  annual  catalogue. 

Commencement  Honors.  The  student  of  the  graduatin 
class  who  has  been  in  attendance  at  the  college  at  least  thre 
years  and  whose  average  grade  is  the  highest  throughout  h 
college  course,  is  awarded  First  Honor  with  the  Valedictory . 

The  student  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  been  in  attenc 
ance  at  the  college  at  least  three  years  and  whose  averag 
grade  is  the  second  highest  throughout  his  college  course  = 
awarded  the  Second  Honor  with  the  Salutatory . 

f 

Degrees.  All  degrees  conferred  by  the  college  are  awarde 
by  vote  of  the  board  of  trustees  on  recommendation  of  the  far 
ulty.  Four  degrees  are  conferred:  the  degree  of  BachmeM 
oj  Arts , the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science , the  degree  of  Mat,  < 
ter  oj  Arts , and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science.  The  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  are  awarded  wit 
the  designation  of  the  course  under  which  the  major  was  chose!  < 
At  least  one  year  of  registration,  devoted  to  studies  approved  K J 
the  faculty,  is  required  of  a candidate  for  any  degree. 

A single  condition,  irregularity,  or  deficiency  will  prevent- 
senior  from  graduating  with  his  class,  but  when  it  is  remove 
the  student  may  be  granted  his  degree  as  of  his  class  at  sorr; 
subsequent  commencement. 

All  seniors  entitled  to  receive  a diploma  must  present  to  tfc 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  degrees  on  or  before  the  first  cl 
June  a receipt,  signed  by  the  secretary,  stating  that  the  studer 
has  paid  his  diploma  fee,  and  arranged  all  his  accounts  with  th 
college,  before  the  diploma  will  be  issued. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  on  graduates  of  all  majc 
groups  except  those  listed  as  pre-professional  groups. 
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In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  oj 
Hs  a candidate  must  have  completed  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
ur  semester  hours  of  work  in  a correlated  group  of  studies 
proved  by  the  faculty. 

Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  on  graduates  majoring  in 
e of  the  pre-professional  groups. 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
ience  a candidate  must  have  completed  one  hundred  and 
enty-four  hours  of  work  in  an  approved  pre-professional 
oup  or  in  a cultural  group  in  science  or  mathematics. 

Grades  of  Distinction  in  the  Bachelor’s  Degrees.  A candi- 
te  is  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
,chelor  of  Science  either  for  an  ordinary  degree  or  a degree 
th  distinction  in  one  of  three  grades. 

Any  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  attained 
ade  C,  or  a higher  grade,  in  all  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
ir  semester  hours  required  for  graduation  is  recommended 
- a degree  with  distinction  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  If  a student  has  attained  a grade  A or  B in  sixty 
nester  hours  he  is  recommended  for  a degree  cum  laude . 

2.  If  a student  has  attained  not  less  than  B in  ninety 
nester  hours,  at  least  thirty  of  which  are  graded  A,  he  is 
commended  for  a degree  magna  cum  laude. 

3.  If  a student  has  attained  grade  A in  one  hundred  semes- 
hours  he  is  recommended  for  a degree  summa  cum  laude. 

Master  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the  col- 
e,  or  of  another  institution  of  similar  standards,  who  have 
isfactorily  completed  specialized  courses  of  study,  prescribed 
the  professors  of  the  special  departments  under  which  the 
idents  are  studying,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty, 
e amount  of  work  required  is  the  equivalent  of  twenty-four 
nester  hours  and  a thesis.  Advanced  work  taken  during  the 
lior  year  in  excess  of  the  work  required  for  the  Bachelor’s 
'ree,  if  the  grade  A or  B has  been  attained  in  such  work, 
y by  vote  of  the  faculty  be  counted  as  a partial  fulfillment 
the  work  required  of  a candidate  for  the  Master’s  degree. 

Registration.  A candidate  for  the  Master’s  degree  must 
;ister  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  in  which  he  ex- 
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pects  the  degree  to  be  conferred.  At  registration  every  gra!.- 
ate  student  whether  a candidate  for  a Master’s  degree  or  rt| 
is  required  to  file  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  jri 
degrees  a list  of  his  studies  for  the  year.  In  the  preparation] 
this  list  students  must  consult  with  the  professors  of 
departments  under  which  they  intend  to  study.  The  apprcji: 
of  this  list  by  the  faculty  constitutes  formal  admission  to  cai li 
dacy  for  the  Master’s  degrees. 

The  Plan  of  Study  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  mi 
be  pursued  with  a definite  aim  in  view.  The  work  must  k 
done  wholly  under  one  department  or,  at  most,  under  j( 
departments.  It  may  be  done  either  in  or  in  connection  v\\ 
advanced  courses  of  instruction,  or  independently  of  them.  ' < 
branch  of  study  in  which  the  Master’s  Degree  is  conferred 
recorded  on  the  diploma,  on  the  commencement  program  ann 
the  next  following  annual  catalogue. 

Thesis.  The  subject  of  the  thesis  must  be  agreed  U] 
between  the  student  and  the  professor  of  the  department  ur 
which  the  thesis  belongs.  The  thesis  must  be  typewritten  i 
bound.  It  must  have  a table  of  contents  and  a list  of  auttji 
ties  consulted.  If  accepted,  the  thesis  will  be  deposited  in?  j 
college  library.  It  must  be  submitted  to  the  professor  uf! 
whose  direction  it  was  written  on  or  before  the  first  of  Ma;> 
the  year  in  which  the  candidate  expects  the  degree  to> 
conferred. 

Examinations  will  be  held  in  May  of  each  year  by 
professor  or  professors  under  whose  direction  the  candf 
has  been  studying.  All  examinations  must  be  completed  be, ' 
the  last  faculty  meeting  of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  | 

be  conferred.  I 

Application  for  further  information  respecting  the  Mast 
degree  should  be  made  in  writing  to  Professor  B.  F.  Fin|i 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  degrees. 

Master  of  Science.  Graduate  students  who  devote  th 
selves  chiefly  to  scientific  subjects  may  receive  the  Degre< 
Master  of  Science  by  satisfying  the  conditions  requisite  for  i 
conferring  of  the  Master’s  degree,  as  outlined  under  the  Dejf 
of  Master  of  Arts. 


Courses  of  Study. 


PART  IV. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Drury  College  takes  the  middle  ground  between  prescribed 
courses  and  a free  elective  system. 

The  Group  System  comes  nearest  to  recognizing  the  claims 
)f  individual  interests  and  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  that 
nanysidedness  of  interest  that  should  be  the  result  of  a liberal 
education  without  denying  to  the  student  sufficient  opportunity 
?or  specialization.  The  required  studies  (English  12  hours, 
Mathematics  6 hours,  Foreign  Language  12  hours,  Laboratory 
Science  6 hours,  History  6 hours  and  Philosophy  6 hours) 
ippear  in  nearly  all  the  groups.  The  major  is  the  core  of  each 
'roup.  A liberal  allowance  of  free  electives  is  given  in  each 
rroup  to  provide  for  individual  interests  and  differences.  The 
lemand  of  modern  life  for  specialists  makes  correlation  such  as 
his  plan  provides  increasingly  important.  Correlation  gives  a 
>road  base  for  Jater  specialization  without  narrowing  the  col- 
ege  course. 

Electing  Major.  At  the  beginning  of  the  freshman  year  a 
tudent  may,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year  he 
nust,  elect  a major.  The  election  determines  a considerable 
>art  of  the  rest  of  his  course  and  constitutes  him  a student  in  a 
;iven  group. 

Faculty  Advisor.  The  head  of  the  department  of  his  major 
•ecomes  his  faculty  advisor  on  electives.  Each  of  the  students 
nust  present  to  his  scheduling  officer  a preliminary  schedule 
igned  by  his  faculty  advisor  when  he  registers  each  semester. 

Changing  Major.  Anyone  wishing  a change  of  major  or  a 
hange  in  his  electives  after  registering  must  present  a petition, 
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approved  in  writing  by  his  faculty  advisor,  to  the  committee  or 
electives.  The  committee  reports  to  the  faculty  which  grant;|, 
or  refuses  the  request  by  vote.  Students  should  not  change 
majors  or  enter  or  drop  classes  before  the  petition  has  beeij 
granted  by  the  faculty. 

Groups.  The  following  groups  are  published  for  the  guidj 
ance  of  students.  They  represent  the  best  judgment  of  th< 
faculty  after  long  and  careful  consideration.  It  is  expected  thaj 
a student  who  elects  a given  major  will  pursue  the  course  her. 
outlined.  However  a little  variation  from  the  published  grou]j 
will  be  allowed  on  a petition  approved  by  the  class  advisorj 
recommended  by  the  committee  on  electives,  and  voted  b; 
the  faculty.  The  policy  of  the  faculty  is  to  refuse  petitions  tj 
lessen  the  amount  of  work  in  the  major  and  not  to  excuse  fron 
the  required  studies  enumerated  above. 

The  freshman  year  in  each  group  is  so  arranged  that  it  i 
easy  to  pass  from  any  group  to  any  other  at  the  end  of  th 
freshman  year.  Therefore  an  entering  student  need  not  elec 
his  major,  or  if  he  does  elect,  his  choice  is  open  to  revision  a 
the  end  of  the  year.  In  changing  from  one  group  to  another,  '■ 
student  must  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  new  group.  Thi 
involves  no  loss  of  college  credit  since  studies  completed  but  nQ: 
required  in  the  new  group  can  count  as  electives. 

Each  student  can  elect  but  one  major.  The  name  of  hi 
major  or  his  group  indicates  his  course  of  study.  In  connectio:' 
with  any  major,  a student  of  exceptional  ability  may  receiv 
Honorable  Mention,  Departmental  Honors,  and  Commencemen 
Honors. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR’S  DEGREE. 

In  all  groups  one  hundred  twenty-four  semester  hours  ar 
required  for  graduation.  These  hours  must  correspond  to  on; 
of  the  published  groups  or  constitute  a correlated  course  ol 
study  approved  by  vote  of  the  faculty.  Before  November  firs 
of  his  senior  year,  each  candidate  for  a Bachelor’s  Degre; 
must  submit  in  writing  to  the  elective  committee  his  schem; 
for  graduation.  No  combination  of  hours  of  credit  other  thaj 
the  published  groups  can  be  accepted  for  graduation  unless  ap 
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roved  by  the  faculty  before  the  15th  day  of  February  of  the 
ear  of  graduation. 

The  maximum  amount  of  credit  in  any  one  department  that 
iay  be  counted  for  a Bachelor’s  Degree  is  thirty  semester 
eurs  in  the  culture  group  for  a B.  A.,  and  thirty-six  semester 
eurs  in  the  pre-professional  group  for  a B.  S.  Credit  beyond 
lis  maximum  may  be  counted  toward  a Master’s  Degree. 


THE  LIST  OF  CULTURE  GROUPS. 


Bible  Major. 


'reshman  Year 

Junior  Year 

IBLE 

6 

BIBLE 

6 

nglish 

7 

Hebrew  or  N.  T.  Greek 

6 

oreign  Language 

6 

Education 

6 

aboratory  Science 

6 

Elective 

12 

[athematics  or  Psychology 

6 

: — 

ollege  Life* 

1 

Total  hours 

30 

Total  hours 

32 

ophomore  Year 

Senior  Year 

IBLE 

6 

BIBLE 

6 

inglish 

6 

History 

6 

[istory 

6 

Social  Science 

6 

[.  T.  Greek 

6 

Elective 

12 

hilosophy 

2 

— 

llective 

6 

Total  hours 

30 

Total  Hours  32 


*College  Life  is  a course  of  lectures  required  of  all  freshmen.  It  deals  with 
le  physical,  mental,  and  moral  problems  that  confront  the  new  student.  The 
ctures  are  supplemented  by  library  reading. 
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Freshman  Year 
BIOLOGY 
Chemistry 
English 

French  or  German 
Mathematics 
College  Life 


Biology-  Major. 

Junior  Year 
6 BIOLOGY 

6 Geology 

7 Psychology  or  History 
6 Elective 

6 

1 Total  Hours 


Total  hours 

Sophomore  Year 

BIOLOGY 

English 

French  or  German 
History  or  Psychology 
Philosophy 
Elective 

Total  hours 


32 

Senior  Year 
6 BIOLOGY 
6 Elective 
6 

6 Total  Hours 

2 
6 

32 


Freshman  Year. 
CHEMISTRY 
Biology  or  Drawing 
English 

Foreign  Language 
Mathematics 
College  Life 


Chemistry  Major. 

Junior  Year. 

6 CHEMISTRY 

4 or  6 History  or  Psychology 

7 Physics 
6 Elective 

6 or  8 

1 Total  hours 


Total  hours  32 


Sophomore  Year. 

CHEMISTRY 

English 

Foreign  Language 
Geology 
Philosophy 
Elective 


Senior  Year. 

6 CHEMISTRY 
6 Economics  or  History 
6 Elective 
6 

2 Total  hours 

6 


Total  hours 


32 
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English  Major. 


ishman  Year . 

GLISH  7 

2ient  Language  6 

>oratory  Science  6 

dern  Language  6 

thematics  or  History  6 

lege  Life  1 

Total  hours  32 

ihomore  Year. 

GLISH  6 

cient  Language  6 

dern  Language  6 

rchology  6 

ilosophy  2 

ictive  6 

Total  hours  32 


French 


eshman  Year. 

,ENCH  6 

glish  7 

reign  Language  6 

boratory  Science  6 

Lthematics  6 

liege  Life  1 

Total  hours  32 

ohomore  Year. 

1ENCH  6 

glish  6 

reign  Language  6 

story  or  Psychology  6 

ilosophy  2 

active  6 

Total  hours  32 


Junior  Year. 

ENGLISH  6 

Foreign  Language  6 

Public  Speaking  6 

Elective  12 

Total  hours  30 


Senior  Year. 

ENGLISH  12 

Social  Science  or  History  6 
Elective  12 

Total  hours  30 


Major. 

Junior  Year. 

FRENCH  6 

English  6 

Modern  Language  6 

Elective  12 

Total  hours  30 

Senior  Year. 

FRENCH  6 

Social  Science  or  History  6 
Elective  18 

Total  hours  30 
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Geology  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

Junior  Year. 

Chemistry 

6 

GEOLOGY 

Biology  or  Drawing 

6 or  4 

History  or  Psychology 

English 

7 

Second  Science 

French  or  German 

6 

Elective 

Mathematics 

6 or  8 

College  Life 

1 

Total  hours 

Total  hours 

32 

Sophomore  Year. 

Senior  Year. 

GEOLOGY 

6 

GEOLOGY 

English 

6 

Second  Science 

French  or  German 

6 

Elective 

Mathematics 

6 

Philosophy 

2 

Total  hours 

Elective 

6 

Total  hours 

32 

* 

German 

i Major. 

Freshman  Year. 

Junior  Year. 

GERMAN 

6 

GERMAN 

English 

7 

Foreign  Language 

Foreign  Language 

6 

Psychology 

Laboratory  Science 

6 

Elective 

Mathematics 

6 

College  Life 

1 

Total  hours 

Total  hours 

32 

Sophomore  Year. 

Senior  Year. 

GERMAN 

6 

GERMAN 

English 

6 

History  or  Philosophy  ( 

Foreign  Language 

6 

Social  Science 

History 

6 

Elective 

Philosophy 

2 

Elective 

6 

Total  hours 

Total  hours 

32 
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Greek  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

GREEK  6 

English  7 

Foreign  Language  6 

Laboratory  Science  6 

Mathematics  6 

College  Life  1 

Total  hours  32 

Sophomore  Year . 

GREEK  6 

English  6 

Foreign  Language  6 

Psychology  or  History  6 

Philosophy  2 

Elective  6 

Total  hours  32 


Junior  Year . 

GREEK  6 

Foreign  Language  6 

History  or  Psychology  6 

Elective  12 

Total  hours  30 

Senior  Year . 

GREEK  6 

Economics  6 

Elective  18 

Total  hours  30 


History  Major. 


Freshman  Year . 

HISTORY  6 

English  7 

Foreign  Language  6 

Laboratory  Science  6 

Mathematics  6 

College  Life  1 

Total  hours  32 

Sophomore  Year . 

HISTORY  6 

English  6 

Foreign  Language  6 

Psychology  6 

Philosophy  2 

Elective  6 

Total  hours  32 


Junior  Year . 

HISTORY  6 

English  or 

Foreign  Lauguage  6 

Social  Science  6 

Elective  12 

Total  hours  30 

Senior  Year. 

HISTORY  % 6 

Social  Science  6 

Elective  lg 

Total  hours  30 
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Freshman  Year . 

LATIN 

English 

Foreign  Language 
Laboratory  Science 
Mathematics 
College  Life 

Total  hours 

Sophomore  Year. 

LATIN 

English 

Foreign  Language 
History  or  Psychology 
Philosophy 
Elective 

Total  hours 


Latin  Major. 

Junior  Year. 

6 LATIN 

7 Foreign  Language 

6 English  or  History  or 
6 Philosophy 
6 Elective 
1 

— Total  hours 

32 

Senior  Year. 

6 LATIN 

6 Foreign  Language 
6 Elective 
6 

2 Total  hours 

6 

32 


Mathematics  Major. 

Freshman  Year.  Junior  Year. 

MATHEMATICS  8 MATHEMATICS 


English 

Foreign  Language 
Laboratory  Science 
Mechanical  Drawing 
College  Life 

Total  hours 

Sophomore  Year. 
MATHEMATICS 
Foreign  Language 
History  or  Psychology 
Philosophy 
Elective 

Total  hours 


7 Physics 

6 Psychology  or  History 
6 Elective 
4 

1 Total  hours 
32 

Senior  Year. 

6 MATHEMATICS 
6 Physics 
6 Elective 

2 

12  Total  hours 

32 
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•eshman  Year. 

ology 

iglish 

reign  Language 
Moratory  Science 
ithematics 
liege  Life 

Total  hours 

phomore  Year. 

IILOSOPHY 

iglish 

reign  Language 

story 

active 

Total  hours 


eshman  Year. 
emistry 
awing 
glish 

reign  Language 
ithematics 
liege  Life 

Total  hours 
ohomore  Year. 

:ysics 

glish 

reign  Language 
thematics 
ilosophy 
active 

Total  hours 


Philosophy  Major. 

Junior  Year. 

6 PHILOSOPHY  6 

7 English  or 

6 Foreign  Language  6 

6 History  or  Social  Science  6 

6 Elective  12 

1 — 

— Total  hours  30 

32 

Senior  Year. 

8 PHILOSOPHY  6 

6 History  or  Social  Science  6 

6 Elective  18 

6 — 

6 Total  hours  30 


32 


Physics  Major. 

Junior  Year. 

6 PHYSICS  6 

6 Mathematics  6 

7 History  or  Psychology  6 

6 Elective  12 

6 _ 

1 Total  hours  30 

32 

Senior  Year. 

6 PHYSICS  6 

6 Mathematics  6 

6 Elective  18 

6 — 

2 Total  hours  30 

6 


32 
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Public  Speaking  Major, 


Freshman  Year . 
English 

Foreign  Language 
History 
Mathematics 
Laboratory  Science 
College  Life 

Total  hours 

Sophomore  Year. 
PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
English 

Foreign  Language 
Psychology 
Philosophy 
Elective 

Total  hours 


Junior  Year. 

7 PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
6 English 

6 Physiology  or  Anatomy 
6 Elective 
6 

1 Total  hours 
32 

Senior  Year . 

6 PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
6 Social  Science 
6 Elective 
6 

2 Total  hours 
6 

32 


Zoology  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

BIOLOGY 

Chemistry 

English 

German 

Mathematics 

College  Life 

Total  hours 

Sophomore  Year . 
ZOOLOGY 
English 
German 

History  or  Psychology 

Philosophy 

Elective 

Total  hours 


Junior  Year. 

6 ZOOLOGY 

6 Modern  Language 

7 Psychology  or  History 
6 Elective 

6 

1 Total  hours 
32 

Senior  Year. 

6 ZOOLOGY 
6 Elective 
6 

6 Total  hours 

2 
6 

32 
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THE  LIST  OF  PRE-PROFESSIONAL  GROUPS. 
Chemistry  Major. 


'reshman  Year . 

HEMISTRY  6 

•rawing  4 


rench  or  German  6 

[athematics  8 

ollege  Life  1 

Total  hours  32 

ophomore  Year . 

HEMISTRY  6 

nglish  6 

rench  or  German  6 

[athematics  6 

hilosophy  2 

lective  6 

Total  hours  32 


Junior  Year . 

CHEMISTRY  12 

Mathematics  6 

Physics  6 

Elective  6 

Total  hours  30 

Senior  Year. 

CHEMISTRY  12 

Mathematics  6 

Physics  6 

Elective  6 

Total  hours  30 


Education  Major. 


1 reshman  Year. 
iology  6 

nglish  7 

oreign  Language  6 

istory  6 

[athematics  6 

Allege  Life  1 

' 

Total  hours  32 

. 

ophomore  Year. 

DUCATION  6 

nglish  6 

oreign  Language  6 

aboratory  Science  6 

hilosophy  2 

lective  6 

Total  hours  32 


Junior  Year. 

EDUCATION  ' 6 

Philosophy  6 

Teaching  Subject  6 

Elective  12 

Total  hours  30 

Senior  Year. 

EDUCATION  6 

Psychology  6 

Teaching  Subject  7 

Elective  12 

Total  hours  30 
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Geology  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 
Chemistry 
Drawing 
English 

French  or  German 
Mathematics 
College  Life 

Total  hours 

Sophomore  Year. 

GEOLOGY 

Chemistry 

French  or  German 

Mathematics 

Surveying 

Philosophy 

Total  hours 


Junior  Year. 

6 GEOLOGY 
4 Chemistry 

7 Mathematics 
6 Physics 

8 Elective 
1 

Total  hours 
32 

Senior  Year. 

6 GEOLOGY 
8 Physics 
6 Elective 
6 

4 Total  hours 

2 

32 


Mathematics  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 
MATHEMATICS 
Chemistry 
English 

French  or  German 
Mechanical  Drawing 
College  Life 

Total  hours 

Sophomore  Year. 

MATHEMATICS 

Astronomy 

French  or  German 

Surveying 

Philosophy 

Elective 

Total  hours 


Junior  Year. 

8 MATHEMATICS 

6 Physics 

7 Elective 
6 

4 Total  hours 

1 

32 

Senior  Year. 

6 MATHEMATICS 
3 Physics 
6 Elective 
3 

2 Total  hours 

12 

32 
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Pre-Medical  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

Junior  Year. 

BIOLOGY 

6 

ANATOMY 

6 

Chemistry 

6 

Biology 

6 

English 

7 

Chemistry 

6 

French  or  German 

6 

Physics 

6 

Mathematics 

6 

Elective 

6 

Philosophy 

1 

— 

: 

— 

Total  hours 

30 

Total  hours 

32 

Sophomore  Year. 

Senior  Year. 

BIOLOGY 

12 

ANATOMY 

6 

Chemistry 

6 

Biology 

6 

French  or  German 

6 

Elective 

18 

Psychology  or  English 

6 

— 

Philosophy 

2 

Total  hours 

30 

Total  hours  32 


THE  LIST  OF  ELECTIVES. 

Freshman  Electives. 

German,  1,  2. 

Greek,  1,  2,  3. 
History,  1. 

Latin,  1,  2,  3. 
Mathematics,  1,  2,  3. 
Public  Speaking,  1. 

Sophomore  Electives. 

Freshman  Electives. 

Bible,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Biology,  3,  4. 

Chemistry,  3,  4,  5. 

Comparative  Philology,  1. 

Drawing,  3,  4. 

Education,  1,  2. 

English,  2,  3,  4. 

French,  4,  5. 


Geology,  2. 

German,  3. 

Greek, ^4,  5,  6,  7. 
History,  2. 

Latin,  4,  5. 
Mathematics,  4,  5. 
Philosophy,  1,  2,  5,  8 
Public  Speaking,  2,  3 
Surveying,  1. 


Biology,  1,  2, 
Chemistry,  1,  2. 
Drawing,  1,  2. 
English,  1. 
French,  1,  2,  3. 
Geology,  1. 
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Junior  and  Senior  Electives. 


Anatomy,  1. 

Archaeology,  1. 

Astronomy,  1,  2. 

Bible,  1 to  11. 

Biology,  1,  3 to  11. 
Chemistry,  3 to  13. 
Comparative  Literature,  1,  2. 
Comparative  Philology,  1. 
Education,  1 to  4,  11. 
Education,  Sr.,  5 to  10.* 
English,  9. 

English,  Jr.,  2 to  6. 

English,  Sr.,  7,  8. 

Fine  Arts,  1,  2,  3. 

French,  2 to  9. 

Geology,  2 to  7. 

German,  3 to  5. 

Greek,  2 to  13. 

Hebrew,  1,  2. 


History,  3 to  7. 

Latin,  6 to  13,  15  to  18. 
Latin,  Jr.,  4,  5. 

Latin,  Sr.,  14. 
Mathematics,  6 to  12,  30. 
Mathematics,  Sr.,  13  to  19. 
Meteorology,  1. 

Music,  1 to  5. 

Music,  Sr.,  6 to  8. 
Philosophy,  3 to  6. 
Philosophy,  Jr.,  1,  2. 
Philosophy,  Sr.,  7. 

Physics,  1 to  4. 

Public  Speaking,  4. 

Public  Speaking,  Jr.,  2,  3. 
Public  Speaking,  Sr.,  5,  6. 
Social  Sciences,  1 to  5. 
Spanish,  1,  2. 


PREPARATION  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  WORK. 


The  college  offers  exceptional  advantages  to  students  of 
engineering,  law,  medicine,  agriculture,  and  theology,  and  tc 
those  who  intend  to  teach.  Students  planning  to  enter  a pro- 
fessional school  can  save  from  one  to  two  years  in  the  school  by 
electing  certain  majors.  The  following  suggestions  are  made: 
for  the  guidance  of  such  students. 

J 

Agriculture.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  scientific  train- 
ing in  agriculture  and  the  present  large  number  of  students' 
attending  an  agricultural  college  after  finishing  their  college 
course,  attention  is  called  to  the  work  that  should  be  elected  so 
that  as  much  credit  as  possible  may  be  obtained  in  the  profes- 
sional school. 

Students  intending  to  specialize  in  agriculture  should  elect 
the  general  biology  major  as  the  course  best  fitted  for  their 

“Courses  marked  Jr.  and  Sr.  are  open  only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors, 

t 

respectively. 
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pork  but  need  not  take  the  more  advanced  courses  of  the 
epartment.  Credit  in  the  professional  school  may  be  obtained 
or  work  as  follows : Freshman  year , biology  2,  and  chemistry 
or  2;  sophomore  year , biology  3,  chemistry  4;  junior  year , 
riology  8,  geology  2,  chemistry  6;  senior  year , biology  7 or  9, 
conomics,  chemistry  12. 

Engineering.  The  best  education  for  chemical,  civil, 
nechanical,  and  electrical  engineers  is  one  in  which  a course  of 
iberal  culture  in  college  precedes  the  specialized  training  of  the 
echnical  school.  Pre-engineering  students  should  enroll  in  one 
f the  pre-professional  groups,  with  major  in  chemistry,  geol- 
>gy,  or  mathematics. 

This  will  shorten  the  work  in  the  professional  school  by 
bout  two  years. 

Law.  Students  intending  to  study  law  should  elect  as 
nany  courses  as  possible  from  the  following  departments: 
English,  French,  German,  Greek,  history,  Latin,  philosophy, 
>ublic  speaking  and  social  sciences.  Especial  attention  is  called 
o the  courses  in  law  offered  by  the  department  of  social 
ciences. 

Medicine.  Pre-medical  students  should  enroll  in  the  pre- 
nedical  group. 

Students  in  this  group  have  the  option  of  either  completing 
he  course  as  outlined  or  taking  the  fourth  year  at  an  approved 
nedical  school.  On  the  creditable  completion  during  the  fourth 
ear  of  a year's  work  in  medical  subjects  at  an  approved  medi- 
al school  the  student  may  return  to  Drury  at  commencement 
nd  receive  his  Bachelor's  degree.  Thus  a student  who  has 
ompleted  such  a year  in  medicine  will  be  able  to  take  his 
bachelor's  degree  with  his  college  class  and  thus  obtain  a B.  S. 
ind  an  M.  D.  in  seven  years. 

Ministry.  Associated  with  the  college  is  a School  of  Bible 
nd  Christian  Training,  which  does  efficient  work,  not  only  in 
preparing  students  for  the  ministry,  but  for  all  lines  of  Chris- 
ian  activity.  Pre-theological  students  should  enroll  in  either 
he  Bible  group  or  the  philosophy  group.  Those  interested  are 
eferred  to  that  section  of  this  catalogue  which  is  devoted  to 
he  School  of  Bible  and  Christian  Training. 

Teaching.  Students  intending  to  teach  may  enroll  either  in 
he  group  with  the  subject  which  the  student  intends  to  teach 
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as  major  or  in  the  education  group.  The  latter  group 
designed  to  prepare  for  graduate  work  in  education  and  leads 
a B.  S.  degree.  All  intending  to  teach  should  look  out  for  t\ 
things:  that  they  take  the  electives  required  for  a state  teac 
er’s  certificate,  and,  that  they  are  thoroughly  trained  in 
least  two  subjects  usually  taught  in  high  schools.  The  bett 
positions  demand  candidates  especially  prepared  to  teach  one 
two  things,  and  not  those  somewhat  prepared  to  teach  mai 
subjects. 

Minimum  Requirements  for  a State  Teacher’s  Certifical 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the  State  Superinte 
dent  of  Public  Schools  will  grant  a state  certificate,  valid  f 
three  years,  to  graduates  of  Drury  College  who  have  taken  t 
required  amount  of  work  in  psychology  and  education.  T 
minimum  amount  of  professional  work  required  is:  (a)  psych 
ogy,  general  and  educational,  36  weeks,  three  periods  per  wee 
(b)  history  and  principles  of  education,  36  weeks,  three  pe 
ods  per  week;  (c)  methods  of  teaching,  18  weeks,  three  perio 
per  week;  (d)  observation  and  practice  teaching,  18  weel 
three  periods  per  week.  Candidates  for  degrees  who  have  ij, 
required  credits  will  receive  this  certificate  on  graduation  wit 
out  examination,  and  former  graduates  may  also  secure  one 
recommendation  of  the  faculty  when  they  have  completed  t; 
professional  work  required.  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  t 
three  years’  certificate  by  limitation,  the  State  Superintendej 
of  Public  Schools  may,  on  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  app( 
cant  has  taught  successfully  at  least  sixteen  months  within  t: 
three-year  period,  grant  a Life  Certificate  to  teach  in  the  pub. 
schools  of  Missouri.  Students  intending  to  become  candidaf 
for  this  certificate  are  recommended  to  elect  psychology  in  th* 
sophomore  year.  | 

It  may  be  added  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  an  Engli 
teacher  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign  la 
guage  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  English  philology, 
science  teacher  needs  at  least  one  year  each  in  biology,  chem: 
try,  geology  and  physics,  and  a major  in  one  of  these.  There 
a demand  for  men  who  can  handle  all  the  science  work  in  a hi) 
school.  Language  and  mathematics  teachers  should  have  ; 
major  in  the  subjects  to  be  taught.  Students  need  not  expe 
strong  recommendations  to  teach  subjects  in  which  their  ave 
age  college  grade  drops  below  B. 
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PART  V. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

The  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  Drury  College  are 
assified  under  three  headings:  (1)  Freshmen  Electives;  (2) 
ophomore  Electives;  and  (3)  Junior  and  Senior  Electives.  A 
;udent  may  elect  one  course  from  those  ordinarily  open  only  to 
le  class  next  below  his  own  class  rank,  otherwise  a student 
mnot  enroll  in  a course  which  is  not  in  the  group  from  which 
3 is  entitled  to  choose,  except  by  a special  vote  of  the  faculty. 
11  requests  to  elect  such  courses  must  be  presented  in  writing 
> the  chairman  of  the  elective  committee. 

The  courses  are  distinguished  each  from  the  other  by  the 
ime  of  the  department  preceded  by  a numeral.  They  extend 
iroughout  the  year  or  only  throughout  one  semester. 

A college  schedule  is  published  at  the  opening  of  each 
mester.  In  so  far  as  possible,  courses  designed  for  students 
' the  same  college  rank  are  placed  at  different  hours. 

Most  of  the  lectures  and  recitations  are  scheduled  for  the 
orning  and  most  of  the  laboratory  work  for  the  afternoon, 
rdinarily  a student  cannot  elect  two  courses  meeting  at  the 
ime  hours,  but  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  smaller  electives  the 
me  of  meeting  may  be  changed  by  consulting  the  instructor, 
id  the  conflict  may  thus  be  avoided.  The  number  of  hours  of 
[citation  work,  or  its  equivalent,  determine  the  amount  of 
edit  allowed  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a given  course. 

In  the  following  pages  the  credit  is  indicated  in  terms  of 
mester  hours  by  the  numerals  in  italic  type  at  the  end  of  the 
le  containing  the  title  of  the  course. 

Courses  range  in  credit  from  two  to  eight  semester  hours 
it  the  majority  have  a credit  of  either  three  or  six  semester 
>urs.  Courses  enclosed  in  brackets  are  ordinarily  given  every 
ternate  year. 
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ANATOMY. 

Lecture  Room:  Pearsons  Hall , 2 . 11. 

1.  Human  Anatomy.  Throughout  the  year.  8 hour 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Required  in  the  junior  year  < 

pre-medical  students. 

The  course  consists  of  dissecting,  lectures,  and  quizzes. 

2.  Osteology.  First  semester. 

3.  Neurology.  Second  semester. 

4.  Histology.  Throughout  the  year. 

Students  make  their  own  slides  in  this  course. 

Students  taking  anatomy  are  referred  to  the  pre-medic 
course*  and  to  related  courses  offered  by  the  department  < 
biology  f. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Lecture  Room:  Burnham  Hall , A.  9 . 

1.  [Monuments  and  Topography  of  Ancient  Athens 

Second  semester.  Omitted,  1912-13.  2 hour 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  does  not  presuppose  a knowledge  of  Greek.  The  earlier  pi 
of  the  year  will  be  devoted  to  a brief  study  of  the  lower  city,  but  most  of  i 
work  will  consist  of  a detailed  study  of  the  Acropolis  and  its  ruins. 


ASTRONOMY. 

Lecture  Room:  Pearsons  Hall , 1 . 8. 

The  library  contains  many  valuable  works  of  reference  up| 
engineering  and  astronomical  topics,  and  copies  of  maps,  profit 
contour  maps,  and  working  plans  of  every  description.  St 
dents  studying  astronomy  are  referred  to  meteorology  1. 

1.  Mathematical  Astronomy.  First  semester.  3 how 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  4.  Open  to  juniors  and  senior; 

This  course  is  offered  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  desire  a knowledge 
the  theory  of  planetary  motion,  computation  of  eclipses,  Kepler’s  laws,  pla 

tary  motion,  and  aberration  of  light. 

Text-book— Young’s  General  Astronomy  will  be  followed  in  the  mathem 

ical  discussions  as  outlined  in  this  course. 

*See  page  63. 
tSee  page  71. 


3 hour 
3 hour 
6 hour 
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2.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  that  amount  of  information  upon  the 
iubject  that  may  fairly  be  expected  of  every  “liberally  educated’  ’ person.  The 
•.ourse  does  not  demand  the  peculiar  mathematical  training  necessary  as  a basis 
or  a special  course  in  the  science— only  an  elementary  knowledge  of  algebra, 
reometry  and  trigonometry  is  required.  Theoretical  and  practical  astronomy 
ire  taught  from  the  text-book,  supplemented  by  the  use  of  globes,  lantern  slides, 
elescopes,  transit  instruments,  and  sextant. 

Text-book—  Young* s Manual  of  Astronomy. 


BIBLE. 

Lecture  Room:  Burnham  Hall , A.  5 . and  A.  6. 

During  recent  years  biblical  studies  have  been  commanding 
ncreasingly  their  rightful  place  in  academic  and  cultural  per- 
;uits.  Many  colleges  and  universities,  both  endowed  and  state 
nstitutions,  have  admitted  biblical  courses  in  their  A.  B.  cur- 
•icula.  Drury  College  is  among  the  very  first  of  our  strong 
nstitutions  to  offer  a Bible  major.  This  has  been  done  after 
nature  deliberation  and  under  the  conviction  that  the  step  is 
ibundantly  justified  by  the  intellectual  and  cultural  values  of 
:he  work. 

1.  The  Four  Gospels.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Open  to  all  students. 

Supplementary  readings  in  contemporary  history,  geography,  and  topogra- 
phy. Also  harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

2.  Acts  and  Pauline  Epistles.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Open  to  all  students. 

3.  Hebrew  History  before  the  Monarchy.  First  semester. 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  1 and  2.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
eniors. 

4.  Hebrew  History  from  the  Monarchy  to  Christ.  Second 

semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  1,  2 and  3.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
eniors. 

5.  The  Prophets  of  Israel.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  1,  2,  3 and  4. 

Hebrew  prophecy  is  unique.  It  is  the  most  vital  element  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment,  and  is  most  closely  connected  with  Christ  and  the  New  Testamen 
Because  of  the  fundamental  relations  between  Jesus  and  the  prophets  this  cours 
and  6 are  considered  supplementary  each  to  the  other. 

6.  Life  of  Christ.  Second  semester.  3 hours] 

Prerequisites,  1 and  2. 

An  investigation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  on  the  basis  of  the  Gospels  and  thebesi 
modern  works  on  the  subject. 

7.  The  Bible  as  Literature.  First  semester.  3 houn 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  a general  course  i 

English  literature. 

A predominantly  literary  study  laying  emphasis  on  the  forms  of  biblical  lite: 
ature,  its  beauty  and  power,  and  spiritual  values.  Text-book,  lectures,  and  illu: 
trative  readings  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

8.  Comparative  Religion.  Second  semester.  3 houn 

A study  of  the  history  of  religion  and  of  the  great  ethnic  religions  in  relatic 
one  to  another  and  to  Christianity.  Text-book  and  lectures. 

9.  Rules  of  Interpretation.  First  semester.  3 houn 

Open  to  ministerial  students. 

A scientific  study  of  the  laws  of  interpretation  as  applying  to  all  literatur' 
but  applied  with  special  reference  to  biblical  literature. 

10.  New  Testament  Introduction.  Second  semester,  n 

3 hour l 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors 

A study  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  with  reference  to  their  occ<! 
sion,  authorship,  purpose,  literary  style,  and  doctrinal  and  historical  content 
Supplementary  readings  in  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 

11.  New  Testament  Theology.  3 hour. 

Prerequisite,  1,  2,  3,  4 and  10.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors 

BIOLOGY. 

Lecture  Room:  Pearsons  Hally  2.  11. 

Drawings,  with  full  notes,  are  required  in  all  courses.  Sti 
dents  are  also  required  as  a part  of  this  course  to  collect  a 
local  material  and  are  held  responsible  for  the  care  of  the 
microscopes  and  other  apparatus.  Students,  in  order  to  be  re*] 
ommended  to  teach  biology,  must  elect  at  least  three  year| 
work  in  advanced  general  biology. 

Opportunity  for  advanced  and  research  work  in  biology  wil 
be  given  to  properly  qualified  students,  when  desired.  Studen 
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? biology  are  referred  to  the  department  of  anatomy*.  Pros- 
^ctive  medical  students  are  referred  to  the  suggestions  offered 
ich  students  in  the  section  dealing  with  preparation  for  pro- 
;ssional  workf. 

1.  General  Biology.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours . 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  all  students. 

This  is  a general  introductory  course  in  biology.  It  is  especially  suited  to 
udents  of  language,  agriculture,  geology,  education,  and  psychology,  as  well  as 
ing  an  introductory  course  to  more  advanced  work  in  biology.  The  course  is 
r those  who  have  time  for  but  one  year  of  biology  and  are  anxious  to  gain  a 
neral  knowledge  of  both  the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms.  The  animal  types 
jdied  in  the  laboratory  will  be  some  of  the  more  common  protozoa— the  hydra, 
rthworm,  crayfish,  and  the  frog.  The  laboratory  work  on  plants  will  include 
;tudy  of  pleurococcus,  spirogyra,  volvox,  yeasts,  mildews,  and  moulds  from  the 
allophytes,  and  among  the  higher  plants  a liverwort,  a moss,  a fern,  and  the 
ed  plants. 

2.  General  Zoology.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

equired  in  the  freshman  year  of  the  pre-medical  students. 

This  course  involves  the  study  of  representatives  of  the  principal  phyla  of 
e animal  kingdom.  The  work  will  be  mainly  laboratory,  together  with  recita- 
ns  and  lectures  on  classification  and  general  biological  laws.  The  essentials  of 
?tology  are  given  and  students  will  make  a number  of  histological  slides. 

Text-book — Pratt’s  Vertebrate  and  Invertebrate  Zoology;  Hertwig’s  Zool- 
y;  Thompson’s  Outlines  of  Zoology. 

3.  General  Botany.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 

equired  of  pre-medical  students. 

The  morphology,  classification,  and  evolution  of  the  thallophytes,  bryo- 
ytes,  pteridophytes,  and  spermatophytes  are  studied.  Elementary  plant  his- 
ogy  is  given.  A number  of  experiments  in  elementary  physiology  are  per- 
’med  by  each  student.  Ecological  relations  are  studied  on  field  trips. 

Text-book  — Bergen  and  Davis’  Manual  and  Principles  of  Botany. 

References— Campbell’s  University  Text-book  of  Botany;  Coulter’s  Plants; 
chs’  Text-book  of  Botany:  and  Bessey’s  Botany,  Advanced  Course;  Vine’s  Stu- 
nt*s Text-book  of  Botany. 

4.  Ornithology.  % Second  semester.  2 or  3 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 

One  hundred  birds,  including  the  winter  and  summer  residents  and  mi- 
ints  of  Greene  county,  are  studied,  with  lectures  on  mimicry,  migration,  sexu- 
iimorphism,  nesting,  food  of  birds,  and  economic  relations.  Also  instruction 


*See  page  68. 
tSee  page  65. 

tCourse  to  be  given  only  when  elected  by  a sufficient  number. 
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is  given  upon  the  preparation  of  skins  and  mounts.  The  field  work  is  the  mos 
inportant  part  of  this  course. 

Text-book— Chapman’s  Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America. 


5.  Vertebrate  Embryology.  First  semester.  3 houn 

Prerequisite,  Biology  1 or  2.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors 
Required  in  the  sophomore  year  of  pre-medical  students. 

This  course  consists  of  a study  of  the  segmentation  of  the  frog’s  eggs  an 
the  development  of  the  chick  through  the  first  four  days  of  incubation,  wit 
stress  upon  the  formation  of  the  germ  layers,  and  the  dissection  of  ten  and  fi: 
teen  m.  m.  pigs.  This  course  is  given  in  alternate  years. 

Text-books— Lillie’s  Outline  of  the  Embryology  of  the  Chick  and  Pig ; Lillie 
Development  of  the  Chick;  Foster  and  Balfour’s  Embryology;  Hertwig’s  Embr\ 
ology;  Minot’s  Laboratory  Text-book  of  Embryology;  McMurrick’s  Developmei 
of  the  Human  Body. 


6.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  Second  semester.  3 hour. 

Prerequisite,  biology  1 or  2.  Open  to  juniors  and  senior;} 

Required  in  the  sophomore  year  of  pre-medical  students. 

Representatives  of  the  class  of  vertebrates  are  dissected.  The  digestiv 
circulatory,  nervous,  excretory,  and  reproductive  systems  are  carefully  work* 
out  and  also  the  muscular  and  skeletal  systems  of  the  cat.  This  course  is  giv< 
in  alternate  years. 

Text-book— Pratt’s  Vertebrate  Zoology;  Kingsley’s  Vertebrate  Zoology. 

;..4  ' H'.Vv  ; 

7.  Animal  Histology.*  Throughout  the  year.  6 hour^ 

Prerequisite,  biology  1 or  2. 

Students  make  their  own  slides  in  this  course. 

Text-book— Bailey’s  Text-book  of  Histology;  Piersol’s  Normal  Histology,  j 


8.  Physiology.*  Throughout  the  year.  6 hour ; 

Prerequisite,  Biology  1 or  2.  Open  to  juniors  and  senior 
Required  in  the  junior  year  of  the  pre-medical  students. 

This  course  deals  with  the  physiology  of  the  blood,  the  circulation,  the  r| 
piration,  the  digestion,  metabolism,  secretion,  excretion,  the  nervous  system,  £, 
the  senses.  Students  will  be  required  to  perform  a number  of  experiments  ill* 
trating  the  fundamental  physiological  processes. 

Text- books — Stewart’s  Manual  of  Physiology ; Howell’s  Text-book  of  Phi 
iology. 


9.  Plant  Histology.  * First  or  second  semester.  3 hour 
Prerequisite,  biology  3. 


Text-book— Chamberlain’s  Plant  Histology. 

10.  General  Morphology.*  Throughout  the  year.  8 hour 
Prerequisite,  biology  9. 

Morphology  of  thallophytes,  bryophytes,  pteridophytes,and  spermatophybj 
^Courses  to  be  given  only  when  elected  by  a sufficient  number. 
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11.  General  Bacteriology.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 
Prerequisite,  chemistry  1 and  biology  1 or  2 or  3. 

12.  Plant  Physiology.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

A study  of  the  processes  and  functions  of  plant  organs  with  illustrative 
xperiments.  This  course  is  of  special  value  to  students  of  agriculture. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Lecture  Room:  Pearsons  Hall,  1.  3. 

The  courses  in  chemistry  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of 
hree  classes  of  students:  those  who  wish  a general  knowledge 
f the  science  with  the  breadth  of  view  and  enrichment  of  life 
/hich  it  brings;  those  who  wish  to  major  in  chemistry;  and  those 
xpecting  to  study  chemical  engineering. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  G.  Henry  Whitcomb  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  unusually  good  facilities  for  chem- 
:al  work  are  offered  and  the  laboratories  are  wTell  equipped, 
leven  rooms  being  given  over  to  this  department. 

1.  General  Chemistry.  Throughout  the  year.  3 hours. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Required  in  the  fresh- 

lan  year  of  students  intending  to  major  in  science,  except  such 
s elect  chemistry  2. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  recitations,  two  hours  per  week;  general  lab- 
ratory  work,  two  hours  per  week.  This  course  is  a prerequisite  for  all  other 
hemistry  courses.  Its  object  is  two-fold:  first,  to  give  the  student  a thorough 
eneral  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  chemistry,  thereby  furnishing  a stable 
mndation  for  work  in  this  or  any  other  science;  and,  second,  to  make  chemistry 
subject  of  interest  and  value,  touching  closely,  as  it  does,  every-day  life. 

Text-book — Rem  sen’s  College  Chemistry . 

2.  General  Chemistry.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  one  admission  unit  in  chemistry.  Open  to 

reshmen  and  sophomores. 

This  course  may  be  taken  instead  of  course  1 by  those  who  have  offered  the 
lemistry  of  the  secondary  schools  as  an  entrance  unit.  Similar  to  chemistry 
but  the  subject  will  be  more  fully  studied. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours . 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1 or  2.  Open  to  sophomores, 

miors,  and  seniors. 

A careful  study  of  the  metals  and  non-metals  is  made  both  in  the  laboratory 
d in  the  class  room.  During  the  later  part  of  the  course  practice  is  given  in 
2 analysis  of  alloys,  minerals,  and  manufactured  products.  Each  student  works 
t some  fifty  unknowns,  a definite  number  being  required  for  each  hours  credit. 
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the  number  being  increased  if  the  work  is  not  accurate.  The  student  is  urge! 
to  a thorough  understanding  of  his  work  and  an  effort  is  made  to  give  that  accri 
racy  and  exactness  which  makes  such  a course  of  great  cultural  as  well  a 
directly  chemical  value. 

A lecture-quiz  is  held  once  a week  for  which  a written  paper  is  prepared  b 
each  student.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  writing  of  reactions  and  solving  of  sirr 
pie  chemical  problems.  The  theory  of  solution  is  discussed  and  its  applicatio 
shown. 

4.  Analytical  Chemistry.  Throughout  the  year.  8 hours 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1 or  2.  Open  to  sophomores 

juniors,  and  seniors. 

This  is  a shortened  combination  of  courses  3 and  8.  It  is  intended  for  sti 
dents  who  desire  some  knowledge  of  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  analys: 
but  who  do  not  feel  that  there  is  time  for  the  more  complete  work.  Studenl 
majoring  in  chemistry  will  not  take  this  course,  and  the  department  perfers  tha 
all  students  take  the  fuller  courses  3 and  8 when  it  is  possible. 

5.  Assaying.  Second  semester.  3 hours 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  3 or  4.  Open  to  sophomores 

juniors,  and  seniors.  Required  in  the  sophomore  year  of  th 
pre-chemical  engineering  students. 

The  principles  and  practice  in  both  fire  and  wet  assays  are  taken  up  in  th 
course.  No  single  text-book  is  used,  but  the  methods  best  suited  to  the  case  3 
hand  are  sought.  The  student  is  taught  to  work  rationally  and  to  avoid  a bliri 
following  of  directions. 

6.  Organic  Chemistry.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1 or  2.  Open  to  juniors  and  senior? 

Required  in  the  junior  year  of  the  pre-chemical  engineering  an 
of  pre-medical  students. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  general  principles  of  the  subject  a* 
studied;  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  systematic  arrangement  so  frequent; 
observed.  The  application  of  organic  chemistry  to  modern  industrial  life  is  co:< 
stantly  kept  in  view.  The  student  prepares  two  papers  per  year  on  some  pha' 
of  this  work,  with  a class  discussion  when  these  are  presented.  A considerabj 
number  of  organic  preparations  are  made  and  studied. 

Text-book— Cohen. 

7.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  Throughout  the  year. 

6 hours 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A continuation  of  chemistry  6.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Text-  book — Holleman . 

8.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Throughout  the  year. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  3.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  to  the  student  a practical  knowledge  of  am 
lytical  chemistry.  The  work  as  planned  is  both  gravimetric  and  volumetn 
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nploying  methods  of  analysis  which  are  representative  of  the  different  determi- 
itions  a chemist  is  usually  called  upon  to  perform. 

The  work  is  arranged  so  that  a definite  amount  is  required  for  each  hour’s 
edit.  The  results  must  be  accurate  and  come  within  the  usual  limit  of  error 
lowed  in  analytical  work  before  being  accepted  by  the  instructor.  One  lecture 
•ur  per  week  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  method  of  writing  equations 
id  the  solving  of  problems. 

First  hour.  (1)  Analysis  of  barium  chloride  mixture. 

(2)  Analysis  of  iron  mixture. 

Second  hour.  (1)  Standard  solutions.  Three  N/10  solutions  are  made  the 
percentage  strength  of  four  shelf  reagents  determined. 

(2)  Determination  of  chlorine  by  silver  nitrate. 

Third  hour.  Analysis  of  limestone. 

Fourth  hour.  Determination  (1)  copper;  (2)  chromium. 

Fifth  hour.  Special  determinations,  chlorine,  oxygen,  ammonia,  and  nitric 
acid. 

Sixth  hour.  (1)  Analysis  of  solder;  (2)  lead  ore. 

Seventh  hour.  Determination  (1)  zinc;  (2)  sulphur. 

Eighth  and  ninth  hours.  Complete  analysis  of  insoluble  silicate. 

Tenth  hour.  Determination  (1)  arsenic;  (2)  titanium. 

From  two  to  eight  additional  hours  may  be  selected  from  special  analytical 
3thods  (chemistry  9). 


9.  Special  Analytical  Methods.  Throughout  the  year. 

6 hours . 

Prerequisite,  Chemistry  8.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  work  is  intended  for  students  desiring  a more  complete  knowledge  of 
actical  analysis.  To  obtain  a year’s  credit,  the  student  will  do  work  in  two  or 
ree  of  the  following  subjects: 

a Sanitary  Water  Analysis.  The  bearing  of  such  an  analysis  on  a city 
iter  supply  is  discussed,  and  a careful  interpretation  of  results  is  insisted 
on. 

b Ultimate  Organic  Analysis.  A new  Bunsen  furnace  has  been  put  in 
ice  and  the  usual  determinations  will  be  made. 

c Coal  and  Coke  Analysis.  Careful  work  and  intelligent  interpretations 
5 required. 

d Electro- Analysis.  The  neatness,  accuracy,  and  rapidity  with  which  such 
terminations  are  made  render  the  work  of  unusual  and  increasing  interest  and 
lue. 

Text-book— E.  F.  Smith. 

e Mineral  Analysis.  Opportunity  is  here  afforded  for  a careful  study  and 
termination  of  the  constituents  of  minerals,  especially  those  of  common  occur- 
lce  in  this  region. 

10.  [Physical  Chemistry.]  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  physics  1 and  chemistry  8.  Open  to  juniors 

id  seniors.  Primarily  for  pre-chemical  engineering  students. 

The  subject  in  its  fundamental  principles  is  studied  in  the  laboratory  and 
ture  room  as  fully  as  the  time  will  allow. 

Text-book— Harry  C.  Jones. 
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11.  [Industrial  Chemistry.]  Throughout  the  year.  Shorn 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  8.  Open  to  juniors  and  senior! 

Primarily  for  pre-chemical  engineering  students. 

The  application  of  chemistry  to  our  modern  industrial  life  is  studii 
Papers  are  prepared  and  discussed.  As  far  as  practical,  inspection  trips  d 
made. 

Text-book — Thorpe. 

12.  Physiological  Chemistry.  Second  semester.  3 hom 

Prerequisite,  Chemistry  6.  Opens  to  juniors  and  senior 

Required  in  the  junior  year  of  pre-medical  students. 

Laboratory  work  with  recitations  and  quizzes.  Milk,  urine,  egg,  protei 
fats,  and  carbohydrates  are  studied,  together  with  the  chemistry  of  tissues,  sj 
vary,  pancreatic,  and  gastric  digestion. 

Text-books— Koch  and  Webster’s  Manual  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  Ha 
burton’s  Essentials  of  Chemical  Physiology. 

13.  Photo  Chemistry.  Second  semester.  1 hou 

Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1. 

This  course  is  given  in  the  attempt  to  supply  the  demand  for  a gene 
knowledge  of  the  chemistry  underlying  the  taking,  making,  and  finishing  of  I 
atives  and  prints. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

t 

! 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE. 

Lecture  Room:  Burnham  Hall , A.  9. 

1.  Greek  Myths  in  English  Poetry  of  the  Nineteen 

Century.  Second  semester.  3 houi 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  does  not  require  a knowledge  of  Greek. 

Much  of  the  best  English  poetry  can  not  be  appreciated  by  many  read: 
because  of  an  ignorance  of  Greek  mythology.  Therefore,  this  course  aims  to 
interpretive  and  should  appeal  to  all  students  of  English  literature.  Gr^ 
mythology  will  be  treated  systematically  and  English  poems  by  Edwin  Arno 
Matthew  Arnold,  Robert  Browning,  Mrs.  Browning,  Clough,  Keats,  Landj 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  Thomas  Moore,  William  Morris,  Lewis  Morris,  Rose  j 
Shelley,  and  Swinburne  will  be  studied  in  illustration  of  the  chief  myths.  T j 
course  may  be  counted  as  a partial  fulfillment  of  a major  in  English. 

2.  Greek  Tragedy  in  English  Translations.  First  seme 

3 hom\ 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  does  not  require  a knowledge  of  Greek. 

The  course  aims  to  give  students  such  elementary  knowledge  of  Grtj 
Tragedy  and  the  Greek  Theatre  as  is  requisite  to  an  understanding  of  the  beg 
ning  and  early  development  of  dramatic  writing  and  the  intimate  relation 
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een  the  ancient  and  the  modern  drama.  The  life,  style,  and  extant  works  of 
schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  will  be  studied. 


COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY. 

Lecture  Room:  Burnham  Hall , A.  9. 

1.  General  Linguistics.  First  Semester.  2 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 

This  course  is  introductory,  and  is  intended  for  students  of  all  language 
partments.  The  main  work  consists  of  a discussion  of  the  following  subjects: 
Origin  and  nature  of  language;  b Correspondence  between  language  and 
ought;  c Psychology  of  speech  and  classification  of  sounds;  d Sound  changes; 
Comparative  philology;  / Morphological  classification  of  languages;  g Individu- 
ity  of  languages;  h Language  families;  i Parent  language,  race,  and  home  of 
e Indo-Europeans;  j Indo-European  languages. 


DRAWING. 

Drafting  Room:  Burnham  Hall , C.  8 . 

1.  Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  First  semester. 

. 2 hours . 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores, 
equired  in  the  freshman  year  of  all  pre-engineering  students. 

The  work  forms  a very  valuable  preparation  for  sketching,  designing,  and 
aughting  in  engineering  pursuits,  and  is  of  great  service  to  the  teacher  and 
2turer.  The  disciplinary  value  of  the  course  in  developing  the  imagination  is 
ry  great. 

2.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Second  semester.  2 hours. 

Prerequisite,  drawing  1.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sopho- 

ores.  Required  in  the  freshman  year  of  all  engineering 
cudents. 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  course  1.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
chitectural  and  mechanical  drawing. 

3.  Perspective  Drawing.  First  semester.  2 hours. 

Prerequisite,  drawing  1,  2,  or  their  equivalent. 

Especially  intended  for  those  working  towards  engineering  or  architecture. 

4.  Topographical  Drawing.  Second  semester.  2 hours . 

Prerequisite,  drawing  3. 

This  course  consists  in  practice  in  copying,  enlarging  and  reducing  plats, 
ie  and  brush  shading,  tinting  and  practice  with  the  pantograph. 
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EDUCATION. 

Lecture  Room:  Pearsons  Hall , 1.  L 

The  following  courses  have  been  arranged  primarily  for  stj 
dents  who  intend  to  teach,  but  the  first  three  are  so  broad  j 
cultural  that  others  need  not  hesitate  to  elect  them.  Any  < 
these  three  will  help  to  prepare  for  the  responsibilities  of  far! 
ily  life  and  of  citizenship  in  its  relation  to  the  public  scho 
system. 

While  the  department  treats  the  educational  problem  as  01 
in  essence  for  all  grades  of  instruction,  it  gives  special  attenti< 
to  those  phases  of  the  problem  that  belong  to  the  secondai 
school.  The  making  of  departmental  teachers  for  high  schoc 
is  the  specialized  aim. 

Courses  1 to  6,  as  outlined  below,  constitute  the  minimu 
of  professional  training  required  for  a state  certificate.  St: 
dents  electing  work  under  the  department  of  education,  ai 
intending  to  teach,  are  referred  to  the  suggestions  given  su< 
students  under  the  heading,  ‘ ‘Preparation  for  Profession; 
Work.”* 

1 

1.  Descriptive  Psychology.  First  semester.  3 hour 

See  philosophy  1. 

2.  Educational  Psychology.  Second  semester.  3 hour\ 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1.  Open  to  sophomores.  Requhv 

of  all  candidates  for  a state  teacher’s  certificate. 

This  is  an  intensive  study  of  selected  problems  in  psychology  of  spec*  | 
value  to  teachers.  The  facts  and  laws  of  mental  development  are  prominer 
Modern  methods  of  making  psychic  tests  are  explained  and  used.  | 

j\ 

3.  History  of  Education.  First  semester.  3 houm 

One  year  of  psychology  preceding  this  course  is  recor 

mended.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Required  of  all  canc 
dates  for  a state  teacher’s  certificate. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  facts  of  ed 
cational  history  and  to  study  the  evolution  of  educational  ideals  in  such  a way 
to  throw  light  on  present  day  educational  problems. 

4.  Principles  of  Education.  Second  semester.  3 hour j 

Prerequisite,  one  year  of  psychology.  Education  3 shou 

precede  it.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Required  of  all  ca; 
didates  for  a state  teacher’s  certificate. 


See  page  65. 
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A more  critical  and  philosophical  review  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
tie  makers  of  our  modern  education.  This  should  lead  the  student  to  build  for 
imself  an  educational  creed,  thus  laying  a scientific  foundation  for  his  practical 
rork. 

5.  Methods  and  Observation.  First  semester. 

No  college  credit. 

Prerequisite,  one  year  of  psychology  and  one  year  of  edu- 
ation.  Open  to  seniors.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  a state 
eacher's  certificate,  except  when  one  of  the  substitute  courses 
Mentioned  below  is  taken. 

This  course  is  more  strictly  vocational.  All  that  has  gone  before  is  applied 
> the  concrete  problems  of  teaching. 

6.  Teaching.  First  or  second  semester. 

No  college  credit. 

Prerequisite,  one  year  of  psychology  and  one  year  of  edu- 
ction. Open  to  seniors.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  a 
tate  teacher's  certificate. 

The  student  is  required  to  teach  a class  under  expert  supervision  for  eight- 
U weeks.  As  far  as  possible,  the  student  will  teach  in  the  department  of  his 
iajor.  Lesson  plans  and  readings  in  the  method  of  his  subject  will  supplement 
le  class-room  work. 

7.  Methods  in  Latin.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 
Open  to  seniors  majoring  in  Latin.  Accepted  as  a substi- 

ite  for  education  5 when  combined  with  work  in  observation. 
See  Latin  10. 

9.  Methods  in  Science.  Second  semester.  3 hours . 

Open  to  seniors  majoring  in  one  of  the  sciences.  Accepted 

s a substitute  for  education  5. 

This  course  deals  with  laboratory  management  and  methods  in  biology. 
>tany,  chemistry,  physics,  and  physical  geography. 

10.  Methods  in  Mathematics.  First  semester.  3 hours. 
Open  to  seniors  majoring  in  mathematics.  Accepted  as  a 

ibstitute  for  education  5 when  combined  with  work  in 
Dservation. 

See  mathematics  19. 

! 

11.  Methods  in  English.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Open  to  seniors  majoring  in  English.  Accepted  as  a sub- 

itute  for  education  5. 

A special  course  on  the  contents  and  methods  of  secondary  English. 
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12.  Child  Psychology.  Second  semester.  2 hourt 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A study  of  both  physical  and  psychic  development  from  birth  through  1 
the  adult  stage. 


ENGLISH. 

Lecture  Rooms:  Burnham  Hall , A.  11  and  A.  16. 

The  English  department  offers  nine  courses,  four  of  whic 
deal  primarily  with  English  language — English  1,  2,  3 and  9- 
and  five  of  which  deal  primarily  with  English  literature— Eng 
lish  4,  5,  6,  7 and  8.  Students  majoring  in  English  and  student 
intending  to  teach  English  must  elect  English  9.  No  studer 
who  has  not  satisfactorily  completed  English  9 will  be  recoir 
mended  as  a teacher  of  English. 

The  attention  of  students  desiring  to  elect  courses  in  Eng 
lish  is  called  to  the  courses  offered  by  the  department  of  publj 
speaking  and  to  comparative  literature  1,  which  maybe  counte 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  a major  in  English. 

Every  junior  must  submit  one  theme  each  semester  (of  nc 
less  than  1000  words)  to  the  English  department  for  criticisn 
Also  every  senior  must  submit  a carefully  prepared  typewri. 
ten  essay  (of  not  less  than  2,500  words)  on  or  before  the  first  c 
April. 

The  George  S.  Edgell  prizes  of  $15  and  $12  are  awarde 
each  year  for  excellence  in  English  composition  and  publi 
speaking.  i 

I.  English  Language. 

i l 

1.  Rhetoric.  Throughout  the  year.  7 houn 

Prerequisite,  three  entrance  units  in  English.  Required  <j 
all  freshmen. 

This  course  is  prerequisite  to  all  work  in  English  literature. 

The  principles  of  exposition,  argumentation,  narration,  and  description  ai 
studied.  Weekly  themes  are  written  and  criticised.  Practice  in  oral  compos 
tion  is  given  in  which  purity  of  diction  and  freedom  of  expression  are  emphj 
sized. 


2.  English  Prose.  Throughout  the  year.  3 houn 

Prerequisite,  English  1.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors 

Designed  for  sophomores  and  juniors  who  wish  to  specialize  in  Englisl 
Required  of  all  students  of  the  upper  classes  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  facul: 
need  special  work  in  English. 
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Principles  of  prose,  poetic  and  dramatic  composition  are  studied.  Specimens 
of  the  best  literature  are  read  and  imitated.  The  purpose  is  to  cultivate  in  the 
student  a graceful  and  effective  style  of  expression  by  encouraging  him  to  assim- 
ilate the  best  qualities  of  the  standard  writers. 

3.  Argumentation.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  1.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 

This  is  a course  in  argumentative  writing,  brief  drawing,  and  debating. 
The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a knowledge  of  the  laws  of  clear  and  logical  think- 
ing. Each  student  is  required  to  draw  an  assigned  number  of  briefs  and  to  write 
and  deliver  forensics  thereon.  Formal  debating  is  required  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  semester. 

See  public  speaking  2. 

9.  English  Sounds  and  Inflections.  Second  semester. 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  comparative  philology  1.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  Required  of  students  majoring  in  English  and  of  those 
intending  to  teach  English. 

This  course  includes:  a History  of  English  language;  b English  etymology; 
c English  idiosyncracies;  d Cognate  and  borrowed  words;  e Consonantal  sound 
changes,  with  a special  study  of  Grimm’s  and  Verner’s  laws;  / Ablaut  in  English; 
g English  inflections. 

II.  English  Literature. 

4.  History  of  English  Literature  from  Chaucer  to  the  Vic- 
torian Poets.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  1.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 
Required  of  all  sophomores  who  are  not  taking  English  2. 
Required  in  the  junior  year  of  all  students  who  took  English  2 
in  their  sophomore  year. 

This  course  gives  an  introduction  to  English  literature  and  forms  a working 
basis  for  all  subsequent  study  of  special  periods.  Moody  and  Lovett’s  History 
of  English  Literature  is  used  as  a text,  and  in  this  connection  the  masterpieces 
of  the  successive  periods  are  taken  up  and  studied  critically.  During  the  first 
semester  the  literature  from  Chaucer  to  Milton  is  studied  and  in  the  second 
semester  careful  attention  is  given  to  classicism  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
romanticism  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

5.  The  English  Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  First 

semester.  s hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  4.  Open  to  juniors. 

One  novel  from  each  of  the  greatest  writers  of  fiction  from  Scott  to  Steven- 
son  will  be  studied  critically  and  discussed  in  class.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will 
enable  the  student  to  select  for  his  own  reading  works  of  real  value. 

Text-book— Bliss  Perry’s  A Study  of  Prose  Fiction.  References— W.  J. 
Dawson’s  Makers  of  English  Fiction;  C.  F.  Johnson’s  Elements  of  Literary  Crit- 
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icism;  W.  Raleigh’s  The  English  Novel;  Sidney  Lanier’s  The  English  Novel;  J.  g 
Clark’s  English  Prose  Writers,  and  Minto’s  Manual  of  English  Prose. 

6.  (a)  Milton  and  His  Times.  ( b ) The  English  Essayist 

of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Second  semester.  3 hours 

Prerequisite,  English  5.  Open  to  juniors. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  semester  the  twelve  books  of  Paradise  Lost  wi 
he  studied,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  structure  and  meaning.  The  editio 
of  Professor  John  A.  Himes  is  used.  The  second  half  of  the  semester  will  b 
devoted  to  the  study  of  English  essayists  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

7.  Seven  of  Shakespeare’s  Greatest  Dramas.  First  semes 

ter.  3 hours 

Prerequisite,  English  4.  Open  to  seniors. 

Text-books— Moulton’s  Shakespeare  as  a Dramatic  Artist;  Moulton’s  Th 
Moral  System  of  Shakespeare;  Dowden’s  The  Mind  and  Art  of  Shakespeare ; Wir 
Chester’s  Literary  Criticism. 

8.  Victorian  Poets.  Second  semester.  3 hours 

Prerequisite,  English  7.  Open  to  seniors. 

With  especial  emphasis  upon  Tennyson  and  Browning.  The  Idylls  of  th 
King  and  The  Princess  are  reviewed,  and  In  Memoriam  is  carefully  studies 
The  dramas  of  Tennyson  are  also  taken  up.  Thorough  critical  study  is  given  t 
Browning’s  monologues  and  Pippa  Passes,  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  and  Paracelsu: 

i 

FINE  ARTS. 

Studio:  Fine  Arts  Building , Room  A.  1. 

1.  Practical  Art.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hour§ 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

College  credit  will  be  given  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a course  5 
the  history  of  art,  combined  with  enough  studio  work  to  make  a full  equivaleij 
to  a one  year’s  three-hour  college  course.  Six  semester  hours  is  the  maximu^ 
credit,  and  no  credit  at  all  will  be  given  for  an  amount  less  than  the  maximum.,; 

2.  History  of  Greek  Art.  Throughout  the  year.  2 hours, 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  does  not  presuppose  a knowledge  of  Greek.  It  aims  to  give 
systematic  view  of  the  development  of  civilization  in  Greek  lands.  The  treai 
ment  will  be  historical,  i.  e.,  each  of  the  great  periods  of  Greek  art  (the  ^geai 
the  Geometric,  the  Archaic,  the  Classical,  and  the  Hellenistic)  will  be  treate 
separately  in  their  chronological  sequence.  In  each  period  the  history  of  arch 
tecture,  sculpture  and  painting  will  be  outlined.  The  object  of  the  course  i 
essentially  practical. 

3.  [History  of  Greek  Vase  Painting.]  First  semester 

Omitted  1912-13.  3 hours] 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
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This  course  does  not  presuppose  a knowledge  of  Greek  and  aims  to  give  a 
stematic  view  of  the  development  of  Greek  vase  painting  from  the  Neolithic  to 
ie  Hellenistic  period,  that  is,  from  the  earliest  Greek  vases  until  the  end  of  the 
>uth  Italian  period  of  vase  manufacture.  The  treatment  will  be  historical  and 
ch  of  the  great  periods  of  Greek  art  will  be  considered  separately  in  their  chron- 
ical sequence.  In  connection  with  the  great  Attic  painters,  the  broader 
lestions  of  the  interpretation  of  subjects  and  the  development  of  mythological 
pes  will  be  studied. 


GEOLOGY. 

Lecture  Room:  Pearsons  Hall,  2 . 11. 

In  addition  to  the  class  and  laboratory  work,  frequent  field 
ips  are  taken.  The  college  has  a large  museum  collection  of 
jecimens,  illustrating  mineralogy,  economic,  and  lithological 
jology;  also  a large  number  of  state  and  government  geo- 
gical  and  topographic  maps  for  use  in  laboratory  work.  The 
cation  of  the  college,  in  the  Ozark  region,  in  close  proximity 
? the  lead  and  zinc  mines,  and  the  possession  of  the  Bradley 
eological  Field  Station,  furnish  opportunity  for  the  best 
iological  training. 

In  connection  with  the  Bradley  Geological  Field  Station 
iere  is  published  by  the  science  departments  a bulletin,  known 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Bradley  Geological  Field  Station.  Stu- 
nts majoring  in  geology  are  urged  to  undertake  original 
search  work,  and  papers  thus  prepared  are  published  in  the 
dletin.  The  importance  of  this  phase  of  geological  work  can 
>t  be  overestimated. 

1.  Mineralogy.  Throughout  the  year.  e hours. 

Prerequisite,  one  admission  unit  in  chemistry  or  chemistry 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Required  in  the  sopho- 
ore  year  of  all  students  intending  to  major  in  geology. 

This  course  consists  in  the  first  semester  of  three  lectures  weekly.  The  first 
:rt  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  crystallography,  followed  by  the 
ssification  and  physical  characters  of  the  important  minerals. 

In  the  second  semester  the  course  consists  of  one  lecture  weekly  and  two 
1 »oratory  periods.  The  lectures  are  on  the  chemical  tests,  methods  of  prospect- 
r,  mining,  separating,  and  smelting  ores.  The  geology  of  the  region  adjacent 
i Springfield  is  studied,  supplemented  by  expeditions  to  the  mines  at  Pierson 
1 2ek  and  Aurora. 

The  two  laboratory  periods  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  blowpipe  analysis. 

The  study  of  this  subject  is  wholly  by  modern  methods  and  consists  of  a 
|'eful  consideration  of  the  more  common  ores  and  minerals  of  the  country. 
e large  and  valuable  collection  of  the  college  is  drawn  upon  freely  for  the  use 
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of  students  for  practice  in  the  identification  of  minerals  and  in  determining 
physical  and  chemical  characters  of  the  specimens. 

The  mineralogical  laboratory  in  Pearsons  Hall  is  provided  with  tables  equ 
ped  with  water,  gas.  and  all  necessary  reagents,  together  with  specific  grav 
and  analytical  balances  and  assay  furnaces.  An  excellent  library,  pertaining 
the  subject,  is  at  all  times  accessible  to  the  students,  and  they  are  encouraged 
its  use. 

Text-books— Dana’s  Mineralogy  and  Shepard’s  Mineral  Record. 


2.  General  Geology.  Throughout  the  year.  8 hour 

No  prerequisite,  but  it  is  desirable  that  a student  have  h 

an  elementary  course  in  chemistry  and  biology.  Open  to  sopl 
mores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 

The  fine  outcropping  of  the  Mississippian  limestones,  the  flexure  and  fai  • 
ing  connected  with  the  Ozark  uplift,  renders  this  region  an  unusually  favora); 
one  for  the  study  of  geology  and  physiography.  This  course  embraces,  in 
first  semester,  a general  study— o dynamical,  b structural,  c physiographic  g> 
0gy_SUpplemented  by  laboratory  work  in  map  interpretation  of  important  f 
tures  emphasized  in  class.  The  rocks  and  rock-forming  minerals  important 
the  classification  of  rocks  are  discussed,  illustrated  by  the  large  collection 
specimens  in  the  museum  and  by  field  work.  J 

In  the  second  semester  the  course  embraces  a general  survey  of  a histor ' 
and  local  geology,  b applied  geology,  c field  geology.  In  the  first  half  of  ' 
semester  historical  and  local  geology  are  discussed,  supplemented  by  field  tj« 
and  by  map  work  in  the  interpretation  of  the  structure  and  geological  history f 
the  areas  studied,  followed  by  an  elementary  survey  of  applied  geology;  1 
economic  deposits  of  Southwest  Missouri  are  emphasized.  The  last  seven  we  l 
of  the  semester  are  devoted  to  field  geology.  The  study  and  mapping  of  selec 
areas  adjacent  to  Springfield,  involves  a preparation  of  geological  maps  • 

written  reports.  | , 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  to  the  student  a general  knowledge  of  s 

field  covered  by  geology. 

j 

3.  Advanced  Geology.  First  semester.  3 hou\ 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1 and  geology  2.  Open  to  juni; ; 

and  seniors.  \ 


The  history  and  origin  of  the  earth  is  first  discussed  and  then  each  geol  - 
ical  period  is  studied  in  detail  with  regard  to  its  areal  distribution  and  structi . 
The  evolution  of  the  animal  and  plant  life  is  treated  in  its  relation  to  the  ph  ■ 
ical  changes  as  above  studied.  Supplemented  by  laboratory  and  field  work.  Ip 
is  a lecture  course. 


4.  Economic  Geology.  Second  semester.  3 hou 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1 and  geology  1,  2.  Open  to  juni<i 
and  seniors.  || 

In  this  course  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  areal  distribution,  geolog  1 
occurrences  and  origin  of  ore  deposits.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  a pi  • 
tical  understanding  of  ore  deposits.  This  is  a lecture  course. 
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5.  Optical  Mineralogy  and  Petrology.  Throughout  the 
ar.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1 and  geology  1,  2.  Open  to  juniors 
d seniors. 

Microscopic  study  of  minerals,  followed  by  the  study  of  rock  textures. 

Text-book— Rosenbusch’s  Microscopical  Physiography  of  Rock-Making 
nerals. 


6.  [Lithology.]  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  geology  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
This  course  consists  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The 
rpose  of  the  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  identify  rock 
nerals  and  rocks  in  the  hand  specimen. 

I Text-book— Kemp’s  Handbook  of  Rocks. 

7.  Physiography  of  the  United  States.  Second  semester. 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  geology  2.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Lecture  course  on  the  topographic  provinces  of  the  United  States  and  the 
•jet  of  the  topography  on  the  social,  religious,  and  industrial  development  of 
country. 


GERMAN. 

Lecture  Room:  Burnham  Hall , A.  2 and  A.  9. 

In  the  German  language  and  literature  a consecutive  course 

four  years  is  offered.  The  work  has  been  planned:  to 
able  the  student  to  read  the  language  so  that  he  can  avail 
nself  of  the  rich  store  of  German  thought;  to  acquire 
me  practice  in  German  composition  and  conversation;  to 
ike  a critical  study  of  a number  of  masterpieces,  both  in 
)se  and  poetry;  and  to  give  the  student  a general  knowl- 
ge  of  the  history  of  German  literature.* 

1.  Elementary  German.  Throughout  the  year.  7 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

The  inductive  method  is  used.  A number  of  short  stories  and  easy  plays 
read.  Drill  in  grammar,  prose  composition,  and  conversation  is  carried  on  in 
nection  with  the  reading.  One  of  the  four  weekly  hours  consists  of  unpre- 
» sd  work.  Therefore  the  credit  allowed  for  the  course  is  seven  semester 
i rs. 


*Students  intending  to  become  candidates  for  a Ph.  D.  degree  are  reminded 
i t a reading  knowledge  of  German  is  required. 
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2.  Intermediate  German.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hour 
Prerequisite,  German  1 or  its  equivalent.  Open  to  fresr 

men  and  sophomores. 

The  course  includes  the  reading-  of  short  stories  and  at  least  one  novel  ai 
one  selection  from  the  German  classics,  drill  in  grammar,  and  prose  compositic 

3.  Advanced  German.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hour 
Prerequisite,  German  2 or  its  equivalent.  Open  to  soph 

mores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 

Selections  from  Heine’s  prose,  and  plays  from  recent  writers,  such  asFulc 
Hauptmann,  and  Sudermann,  are  studied. 

4.  Critical  Study  of  German  Classics.  First  semester. 

3 hour 

Prerequisite,  German  3.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Selections  from  Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe  are  studied  critically. 

5.  German  Lyrics  and  History  of  German  Literatur 

Second  semester.  3 hour 

Prerequisite,  German  3.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

German  poetry  will  be  studied  in  connection  with  a brief  history  of  Genr- 
literature. 


GREEK. 

Lecture  Room:  Burnham  Hall , A.  9. 

The  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  Greek  subjects  a 
arranged  to  appeal:  to  students  who  wish  to  become  famili: 
with  the  Classical  Greek  language  and  literature  as  an  essent 
part  of  a liberal  education;  to  students  who  wish  to  specialize; 
Greek;  to  students  studying  for  the  ministry;  and  to  studef 
without  a knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  who  wish  to  becoi 
acquainted  with  Greek  art  and  literature.  The  aim  of  v 
department  is  to  impart  as  much  of  the  practical,  disciplinai 
and  cultural  values  to  be  gained  from  the  study  of  the  langua 
and  literature  as  may  be  possible  in  each  individual  case. 

Courses  12  and  13  are  given  in  alternate  years,  there  I 
affording  the  student  opportunity  for  two  years'  work  in  Bit 
cal  Greek. 

Students  who  wish  to  know  something  of  Greek  literatuij 
independently  of  the  Greek  language,  are  referred  to  compai! 
tive  literature,  courses  1 and  2.  The  courses  in  archaeolct 
and  comparative  philology  are  also  closely  allied  to  t) 
department. 
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Students  desiring  to  compete  for  Rhodes  Scholarships  will 
find  ample  opportunity  for  preparation  in  the  courses  as 
outlined. 

The  R.  L.  Goode  prize  of  twenty  dollars  is  regularly  offered 
by  the  department  to  the  student  of  Greek  5 who  gains  the 
highest  grade  in  work  done  in  Attic  tragedy, 

1.  Beginning  Greek.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  freshmen  who  enter  college  without 
preparation  in  Greek  and  offers  opportunity  of  making  good  their  loss  during 
their  college  course.  It  is  also  open  as  an  elective  to  such  sophomores  and 
juniors  as  expect  to  do  two  full  year’s  work  in  Greek.  The  rate  of  pro- 
gress will  be  rapid,  conditioned  solely  on  a thorough  mastery  of  the  elements  of 
the  language.  The  reading  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis  will  begin  in  the  second 
semester. 

2.  Xenophon.  ( Anabasis , books  II-IV,  or  Cyropoedia.) 

,First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  two  admission  units  in  Greek,  or  Greek  1. 

A thorough  review  of  Greek  grammar  with  exercises  in  prose  composition. 

3.  Homer.  (Selections  from  the  Iliad.)  Second  semes- 
ter. 3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  2 or  an  equivalent. 

Due  attention  will  be  given  to  the  language,  verse,  and  poetic  qualities  of 
Homer. 

4.  Plato.  (The  Apology , with  selections  from  Crito  and 

Phaedo.)  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  3 or  an  equivalent. 

A brief  outline  of  pre-Socratic  philosophy,  the  Socratic  schools,  and  a study 
of  Athenian  court  procedure. 

5.  Greek  Tragedy:  Sophocles,  Aeschylus.  ( Selected  Plays.) 

Second  semester.  3 hours. 

. Prerequisite,  Greek  4. 

History  of  tragedy  and  a study  of  the  Greek  theatre. 

6.  Greek  Historians:  Thucydides  and  Herodotus.  First 

semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  5. 

The  major  portion  of  the  semester  will  be  given  to  Thucydides  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Peloponesian  War,  its  causes,  events,  and  results.  In  connection 
ivith  the  reading  of  selections  from  Herodotus  a study  of  the  Ionic  dialect  will  be 
nade. 

7.  Greek  Comedy:  Aristophanes.  ( Clouds  and  Frogs.) 

Second  semester.  3 hours. 
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Prerequisite,  Greek  6. 

8.  [Attic  Orators.]  Lysias  (Selected  Orations);  Isocrates 

(Panegyricus) . First  semester.  3 hours . I 

Prerequisite,  Greek  5. 

Lysias,  exemplar  of  the  “plain  style/’  illustrates  the  straightforward,  prac-  j 
tical  oratory.  Isocrates,  exemplar  of  the  “middle  style”  illustrates  the  epideictic 
rhetoric  and  florid  oratory. 

9.  [The  Melic  Poets  of  Greece.]  (Selections.)  Second 

semester.  x 3 hours . 

Prerequisite,  Greek  6. 

The  principal  fragments  of  the  great  lyric  poets,  Aleman,  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  j 
Anacreon,  Simonides,  Stesichorus,  etc.,  followed  by  longer  selections  from 
Pindar. 

10.  [Greek  Oratory.]  Demosthenes.  ( De  Corona , with 
selections  from  other  orations.)  First  semester.  3 hours K 

Prerequisite,  Greek  5. 

Selections  from  other  orators,  for  sake  of  comparison,  and  from  the  literary, 
critics,  especially  Dionysius  Halicarnaseus. 

i| 

11.  [Greek  Philosophy.]  Second  semester.  3 hourSi 

Prerequisite,  Greek  6. 

Plato:  selections  from  the  Republic  and  other  works.  Aristotle:  Nico- 
machean  Ethics.  Brief  outline  of  the  Socratic  Schools. 

12.  New  Testament  Greek.  The  Gospels.  Throughout  th6 

year.  6 hours 

Prerequisite,  Greek  1 or  its  equivalent. 

Required  of  pre-theological  students.  \ 

The  gospel  of  Mark  will  be  made  the  basis  of  a careful  study  with  frequen? 
collateral  readings  from  the  other  Gospels.  History  of  the  New  Testamen 
Mms.,  textual  criticism,  etc. 

13.  [New  Testament  Greek.]  The  Acts  and  Epistles. 

Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  1 or  its  equivalent. 

Required  of  pre-theological  students. 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians  will  be  made  the  basis  of  a critica  j 
study,  and  in  connection  wif h the  study  of  the  Greek  text,  the  characteristics  ol  j 
the  apostolic  age  and  the  primitive  Christian  community  will  be  outlined. 

Should  occasion  demand,  provision  will  be  made  for  course* 
in  historical  Greek  grammar,  advanced  prose  composition,  com 
parative  grammar,  or  modern  Greek. 
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HEBREW. 

Lecture  Room:  Burnham  Hall , A.  6. 

1.  Elementary  Hebrew.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours . 
No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A beginner’s  course  looking  toward  a reading  knowledge  of  the  language. 

2.  Advanced  Hebrew.  Thoroughout  the  year.  6 hours. 
Prerequisite,  Hebrew  1 or  its  equivalent.  Open  to  seniors. 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  Hebrew  1 and  is  given  for  the  acquisition 
ocabulary  and  a knowledge  of  Hebrew  literature. 


HISTORY. 

Lecture  Room:  Burnham  Hall , A.  2. 

At  least  one  admission  unit  in  history  is  prerequisite  to  all 
tory  courses. 

The  course  has  been  planned  to  give  the  student  a general 
w of  the  factors  and  forces  which  have  determined  western 
ilization  during  the  Christian  era.  Two  semesters  are  given 
die  history  of  ancient  civilization,  two  semesters  to  mediae- 
history,  one  semester  to  modern  European  history,  one 
fester  to  English  political  and  constitutional  history,  and  two 
lesters  to  the  political  and  constitutional  .history  of  the 
ited  States.  The  courses  are  consecutive;  each  succeeding 
rse  is  a continuation  of  and  reinforces  the  work  of  the  pre- 
ing  course,  and  thus  offers  an  opportunity  for  a thorough 
paration  for  advanced  and  specialized  work.  In  the  last 
ee  semesters  sufficient  time  will  be  given  to  constitutional 
:ory  to  prepare  the  student  for  work  in  political  science, 
•oughout  the  course  it  will  be  the  aim  to  develop  the  critical 
gment  of  the  student  to  enable  him  to  understand  the  rela- 
i value  of  human  events,  measures,  and  institutions. 

The  attention  of  students  desiring  to  elect  courses  in  his- 
i is  called  to  the  courses  offered  by  the  department  of  social 
wees. 


1.  History  of  Ancient  Civilization.  Throughout  the  year. 

~ 6 hours. 

Open  to  freshmen. 

This  course  is  primarily  intended  to  give  the  student  a clear  grasp  of  the 
|ric  evolution  of  the  great  forces  which  have  become  the  basis  of  our  modern 
ization.  The  religion  of  the  Hebrews,  the  literature  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
and  institutions  of  the  Romans  constitute  the  main  field  of  study. 
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2.  Mediaeval  History. 

Open  to  sophomores. 


Throughout  the  year. 


6 hou 


A study  of  the  primary  elements  of  modern  civilization,  their  fusion 
development  in  the  political,  religious,  and  social  institutions  of  the  Middle  A 
It  includes  a study  of  Roman  Imperialism,  the  emigration  of  the  Teutonic  ] 
pie,  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  the  growth  of  the  empire  and  papacy, 
nasticism  and  feudalism,  the  rise  of  the  cities,  and  the  development  of  moc 
states.  Besides  the  text-book  work,  students  will  be  required  to  do  collat 
reading,  prepare  reports,  and  write  papers  on  some  special  topics. 


3.  [Modern  European  History.]  First  semester.  3 hou 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  Absolutism,  Enlightened  Despotism, 
French  revolution  and  the  development  of  political  liberty,  nationality,  and 
sonal  freedom  constitute  the  broad  field  of  study. 


4.  [Political  and  Constitutional  History  of  Englan 

Second  semester.  3 hou 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  will  be  a survey  of  the  main  facts  and  events  which  have 
tributed  to  the  growth  of  the  English  nation  in  the  development  of  constitute 
liberty.  Some  time  will  be  given  to  a study  of  the  organization  and  workirf 
the  government  of  the  present  time. 


5.  Political  History  of  the  United  States  from  11 

First  semester.  3 hot 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  political  history.  The  movement  to\ 
independence,  the  formation  of  the  national  government,  the  slave  profc 
financial  and  industrial  legislation,  as  well  as  the  more  important  facts  in 
nection  with  our  foreign  relations,  will  be  studied  in  this  course.  ; 


6.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.  Sec  jj 

semester.  3 hot . 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  a thorough  study  of  our  national  |d 
state  constitutions,  and  to  acquire  a practical  knowledge  of  the  organizatic  id 
the  respective  governments  under  these  constitutions.  Decisions  of  the  Supi  j* 
Court  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  original  documents,  will  be  studied  in  | ■ 
nection  with  important  constitutional  questions. 


6 hoi\ 


7.  Church  History.  Throughout  the  year. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  is  recommended  to  ministerial  students.  It  aims  to  sketch  |< 
historical  development  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  attention  is  centered  \ I11 
the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  and  upon  the  modern  age  since  f 
beginning  of  the  reformation  in  Germany,  while  the  intervening  history  is  s j- 
ied  in  somewhat  less  detail. 

Text-book— Moncrief’s  Short  History  of  the  Christian  Church. 
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LATIN. 

Lecture  Room:  Burnham  Hall , A.  1£. 

Each  year  twelve  courses  are  offered  in  the  Latin  lan- 
ifuage,  three  of  which  are  open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores, 
wo  to  sophomores  and  juniors,  four  to  juniors  and  seniors,  and 
wo  to  seniors  only.  In  successive  years  the  courses  open  to 
uniors  and  seniors  vary,  so  that  fourteen  courses  are  offered  in 
he  Latin  language,  if  two  successive  years  are  taken  into  con- 
ideration.  The  two  courses  which  are  open  exclusively  to 
eniors  are  in  Vergil  and  in  advanced  prose  composition  and  are 
ffered  primarily  for  those  who  intend  to  teach  Latin. 

The  Latin  department  also  offers  two  courses,  one  on  the 
toman  Constitution  and  the  other  on  the  Roman  Law,  neither 
f which  requires  a knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  These 
ourses  are  scheduled  as  social  sciences  4,  5. 

1.  Cicero  and  Vergil.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  two  entrance  units  in  Latin.  Open  to  fresh- 

len  and  sophomores. 

Five  orations  of  Cicero  and  six  books  of  the  Ailneid  "will  be  read  in  class, 
his  course  is  offered  for  the  benefit  of  students  who,  while  presenting  but  two 
hits  of  Latin  for  entrance,  wish  to  continue  the  study  of  Latin  in  college. 

2.  Livy.  (Selections,  Books  XXI-XXX.)  First  semester. 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  four  entrance  units  in  Latin.  Open  to  fresh- 
len  and  sophomores. 

Latin  grammar  reviewed.  Moods  and  tenses,  particles,  word  order,  sight 
fading. 

3.  Cicero,  (de  Amicitia.)  Terence.  (Phormio  and  Andria.) 

econd  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  2.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

Continued  study  of  syntax  and  of  style.  Colloquial  Latin  and  the  stage. 

4.  Horace.  ( Odes  and  Epodes.)  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  3.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 

Horace’s  life  and  times;  his  interpretation  of  the  Augustan  Age;  his  art  and 
eas. 

5.  Tacitus.  ( Germania  and  Agricola.)  Catullus.  (Selec- 

ons.)  Second  semester.  s hours . 

Prerequisite,  Latin  4.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 

Germanic  institutions  and  society.  Rome  and  Britain.  The  style  and  art 
Tacitus.  The  art  and  spirit  of  Catullus  as  compared  with  Horace. 
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6.  [Pliny,  the  Younger.]  {Letters.)  First  semester. 

Omitted  in  1912-13.  8 hours  \ 

Prerequisite,  Latin  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Roman  society  in  the  first  century.  Collateral  reading.  Assigned  topics.  | 

7.  [Plautus.]  (Selected  Comedies.)  Second  semester, 

Omitted  in  1912-13.  3 hours 

Prerequisite,  Latin  6.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Several  of  the  more  interesting  plays  will  be  read.  Attention  will  be  givei 
to  the  historical  development  of  Roman  comedy,  its  character  and  place  in  Romai 
life,  and  its  relation  to  Greek  literature.  Forms  and  syntax. 

8.  Cicero.  {Letters.)  First  semester.  3 hours 

Prerequisite,  Latin  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  Roman  constitution.  Roman  politics.  Cicero  as  a man  and  friend 
Letter  writing  among  the  Romans. 

9.  Lucretius.  (Books  I,  III,  and  IV.)  Second  semester 

3 hours  i 

Prerequisite,  Latin  8.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  poetry  of  Lucretius.  His  philosophy.  His  anticipation  of  moder* 
scientific  theories. 

10.  Vergil.  First  semester.  3 hours, 

Prerequisite,  Latin  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Most  of  Vergil  will  be  read.  Vergil’s  art,  the  development  of  his  geniuf 
his  indebtedness  to  Greek  sources,  relation  to  the  Augustan  Age,  interpretation 
of  the  iEneid  as  the  epic  of  imperialism.  Characteristics  of  Vergil’s  hexameter  j 
scansion.  Collateral  reading.  Assigned  topics. 

12.  Tacitus.  ( Annals , Selections,  Books  I-VI.)  Secon. 
semester. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  organization  of  the  empire  and  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

13.  Rapid  Reading.  Throughout  the  year. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Juniors  and  seniors  who  wish  to  widen  their  acquaintance  with  the  Lati  j 
literature  and  to  strengthen  their  grip  on  the  language  meet  once  a week  to  rea 
one  of  the  less  difficult  writers,  chiefly  at  sight. 

14.  Advanced  Prose  Composition.  Throughout  the  year 

6 hoursl 

Prerequisite,  two  of  the  following  courses,  6,  7,  8,  9.  Opel 
to  seniors. 

This  course  is  important  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  Latin.  About  hal 
of  the  second  semester  is  devoted  to  a study  of  methods  in  secondary  Latin. 


3 hours, 


k houri 
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15.  Roman  Constitution.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

See  social  sciences  4. 

16.  Roman  Law.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

See  social  sciences  5. 

17.  Cicero — De  Natura  Deorum . First  semester. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A study  of  philosophy  among  the  Romans.  Assigned  topics. 

18.  Roman  Satire.  Second  semester. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Horace,  Persius,  Juvenal.  Lectures  and  assigned  topics. 


{MATHEMATICS. 

Lecture  Room:  Pearsons  Hall , 1.  8. 

1.  Algebra.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  two  and  one-half  admission  units  in 
nathematics. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  subsequent  mathemat- 
?al  study.  As  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  are  largely  the  application  of 
lgebra  to  geometry,  it  is  essential  that  the  student  should  receive  the  best  pos- 
ible  instruction  in  these  two  basic  branches. 

The  course  embraces  a brief  review  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  algebra, 
amely:  the  commutative  law,  the  associative  law,  the  distributive  law  and  the 
iw  of  signs,  and  quadratic  equations  of  one  and  two  unknown  quantities.  The 
jview,  occupying  about  two  weeks,  is  followed  by  a thorough  treatment  of 
lrds,  complex  quantities,  ratio  and  proportion,  the  progressions,  convergency 
nd  divergency  of  series,  the  binominal  theorem,  permutation  and  combination, 
le  theory  of  logarithms,  and  the  theory  of  equations. 

Text-book— Rietz  and  Crathorne’s  College  Algebra. 

2.  Trigonometry.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  1. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  scientific  development  of  the  fundamental 
inventions  and  definitions.  The  theoretical  portions  of  the  work  are  empha- 
zed  as  well  as  the  practical  application  of  the  subject  to  surveying  and  astron- 
ny.  Many  practical  problems  of  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry  and  astron- 
ny  are  used. 

Text-book— Granville’s  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

3.  Solid  Geometry.  Throughout  the  year.  2 hours. 

Prerequisite,  two  and  one-half  admission  units  in 
iathematics. 

Required  of  freshmen  preparing  for  engineering  or  for  the 
caching  of  mathematics. 


3 hours . 


3 hours. 
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Great  care  is  taken  to  develop  a spirit  of  truth-seeking  and  of  knowing  trutli 
when  found.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  method  of  demonstration— fault;  1 1 
reasoning  and  illogical  conclusions  being  more  easily  corrected  here  than  in  an 
other  subject.  Every  proposition  is  tested  as  to  its  validity  and  general  applica 
tion.  During  the  course,  several  lectures  are  given  on  non-Euclidean  geometrj  i 
and  thus  the  student  is  made  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  this  interestin 
and  far-reaching  subject.  The  student,  throughout  the  course,  is  given  numei 
ous  original  propositions  for  demonstration. 

Text-book— Slaught  and  Lennes’  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

4.  Analytical  Geometry.  First  semester.  3 hours 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  2.  Open  to  sophomores.  Re 

quired  of  those  preparing  for  engineering. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  in  plane  and  solid  analytical  geometry.  ]| 
aims  to  give  the  student  a sound  beginning  in  the  analytic  methods  to  fit  him  f( 
their  use  in  the  higher  analysis  of  subsequent  courses.  The  work  include 
straight  line,  circle,  conic  sections,  higher  plane  curves,  and  elementary  analyt 
cal  solid  geometry. 

Text-books— Smith  and  Gale’s  Analytical  Geometry , and  C.  Smith’s  Treati  . 
on  Solid  Geometry.  ( I 

5.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Second  semeste 

3 hour A 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  4.  Open  to  sophomores.  R< 
quired  of  all  students  preparing  for  engineering  or  for  tt 
teaching  of  mathematics.  J 

In  this  course  the  student  is  made  acquainted  with  the  principles  ar  , 
methods  of  calculus,  the  most  effective  and  fascinating  of  mathematical  studie 

The  method  of  ratios  used  in  this  course  has  the  great  advantage  over  tl 
infinitestimal  method  in  that  the  student  easily  comprehends  its  fundament! 
principles  and  does  not,  therefore,  doubt  the  accuracy  and  rigor  of  its  metho  |j 
nor  does  he  feel  that  he  has  taken  up  a subject  in  which  his  former  mat hematiq  jl 
knowledge  lends  him  no  aid,  as  was  the  case  when  the  infinitesimal  method  w: 
chiefly  used.  The  method  of  ratios  is  more  logical,  though  less  easily  adapted? 
the  solution  of  problems,  than  the  infinitesimal  method.  Because  of  the  ea, 
application  of  the  infinitesimal  method  to  the  solution  of  problems  in  mechani| 
this  method  is  explained  after  the  student  has  become  thoroughly  grounded 
the  method  of  limits. 

The  subjects  treated  are  differentiation  of  functions  of  a single  variabi 
exponential,  circular,  and  hyperbolic  functions;  theory  of  infinite  series;  theo 
of  plane  curves;  functions  of  several  variables;  methods  of  integration;  defim 
integrals;  quadrature  of  surfaces;  and  cubature  of  volumes. 

Text-book -Granville’s  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

6.  Descriptive  Geometry.  First  semester.  3 hour 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  senior 

Required  of  all  pre-engineering  students  except  such  as  ai 
preparing  for  chemical  engineering. 

In  this  course  the  work  done  will  be  the  equivalent  of  that  outlined  i 
Church’s  Descriptive  Geometry. 
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7.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  First  semester. 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
}uired  of  all  pre-engineering  students. 

This  is  the  minimum  required  for  those  who  wish  to  teach  mathematics. 

8.  Advanced  Integral  Calculus.  Second  semester. 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  5 and  7.  Open  to  juniors  and 
iors.  Required  of  all  pre-engineering  students. 

The  topics  considered  are:  definite  integrals,  including  first  and  second 
Man  integrals;  line,  surface  and  space  integrals;  mean  value  and  probability; 
ma  and  elliptic  functions;  and  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  functions. 
Text-book— Byerly’s  Integral  Calculus. 

9.  Analytical  Mechanics.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 
Prerequisite,  mathematics  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors, 
luired  of  all  pre-engineering  students  not  preparing  for 
mical  engineering. 

The  subjects  treated  in  this  course  are  statics,  kinematics  and  kinetics, 
calculus  is  used  in  establishing  the  principles  of  the  subject.  While  the 
se  is  largely  a problem  course,  yet  a sufficient  number  of  lectures  are  given 
velop  the  theory. 

Text-book— Bowser’s  Analytical  Methods. 

i 

10.  Theory  of  Equations.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 
Prerequisite,  mathematics  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  elementary  properties  of  equations,  some  at- 
on  is  given  to  the  substitution  groups.  This  course  concludes  with  special 
lasis  laid  on  the  Galois  theory  of  equations. 

Text-book— Cajori’s  Theory  of  Equations. 

11.  Advanced  Algebra.  First  semester.  3 hours . 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  will  be  offered  for  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  wish  to 
ire  themselves  to  teach  mathematics  and  who  wish  special  training  in  the 
?ogy  of  algebra.  It  will  include  lectures  on  Dedekind’s  theory  of  numbers 
he  theory  of  aggregates.  The  course  will  be  offered  in  case  there  is  formed 
s of  not  less  than  three. 

12.  Differential  Equations.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 
Prerequisite,  mathematics  5 and  7.  Open  to  juniors  and 
)rs.  Required  of  all  pre-engineering  students  not  preparing 
ihemical  engineering. 

Che  subjects  treated  are  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations;  Fou- 
series;  and  hypergeometric  series. 

text-book— Forsyth’s  Treatise  on  Differential  Equations. 
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13.  Theory  of  the  Potential.  Second  semester.  3 hou . 
Prerequisite,  mathematics  7.  Open  to  seniors. 

The  subjects  treated  in  this  course  are:  functions  of  a complex  variai; 
multiform  functions;  integrals  with  complex  variables;  the  logarithmic  j 
exponential  functions;  and  general  properties  of  functions. 

Text-book- Durege’s  Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Functions,  translated? 
Fisher  and  Schwatt. 

15.  Projective  Geometry.  Second  semester.  3 hot* j. 
Prerequisite,  mathematics  5.  Open  to  seniors. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  acquaintance  with  r . 
ern  geometry  and  the  other  modern  methods  of  geometric  inquiry.  The  co  t 
will  cover  the  following  subjects:  principle  of  reciprocity  and  duality;  harm  < 
forms;  pole  and  polar  with  respect  to  curves  of  the  second  order;  involution  i 
principle  of  reciprocal  radii.  Students  are  expected  to  read  Reye’s  worjji 
German. 

Text-book— Reye’s  Geometrie  der  Lage. 

16.  Mechanics  and  Strength  of  Materials.  First  sen 

ter.  # ^ ^ m\' 

Open  to  seniors.  Required  of  all  pre-engineering  studn 

not  preparing  for  chemical  engineering. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  derive  formulae : 
dimensioning  engineering  structures.  The  course  is  largely  a problem  coj 
and  is  fairly  outlined  in  the  text-book.  rl 

Text-book— Slocum  and  Hancock’s  Text-book  on  Strength  of  Materials;  \ 

17.  Least  Squares.  Second  semester.  3 ho 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  7.  Open  to  seniors.  Requ  i 

of  all  pre-engineering  students  not  preparing  for  cherri 

engineering.  | 

In  this  course  as  much  of  the  theory  of  least  squares  will  be  given  j 
necessary  to  enable  engineering  students  to  obtain  a working  knowledge  d 

method.  •} 

Text-book— Comstock’s  Method  of  Least  Squares. 

18.  Hydraulics.  First  semester.  3 hoi) 

Open  to  seniors.  Required  of  all  pre-engineering  stud  I 

not  preparing  for  chemical  engineering. 

This  course  consists  in  studying  the  theory  of  hydrostatics  and  hydra 
with  application  of  principles  developed  to  the  flow  of  water  through  1 1 
channels,  etc.,  and  the  determination  of  water  power. 

Text-book— Merriman’s  Hydraulics. 

19.  Methods  in  Mathematics.  First  semester.  3 ho* 
Open  to  seniors  intending  to  teach  mathematics. 

This  course  deals  with  the  proper  scope  of  mathematical  work  in  thev!1 
years  of  the  course  and  the  scientific  methods  of  teaching  in  arithmetic 
algebra. 
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20.  Elements  of  Statics  and  Dynamics.  3 hours . 

This  course  is  offered  for  those  who  wish  to  begin  the  study  of  mechanics 
id  who  have  not  had  calculus.  By  having  taken  this  course  students  will  not 
eed  to  give  so  much  time  to  the  more  difficult  application  of  mechanics  when 
ley  have  once  had  the  calculus.  No  knowledge  of  mathematics  beyond  algebra 
id  trigonometry  is  required  for  this  course. 

Text-book  Loney’s  Elements  of  Statics  and  Dynamics . 


METEOROLOGY. 

{John  S.  Hazen,  Local  Forecaster , U.  S . Weather  Bureau.) 

1.  Meteorology.  Throughout  the  year.  4 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  work  of  the  course  consists  of  the  study  of  a text-book  illustrated  by 
ntern  slides  and  occasional  lectures,  together  with  practical  work  in  map 
awing,  isotherms  and  isobars,  and  practice  in  the  use  of  Weather  Bureau 
struments. 

The  subjects  studied  include:  temperature  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere;  dis- 
ibution  of  air  temperatures  over  the  earth;  air  pressure;  barometry  and  distri- 
tion;  classification,  observations,  velocity  and  direction  of  winds;  moisture 
apor  and  cloud);  observations  of  atmospheric  humidity  of  clouds  and  fog;  pre- 
diction (distribution  of  rain,  snow,  hail,  and  sleet);  atmospheric  optics  and 
ictricity;  general  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  (secondary  cyclones,  anticy- 
mes, and  local  winds);  weather  and  weather  predictions,  and  climate  and  cli- 
itic  conditions. 

Text-book— Waldo’s  Elementary  Meteorology. 

I 

MUSIC. 

The  following  courses  which  are  given  in  the  Conservatory 
Music  can  be  elected  by  college  students  during  the  junior 
d senior  years  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  college  require- 
imts  for  graduation,  under  the  following  restrictions:  the 
ition  fee  of  the  college  does  not  include  the  fees  required  for 
■e  copses  offered  in  music;  the  maximum  credit  which  is 
anted  in  music  is  eighteen  semester  hours;  a student  can 
:e|ve  college  credit  in  only  one  of  the  first  three  courses; 
usic  1 or  2 or  3 and  4 and  5 can  be  taken  at  the  same  time; 
isic  6 and  7 can  be  taken  only  after  the  completion  of  music 
music  8 may  be  taken  only  after  6.  Subject  to  the  above  con- 
ions  college  credit  will  be  granted  as  follows  by  the  college 
mlty  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  the  Conser- 
dory  of  Music. 
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1.  Piano.  Throughout  the  year.  h hours\ 

Prerequisite,  fourth  grade  or  its  equivalent.  Open  tj 

juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  in  piano  must  be  in  fifth  grade  of  the  conservatory  or  abov 
For  one  hour  of  daily  practice  a credit  of  two  semester  hours  is  granted;  for  tv 
hours  of  daily  practice  a credit  of  four  semester  hours  is  granted. 

2.  Organ.  Throughout  the  year.  h hour. 

Prerequisite,  first  grade  or  its  equivalent.  Open  to  junioi 

and  seniors. 

The  course  in  organ  must  be  in  the  second  grade  of  the  Conservatory  ■ 
above.  The  amount  of  credit  is  determined  as  in  piano. 


3.  Voice.  Throughout  the  year.  U hour 

Prerequisite,  one  year  of  systematic  training  in  voic< 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  student  is  required  to  take  two  lessons  in  voice  per  week  througho 
the  year  and  must  be  able  to  sing  at  sight  music  of  moderate  difficulty  and 
play  at  sight  hymns  and  accompaniments. 

4.  History  of  Music.  Throughout  the  year.  h hour. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  outlines  the  development  of  music  from  the  earliest  times 
the  present.  Special  attention  is  given  to  works  of  composers  rather  than  to  f. 
cidents  in  their  lives. 


5.  Elementary  Harmony.  Throughout  the  year,  h hour 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  includes  scales,  chords,  modulations,  suspensions,  appogg; 
tura,  organ  point,  and  exercises  from  a figured  bass. 

6.  Advanced  Harmony.  Throughout  the  year.  h houi 

Prerequisite,  music  5.  Open  to  seniors. 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  harmony  and  is  concerned  with  the  hi 
monization  of  given  melodies,  chants  and  chorals  from  indicated  and  origi, 
harmony  and  with  the  arrangements  of  slow  movements  of  sonatas  and  simi; 
works  for  four  voices,  also  with  the  analysis  of  standard  works,  indicati 
chords  and  modulation. 


7.  Theory  of  Music.  Throughout  the  year.  h houi 

Prerequisite,  music  5.  Open  to  seniors. 

The  course  studies  the  laws  of  vibrations,  overtones,  the  formation  of  1 
scale,  orchestral  instruments,  embellishments,  musical  form.  Also  a number 
classical  works  are  analyzed. 


8.  Single  and  Double  Counterpoint.  Throughout  t 

year.  ^ 

Prerequisite,  music  6.  Open  to  seniors. 

This  course  deals  with  single  counterpoint  in  the  different  species  in  t' 
three  and  more  parts,  with  double  counterpoint  in  the  octave,  tenth,  and  twelf  | 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

Lecture  Rooms:  Pearsons  Hall , 1.  Burnham  Hall , B.  5. 

Most  students  will  elect  at  least  one  year  of  philosophy, 
hose  planning  to  take  but  a single  year  may  elect  any  two  of 
le  first  four  courses.  The  department  advises  philosophy  1 
id  4 for  those  not  intending  to  teach. 

The  H.  M.  Hooker  Prize  Medal  is  awarded  to  the  student 
Lajoring  in  philosophy  who  has  the  highest  standing  through- 
jt  his  entire  course  in  the  department,  provided  his  rank  in  all 
lbjects  entitles  him  to  a Bachelor's  degree  magna  cum  laude 
: summa  cum  laude. 

1.  Descriptive  Psychology.  First  semester.  3 hours. 
Students  are  advised  to  take  biology  1 before  or  with  this 

.rnrse.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors.  Required  of  all  can- 
dates  for  a state  teacher's  certificate. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  dealing-  with  normal  adult  psychology.  Text- 
ok,  lecture,  class  demonstration,  and  individual  experimentation  methods  are 
mbined  in  an  effort  to  give  the  student  an  understanding-  of  mental  phenomena. 

2.  Applied  Psychology.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1.  Open  to  sophomores  and  jun- 

rs.  Required  of  the  same  students  as  philosophy  1. 

In  this  course  the  emphasis  is  on  the  art  of  psychological  analysis  and  the 
plication  of  principles  to  life.  Special  attention  is  given  to  pedagogical 
plications. 

3.  Logic.  First  semester.  3 hours . 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A study  of  the  outlines  of  deductive  and  inductive  reasoning.  An  elemen- 
ry  course,  dealing  with  the  laws  of  thought  in  accordance  with  which  judg- 
es are  formed,  with  especial  attention  to  the  processes  of  reasoning  as  devel- 
ed  in  modern  logic. 

4.  The  History  of  Ethics.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 
No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Required 

pre-theological  students. 

Text-book,  lectures,  assigned  reading,  and  discussions.  An  exposition  of  the 
inciples  of  man’s  moral  nature  and  the  laws  of  its  development.  The  bearing 
moral  theory  on  the  problems  of  the  individual  life  and  the  social  life.  A 
ief  outline  of  ethical  speculation,  with  criticism. 

5.  Theism.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1 or  4.  Open  to  sophomores,  jun- 

'fs,  and  seniors.  Required  of  pre-theological  students. 
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course  showing  the  fundamental  importance  of  personality  in  ai 


A course  BUUWIU&  * - _ , 

rational  interpretation  of  the  world,  and  a history  and  estimate  of  the  God  co 


cept  in  life. 


Introduction  and  History. 


6.  Philosophy, 

semester. 

Prerequisite,  one  year  in  philosophy, 
seniors.  . , . A1_  A , 

The  history  of  speculation  is  used  as  a means  of  introducing  the  student 
the  technical  terms  and  fundamental  problems  of  philosophy. 


Secoi 
3 hour 
Open  to  juniors  ai 


7. 


Experimental  Psychology.  Throughout  the  year. 

U houi 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1 and  2.  Open  to  seniors. 

This  is  a laboratory  course  designed  to  initiate  the  student  into  the  expe 
mental  method  of  research.  Some  specialized  problem  will  be  selected 
investigation. 

8.  Ethics.  First  semester.  2 how 

Required  of  all  sophomores. 

An  effort  to  rationalize  the  moral  code,  to  establish  an  ideal  that  will  expi 
man’s  true  nature,  and  to  determine  for  him  the  real  good. 


PHYSICS. 


1. 


Lecture  Room:  Pearsons  Hall,  3.  3. 
Mass  Physics.  First  semester. 


3 hou 


Prerequisite,  mathematics  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors  i 
seniors.  Required  in  the  junior  year  of  pre-medical,  pre-ei 
neering,  and  pre-chemical  engineering  students.  | 

Students  electing  physics  must  elect  it  for  the  whole  year.  This  CO;  e 
includes:  mechanics,  kinematics,  dynamics,  molecular  physics,  and  heat.  ■ 
instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations,  and  experiments  in  the  Phys'ca 
oratory  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  demonstrate  by  mathematical  theory 
experiment  the  laws  of  the  physical  world.  The  fundamental  doctrine 
energy  and  motion  and  the  theory  of  the  potential  are  first  studied,  then 
properties  of  matter  and  energy  of  mass-vibration  or  sound. 

Text-book— Watson’s  Physics. 


2.  Physics  of  the  Ether.  Second  semester.  8 hoi 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors 
seniors.  Required  in  the  junior  year  of  pre-medical,  pre-ei 
neering  and  pre-chemical  engineering  students. 

In  this  course  the  topics  assigned  are:  radiant  energy,  electrostatics,  i 
netism.  and  electrokinetics.  Lectures  and  a course  of  experiments  in  the  to 
tory  During  the  year  the  laboratory  work  will  embrace  nearly  all  the  ex 
ments  in  Drs.  Stratton  and  Millikan’s  Elements  of  Physical  Experiments. 
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udent  is  required  to  draw  a figure  of  the  particular  piece  of  apparatus  with 
hich  he  is  working  and  to  keep  a carefully  prepared  and  accurate  account  of 
ie  results  of  his  experiments. 

Text-book— Watson’s  Physics. 

3.  Advanced  Physics  of  the  Ether.  Throughout  the  year. 

6 hours . 

Prerequisite,  physics  1 and  2.  Mathematics  7 is  advised 
s preparation  for  this  course.  Required  of  the  pre-engi- 
eering  students  except  such  as  are  preparing  for  chemical 
ngineering. 

It  differs  from  course  2 in  that  a more  detailed  study  is  made  of  heat,  light, 
ad  electricity,  and  the  action  of  dynamos  and  motors,  of  which  the  laboratory 
as  several  good  models. 

In  the  basement  of  the  building  is  a Brown-Cochran  twelve  horse-power 
asoline  engine,  which  drives  a 4 V2  K.  W.  compound  direct  current  dynamo. 
.Iso  in  connection  with  the  heating  plant  is  a 110  or  220  volt  D.  C.  dynamo  fur- 
ishing  enough  current  to  illuminate  all  the  buildings  on  the  campus.  The  col- 
;ge  thus  possesses  its  own  power  for  lighting  purposes,  charging  batteries,  elec- 
•oplating  and  driving  machinery  for  working  in  both  wood  and  metal.  Excellent 
pportunity  is  thus  offered  students  in  studying  the  practical  applications  of 
lectricity. 

A study  of  the  wave-lengths  of  light  by  means  of  the  interferometer,  of 
ireless  telegraphy,  of  the  Roentgen  rays,  and  of  spectrum  analysis  is  made  in 
lis  course. 

Text-book— Watson’s  Physics. 

Reference  books— Thompson  and  Tate’s  Natural  Philosophy , two  volumes; 
.tkinson’s,  Ganot’s,  and  Deschanel’s  Natural  Philosophy;  Olmstead’s  College 
'hilosophy;  Hastings  and  Beach’s  Physics;  Nichols’  Laboratory  Manual  and 
Tichols  and  Franklin’s  The  Elements  of  Physics;  Jackson’s  Electro-Magnetism 
nd  Jackson’s  Alternating  Current  Machinery;  Preston’s  Theory  of  Light  and 
’reston’s  Theory  of  Heat;  Thompson’s  Dynamo  Machinery , besides  a great  num- 
er  of  less  important  works.  A number  of  valuable  works  treating  of  special 
ubjects  are  in  the  college  library. 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

Lecture  Room:  Burnham  Hall , A.  11. 

All  sophomores  and  juniors  not  active  in  the  literary  socie- 
ies  must  deliver  one  oration  each  year.  Students  desiring  to 
lect  public  speaking  are  referred  to  the  courses  offered  by  the 
English  department  and  especially  to  English  2 and  3. 

1.  Expression.  Throughout  the  year.  1 hour. 

This  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a foundation  for  all  forms  of  public 
peaking.  The  work  consists  of  exercises  in  the  technique  of  voice  production, 
articulation,  word  grouping,  inflection,  and  bodily  expression.  Each  pupil  is 
equired  to  appear  before  his  class-mates  at  least  once  a week  in  a committed  or 
riginal  selection.  Simplicity,  naturalness,  and  directness  are  insisted  upon. 
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2.  Argumentation.  First  semester.  3 houn 

Prerequisite,  English  1.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 

This  is  a course  in  argumentative  writing,  brief  drawing,  and  debatin;  i 
The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a knowledge  of  the  laws  of  clear  and  logical  thinl  I 
ing.  Each  student  is  required  to  draw  an  assigned  number  of  briefs  and  to  wri 
and  deliver  forensics  thereon.  Formal  debating  is  required  in  the  latter  part  ■ ; 
the  semester. 

3.  Oratory.  Second  semester.  3 hour ; 

Prerequisite,  English  1.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 

History  of  oratory.  Advanced  training  in  voice,  mind,  body,  and  emotioi 
of  the  orator.  Each  student  is  required  to  commit  and  deliver  parts  of  the  be 
orations  that  embody  the  various  phases  of  persuasion.  A careful  study  of  or 
torical  style  is  made.  Each  student  is  required  to  write  and  deliver  one  or  mo  j 
orations  during  the  semester. 

See  English  3. 

4.  Dramatic  Reading.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hour 

Prerequisite,  English  1.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

An  advanced  course,  confined  mainly  to  the  study  and  interpretation 
Shakespeare.  The  principal  scenes  are  memorized  and  presented  before  t] 
class,  and  occasionally  before  the  public.  The  aim  is  to  cultivate  responsivene 
of  mind,  body,  voice,  and  emotions  through  dramatic  representation,  and  person 
power  through  a direct  and  forceful  conversational  style  in  speaking  the  hij 
thoughts  of  classic  literature. 

5.  Poets.  First  semester.  3 hour 

Prerequisite,  English  1.  Open  to  seniors. 

An  advanced  course  m reading  the  representative  works  of  Browning,  Te  ! 
nyson,  and  other  poets.  The  aim  is  to  develop  the  aesthetic  in  the  studem 
nature  and  to  enable  him  to  feel  and  express  the  qualities  of  beauty  a; 
imagination. 

j 

6.  Modern  Dramatists.  Second  semester.  3 houi \ 

Study  and  interpretation  of  the  modern  playwrights:  Ibsen,  Maeterlir^ 
Yeats,  Hauptman,  Sudermann,  etc.  Several  representative  plays  will  be  studi 
from  the  side  of  vocal  interpretation  and  the  strongest  scenes  will  be  worked  d 
and  presented  before  the  class. 

7.  Intercollegiate  Debate.  First  semester.  3 hour 

Open  to  intercollegiate  debaters. 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  debates  a 
includes  preparatory  debating  on  the  questions  to  be  considered  in  the  inters ; 
legiate  contests. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

Lecture  Room:  Burnham  Hall , B.  10. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  confined  to  French  ail 
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panish  at  present.  As  the  department  grows  it  is  hoped  that 
talian  may  be  added. 

FRENCH. 

A consecutive  course  of  four  years,  exclusive  of  beginner’s 
/ork,  is  offered  in  the  French  language  and  literature.*  The 
im  of  the  department  is  to  provide  opportunity  for  the  students 
o acquire  a reading  and  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language 
nd  an  appreciation  of  the  treasure-house  of  French  literature. 

1.  Elementary  French.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores,  t 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  entering  without  French.  Grammar, 
ictation,  and  prose  composition.  Reading  of  selections  from  modern  fiction. 

Text-book— Thieme  and  Effinger’s  French  Grammar. 

2.  Intermediate  French.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  French  1,  or  its  equivalent. 

Grammar,  prose  composition,  conversation,  and  the  reading  of  modern 
ction. 

* 

3.  Modern  French  Prose.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  French  2,  or  its  equivalent. 

Reading  and  study  of  modern  writers;  advanced  prose  exposition  and  con- 
ersational  drill. 

4.  Scientific  French.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  French  2. 

This  course  is  designed  for  scientific  students  who  feel  that  they  cannot 
rive  the  time  necessary  for  a fuller  course  in  literary  French.  This  course  gives 
ipecial  preparation  for  the  reading  of  technical  books,  journals,  and  reports  in 
French. 

5.  Advanced  French.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  French  2. 

The  reading  for  the  first  semester  is  selected  from  contemporary  novels. 
The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries.  Grammar,  prose  composition,  and  conversation  are  continued 
.hroughout  the  year. 

6.  Classic  Plays.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  French  5. 

^Students  intending  to  become  candidates  for  a Ph.  D.  degree  are  reminded 
that  a reading  knowledge  of  French  is  required. 

f Juniors  and  seniors  who  have  had  three  years  of  one  foreign  language  may 
be  admitted  to  this  course  on  the  approval  of  the  faculty  advisor. 
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A literary  study  of  representative  plays  together  with  drill  in  compositic 
and  conversation. 

7.  Classic  Dramas.  Second  semester.  3 houril 

Prerequisite,  French  3. 

A continuation  of  course  6,  an  intensive  study  of  selected  dramas,  thus  gr 
ing  an  introduction  to  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

8.  French  Lyric  Poetry.  First  semester.  3 houn 

Prerequisite,  French  5. 

French  lyric  poetry  from  Charles  d'Orleans  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenl 
century,  including  selection  from  Villon,  Marot,  Ronsard,  Malherbe,  Chenie 
Nodier,  Beranger,  Lamartine,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  de  Musse 
Gautier,  and  Leconte  de  Lisle. 

9.  The  French  Moralists.  Second  semester.  3 hour 

Prerequisite,  French  8. 

A reading  and  critical  study  of  the  chief  works  of  the  great  French  write 
on  morals  and  education,  such  as  Pascal,  Bossuet,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Guizc 
and  Renan.  This  course  deals  primarily  with  the  thought  content  of  the  wor! 
read. 

SPANISH. 

\ 

The  development  of  American  commerce  with  Central  at 
South  America  and  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  ha\ 
created  a growing  demand  for  a knowledge  of  Spanish. 

1.  Elementary  Spanish.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hour. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Grammar,  prose  composition,  dictation.  Reading  of  selections  from  mode\ 
fiction  and  plays. 

; 

2.  Advanced  Spanish.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hour 

Prerequisite,  Spanish  1,  or  its  equivalent.  Open  to  junio 

and  seniors. 

Reading  of  classic  prose  and  drama.  Syntax,  composition,  dictation. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 

Lecture  Room:  Burnham  Hall , A.  2.  and  A.  14. 

1.  Industrial  History  of  England.  6 hour] 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  is  a study  of  the  industrial  life  of  England  from  the  Twelfli 
Century  to  the  present  time.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  development 
modern  economic  and  social  problems.  Of  special  value  to  students  in  economi'ji 
and  sociology. 
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2.  Economics.  6 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  fundamental  laws  and  tendencies  which  govern  man  in  his  relation  to 
alth  will  be  studied  in  this  course.  Part  of  the  time  will  be  given  to  the  study- 
modern  economic  problems.  To  teach  methods  of  study  and  develop  a judicial 
rit  each  student  is  required  to  read  a number  of  the  best  authorities  and  do 
lependent  research  work  on  one  or  more  subjects  assigned  to  him. 

3.  [Sociology.]  6 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A study  in  the  principles  of  sociology,  the  primary  causes  which  have  been 
;ermining  the  development  of  human  society,  so  that  the  student  may  have  a 
re  intelligent  understanding  and  a broader  view  of  present  social  problems. 

4.  Roman  Constitution.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  does  not  require  a knowledge  of  Latin. 

Abbott’s  Roman  Public  Institutions  will  be  used  as  a text  with  collateral 
tding,  and  special  reports  on  assigned  topics. 

5.  Roman  Law.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  does  not  require  a knowledge  of  Latin. 

Morey’s  Outlines  of  Roman  Law  will  be  used  as  a text.  For  references, 
?inal  sources;  collateral  reading. 


SURVEYING. 

1 . 

1.  General  Surveying.  Throughout  the  year.  4 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  sophomores.  Required  of  all 
e-engineering  students  except  of  such  as  are  preparing  for 
emical  engineering. 

This  course  includes  practical  work  in  land  surveying,  road  grading,  estab- 
lment  of  line,  map  making,  map  reading,  and  topographical  surveying, 
truction  is  given  concerning  the  structure,  adjustment,  use,  and  care  of 
truments,  including  transits,  compasses,  and  levels.  Members  of  the  class 
re  access  to  the  excellent  surveying  instruments  which  are  owned  by  the 
lege. 

Text-book— Carhart’s  Plane  Surveying. 
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PART  VI. 

AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS. 


ART  DEPARTMENT. 

SCHOOL  OF  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  TRAINING. 
CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 


ART  DEPARTMENT. 


Else  Duden,  Director. 

Purpose.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  department  to  prov.> 
for  the  needs  both  of  the  special  student,  who  intends  to  ma| 
art  a profession,  and  of  the  literary  student,  who  will  need  \ 
training  in  his  profession.  The  architect,  the  engineer,  j 
draughtsman,  the  decorator,  the  biological  specialist,  or  ; 
teacher  need  training  in  drawing,  designing,  and  coloring.  C| 
lege  students  without  professional  motive  for  this  line  of  stu 
will  find  the  courses  interesting,  broadening,  and  cultural.  II 
the  least  among  the  results  of  art  study  is  the  arousing  of  lt| 
for  the  beautiful  and  a proper  appreciation  of  the  beauties  |I 
nature  and  of  art. 

The  Instructor.  The  director,  Miss  Duden,  has  studied! 
some  of  the  best  art  schools,  not  only  in  this  country  but  st 
in  Germany.  She  is  a graduate  of  the  Cincinnati  Art  Acader j. 
Her  painting,  “The  Followers  of  John  Huss,”  valued  at 
has  been  on  exhibition  at  the  public  library,  where  it  attrac 
much  attention. 

The  Equipment.  The  department  has  a commodious  st\| 
in  the  Fine  Arts  building,  a collection  of  pictures,  a kiln  : 
firing  china,  and  all  the  usual  working  tools  of  an  art  school  j 
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zond  studio  for  classes  in  life  work  is  being  fitted  up  on  the 
ird  floor  of  Burnham  Hall. 

The  Instruction.  All  instruction  is  individual  and  adapted 
the  needs  of  each  pupil,  yet  each  one  pursues  a clearly  con- 
ived  and  well  articulated  course  of  study.  The  aim  is  a broad 
tistic  understanding,  thoroughness  in  what  is  done,  and  con- 
mt  progress  toward  real  efficiency  in  a chosen  line  of  work. 

Courses.  The  courses  offered  include  drawing,  water  col- 
3,  sketches  from  nature,  pastel,  oil  painting,  pen  and  ink, 
e class  work,  designing,  china  painting,  and  modeling  in  clay 
d wood  carving. 

Tuition.  The  tuition  for  regular  classes  is  as  follows: 


.1  Term,  fourteen  weeks $21.00 

titer  Term,  twelve  weeks 18.00 

-mg'  Term,  ten  weeks 15.00 

-month 10.00 


Two  lessons  are  given  per  week  and  lessons  are  two  hours 
length.  Every-day  lessons  are  six  hours  in  length. 

Special  Advantages.  Association  with,  the  college  offers  a 
>st  happy  environment  for  art  study.  Here  broad  culture  and 
ble  aspirations  can  most  easily  be  cultivated  along  with  the 
piirement  of  technical  skill.  The  department  endeavors  to 
nbine  the  advantages  of  the  art  school  with  those  of  the  pri- 
te  studio. 

College  Credit.  Students  of  the  college  may,  on  the  vote 
the  faculty,  receive  six  hours  of  college  credit  on  the  comple- 
n of  a course  in  the  history  of  art  and  enough  studio  work  to 
ike  it  a full  equivalent  for  a standard  one  year’s  college 
irse  in  time  and  effort  required  and  in  cultural  development, 
c hours  is  the  maximum  amount  of  credit  granted  for  this 
»rk,  and  no  credit  will  be  granted  for  any  work  that  is  less 
m the  maximum  amount. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  should  address:  Miss  Duden, 
isCul-lagh  Cottage,  Springfield,  Mo.  Summer  address,  1620 
oadway,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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SCHOOL  OF  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  TRAINING 

FACULTY. 

Joseph  Henry  George,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  1136  Benton  Avenue 

President  and  Professor  of  Christian  Ethics. 

William  Jefferson  Lhamon,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

1331  Benton  Avenue 

Dean  and  Professor  of  English  Bible  and  Comparative  Religiot 

Wm.  Rullkoetter,  Ph.  D.,  1205  Benton  Avenue 

Professor  of  Church  History. 

William  Orville  Allen,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1362  Benton  Avenue 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religious  Pedagogy. 

James  G.  McMurtry,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1234  Jefferson  Street 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek. 

Frank  Tatham  Johnson*  1132  Jefferson  Streep 

Associate  Professor  of  Sacred  Music. 

J 

Emmanuel  D.  Schonberger,  M.  0.,  1258  Summit  Avenue 

Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Location  and  Equipment.  The  Bible  school  occupies  corcj 
modious  quarters  on  the  first  floor  of  Burnham  Hall.  The  room 
are  well  adapted  for  their  special  purpose,  affording  ampl 
accommodation  for  a large  number  of  students.  They  are  fun 
nished  with  tables,  desks,  and  comfortable  arm  chairs,  equip  | 
ped  with  Biblical  wall  maps,  book  cases,  reference  books,  an 
all  necessary  appurtenances  for  pleasant  and  profitable  work. 

Religious  Environment.  Such  delightful  and  helpful  sui 
roundings  for  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth  are  seldom  met 
The  whole  college  is  pervaded  by  a religious  atmosphere.  Th 
highest  standard  of  Christian  ideals  and  character  is  steadil 
upheld  before  the  student  body.  The  daily  chapel  service,  th| 
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tudents’ weekly  prayer  meeting,  and  other  religious  gatherings 
ire  deeply  interesting  and  helpful.  Often  especial  addresses 
ire  delivered  before  the  students  on  vital  and  important  subjects. 

Special  Advantages.  The  day  has  come  when  the  church 
nust  have  a thoroughly  trained  ministry,  men  of  scholarship 
ind  broad  vision  to  organize  and  direct  her  religious  forces. 
}uch  training  cannot  be  obtained  in  a short  time  and  in  inferior 
;chools.  In  Drury  not  only  are  there  special  courses  looking  to 
he  ministry,  but  also  many  important  related  branches  of 
knowledge  are  accessible. 

Admission  and  Enrollment.  Students  attending  the  School 
>f  Bible  and  Christian  Training  are  subject  to  all  the  rules  and 
•egulations  governing  students  of  Drury  College.  Students  of 
;hree  classes  are  admitted:  students  who  are  candidates  for  the 
legree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  students  who  are  candidates  for  the 
certificate  of  the  school;  and,  students  of  mature  judgment  and 
experience  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  Christian  service 
md  who  wish  to  enter  particular  courses  of  instruction 
:or  which  they  are  qualified.  Students  of  the  third  class 
ire  only  admitted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  school 
faculty,  and  of  the  individual  instructors  under  whom  they 
lesire  to  enroll.  They  can,  however,  become  candidates  for  the 
Certificate  of  the  school,  and  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
)y  complying  with  the  requirements.  All  students  are  urged  to 
oecome  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Stu- 
lents  not  prepared  to  enter  the  college  may  be  admitted  to  the 
Drury  Academy  and  also  begin  at  once  prescribed  courses  in 
:he  Bible. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Stu- 
lents  intending  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry  and  wishing  to 
-eceive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Drury  College 
nust  present  fifteen  units  for  admission  to  the  college,  and 
should  take  either  the  Bible  major  or  the  philosophy  major.  If 
the  latter  is  chosen,  at  least  three  years  of  Bible  should  be 
taken  as  elective  courses. 

Pre-theological  students  satisfactorily  completing  the  above 
curriculum  in  the  college  courses  of  instruction  will  be  recom- 
mended for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  college  in  regard  to  the  grant- 
ing of  degrees. 
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Requirements  for  the  Certificate  of  the  School.  Studen 
desiring  to  receive  a certificate  from  the  School  of  the  Bib 
and  Christian  Training  can  do  so  upon  the  completion  of  a mi] 
imum  of  sixty-five  hours  of  work  as  outlined  below. 


First  Year . 

New  Testament,  1*  and  2 6 

Hebrew  History,  3 and  4 6 

English,  1 7 

Philosophy,  1,  4,  7 10 

Freshman  elective  6 

Total  hours,  35 


New  Testament  Introduction, 
10 

Rules  of  Interpretation,  9 

Comparative  Religion,  9 

English,  2 

Public  Speaking,  6 

Homiletics 

Philosophy,  3 

Elective 


Second  Year.  j 

Life  of  Christ,  6 3 Total  hours,  i 

The  Bible  as  Literature,  7 3 

i 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  a certificate,  if  qualifier 
are  free  to  elect  additional  work  in  the  other  courses  open  t 
members  of  the  school,  as  outlined  under  the  requirements  fc 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  are  referred  especially  t 
those  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Bible. 


i 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

: 

Bible.  The  basis  of  the  English  Bible  studies  will  be  foun< 
in  pages  devoted  to  the  college  department  of  Bible,  course! 
1,  2,  3,  4.  j 

The  studies  begin  with  the  New  Testament,  covering  the  Gospels  the  firs 
semester,  and  the  Acts  and  Pauline  Epistles  the  second  semester.  These  course 
are  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  Old  Testament  studies  of  the  secon 
year,  introducing  the  student  to  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  to  thei 
law  and  prophecy  and  altar  forms  of  worship  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Savio 
and  his  immediate  disciples. 

These  four  courses  are  supplemented  and  greatly  strengthened  by  course 
6,  7,  and  10. 

Church  History.  The  course  aims  to  give  the  student  i 
clear  insight  into  the  development  of  the  church,  with  specia 
emphasis  on  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era  and  th< 
last  centuries  beginning  with  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

See  History  7. 


*See  college  courses  of  instruction  on  pages  68  to  105  for  description  of  th< 
courses  indicated. 
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Hebrew.  The  college  offers  two  years  in  Hebrew.  This  is 
i great  advantage  to  candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree  who  plan 
o go  to  a theological  school,  as  careful  elections  in  college 
nay  save  a year  in  completing  both  courses. 

Homiletics.  Second  semester.  3 hours . 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  theory  of  preaching,  the  materials  of 
reaching,  the  construction  of  sermons,  pulpit  style,  method  of  sermon  prepara- 
ion  and  delivery,  the  conduct  of  public  worship,  practical  analysis  and  criticism 
f sermons. 

Text-book— Herrick  Johnson’s  The  Ideal  Ministry. 

New  Testament  Greek.  A course  in  New  Testament  Greek, 
vith  Harper  and  Weidner’s  Inductive  Method  as  a text-book 
s offered  for  those  students  who  have  no  Classic  Greek. 

For  students  offering  Greek  1 or  its  equivalent,  the  college  department  of 
Jreek  offers  two  year’s  work  in  the  New  Testament  text. 

See  Greek  12  and  13. 

Philosophy.  Three  courses  offered  by  the  department  of 
)hilosophy  of  the  college  are  of  especial  interest  to  members  of 
he  Bible  School,  namely:  psychology,  ethics,  and  theism.  Each 
>f  these  is  a one-semester  course.  The  other  courses  offered  in 
jhilosophy  are  of  great  value  to  ministers,  and  students  are 
idvised  to  elect  them  also  when  possible. 

Public  Speaking.  The  college  maintains  a superior  depart- 
ment of  public  speaking,  which  offers  courses  of  great  import- 
mee  to  the  preacher  in  voice  building,  expression,  and  oratory. 
U1  of  these  are  open  to  students  of  the  Bible  school.  Also  pri- 
vate work  with  the  director  of  the  department  of  public  speak- 
ng  is  available  at  reasonable  rates. 

Religious  Pedagogy.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1. 

This  course  is  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  modern  pedagogy  and  of  their 
p plication  to  the  teachings  of  morals  and  the  Bible.  While  building  on  scientific 
heory,  the  concrete  problems  of  Sunday  School  work  receive  due  consideration. 

Vocal  Music.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
lepartment  of  voice  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  to  offer  a 
course  in  sacred  music  to  members  of  the  school.  An  extra 
ee  is  charged  for  this  at  the  usual  Conservatory  rates  for  class 
nstruction. 

This  course  includes  an  outline  of  the  history  of  sacred  music,  the  funda- 
aental  principles  of  selection  of  music  for  religious  services,  voice  building,  and 
he  reading  and  singing  of  the  great  hymns  of  the  church. 
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CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC, 


FACULTY. 

Joseph  Henry  George,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  1136  Benton  Avem 

President. 

William  Addison  Chalfant,  A.  M.,  1328  Benton  Avem 

Dean  of  the  Conservatory  and  Professor  of  Piano , Orgc 
Harmony , and  Theory. 

Frank  Tatham  Johnson,  1132  Jefferson  Stre< 

Associate  Professor  of  Music  and  Director  of  the  Vocal  j 

Department.  • 

Susie  Marie  Dillard,  957  Benton  Aveni 

Instructor  in  Piano. 

Emma  Lisenby,  817  Jefferson  Stre^ 

Instructor  in  Piano. 

Miss  Nina  Smith,  McCulla^ 

Instructor  in  Violin. 

0 

1 

Location  and  Equipment.  The  piano  and  theoretic 
departments  of  the  conservatory  occupy  the  northern  annex 
McCullagh  Cottage.  The  lesson  and  practice  rooms  are  bu 
with  thirteen-inch  brick  walls,  deadened  floors  and  doul 
doors.  All  rooms  are  heated  by  steam  and  furnished  with  fi 
upright  pianos.  Grand  pianos  are  placed  in  Stone  Chapel  a 
McCullagh  Cottage  for  use  at  recitals  and  other  entertainment 
A magnificent  $7,000  organ  has  been  built  in  Stone  Cha{ 
by  the  firm  of  Lyon  & Healy  of  Chicago.  This  is  the  large 
and  finest  in  Southwest  Missouri,  and  is  not  excelled  by  any  ( 
gan  of  its  size  in  the  country.  It  has  three  manuals  and  ped; 
1,383  pipes,  26  speaking  stops,  13  couplers,  21  pistons  and  acce 
sories,  making  a total  of  60  stops  as  ordinarily  computed.  T 
organ  is  used  for  lessons  and  recitals,  and  a limited  amount 
practice  by  advanced  students  will  be  allowed. 
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The  vocal  department  of  the  conservatory  occupies  the 
uilding  known  as  the  Studio.  Ample  space  is  provided  for 
^sson  and  practice  rooms,  heated  by  steam  from  the  central 
eating  plant.  The  building  also  contains  the  rehearsal  hall  of 
he  Choral  Society  and  of  the  Glee  Club. 


College  Credit.  The  conservatory  is  organized  as  one  of 
he  departments  affiliated  with  the  college.  Its  course  of  study 
5 divided  into  grades  corresponding  with  the  years  in  the  aca- 
emic  and  collegiate  courses. 

When  a student  offers  one  or  two  units  in  musical  work  of 
cademic  grade,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  conservatory 
acuity  such  work  will  be  accepted  in  partial  satisfaction  of  the 
fteen  units  required  for  admission  to  the  college. 

A maximum  of  eighteen,  with  a minimum  of  four,  semester 
ours  of  musical  work  of  college  grade,  not  more  than  four  of 
diich  are  in  piano,  organ,  and  voice,  single  or  combined,  will 
e credited,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  conservatory  fac- 
lty,  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  one  hundred  twenty-four 
emester  hours  requisite  for  graduation  in  all  college  courses. 


Courses  of  Instruction.  The  Conservatory  of  Music  offers 
ourses  of  instruction  in  the  following  departments: 

'ianoforte.  History  of  Music. 

>rgan.  Harmony. 

bice.  Theory. 

fiolin.  Counterpoint. 

ight  Reading.  Canon,  Fugue,  and  Free 

ight  Singing.  Composition. 

horus  Drill. 


Piano.  In  Pianoforte  the  course  is  divided  into  eight 
rades  and  each  grade  into  three  divisions.  Pupils  are  expected 
) finish  a grade  in  one  year  with  the  amount  of  practice  speci- 
ed  for  each  grade.  They  are  not  limited  to  term  or  grade, 
owever,  but  can  enter  the  next  higher  grade  when  capable  of 
oing  so.  The  utmost  thoroughness  is  required  of  every  pupil, 
rhether  beginning  or  advanced. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  following  points:  a good 
osition  at  the  piano,  correct  shaping  of  the  hand,  good  finger, 
rrist,  and  forearm  action,  a perfect  legato,  a good  crisp  stac- 
ato,  the  habit  of  fingering  passages  correctly,  of  carefuly  not- 
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ing  dynamic  signs,  a true  and  exact  sense  of  rhythm  and  tempo, 
a comprehension  of  phrasing,  and,  finally,  a thoroughly  good 
conception  of  whatever  music  is  performed. 

In  grading  students,  the  studies  are  made  the  basis  of  the 
grade,  but  the  work  is  carried  on  in  three  parallel  courses, 
technique,  etudes,  and  pieces.  All  technical  work  is  played 
from  memory,  and  such  exercises  are  given  as  will  most  surely 
and  rapidly  advance  the  pupil  and  correct  deficiencies  in  touch 
and  execution. 

In  etudes  the  course  as  given  is  followed  with  very  few 
exceptions.  The  arrangements  of  studies  is  not  an  experiment, 
the  present  Dean  having  taught  pupils,  from  the  first,  through 
all  grades,  to  graduation.  All  studies  are  required  to  be  played 
well  enough  for  public  performance,  and  in  two-thirds, or  more< 
of  the  metronomic  tempo. 

Pieces  are  used  beginning  with  the  second  division  of  the 
first  grade.  The  end  of  all  technique  is  the  playing  of  pieces  a^ 
perfectly  as  possible,  and  this  principle  is  never  lost  sight  of. 
The  selections  are  made  in  such  manner  as  to  correct  the  bad, 
strengthen  the  weak,  and  improve  the  good  points  in  a pupils 
playing.  All  pieces  must  be  learned  well  enough  to  be  played 
at  the  recitals,  and  at  least  one-third  of  them  in  the  required 
tempo,  the  remainder  at  three-fourths  or  more.  A part  of  the 
work  in  the  different  grades  comprising  pieces  and  studies  must 
be  played  from  memory.  The  amount  of  such  playing  wit 
depend  upon  the  capability  of  the  student. 

ACADEMIC  COURSE. 

First  Grade,  a Doll,  Introduction  to  Study  of  Piano.  I 
Koehler,  op.  157.  c Gurlitt,  op.  130,  selections. 

Pieces  by  Lichner,  Lange,  Steibelt  and  others.  Practice, 
one  and  one-half  hours.* 

Second  Grade,  a Koehler,  op.  242.  b Gurlitt,  op.  131, 
selections,  c Duvernoy,  op.  120. 

Sonatinas  and  pieces  by  Clementi,  Lichner,  Kuhlau,  Oesten,! 
Lange,  Merkel,  Behr,  Jungmann  and  others.  Practice,  three 
hours.* 

Third  Grade,  a Loeschhorn,  op.  66,  Book  I.  b Loesch- 

* Average  amount  of  daily  practice  required  to  finish  the  grade  in  one  year. 
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frn,  op.  66,  book  II;  Turner,  Elements  of  Octave  Playing , 
}k  I;  Heller,  op.  46  or  47,  selections,  c Loeschhorn,  op.  66, 
::>k  III.  Turner,  Octaves ; and  Heller,  continued. 

Easy  sonatas  and  rondos  of  Beethoven.  Haydn,  and  Mozart; 
ldos  by  Merkel,  Kuhlau,  and  Loeschhorn;  Songs  Without 
hrdsy  Mendelssohn;  salon  and  dance  music  by  Lange,  Merkel, 
Ehm,  Wollenhaupt,  Durand,  Kirchner,  and  others.  Practice, 
;*ee  to  four  hours.* 

Fourth  Grade,  a Cramer,  book  I,  Buelow  edition,  b 
Eimer,  book  II.  c Easier  pieces  of  Bach,  Franz  Kullak; 
Irner,  Octave  Studies , book  II;  Heller,  op.  45,  selections 
:ough  the  grade. 

Beethoven  sonatas,  op.  79,  14,  Nos.  1 and  2;  sonatas  of  Mo- 
'’t  and  Haydn,  easier  waltzes  of  Chopin;  pieces  by  Mendels- 
nn,  Schumann,  Rheinberger,  Raff,  Schubert,  Heller,  Godard, 
Ms,  Bendel,  and  others.  Practice,  four  hours.* 

COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

Fifth  Grade,  a Clementi,  Gradus  ad  Parnassum , Tausig 
ition.  b Clementi,  continued,  c Heller,  op.  16,  78,  80,  81,  or 
) selections;  Kullak,  Octave  Studies. 

Beethoven  sonatas  such  as  op.  2,  10  and  13;  most  difficult 
>es  by  Mozart;  Mendelssohn,  op.  33;  Schubert,  op.  94;  pieces 

> Chopin,  Weber,  Schumann,  Raff,  Moszkowski,  and  Schar- 
mka.  Practice,  four  hours.* 

Sixth  Grade,  a Moscheles,  op.  70,  book  I.  b Bach,  Three - 
)'t  Inventions , selections,  c Henselt,  op.  2,  selections;  Kul- 

Octave  Studies . 

Beethoven,  sonatas,  op.  26,  7,  27,  No.  1,  etc. ; concertos  of 
1,2 art;  Mendelssohn,  op.  14,  26;  Chopin,  waltzes;  Schubert, 

> 90;  Schumann,  novelettes,  romances,  etc. ; compositions  of 
vode,  Raff,  Moszkowski,  MacDowell,  and  Chaminade.  Prac- 
h,  four  hours.* 

Seventh  Grade,  a Chopin,  op.  28,  selections,  b Chopin, 

> 10.  c Chopin,  op.  25. 

Beethoven  sonatas,  op.  27,  No.  2,  28,  31,  Nos.  2 and  3; 
^ndelssohn,  concert  pieces,  op.  22,  29,  43;  Schubert,  op.  142; 

* Average  amount  of  daily  practice  required  to  finish  the  grade  in  one  year* 
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Chopin,  nocturnes,  impromptus,  polonaises;  Schumann,  op.  2 
12,  18,  23;  compositions  of  Rubinstein,  Grieg,  Sgambatij 
Wieniawski,  Bargiel,  and  Dupont.  Practice,  four  hours.* 

Eighth  Grade,  a Bach,  Well  Tempered  Clavichord , selecj 
tions.  b Etudes  selected  from  Thalberg,  Nicode,  Seeling  am 
others.  c Liszt,  Gnomenreigen , Waldesrauschen ; Kullak 
Octave  Study  in  E Flat;  Rubinstein,  Wrist  Study  in  C. 

Concertos,  Beethoven  in  C minor;  Mendelssohn  in  G minor 
D minor;  Beethoven,  sonatas,  op.  53,  57,  81,  90;  Chopin 
scherzos,  ballades;  Liszt,  rhapsodies,  transcriptions,  and  fanta 
sias;  Schumann,  Carneval;  Weber,  Concertstueck;  pieces  b 
Rubinstein,  Raff,  Grieg,  Saran,  and  other  later  composers 
Practice,  four  to  five  hours.  * 

POST-GRADUATE  COURSES. 

This  course  is  two  years  in  length  and  includes  selection 
from  the  following: 

A.  Studies.  Liszt,  three  Concert  Studies , Etudes  d’ex& 

cution  transcendante;  Liszt-Paganini,  etudes;  Rubinstein 
selected  etudes;  Saint-Saens,  op.  52;  Schumann,  Etudes  Sijrn  j 
phoniques , Toccata ; Schumann-Paganini,  etudes;  Alkarr 

etudes,  op.  35;  Philipp,  Studies  in  Double  Notes , School  o I 
Octave  Playing . 

B.  Pieces.  Bach,  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue;  Bee 
thoven,  last  five  sonatas,  concertos  G major,  E flat  major,  3 
variations;  Chopin,  concertos,  E minor,  F minor,  fantasia,  bai 
carolle,  polonaise,  op.  53;  Schumann,  concerto  A minor,  sort 
atas,  fantasia,  op.  17;  Rubinstein,  concerto  D minor;  Grieg 
concerto  A minor;  Liszt,  polonaise  E major,  rhapsodies,  trai 
scriptions;  selections  from  Brahms,  Tschaikowsky,  MacDowel; 
and  other  modern  writers. 


Organ.  The  courses  of  instruction  in  organ  are  as  thoroug 
and  complete  as  in  piano.  Special  attention  is  given  to  regis 
tration  and  pedaling.  The  course  is  divided  into  five  grades 
the  first  grade  corresponding  to  the  fourth  grade  in  piano. 

The  following  is  a partial  list  of  the  studies  and  pieces  usee 
Whiting,  First  Six  Months  on  the  Organ;  Rink,  ChoraU 
varied;  Buck,  Studies  in  Pedal  Phrasing;  Rink,  Organ  School 

i 

* Average  amount  of  daily  practice  required  to  finish  the  grade  in  one  yea 
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parts  III  and  V;  Lemmens,  Organ  School,  part  II;  Mendelssohn, 
sonatas,  preludes,  and  fugues;  arrangements  by  Best,  Eddy, 
Warren,  and  others;  concert  pieces  by  Guilmant,  Widor,  Hesse, 
Merkel,  Rheinberger,  and  Thiele. 

Voice.  True  culture  of  the  voice  is  the  development  of  a 
pure  tone,  making  it  both  flexible  and  powerful. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  as  important  features  of 
technical  exercise,  a natural  position  in  singing,  the  correct  use 
)f  the  breath,  intonation,  rhythm,  enunciation,  and  phrasing. 
No  one  method  is  used  exclusively,  but  studies  in  sustained 
singing  and  agility  are  taken  from  the  best  of  the  different 
schools,  special  discrimination  being  made  to  suit  the  needs  of 
the  individual  voice. 

It  is  the  purpose  not  only  to  develop  the  voice  technically, 
but  to  secure  a sense  of  true  musical  appreciation  through  the 
interpretation  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  both  new  and  old. 

Thus  our  pupils  are  fitted  for  church  choir  positions,  con- 
cert and  oratorio  singing,  and  for  successful  teaching. 

Among  the  advantages  offered  for  gaining  practical  experi- 
ence is  membership  in  the  Choral  Club,  the  College  Glee  Club, 
the  church  choirs  and  appearance  in  the  students'  weekly  con- 
servatory recitals. 

Sight  Reading.  Classes  are  formed  in  sight  reading.  Two 
or  more  pianos  are  used  and  the  pupils  are  given  new  music  at 
each  lesson  and  are  expected  to  play  it  at  sight,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  teacher.  By  this  method  the  pupils  become  good 
prima  vista  players  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  great 
orchestral  works  of  the  masters.  Pupils  are  not  required  to 
purchase  the  music  used  in  sight  reading. 


THEORETICAL  STUDIES. 

ACADEMIC  AND  COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

History  of  Music.  The  study  of  musical  history  is  based 
upon  the  work  of  Rockstro,  and  treats  of  the  early  development 
of  the  art,  and  is  brought  down  to  the  present  time.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  composers  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  Much  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  the 
great  compositions  in  the  instrumental  and  vocal  forms  devel- 
oped during  that  period . The  course  extends  throughout  the  year. 
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Harmony. 

1.  Elementary  Harmony.  Throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  scales,  modulation,  suspensic 
notes  of  embellishment,  and  exercises  from  a figured  bass. 

2.  Advanced  Harmony.  Throughout  the  year. 

Prerequisite,  harmony  1. 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  harmony  1,  and  includes  a study  of  the  h 
monization  of  melodies,  chants  and  chorals  from  indicated  and  original  harmo 
arrangement  of  slow  movements  of  sonatas,  Mendelssohn’s  Songs  With 
Words,  and  similar  works  for  four  voices,  and  harmonic  analysis  of  stand 
works. 

Theory.  A one  year  course  including  the  laws  of  vibratk 
names,  compass,  and  tone  quality  of  orchestral  instrumen 
rhythm,  tempo,  accents,  embellishments,  musical  form,  and  t 
analysis  of  standard  works.  Harmony  2 and  theory  may 
taken  at  the  same  time. 

POST-GRADUATE  COURSES. 

1 . Counterpoint.  Throughout  the  year. 

Prerequisite,  graduation  from  the  Conservatory  of  Mus 

Single  counterpoint  in  the  different  species  in  two,  three,  and  more  pa; 
Double  counterpoint  in  the  octave,  tenth,  and  twelfth,  also  triple  and  quadru; 
counterpoint.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  writing  and  analysis  of : 
rid  counterpoint. 

2.  Canon,  Fugue,  and  Free  Composition.  Throughout  t 
year. 

Prerequisite,  counterpoint  1. 

s 

: 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

i 

Recitals.  Recitals  are  given  at  intervals,  thirty  or  nr 
annually,  and  students  are  required  to  take  part  when  request^ 
They  are  also  given  by  the  members  of  the  graduating  class 
the  time  of  the  annual  commencement.  The  conservatory  t 
given  over  four  hundred  recitals  under  the  present  mana£ 
ment.  Students  are  not  allowed  to  play  or  sing  in  public  or 
give  instruction  without  having  obtained  permission  from  t 
faculty  of  the  conservatory. 

Artist  Recitals.  Opportunity  is  presented  at  frequent  int( 
vals  to  hear  music  rendered  by  artists  of  renown.  Attendan 
at  these  recitals  should  be  regarded  as  a necessary  part 
musical  education. 
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Mendelssohn  Choral  Club.  This  organization  is  composed 
of  students  and  local  residents.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  orato- 
rios, cantatas,  and  part-songs,  and  to  furnish  music  at  the 
important  events  of  the  college  year.  The  chorus  numbers  over 
one  hundred  voices.  The  requirements  for  membership  are  a 
good  voice,  a correct  ear,  some  knowledge  of  music,  and  regu- 
larity in  attendance. 

The  concerts  given  by  the  club  are  events  of  importance, 
and  superior  solo  talent  from  abroad  is  procured.  A year  ago 
The  Creation , by  Haydn,  was  given.  This  year  the  club  gave 
The  Messiah , by  Handel. 

College  Glee  Club.  This  club  is  composed  of  twenty  mem- 
bers and  offers  valuable  musical  training  to  the  young  men  of 
the  college.  Each  year  an  extended  trip  is  taken.  The  annual 
home  concert  is  given  in  February. 

Church  Choirs.  Those  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  may 
join  one  of  the  church  choirs,  and  thus  become  familiar  with  the 
best  in  church  music. 

Affiliation  With  the  College.  As  the  conservatory  is  one  of 
the  departments  of  the  college,  students  have  also  the  advan- 
tage of  the  best  instruction  in  language,  literature,  and  science. 
Special  students  are  requested  to  take  one  or  more  literary 
studies  in  connection  with  their  musical  work.  As  an  induce- 
ment, students  are  allowed  to  take  studies  in  the  college  or 
academy  at  a special  rate  of  tuition. 

Library  Facilities.  Pupils  have  the  use  of  the  college 
library.  The  principal  music  journals  are  kept  on  file  in  the 
conservatory,  and  under  certain  restrictions,  students  will  be 
allowed  the  use  of  the  musical  library  of  the  Dean,  comprising 
several  hundred  volumes,'  containing  every  work  of  importance 
on  musical  history,  biography,  analysis,  etc.,  in  the  English 
language. 

Examinations.  Examinations  in  theoretical  studies  are 
taken  at  the  end  of  each  term,  final  examinations  at  the  end  of 
the  course,  comprising  the  whole  subject  studied.  Students, 
candidates  for  graduation,  must  receive  not  less  than  75  per 
cent.  All  examinations  are  written. 

Public  performance  at  recitals  and  graduation  will  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  examination  in  piano,  organ,  and  voice. 
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Graduation.  Pupils  completing  the  course  in  piano  c 
organ,  with  harmony,  theory,  and  four  terms  of  sight  readin 
will  receive  the  diploma  of  the  conservatory.  Likewise,  pupi 
completing  the  course  in  voice,  with  harmony,  theory,  histor 
of  music,  and  the  completion  of  the  fifth  grade  in  piano  or  ii 
equivalent,  will  receive  the  diploma  of  the  conservatory.  T1 
diploma  for  piano  work  will  not  be  granted  for  less  than  tt 
completion  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  the  conservator 

A graduating  recital,  from  memory,  is  required  of  a pup 
completing  the  full  course. 

Certificates  are  granted  for  the  completion  of  the  fourt 
grade  and  upward  in  piano,  three  years  or  more  in  voice,  ar 
the  course  in  harmony  and  theory,  but  no  certificate  will  t 
granted  for  less  than  one  year's  study  in  the  conservatory. 

A fee  of  $5.00  for  the  diploma  and  $2.50  for  certificates  i 
one  or  more  studies  is  charged. 


Tuition. 

Piano  or 
Organ. 

Voice. 

Piano. 

| 

Dean 

Prof. 

Miss  Dillard. 

Violin. 

Chalfant. 

Johnson. 

Miss  Lisenby. 

Miss  Srnit- 
$17.00  5 

Fall  Term,  fourteen  weeks 

$42.C0 

$24.00 

$21.50 

Winter  Term,  twelve  weeks 

36.00 

20.00 

18.00 

15.00  ’ 

Spring  Term,  ten  weeks 

30.00 

17.00 

34.50 

12.00 

Harmony,  theory,  or  sight  reading,  classes  of  four,  per  term  of  ten  weeks. .$15. 
Counterpoint,  fugue,  and  composition,  classes  of  four,  per  term  of  ten 


weeks 15. 1 

Musical  history,  class  of  twelve  or  more 5.' 

Choral  class gi 

Piano  practice,  one  hour  daily,  per  month 1., 

Each  additional  hour,  per  month J 

Practice  on  chapel  organ,  3 hours  per  week l.jj 

Practice  on  pedal  piano,  one  hour  daily,  per  month 1. 

Two  lessons  per  week  in  all  studies.  Private  lessons  hai 
hour;  class  lessons,  one  to  two  hours  in  length. 

Piano  pupils  in  the  fourth  grade,  and  above,  will  receiv 
instruction  from  the  dean.  Students  in  the  grades  below  th 
fourth  can  take  lessons  from  the  dean  or  instructors,  as  the 
may  prefer.  Students  with  the  instructors  in  piano  receiv 
twelve  lessons  per  year  from  the  dean  without  extra  charge. 

Tuition  payable  in  advance.  No  deduction  for  absence  fror 
lessons,  except  in  cases  of  protracted  illness  of  at  least  tw 
weeks'  duration,  when  the  conservatory  will  share  the  losj 
equally  with  the  pupil. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 


E.  D.  SCHONBERGER,  A.  M. , B.  0.,  Director. 

Object.  The  object  of  this  department  is  to  train  young 
nen  and  women  to  become  readers,  public  speakers,  and  teachers 
)f  public  speaking.  A knowledge  of  the  principles  of  this  art 
las  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  element  in  education. 
Fhe  speaking  voice  has  an  important  place  in  the  psychology  of 
ill  social  intercourse.  Teachers,  especially  teachers  of  English 
iterature,  find  that  a practical  acquaintance  with  this  subject 
Doth  doubles  their  chances  of  securing  good  positions  and 
ncreases  their  efficiency  in  the  class  room.  Likewise,  a trained 
mice  and  good  delivery  are  valuable  assets  of  the  minister  and 
lie  lawyer. 

Admission.  Academy  or  high  school  graduation,  or  its 
equivalent,  is  required  for  entrance  to  any  of  the  regular  courses, 
students  from  lower  than  high  school  grades  may  enter  any  of 
:he  private  courses  and  receive  a certificate  of  credit  for  work 
lone. 

Public  Appearance.  Appearances  in  public  are  important 
Matures  in  all  the  courses.  Students  that  do  creditable  work 
ire  given  frequent  opportunity  to  appear  in  plays,  debates, 
nations,  and  special  student  recitals. 


Dramatic  Club.  The  Drury  College  Dramatic  Club  is  an 
>rganization  of  the  college  students  and  students  in  the  depart- 
nent  of  public  speaking,  having  for  its  object  the  study  and 
iresentation  of  high  class  drama.  Any  regular  or  special  stu- 
lent  of  the  required  ability  is  eligible  to  membership. 


Certificate.  Any  regular  student  in  the  college  may  obtain 
t certificate  from  the  department  of  public  speaking  at  the 
;ime  of  his  graduation  from  college  if  he  has  pursued  the  public 
ipeaking  major  and  taken  at  least  two  terms  of  private  work. 
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Special  students  may  obtain  the  certificate  in  two  years  |y 
taking  at  least  four  terms  of  private  work  and  the  follow  jg 
prescribed  courses  in  the  college: 

English  1 6 

English  4 6 

Philosophy  1 and  2 6 

Public  Speaking  1 1 

Public  Speaking  2 3 

Courses  and  5 and  6 may  be  made  up  in  two  terms  of 
vate  work. 


Public  Speaking  3 
Public  Speaking  4 
Public  Speaking  5 
Public  Speaking  6 


Definitions.  The  term  of  private  work  consists  of  r 
weeks,  two  terms  being  coincident  with  the  college  semeslL 
The  lessons  may  be  taken  in  either  one-half  hour  lessons  twe 
a week  or  one  hour  lessons  once  a week. 


Tuition.  Students  taking  the  regular  college  work  j 
scribed  in  the  public  speaking  major,  pay  the  regular  tuitior 
the  college.  Special  students  pay  a special  rate  of  tuit 
according  to  the  number  of  college  courses  which  they  may 
taking.  For  private  work,  settlement  is  made  with  the  direfll 
of  the  department.  Private  tuition  is  as  follows: 

One  semester  (36  half  hours) $'  I 

One  semester  (18  full  hours) 1 1 

One  term  (18  half  hours) 1 -1  1 

One  term  (9  full  hours) : ft 

Single  lessons  (half  hour) • I 

Single  lessons  (full  hour) f i| 


Special  classes  of  five  pupils  (one  term) . 


These  special  classes  are  organized  for  the  benefit  of  tiJ 
logical  students  and  Christian  workers  who  wish  some  partict  i 
drill  in  hymn  and  Bible  reading  and  general  delivery. 

During  the  months  of  July  and  August  a term  of  nine  we 
may  be  taken  by  special  arrangement.  The  pupil  may  do 


! 


equivalent  of  one  semester’s  work  by  taking  two  hours  a we . 


This  will  count  a full  credit  on  the  two  years’  course. 

The  department  can  furnish  entertainments  for  reason*  |c 


fees.  These  include  lectures,  readings,  and  musical  progra;- 
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PART  VII. 

STUDENTS:  1911-12. 


COMMENCEMENT,  1911. 

Fred  Kellogg  Rowe. 
Nellie  Abigail  Wilson. 

Departmental  Honors. 

Ina  Pauline  Akins,  Latin . 

Maggie  May  Berry,  English . 

Carolyn  Harrison,  English . 

William  Melcher,  History , Mathematics , Philosophy  and  Edu- 
cation, Social  Science . 

Helen  Marie  Parker,  English . 

Grace  D.  Pepperdine,  French , Greek,  Latin, 

Bess  Rodgers,  English,  Public  Speaking, 

Fred  Kellogg  Rowe,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Mathematics. 

Wilmer  Nichols  Thompson,  Mathematics,  Physics . 

Nellie  Abigail  Wilson,  English,  French,  Latin,  Philosophy , and 
Education. 

Honorable  Mention. 


{ • * 

Ina  Pauline  Akins. 

Seniors. 

Fred  Oliver  Bradshaw. 

William  Melcher. 

Grace  D.  Pepperdine. 

Fred  Kellogg  Rowe. 

Nellie  Abigail  Wilson. 

Florence  Boehmer. 

Juniors. 

Alice  May  Dunlap. 

Edgar  Wallace  Engle. 

Grace  Barclay  Skinner. 

Sophomores. 

Marion  Hines. 

Eva  May  Horner. 

Dorothy  George  Huff. 

Esther  Isabel  Moore. 

Lois  Victoria  Pease. 

Ruth  G.  Thomas. 

Valedictory, 

Salutatory, 
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Freshmen. 

Elsie  May  Ayre.  Ruth  Edith  Hammoi 

James  Patrick  Hannigan.  Lucile  DeNevers  Jon 

Ray  Virgil  Weatherby. 


Prizes. 

R.  L.  Goode  Greek  Prize. 
Lois  Hall. 


Graduates  from  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

In  Piano , Harmony , Theory , and  Sight  Reading. 
Shirley  Esther  McCandless.  Maria  Content  Wi 


Degrees  Conferred. 


Bachelor  of  Arts. 


Ina  Pauline  Akins 

( magna  cum  laude) . 
John  Kinkaid  Bear 

(< cum  laude). 
Maggie  May  Berry. 
Frederick  Oliver  Bradshaw. 
Cecil  Clarence  Gibson. 

Stella  Chase  Harris. 

Carolyn  Harrison 

(magna  cum  laude) . 


William  Melcher 

(magna  cum  laud 
Helen  Marie  Parker 

(cum  laud 

Grace  D.  Pepperdine.  ( 

Claude  Henry  Rathbone 

(cum  laud 
BessRodgers  (magna  cumlaud 
Harry  Andrew  Schuder. 
Nellie  Abigail  Wilson 

(summa  cum  laud 


Bachelor  of  Science.  \ 

Paul  Edward  Andrew.  Louis  Howard  Huff. 

Ralph  Tucker  Bridwell.  Fred  Kellogg  Rowe 

Marcus  Lindsay  Burris.  (summa  cum  laud 

Frederick  Daniel  Grobe.  Ray  D.  Sherwood. 

Wilmer  N.  Thompson  (magna  cum  laude). 


Master  of  Arts. 

Bessie  0.  Peak,  Drury  A.  B.,  1905. 
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STUDENTS. 


COLLEGE. 
Graduate  Students. 


Name. 

tolia  Gibson, 

B.  A.  Drury,  1909. 
lorence  B.  Hall, 

B.  A.  Olivet,  1909. 
elen  Marie  Parker, 
B.  A.  Drury,  1911. 
rankie  E.  White, 

B.  A.  Drury,  1909. 


City  Address. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


Home  Address. 

Springfield, 

Latin. 

Hudson,  Michigan,  McCullagh, 

English. 

Springfield,  1529  N.  Jefferson. 

English. 


Nichols, 

Senior  Class. 
1912. 


Latin. 


1241  Summit. 
Graduates,  4. 


els  Ehlert  Anderson, 

;.  Edgar  Baker, 
obert  Simpson  Black, 
lorence  Elise  Boehmer, 
[ary  Cecilia  Candler, 
ance  C.  Criss, 

Ima  Myrtle  Dalton 
lice  Mae  Dunlap, 
dgar  Wallace  Engle, 
mma  Mae  Gibson, 
iena  Martha  Isherwood, 
lara  Mae  Kuhn, 
tabelle  A.  Lampe, 

[allie  Jean  Laubenheim, 
Imma  McConnell, 
harles  Walter  McCroskey, 
louise  Nixon, 
harles  Ivar  Peterson, 
ladys  Glen  Sherwood, 


Springfield,  R.  F.  D.  9. 

Etterville,  1078  Summit. 

Union,  1420  Clay. 

Springfield,  969  S.  Jefferson. 

Anadarko,  Okla.,  McCullagh. 

Sedalia,  K.  A.  House. 

Dalton,  Ark.,  McCullagh. 

Las  Animas,  Colo.,  McCullagh. 

Springfield,  1425  N.  Jefferson. 

Springfield,  1189  Clay. 

Carl  Junction,  McCullagh. 

Springfield,  817  S.  Jefferson. 

Springfield,  1921  Broad. 

Carlsbad,  Texas,  McCullagh. 

Springfield,  859  N.  Main. 

Republic,  Republic. 

Springfield,  1211  Benton. 

Springfield,  531  W.  Lynn. 

Rogers,  Ark.,  McCullagh. 
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Seniors. 

Home  Address. 

City  Address. 

Grace  Barclay  Skinner, 

Springfield, 

1371  Benton. 

Edwill  B.  Smith, 

Springfield, 

Rainey  Building. 

Lowell  Thayer  Wasson, 

Springfield, 

1320  Summit. 

Ralph  J.  Wetzel, 

Springfield, 

726  S.  Jefferson. 

Mary  Adams  Woods, 

Mt.  Vernon, 

McCullagh. 
Seniors,  24. 

Junior  Class. 
1913. 

Edith  Clay  Case, 

Springfield, 

1101  Clay,  j 

Lillian  Boyd, 

Springfield, 

993  Benton. 

Frank  A.  Dillard, 

Springfield, 

957  Benton. 

Frances  Ninetta  Edmondson, 

Springfield, 

R.  F.  D.  10.; 

Madge  Lucile  Fink, 

Springfield, 

717  Benton. 

Lois  Hall, 

Springfield, 

1221  Summit. 

Marnie  Barnes  Hauser, 

Springfield, 

821  W.  Calhoun. 

Eva  May  Horner, 

Fairview, 

McCullaghJ  j 

Dorothy  George  Huff, 

Farmington, 

McCullagh. 

Lottie  Marion  Huff, 

Farmington, 

McCullagh.? 

Austin  Daniel  Kilham, 

Springfield, 

1245  Washington.' 

William  Floyd  Knox, 

Springfield, 

902  Concord. 

Jessie  Marie  Lawing, 

Ozark, 

1310  Boonville. 

Ruth  C.  McCaughtry, 

Carthage, 

McCullagh. 

Carl  Moore, 

Springfield, 

414  W.  Walnut. 

Esther  Isabel  Moore, 

Springfield, 

1437  Walnut. 

Erwin  E.  Nelson, 

Springfield, 

722  S.  Jefferson.- 

Ethel  Rollins, 

Dixon, 

McCullagh.' 

George  P.  Ryan, 

Springfield, 

622  W.  Center. 

Herschel  H.  Sampson, 

Springfield, 

1336  N.  Jefferson.^ 

Lloyd  J.  B.  Taber, 

Springfield, 

1500  N.  Jefferson. 

Ruth  G.  Thomas, 

Carthage, 

McCullagh. 

Sarah  Townsend, 

Springfield, 

464  S.  Main. 

Frances  Blackburn  Turner, 

Springfield, 

1217  Washington. 

William  H.  J.  Willby, 

Springfield, 

2055  Pierce. 
Juniors,  25. 

Sophomore  Class. 
1914. 

Arthur  Wolford  Allen, 

Springfield, 

1228  Summit. 

Elizabeth  Corinne  Allen, 

Pierce  City, 

McCullagh. 

College  Students. 
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< lomores. 


Home  Address. 


City  Address. 


^rence  W.  Anderson, 

Lie  May  Ayre, 

Prge  Fletcher  Baldwin, 
Hie  L.  Borden, 
flrie  A.  C.  Brown, 

F cil  Madalyne  Burress, 
i ert  P.  Cameron, 

1 nia  May  Conger, 

? ,uk  Coleman  Connolly, 

Fold  A.  Cox, 

fry  Susannah  Criss, 

1 ah  Elsie  Dalton, 
i a E.  Davis, 

Iph  W.  Elkins, 
igustus  Ferguson, 

\liam  Henry  Foster, 
nes  Ralph  Foster, 
l>ert  Wallis  Fyan, 
nrgia  Marie  Gates, 
r nett  Edna  Gentry, 
Pguerite  George, 

Lph  Beckner  Gibson, 
i'  Robert  Grabill, 

Ih  Edith  Hammond, 
aes  P.  Hannigan, 
r T Wesley  Hawkins, 
vnk  Raymond  Horner, 
la  Oscar  Humphrey, 
r Augustus  Hunt, 
len  May  Irvin, 

1 nklin  Plotinos  Johnson, 
inn  Delap  Johnson, 

1 . D.  Kirkpatrick, 
atin  Ivon  Lodge, 
l h Virginia  McCann, 

Iher  Lucille  McCaughtry, 
krles  P.  McClanahan, 

1 est  Alfred  McNish, 

^et  Wells  McQuiston, 
l ^ard  Mason, 


Springfield, 
Neosho, 
Springfield, 
Owatonna,  Minn., 


R.  F.  D.  6. 
1227  Clay. 
1135  Benton. 
McCullagh. 


Carterville, 

Sarcoxie, 

Springfield, 

La  Junta,  Colo., 
Fairland,  Okla., 
Springfield, 
Sedalia, 

Dalton,  Ark., 
Iberia, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Joplin, 

Joplin, 
Marshfield, 
Springfield, 
Seymour, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 


511  E.  Calhoun. 

McCullagh. 
1106  Robberson. 
McCullagh. 
K.  A.  House. 
892  Weller. 
McCullagh. 
McCullagh. 
1344  Washington. 

763  E.  Elm. 
747  S.  Campbell. 
Fairbanks. 
Fairbanks. 
K.  A.  House. 
522  Cherry. 
McCullagh. 
1136  Benton. 
1347  Summit. 


Takoma  Park,  D.  C.,  805  Benton. 


Springfield, 

Lebanon, 

Jamesville, 

Fairview, 

Aurora, 

Aldrich, 

Springfield, 

Osceola, 

Springfield, 


1228  Clay. 
1078  Summit. 
1078  Summit. 
977  Benton. 
Fairbanks. 
1078  Summit. 
1360  Benton. 
1120  Summit. 
1102  N.  Grant. 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla. , Fairbanks. 
Linn  Creek,  1078  Summit. 


Mountain  Grove, 

Carthage, 

Springfield, 

Brookfield, 

Springfield, 

Windsor, 


McCullagh. 
McQullagh. 
Fairbanks. 
K.  A.  House. 
645  College. 
Fairbanks. 
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Sophomores. 

Home  Address. 

City  Add  res 

Edith  Moore, 

Springfield, 

505  Marke 

Isabel  Augusta  Morse, 

Springfield, 

629  W.  Walnu 

Howard  Anderson  Nelson, 

Springfield, 

722  S.  Jeffersoi 

Eleanor  Merle  Neville, 

Springfield, 

1055  E.  Eln 

George  Reed  Nixon, 

Springfield, 

121 L Bentoi 

Beatrice  Ormal  Noyes, 

Springfield, 

1140  Cla] 

Grace  Stark  Noyes, 

Springfield, 

1140  Claj 

Margaret  Adeline  Palmer, 

Springfield, 

1223  Pickwicl 

Julia  Frances  Pierce, 

Springfield, 

636  College 

Allen  Rothwell, 

Iberia, 

Fairbank: 

Elton  G.  Sperry, 

Springfield, 

755  Soutl 

Jeanette  Park  Standley, 

Springfield, 

1074  Clai 

Eugene  P.  Steinmetz, 

Portland,  Ore., 

K.  A.  House 

Wesley  Patterson  Tooker, 

Springfield, 

835  N.  Jeffersoi 

Edna  Lee  Trantham, 

Sarcoxie, 

McCullagl 

Doris  Nancy  Turner, 

Springfield, 

1217  Washington 

Dorothy  Lois  Van  Dyke, 

Granite,  Okla., 

437  S.  Mail 

Fannie  Grace  Wadsworth, 

Chickasha,  Okla.,  McCullagl 

Ray  Virgil  Weatherby, 

Buffalo, 

1074  Clai 

Harry  Taylor  Wells, 

Springfield, 

1228  Bentoi 

; 

Dorsey  Albert  Williams,  Springfield, 

Freshman  Class. 
1915. 

924  W.  Walnu 
Sophomores,  6< 

Gladys  Emma  Ayland, 

Joplin, 

McCullagl 

Pearl  Jefferson  Bishop, 

Pennsboro, 

McCullagl 

James  Reginald  Blain, 

Springfield, 

825  Bentoi 

Elonora  Boehmer, 

Springfield, 

969  S.  Jefferso; 

Irene  Bowen, 

Tulsa,  Okla., 

McCullagl 

Norma  Burney, 

Mansfield, 

McCullagl 

Leonard  Lamar  Campbell, 

Springfield, 

1819  N.  Mail 

Stanley  Don  Campbell, 

Springfield, 

R F.  D.  : 

Grace  Cannady, 

Marionville, 

McCullagl 

Homer  Case, 

Marshfield, 

1101  Cla] 

Frank  Henry  Clark, 

Gentry,  Ark., 

Fairbanki 

Oscar  Theodore  Coffelt, 

Springfield, 

1240  Bentoi 

Laurence  William  Collins, 

Sedalia, 

989  N.  Jeffersoi 

Ellis  Lee  Cook, 

Springfield, 

1323  Jeffersor 

Finley  E.  Crank, 

Springfield, 

N.  Broac 

Marion  Davis, 

Chadwick, 

1240  Bentoi 

College  Students. 
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reshmen. 

Home  Address. 

City  Address. 

7m.  Thomas  Edmondson, 

Springfield, 

R.  F.  D.  10. 

awntine  Elmore, 

Trenton, 

1327  Bardell. 

lanche  Farnham, 

Iberia, 

McCullagh. 

li  Christopher  Foster, 

Mt.  Grove, 

Fairbanks. 

,egna  Gann, 

Springfield, 

R.  F.  D.  3. 

aymond  Albert  Gorg, 

Union, 

1631  Clay. 

[abel  Olive  Gorman, 

Springfield, 

1015  Clay. 

fargaret  Harrison, 

Monett, 

1241  Summit. 

eon  Hawkins, 

Jamesville, 

915  Ross. 

une  Howell, 

Springfield, 

1033  Boonville. 

dwin  Hoy, 

St.  Louis, 

Fairbanks. 

faldo  Valentine  Jacobson, 

Mobridge,  S.  D. 

, Fairbanks. 

targaret  Norvell  Kanning, 

Springfield, 

540  Poplar. 

thel  Albert  Kilpatric, 

West  Plains, 

989  S.  Jefferson. 

[organ  C.  Knapp, 

St.  Louis, 

K.  A.  House. 

erardine  May  Knotter, 

Monett, 

McCullagh. 

ois  Lhamon, 

Springfield, 

1331  Benton. 

aul  B.  McCann, 

Mountain  Grove,  K.  A.  House. 

fina  McCanse, 

Mt.  Vernon, 

McCullagh. 

'atherine  McComb, 

Lebanon, 

McCullagh. 

lari  Marion  Mansfield, 

Lebanon, 

1120  Summit. 

hester  A.  Marr, 

Springfield, 

1417  Clay. 

lugene  Clarence  Marr, 

Springfield, 

1417  Clay. 

.rthur  Marx, 

Springfield, 

State. 

nth  Minard, 

Springfield, 

State. 

tarry  Harris  Mitchel, 

Springfield, 

1307  Benton. 

bial  Richmond  Pierce, 

Springfield, 

636  College. 

lara  E.  Pitt, 

Tulsa,  Okla  , 

McCullagh. 

’annie  Elizabeth  Porterfield, 

Springfield, 

703  S.  Grant. 

tarry  Ratliff, 

Neosho, 

Fairbanks. 

>pal  Rhamy, 

Denison,  Tex., 

McCullagh. 

7illiam  Rienhoff, 

Springfield, 

St.  Louis. 

<ola  Robertson, 

Ozark, 

McCullagh. 

rern  Wilson  Robertson, 

Springfield, 

982  N.  Jefferson. 

•ird  Rothwell, 

Iberia, 

Fairbanks. 

torace  Albert  Scott, 

Springfield, 

1242  Clay. 

'ate  Vance  Short, 

Springfield, 

937  N.  Jefferson. 

lOchie  Elizabeth  Sperry, 

Springfield, 

755  South. 

hora  Lyndall  Strain, 

Springfield, 

434  Cherry. 

ennie  Galbraith  Taylor, 

Ash  Grove, 

851  Benton. 
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Freshmen. 

Home  Address. 

City  Addre: 

George  M.  Thompson, 

Springfield, 

622  S.  Florenc 

Norma  Thompson, 

Iberia, 

985  Bento 

Darwin  Tracy, 

Nevada, 

Fairbank 

Esther  Lorene  Vallette, 

Glen  Elder,  Kas. , 914  W.  Walnu 

Mabelle  Wadlow, 

Springfield, 

1300  Summi 

Edith  Caroline  Wasson, 

Springfield, 

1320  Summi 

Agatha  Watson, 

Springfield, 

1351  Washingto 

Ira  Lester  Williams, 

Nevada, 

Fairbank 

Ruth  Rutledge  Wilson, 

Springfield, 

505  E.  Harriso 

Charles  Woody, 

Ozark, 

922  Fremon 
Freshmen,  6 

Special  Students. 

Ward  Adams, 

Ozark, 

1120  Summi 

Ena  Ballentine, 

Springfield, 

592  St.  Loui 

Frank  Lawrence  Bynum, 

Springfield, 

1909  Broa 

Mary  Chambers, 

Springfield, 

455  Marko 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Cole, 

Springfield, 

E.  Walnii 

Stephen  Cordz, 

Springfield, 

633  Cherr 

Ruth  N.  Creese, 

Springfield, 

977  Bentq 

Leota  Ewing, 

Creighton, 

417  E.  Lyn 

Estelle  Hinton, 

Springfield, 

464  E.  Elr 

Mrs.  F.  T.  Johnson, 

Springfield, 

1132  N.  Jefferso 

Catherine  C.  Kilham, 

Springfield, 

1245  Washingto 

Candace  Lhamon, 

Springfield, 

1331  Bento 

S.  M.  McClure, 

New  Albany,  Ind.,  826  Division 

Andrew  T.  Mahanay, 

Neagua, 

1018  E.  Divisic 

Clarence  Gerald  O’Neill, 

Day, 

FairbanK 

Stanley  W.  Price, 

Springfield, 

510  Dollisd 
1330  N.  Jefferso 

Pearl  E.  Tarrant, 

Bolivar, 

Washatella  Turner, 

Springfield, 

423  S.  Mai 

Grace  Waggonner, 

Baxter  Springs,  Kas.,McCullag 
Specials,  1 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC.* 

Graduate  Students. 

Hildred  Lenore  Currey,  Webb  City, 

Class  1910.  Organ. 

Susie  Marie  Dillard,  Springfield,  957  Bento 

Class  1906.  Post  Graduate  1910.  Piano. 


This  is  the  enrollment  from  January  1st  to  January  1st. 
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onservatory. 

Home  Address. 

City  Address. 

[attie  Olevia  Hamilton, 

Bacone,  Okla. 

Class  1909. 

Piano. 

Imma  Lisenby, 

Springfield, 

812  N.  Jefferson. 

Class  1906. 

Piano. 

'ranees  Marie  McCanse, 

Mt.  Vernon. 

Class  1910. 

Piano. 

PIANO,  HARMONY,  THEORY,  AND  SIGHT  READING. 

Graduates. 

hirley  Esther  McCandless,  Springfield,  2129  Lyon, 

laria  Content  Wise,  Marshfield. 

■j* 

PIANO. 


Eighth  Grade. 


)aucy  Hill, 

West  Plains 

McCullagh. 

nez  Stinnett, 

Springfield, 

Seventh  Grade. 

1320  N.  Jefferson. 

race  Foster, 

Springfield, 

531  Harrison. 

’arl  Gilbert, 

Marshfield. 

Imma  Stair, 

Aurora. 

race  White, 

Springfield, 

Sixth  Grade. 

R F.  D.  4. 

oldie  Hahn, 

Springfield, 

459  Cherry. 

-eeta  Rollins, 

Dixon, 

Fifth  Grade. 

McCullagh. 

Idna  Baxendale, 

Springfield, 

1539  Washington. 

Irs.  Carol  Holton, 

Springfield, 

1314  Robberson. 

lathleen  Lincoln, 

Fairland,  Okla. 

, McCullagh. 

lazel  Littleton, 

Springfield, 

213  E.  Pacific. 

earl  Tarrant, 

Bolivar, 

1330  N.  Jefferson. 

race  Waggoner, 

Baxter  Springs 

, Kas.,  McCullagh. 

va  Williams, 

Niangua. 

Fourth  Grade. 

[argaret  Adams, 

Springfield, 

1128  N.  Jefferson. 

ouise  Biddlecome, 

Pierce  City. 

urelia  Boon, 

Springfield, 

849  Washington. 

illian  Boyd, 

Springfield, 

993  Benton. 

ermosa  Brown, 

Springfield, 

1231  Benton. 

enevieve  Campbell, 

Springfield, 

1814  N.  Main. 
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Conservatory. 

Home  Address. 

City  Addres 

Madge  Carr, 

Greenfield. 

Gladys  Council, 

Gordon,  Neb., 

935  N.  Jefferso] 

Harold  Cox, 

Springfield, 

892  Welle 

Velma  Creese, 

Springfield, 

977  Bentoi 

Ethel  Crone, 

Springfield, 

805  S.  Gran 

Helen  Gibson, 

Springfield, 

R.  F.  D.  : 

Gladys  Griffith, 

West  Eminence, 

McCullagl 

Mary  Hall, 

Springfield, 

1221  Summi 

Myrtle  Irwin, 

Iberia, 

1258  Summi 

Loree  Justis, 

Springfield, 

R.  F.  D.  i 

Gene  McGhee, 

Springfield, 

851  Bento* 

Laura  McLelland, 

Springfield, 

1525  Bentoi 

Helen  Moore, 

Springfield,  2027  N.  Jefferso] 

Homer  Nearing, 

Springfield, 

219J  E.  Walnu 

Lola  Robertson, 

Ozark, 

McCullag) 

Winnie  Rogers, 

St.  Louis. 

Myrtle  Schwald, 

Cole  Camp. 

! 

Drury  Sharp, 

El  Paso,  Tex., 

McCullag]  J 

Lillian  Short, 

Springfield, 

937  N.  Jefferso.; 

Bernice  Smith, 

Springfield, 

304  E.  Cente 

Madeline  Smith, 

Grayville,  111., 

1203  N.  Mai) 

Anna  Thorson, 

Strafford. 

Mildred  Vaughn, 

Springfield, 

613  S.  For 

Green  Wagner, 

Monett, 

1241  Summi 

Iva  Weaver, 

Tulare,  Cal. 

j 

V 

Anna  Wilson, 

Springfield, 

533  Harrisoj 
1311 N.  Grail 

j 

Pearl  Workman, 

Springfield, 

Third  Grade. 

Bess  Akard, 

Fairplay. 

i 

Manie  Akard, 

Fairplay. 

Tressie  Beasley, 

Springfield, 

1529  Cla; 

Margaret  Bishop, 

Pennboro, 

McCullag 

Minnie  Bodenhamer, 

Springfield, 

723  S.  Mai: 

Norma  Burney, 

Mansfield, 

McCullagl 

Vincil  Burress, 

Sarcoxie, 

McCullag] 

Flossie  Church, 

Winona, 

McCullag 

Ernestine  Dixon, 

Springfield, 

527  W.  Lym 

Mary  Heitzmann, 

Union  City,  Ind. 

, McCullag] 

Opal  Hendricks, 

Galena, 

McCullagl  | 

Lena  Knox, 

Springfield, 

902  Concon 
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conservatory. 

Home  Address. 

City  Address. 

nez  Mathes, 

Galena, 

McCullagh. 

Frances  McConnell, 

Springfield, 

859  N.  Main. 

ildith  Moore, 

Springfield, 

1342  Summit. 

5ue  Neal, 

Springfield, 

573  E.  Elm. 

Wllla  Neal, 

Springfield, 

573  E.  Elm. 

Catherine  Short, 

Springfield, 

937  N.  Jefferson. 

Emma  Sutton, 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo, 

Esther  Thorson, 

Stratford. 

Louise  Tillery, 

Springfield, 

1207  N.  Jefferson. 

Ethel  May  Toombs, 

Springfield, 

970  N.  Campbell. 

Ethel  Turner, 

Turner. 

Ferena  Wadlow, 

Springfield, 

1300  Summit. 

lladys  Watkins, 

Springfield, 

1415  Robberson. 

VFary  Watkins, 

Springfield, 

1415  Robberson, 

Vlarie  York, 

Billings, 

Second  Grade. 

Earrie  Bailey, 

Cassville, 

421  E.  Chase. 

Thelma  Bailey, 

Spririgfield. 

Vmmie  Bingham, 

Ozark, 

McCullagh. 

Ruth  Boyd, 

Springfield, 

1137  E.  Division. 

Blanche  Burney, 

M ansfield. 

McCullagh. 

Anna  Carner, 

Springfield, 

2053  Pierce. 

Esther  Chappell, 

Springfield. 

Mabel  Chilton, 

Van  Buren, 

McCullagh. 

Marguerite  Dillard, 

Springfield, 

710  W.  Walnut. 

Frances  Dyer, 

Springfield, 

703  N.  Jefferson. 

Mary  Edwards, 

Springfield, 

867  North  Main. 

Eva  Featherstone, 

Aurora. 

Agnes  Fox, 

Salina,  Kas. 

Richard  Fox, 

Salina,  Kas. 

Lillian  Fuson, 

Springfield, 

1107  N.  Jefferson. 

Helen  Gates, 

Springfield, 

532  Cherry. 

Edith  Halderman, 

Springfield, 

320  W.  Center. 

Ruth  Hartmann, 

Aztec,  N.  M., 

McCullagh. 

Aloka  Jenkins, 

Springfield, 

537  E.  Elm. 

Mae  Kuhn, 

Springfield, 

817  S.  Jefferson. 

Bertha  Lanier, 

Springfield, 

R.  F.  D.  2. 

Viola  Lanier, 

Springfield, 

R.  F.  D.  2. 

Ruth  Lay, 

Springfield, 

R.  F.  D.  6. 

Mildred  Litteral, 

Springfield, 

Denton  Hotel. 
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Home  Address. 

Springfield, 
Koshkonong, 
Springfield, 
Southwest  City, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Cassville, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 


City  Addres 

719  College 
McCullagi 
783  Soutl 
McCullagi 
866  N.  Jeffersor 
623  Cherry 
McCullagi 
1022  W.  Walmr 
1351  Washingtoi 
1416  N.  Jeffersor 
518  E.  Lynr 


Conservatory. 

Mrs.  Arch  Morrison, 
Annie  Old, 

Mrs.  Paden, 

Lola  Parks, 

Mildred  Squibb, 
Malvenia  Steineger, 
Anita  Thiele, 

Elsie  Trenary, 

Willie  Watson, 

Anna  Golden  Warnit, 
Nannie  May  Wilson, 


Eunice  Ailing, 

Vivian  Barrow, 

John  H.  C.  Cooper, 
George  Dixon, 

Bertha  Gimpel, 
Rowena  Hawkins, 
Gladys  Hickman, 
Mary  Houston, 
Margaret  James, 
Edna  Kerr, 

Dorcas  Marcell, 
Marguerite  Marcell, 
Margaret  McCann, 
Anna  Ray  Mitchell, 
Louise  Neal, 

Mattie  Belle  Puckett, 
Ovyle  Robertson, 
Verne  Robertson, 
Helen  Roop, 

Lillian  Sharpe, 

Mabel  Smith, 

Marie  Thurmond, 
Della  Turpin, 


Mrs.  Carrie  Williams, 


First  Grade. 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield. 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Exeter, 

Springfield, 

Pineville. 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Mt.  Carmel, 

Springfield, 

Ash  Grove, 

Springfield, 

ORGAN. 

Springfield, 


1122  Summi 
1021  Cla' 
520  Soutl 
527  W.  Lyni 
1937  N.  Mair 
1301  Shermar 
557  W.  Centei 

1347  Bentor 
1424  Claj 
1886  N.  Gran 
1886  N.  Granv 
1050  E.  Walnu; 
909  Concor.; 
573  E.  Elr, 

! 

932  N.  Jeffersor 
932  N.  Jeffersor 
961  Bentor 

111. 

1105  W.  Thomar 
McCullagi 
937  Mt.  Vernorj 


1205  Summil| 
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onservatory. 

Home  Address. 

HARMONY. 

Graduate. 

City  Address. 

)aucy  Hill, 

West  Plains, 

Second  Year. 

McCullagh. 

ladge  Carr, 

Greenfield. 

Irace  Foster, 

Springfield, 

531  Harrison. 

Carl  Gilbert, 

Marshfield, 

larold  Leake, 

Aurora, 

827  N.  Jefferson. 

,eeta  Rollins, 

Dixon, 

McCullagh. 

Imma  Stair, 

Aurora. 

nez  Stinnett, 

Springfield, 

First  Year. 

1320  N.  Jefferson. 

jouise  Biddlecome, 

Pierce  City. 

Trace  Brown, 

Springfield, 

1211  Summit. 

jladys  Council, 

Gordon,  Neb., 

935  N.  Jefferson. 

larold  Cox, 

Springfield, 

892  Weller. 

joldie  Hahn, 

Springfield, 

459  Cherry. 

Mrs.  Carol  Holton, 

Springfield, 

1314  Robberson. 

3earl  Tarrant, 

Bolivar. 

1330  N.  Jefferson. 

Jrace  Waggoner, 

1 

Baxter  Springs,  Kas.,  McCullagh. 

THEORY. 

Graduate. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Williams, 

Springfield, 

1205  Summit. 

Content  Wise, 

Marshfield. 

First  Year. 

Daucy  Hill, 

West  Plains, 

McCullagh. 

Leeta  Rollins, 

Dixon, 

McCullagh. 

[nez  Stinnett, 

Springfield, 

SIGHT  READING. 

1320  N.  Jefferson. 

Karl  Gilbert, 

Marshfield. 

Goldie  Hahn, 

Springfield, 

459  Cherry. 

Daucy  Hill, 

West  Plains, 

McCullagh. 

Shirley  McCandless, 

Springfield, 

2129  Lyon. 

Leeta  Rollins, 

Dixon, 

McCullagh. 

Emma  Stair, 

Aurora. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Williams, 

, Springfield, 

1205  Summit. 

Content  Wise, 

Marshfield. 
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Conservatory. 

Home  Address. 

VIOLIN. 

City  Addr 

Walter  George, 

Springfield, 

1136  Bent 

Raymond  A.  Gorg, 

Union, 

1631  Cl 

Opal  Hendricks, 

Galena, 

McCullai 

Myrtle  Herring, 

Imboden,  Ark. 

Mabel  Hunt, 

Springfield, 

1210  Sumn 

Mildred  McMurtry, 

Springfield, 

1234  N.  Jeffers. 

William  Rienhoff, 

Springfield, 

546  St.  Loi 

E.  L.  Yeisley, 

Strafford. 

VOICE. 

Students  in  Course. 

Francis  Adams, 

Springfield, 

1128  N.  Jeffers* 

Mrs.  George  Adams, 

Springfield, 

1125  Bent* 

Madeline  Akard, 

Fairplay, 

McCulla( 

Arthur  W.  Allen, 

Springfield, 

1228  Summ 

Elizabeth  C.  Allen, 

Peirce  City, 

McCullag 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Ailing, 

Springfield, 

1122  Summ 

Ena  Ballentine, 

Springfield, 

592  St.  Lou 

Ammie  Bingham, 

Ozark, 

McCulla^ 

Percy  V.  Bowers, 

Springfield, 

527  Popli 

Grace  M.  Brown, 

Springfield, 

1211  Summ 

Norma  S.  Burney, 

Mansfield, 

McCulla^ 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Bybee, 

Springfield, 

1920  Bros 

Eula  Callahan, 

Springfield, 

560  E.  W aim 

Grace  Cannady, 

Marionville, 

McCullag 

Lacy  M.  Chambers, 

Willard. 

Stephen  Cordz, 

Humansville, 

633  Cheo 

Alzoa  Crank, 

Springfield, 

2195  Bro*J 

Mabel  Cunningham, 

Springfield, 

940  N.  Jeffersd 

Kathryn  Davis, 

Springfield, 

641  W.  Calhou 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Dorrell, 

Springfield, 

837  E Eli 

Mabel  Elsey, 

Springfield, 

504  W.  Mt.  Verno 

Robert  W.  Fyan, 

Marshfield, 

K.  A.  Hous 

Georgie  Marie  Gates, 

Springfield, 

532  Cherr 

Ralph  B.  Gibson, 

Springfield, 

1347  Summi 

Lester  W.  Good, 

Fordland, 

1347  Summi 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Greenwade,  Willard. 

Raymond  A.  Gorg, 

Union, 

1631  Cla; 

Willard  Hamlin, 

Springfield, 

1924  N.  Lyo 
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onservatory. 

Home  Address. 

City  Address. 

iuth  Hammond, 

Springfield, 

1228  Clay. 

Jeo  Hanna, 

Aurora. 

Rachel  Hart, 

Springfield, 

1925  Douglas. 

lamie  B.  Hauser, 

Springfield, 

821  W.  Calhoun. 

lary  A.  Heitzman, 

Union  City,  Ind.,  McCullagh. 

lyrtle  B.  Herring, 

Imboden,  Ark  , 1250  Washington. 

lelen  May  Irvin, 

Springfield, 

1360  Benton. 

llizabeth  Jenkins, 

Springfield, 

1235  Summit. 

Irs.  F.  T.  Johnson, 

Springfield, 

1132  N.  Jefferson. 

lorvell  Kanning, 

Springfield, 

540  Poplar. 

lloise  Kellogg, 

Chicago,  111., 

1001  N Jefferson. 

larrie  Larkin, 

Springfield, 

718  N.  Grant. 

ean  Laubenheim, 

Carlsbad,  Tex.,  McCullagh. 

essie  M.  Lawing, 

Ozark, 

Boonville. 

larold  H.  Leake, 

Aurora, 

827  N.  Jefferson. 

Imma  Lee, 

Springfield, 

517  Nichols. 

irace  Leeds, 

Joplin, 

1132  N.  Jefferson. 

'andace  Lhamon, 

Springfield, 

1331  Benton. 

ildna  Lydy, 

Springfield, 

1405  N.  Jefferson. 

>la  E.  McAdoo, 

Springfield, 

710  W.  Walnut. 

fina  McCanse, 

Mt.  Vernon, 

McCullagh. 

harles  P.  McClanahan, 

Pease, 

Fairbanks. 

'athleen  McGregor, 

Aurora. 

Irnest  A.  McNish, 

Brookfield, 

K.  A.  House. 

ien  Maupin, 

Springfield, 

827  N.  Jefferson. 

»rmal  Noyes, 

Springfield, 

1140  Clay. 

lack  H.  Payne, 

Springfield, 

2042  N.  Main. 

lrs.  George  L.  Peters, 

Springfield, 

1355  Summit. 

\ E.  Rice, 

Springfield, 

454  E.  Elm. 

iena  G.  Ritzer, 

Aurora. 

Winifred  D.  Rogers, 

Springfield, 

310  E.  Center. 

ioneta  Sager, 

Sedalia, 

1920  Broad. 

lugene  P.  Steinmetz, 

Portland,  Ore.,  K.  A.  House. 

nez  Stinnett, 

Springfield, 

1320  N.  Jefferson. 

'lorence  Stone, 

Springfield, 

1211  N.  Jefferson. 

D.  Story, 

Springfield, 

1821  N.  Main. 

Imma  M.  Sutton, 

Wanrika,  Okla.,  544  E.  Elm. 

Idgar  Thomas, 

Springfield, 

722  Cherry. 

Ithel  M.  Turner,  Grand  Junction,  Colo., 

531  East  Harrison. 

Isther  Vallette, 

Glen  Elder,  Kas.,  914  W.  Walnut. 
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Conservatory. 

Home  Address.  City  Add: 

Edith  C.  Wasson, 

Springfield,  1320  Sumi 

Florence  Gail  West, 

Mt.  Vernon,  la.,  1001  N.  Jeffers 

Frankie  E.  White, 

Springfield,  1241  Sumi 

Leylan  L.  Wood, 

Springfield,  1537  Washingi 

Zelma  Young, 

Springfield,  1136  Sumr 

GLEE  CLUB. 

Officers. 

F.  T.  Johnson, 

Manager  and  Direc 

Eugene  P.  Steinmetz, 

Presid 

Harold  H.  Leake, 

Secrete 

Ernest  A.  McNish, 

Treasw 

Lee  H.  Grabill, 

Library 

Members. 

First  Tenor . 

Baritone . 

Lester  W.  Good, 

Arthur  W.  Allen, 

Lee  H.  Grabill, 

Frank  A.  Dillard, 

F.  T«  Johnson, 

Harold  H.  Leake, 

Morgan  C.  Knapp, 

Ernest  A.  McNish,  j 

Charles  P.  McClanahan, 

Erwin  E.  Nelson,  ? 

Second  Tenor . 

Bass . 

Stephen  Cordz, 

Ralph  B.  Gibson, 

Robert  W.  Fyan, 

Ben  Maupin, 

J.  S.  Hawkinson, 

Verne  W.  Robertson, 

Dorsey  A.  Williams. 

Eugene  P.  Steinmetz. 

RT  STUDENTS. 

Fair  P 

A] 

Madalyne  Akard, 

Elizabeth  Allen, 

Pierce  C 

Mary  Brown, 

Springri 

Mary  Candler, 

Anadarko,  0 

Mary  Criss, 

Sedf 

Eugenia  Dodd, 

Springfi 

Lucile  Finkel, 

Springfi 

Marguerite  George, 

Springfi 

Miss  Florence  B.  Hall, 

Hudson,  M 

Opal  Hendricks, 

Gal( 

Esther  Hill, 

Springfi 

Mary  Heitzman, 

Union  City,  ' 

Catherine  Hoke, 

Springfi 

Art  Students. 
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Irs.  Ella  Hutchinson, 

Aurora. 

Irs.  A.  L.  Klaus, 

Springfield. 

Irs.  Mathes, 

Aurora. 

nez  Mathes, 

Galena. 

tella  Mitchell, 

Humansville. 

Jberta  Mitchell, 

Springfield. 

Irs.  Ethel  R.  Oden, 

Crane. 

G.  O'Neill, 

Springfield. 

>la  Philbrook, 

Springfield. 

llizabeth  Philbrook, 

Springfield. 

Idwina  Robberson, 

Springfield. 

>rury  Sharp, 

El  Paso,  Texas. 

jllian  Sharpe, 

Mt.  Carmel,  111. 

Irs.  Siceluff, 

Aurora. 

Imma  Sidman, 

Marionville. 

Beatrice  Simms, 

Texarkana,  Ark. 

Irs.  C.  H.  Spurgeon, 

Springfield. 

Irs.  Stotts, 

Aurora. 

Iva  Williams, 

Niangua. 

Adelaide  Wilhoit, 

Springfield. 

Irs.  Minnie  Zunbrum, 

Aurora. 
Art,  34. 

SCHOOL  OF  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  TRAINING. 

\ C.  Barrow, 

Maybelle  Lampe, 

rene  M.  Bowen, 

A.  F.  Mahanay, 

fincil  Burress, 

Ruth  Hammond, 

Jorma  Burney, 

Katherine  McComb, 

\ L.  Bynum, 

Ruth  McCaughtry, 

L P.  Cameron, 

Esther  McCaughtry, 

lary  Candler, 

Charles  McClanahan, 

dice  Cox, 

T.  0.  Mason, 

lyrtle  Dalton, 

Esther  Moore, 

ieota  Ewing, 

Opal  Rhamy, 

j].  C.  Foster, 

Irl  Roper, 

larnett  Gentry, 

Ruth  Routledge, 

Imma  Gibson, 

P.  A.  Smith, 

iOttie  Huff, 

Ruth  G.  Thomas, 

. Augustus  Hunt, 

Edna  Trantham, 

leo.  D.  Kirkpatrick, 

Fannie  Wadsworth, 

lorgan  C.  Knapp, 

William  Willby. 

Bible  School,  34, 

140  Drury  College. 

Academy  Classes  in  the  Bible  School. 

Academy  middlers,  meeting  weekly 
Academy  seniors,  meeting  weekly 


ENROLLMENT. 


College  Summary. 


Graduate  Students, 

4 

Seniors, 

24 

Juniors, 

25 

Sophomores, 

62 

Freshmen, 

66 

Specials, 

21 

Total, 

202 

Conservatory  Summary. 

Graduate  Students, 

5 

Piano, 

135 

Organ, 

1 

Harmony, 

16 

Theory, 

5 

Sight  Reading, 

8 

Violin, 

8 

Voice, 

72 

Total, 

250 

Names  repeated, 

89 

Net  total, 

211 

General  Summary. 

College, 

202 

Conservatory  of  Music, 

211 

Art  Department, 

34 

Bible  School, 

34 

Total, 

481 

Names  repeated, 

76 

Total  in  College, 

405 

Drury  Academy, 

145 

Grand  total, 

550 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 


Officers. 


•L  Ferrie  Smith,  '95,  President, 

rthur  P.  Hall,  '78,  ' Vice  President, 

velina  P.  Daggett,  ’98,  Recording  Secretary. 

Winifred  L.  Wygal,  ’06,  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


ALUMNI. 

NOTE. — It  is  very  earnestly  requested  that  notice  of  any 
'iange  of  address  be  sent  to  Professor  A.  P.  Hall,  1221  Summit 
venue,  Springfield,  Mo. , in  order  that  the  residence  of  Alumni 
ay  be  correctly  reported  in  the  catalogue.  Deceased  alumni 
;e  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

Class  of  1875. 

.nna  Grigg  (Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Hawley),  707  W.  70th  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

-mma  Grigg  (Mrs.  A.  L.  Potter) , 300  South  8th  Street,  Inde- 
pendence, Kas. 

Fanet  Houghton  Cunningham,  Joplin. 

[.  Addie  McCluer,  Springfield. 

ora  Perkins  (Mrs.  Wm.  Walters),  Bellefonte,  Ark. 

Class  of  1876. 

axter  P.  Fullerton,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Secretary  of  H.  M.  S.  of 
Presbyterian  Church,  6178  Kingsbury  Avenue,  St.  Louis, 
ichard  L.  Goode,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Counsel  for  Mercantile  Trust 
Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Class  of  1877. 

ilanthus  L.  Barr,  M.  A.,  Pastor  Presbyterian  Church,  San 
Angelo,  Tex. 

lice  L.  Porter  Business,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
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Class  of  1878. 

^Minnie  Brown,  Missionary  A.  B.  C.  F,  M.,  Adana,  Turkey. 
G.  W.  Eichelberger,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Evangelist,  Ft.  Smith,  Ar 
Arthur  P.  Hall,  B.  D.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Lati 
Drury  College,  1221  Summit  Auenue,  Springfield. 

Frederic  A.  Hall,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek,  Was! 

ington  University,  5203  Maple  Avenue,  St.  Louis. 

McLain  Jones,  Representative  First  District,  Greene  Count; 

Mo.,  Legislature,  529  E.  Walnut  Street,  Springfield. 

Kate  O'Donald,  M.  A.  (Mrs.  E.  B.  Ringland),  223  E.  4th  Stree 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Joseph  D.  Sheppard,  Financial  Agent,  705  St.  Louis  Stree 
Springfield. 

John  T.  White,  M.  A.,  Attorney  at  Law,  713  Pickwick  Avenu 
Springfield. 


Class  of  1879. 

Hattie  Leach  (Mrs.  W.  A.  Chalfant),  1328  Benton  Avenu  j 
Springfield. 

Laura  Tucker  Seely e.  City  Missionary,  114  E.  Main  Street,  Ne 
Britain,  Conn. 


Class  of  1880. 

Charles  N.  Curtis,  B.  D.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Pastor  M.  E.  Churc 
Pittsford,  Vt. 

Ada  A.  Durham  (Mrs.  A.  P.  Hall),  1221  Summit  Avenu 
Springfield. 

Georgietta  W.  Hardy,  985  Benton  Avenue,  Springfield. 
Gertrude  Haseltine  Clarke , 997  Benton  Avenue,  Springfield. 
Seward  A.  Haseltine,  LL.  B.,  Business,  2900  E.  35th  Stree 
Kansas  City. 

^Milton  S.  Phillips,  Pastor  Congregational  Church,  Highland,  Cs 
Jennie  Sweet  Crutcher , South  McAlister,  Okla. 

Edward  F.  Townsend,  Merchant,  Seattle,  Wash. 

*James  P.  Townsend,  British  American  Transport  Co.,  Seattll 
Wash. 

Nathaniel  M.  Wheat,  Business,  Aurora. 

William  H.  Wieman,  B.  D.,  M.  A.,  Pastor  Presbyterian  Churc 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Class  of  1881. 

imuel  W.  Delzell,  B.  D.,  Pastor  Baptist  Church,  Hebronville, 
Mass. 

mrles  H.  Miller,  B.  D.,  Pastor  Presbyterian  Church,  Centra- 
lia,  Illinois. 

Tima  Newsom  (Mrs.  J.  D.  Sheppard),  705  St.  Louis  Street, 
Springfield. 

sllie  O’Donald  (Mrs.  Geo.  T.  Knott),  Choctaw,  Okla. 

)bert  G.  Porter,  Manager  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  623  St.  Louis 
Street,  Springfield. 

illiam  E.  Renshaw,  B.  D.,  Pastor  Congregational  Church, 
Deansboro,  N.  Y. 

attie  Robberson  (Mrs.  J.  P.  Morris),  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Class  of  1882. 

sllie  Haseltine  Byers , Business,  4427  Troost  Avenue,  Kansas 
City. 

la  McClure  (Mrs.  C.  C.  Thompson),  666  Swope  Park  Way, 
Kansas  City. 

irus  L.  Nott,  B.  D.,  Treasurer  Profit  Sharing  Investment 
Association,  1412  Stevens  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Class  of  1883. 

’ora  A.  Clayton  (Mrs.  Chas.  Altschul),  Springfield. 

)avid  B.  Delzell,  Texas. 

ssie  L.  Durham,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Fourth  Division, 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands, 
ssie  Holmes  Matthews , Librarian,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
irelia  S.  Harwood,  Upland,  Cal. 
ay  Hubbell  (Mrs.  W.  L.  Case),  Benzonia,  Mich, 
albert  H.  McCluer,  Attorney  at  Law,  Kansas  City, 
luline  Patton  (Mrs.  E.  Halsell),  Muskogee,  Okla. 
ank  S.  Van  Eps,  Author  and  Minister,  65  Central  Park  West, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
lith  C.  Yandelle,  Rogersville. 

Class  of  1884. 

‘njamin  F.  Cox,  Attorney,  Joplin. 

na  Grabill  (Mrs.  0.  J.  Hill),  2858  E.  7th  Street,  Kansas  City. 
Hie  Griffin  (Mrs.  John  McCarthy),  4263  Russell  Avenue,  St. 
Louis. 
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Jerome  B.  Martin,  M.  D.,  Physician,  Brandon,  Tex. 

Edward  D.  Merritt,  Attorney  at  Law,  937  Benton  Aveni 
Springfield 

*Edward  C.  O’ Day,  Attorney  at  Law,  Springfield. 

Lottie  Vetter  (Mrs.  Luther  H.  Gulick),  263  W.  34th  Strei 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  S.  Webb,  Missionary,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Adana,  Turk< 

Class  of  1885. 

Adda  H.  Black,  Trained  Nurse,  Lee’s  Summit. 

Harry  A.  Cotton,  B.  D.,  M.  A.,  Pastor  Congregational  Chun 
Loda,  111. 

Frank  B.  Hines,  B.  D.,  A.  M.,  Principal  Southern  College 
Institute,  Albion,  111. 

Walter  B.  Robberson,  Merchant,  1204  Jefferson  St.,  Springfie 

Class  of  1886. 

Kate  H.  Durham  (Mrs.  Lloyd  Osbourne),  1100  Lombard  Stre, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

William  R.  McElroy,  B.  D.,  A.  M.,  Pastor  Presbyterian  Chur 
Charlotteville,  W.  Va. 

John  T.  Sturgis,  M.  A.,  Attorney  at  Law,  Neosho. 

* William  B.  Whitworth,  Webb  City. 

Class  of  1887. 

... 

Francis  K.  Ball,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  German,  Brow 
and  Nichols  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

^Charles  D.  Crawford,  Pastor  Park  Avenue  Congregation 
Church.  Meadville,  Pa. 

Charles  Ewing,  Bank  Cashier,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Frank  C.  Hubbard,  Banker,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

Class  of  1888. 

*Ethel  Cadwallader,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Addison  R.  Draper,  M.  A.,  Principal  High  School,  Portland,  0 

Jefferson  D.  Ritchie,  B.  D.,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Rector  St.  Paul  P. 
Church,  4010  Walnut  Street,  Kansas  City. 

Henry  L.  Talkington,  M.  A.,  Teacher  of  English  and  Histo: 
State  Normal  School,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

Allison  Thompson,  Banking,  Cleburne,  Tex. 

Ernest  Thompson,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Pastor  Presbyterian  Chur- 
Charlestown,  W.  Va. 
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Class  of  1889. 

Edna  M.  Abbott,  M.  A.,  Teacher  of  Latin,  High  School,  643  W. 
Walnut  Street,  Springfield. 

Foseph  W.  Blankenship,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Botanist,  4151A  Botan- 
ical Avenue,  St.  Louis. 

Elizabeth  Park,  M.  S.,  Dean  of  Women,  Normal  School,  810 
Hampton  Street,  Springfield. 

/erna  M.  Thompson.  M.  A.  (Mrs.  E.  J.  Dunn),  1641  Farwell 
Avenue,  Rogers  Park,  Chicago,  111. 

Class  of  1890. 

Villiam  A.  Deering,  M.  D.,  Physician,  Jamestown. 

leorge  M.  Gibson,  Nurseryman,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Springfield. 

jevi  J.  Hubble,  Special  Agent  Hartford  Insurance  Co.,  Mon- 
mouth, 111. 

loratio  S.  Sturgis,  M.  A.,  Editor  Neosho  Times,  Neosho. 

Moses  D.  Schmalhorst,  M.  D.,  Physician,  St.  Louis. 

Jarion  Weller,  M.  A.,  Head  of  Department  of  Geology,  State 
Normal  School,  DeKalb,  111. 

Class  of  1891. 

Ambrose  Haydon,  M.  A.,  B.  D.,  Pastor  Presbyterian  Church, 
Bridgeport,  Neb. 

?homas  B.  Love,  Attorney  at  Law,  Dallas,  Tex. 

/lorda  A.  Stevens  (Mrs.  E.  M.  Van  Patten),  Des  Moines,  la. 

Sdgar  S.  Thompson,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  U.  S.  N.,  Chief 
Surgeon  Naval  Station,  Guantanamo,  Cuba. 

Class  of  1892. 

ames  H.  Cash,  M.  D.,  Physician,  Glencoe,  Okla. 

Cdward  W.  Clippinger,  M.  A.,  B.  D.,  Pastor  Presbyterian 
Church,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Tctor  0.  Coltrane,  Attorney  at  Law,  934  N.  Jefferson  Street, 
Springfield. 

Vinogene  Grabill,  M.  Sc.  (Mrs.  R.  C.  Chapin)  Beloit,  Wis. 

ames  J.  Mayes,  M.  A.,  Captain  10th  Infantry  U.  S.  Army,  Los 
Cascadas,  Canal  Zone,  Panama. 

Georgia  Richardson  (Mrs.  Charles  L.  Babcock),  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Jarence  L.  Scott,  Business,  Harrison,  Ark. 

ieo.  W.  Wadlow,  Attorney  at  Law,  103  9th  Street,  St.  Louis. 

Gbert  M.  Whitworth,  Attorney  at  Law,  Webb  City. 
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Class  of  1893. 

Isaac  C.  Atchley,  Teacher,  B.  D.,  R.  F.  D.,  Coleman,  Tex. 

Forest  E.  Calland,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Beloit  Colleg. 
Beloit,  Wis. 

Frank  B.  Cleland,  B.  D.,  Assistant  Pastor  Second  Presbyteri? 
Church,  St.  Louis. 

Daniel  W.  B.  Horsley,  Attorney  at  Law,  Pawhuska,  Okla. 

James  E.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Physician,  Marion,  Ind. 

Emma  J.  Park,  B.  S. , 233  Rowen  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

William  L.  Schmalhorst,  B.  D.,  M.  A.,  Pastor  Presbyterh 
Church,  Bridesburg,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gates  L.  Spaulding,  Clerk  Bureau  of  Posts,  Cavite,  P.  I. 

Justin  G.  Wade,  B.  D.,  Warfordsburg,  Pa. 

Class  of  1894. 

Eudora  G.  Bell  (Mrs.  J.  Russell  Jones),  R.  F.  D.,  Springfie] 

Albert  W.  Pollard,  Life  insurance,  911  Locust  Street,  St.  Loui 

George  H.  Pollard,  Principal  of  Schools,  390  St.  Albans  Stret 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Luther  E.  Robinson,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  English  Literatur 
Monmcuth  College,  Monmouth,  111. 

Class  of  1895,' 

Bertha  E.  Eell  (Mrs.  John  Whitelaw,  Jr.),  Lawrence,  Kas. 

Clara  E.  Coulter,  Teacher,  433  N.  3rd  Street,  Raton,  N.  M. 

Caroline  Eaton,  Teacher  of  English,  High  School,  Columbt 
Miss. 

John  H.  Kimmons,  Principal  High  School,  Austin,  111. 

Carlton  H.  Plumb,  M.  A.,  Civil  and  Mining  Engineer,  Joplin/ 

Elizabeth  H.  Plumb  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Dinsmore),  Owatonna,  Minn.- 

Edgar  H.  Price,  B.  D , M.  A.,  Teacher  of  Science,  High  Schoi 
Chino,  Cal. 

W.  Ferrie  Smith,  M.  Sc.,  M.  D.,  Division  Surgeon,  Iron  Mou 
tain  Railroad,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Silas  W.  Stahl,  M.  D.,  Physician,  Franklin,  0. 

Dora  A.  Wilson  (Mrs.  W.  E.  Hearon),  Kankakee,  111. 

Class  of  1896. 

Darwin  0.  Clark,  Teacher,  Collegiate  Institute,  Carthage. 

Katherine  A.  Cocke,  Homestead  Publishing  Co.,  301  Locij 
Street,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Edna  B.  Kenton,  Author,  1448  E.  66th  Street,  Jackson  Pa 
Station,  Chicago,  111. 
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^eroy  L.  Lichliter,  M.  A.,  College  and  High  School  Represen- 
tative of  Ginn  & Co.,  in  Missouri,  1015  Forest  Avenue, 
Kansas  City. 

Sthel  M.  Marvin  (Mrs.  F.  E.  Calland),  Beloit,  Wis. 
larriet  A.  Marvin  (Mrs.  Stuart  Weller),  5813  Madison  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

Vnnie  L.  Weller,  Head  Department  of  Geography,  Normal 
School,  Charleston,  111. 

Class  of  1897. 

William  W.  Cushing,  M.  A.,  Teacher  of  Science,  Marionville 
College,  Marionville. 

^da  A.  Grabill,  Teacher  of  Piano,  805  Benton  Avenue,  Springfield. 
Maude  Adele  S.  Heath,  Kansas  City, 
larrett  Hogg,  M.  D.,  Physician,  Edna,  Tex. 

Blanche  Hopkins  (Mrs.  Milton  Lark),  Quitman,  Ark. 

.'arlos  F.  Hurd,  Editorial  Department,  Post-Dispatch,  12A  S. 
Euclid  Avenue,  St.  Louis. 

daurice  D.  Kenton,  Business,  Swift  & Co.,  Havana,  Cuba. 

^ois  King  (Mrs.  John  A.  Glen),  1877  Cedar  Avenue,  Beaumont, 
Tex. 

Cate  E.  McBiide  (Mrs.  David  Connolly  Hall),  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Ufred  Page,  Attorney  at  Law  and  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
Division  2,  732  S.  Florence  Street,  Springfield. 

)avid  E.  Schmalhorst,  M.  D.,  Physician,  8111  North  Broadway, 
St.  Louis. 

Charles  N.  Smiley,  Jr.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin, 
Grinnell  College,  Grinned,  la. 

?rank  M.  Stotler,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Lebanon,  Ore. 
Uice  L.  Thrasher,  Care  of  American  Express  Co  , 5 and  6 
Haymarket,  Pad  Mad,  London,  England, 
benjamin  F.  West,  Minister  and  Teacher,  Cassidy, 
ohn  E.  Whitley,  B.  D.,  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  University, 
Pastor  Congregational  Church,  Ayre,  Mass. 

Yilliam  J.  Wills,  M.  D.,  Physician  and  Local  Surgeon  for 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  1101  E.  4th  Stre'et,  Sedalia. 

Class  of  1898. 

pred  L.  Appleby,  Bridge  Engineer  and  Contractor,  3618  Olive 
Street,  Kansas  City. 

xuy  W.  Arey,  with  the  National  Gas  Co.,  Independence,  Kas. 
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Mary  E.  Blaine,  M.  A.  (Mrs.  B.  S.  Uzzell),  53  Pineapple  Stre* 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ebbie  U.  Carter,  Business,  Russell,  Kas. 

George  D.  Castor,  B.  D.,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  N. 

Exegesis,  Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

H.  Phelps  Howland,  M.  E.,  Superintendent  Blast  Furna 
Department  Wisconsin  Steel  Co.,  7776  Lake  Avent 
Chicago,  111. 

S.  Wilder  Howland,  N.  Y.  Attorney  for  Texas  Oil  Co.,  17  Bj 
tery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Marion  Humphreys,  B.  D.,  Pastor  Presbyterian  Church,  Ro 
Island,  111. 

Sadie  Lichliter  (Mrs.  V.  0.  Coltranre),  934  N.  Jefferson  Stre< 
Springfield. 

George  Melcher,  Chief  Clerk,  State  Department  of  Educatic 
Jelferson  City. 

Josephine  Morton,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

Grace  A.  Peale  (Mrs.  G.  W.  Pruitt),  60  Simpson  Street,  / 
lanta,  Ga. 

Eda  S.  Parks  (Mrs.  Geo.  T.  Will),  1718  Gillett  Street,  El 
Moines,  Iowa.  ' 

Evelina  Park  (Mrs.  W.  A.  Daggett),  1094  Cherry  Stre! 
Springfield. 

Fred  W.  Park,  Real  Estate,  3218  T Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Foster  A.  Smiley,  B.  D. , Pastor  Presbyterian  Church,  Genes* 

in.  • 

C.  Wilbur  Smith,  M.  D.,  1302  N.  Jefferson  Street,  Springfie 
Lucian  L.  Smith,  Assistant  Claim  Agent,  Frisco  Railro; 
Neosho, 

C.  Grace  Tooker  (Mrs.  H.  P.  Howland),  7776  Lake  Aven. 
Chicago,  111. 

Class  of  1899. 

John  Aldrich,  Jr.,  with  Swift  Packing  Co.,  2015  Kensingt 
Avenue,  Kansas  City. 

Harry  E.  Blaine,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Monett. 
William  A.  Daggett,  Librarian  and  Teacher  of  Ancient  Histoi 
Normal  School,  1094  Cherry  Street,  Springfield. 

*Stephen  G.  Elliott,  Jr.,  Bank  Cashier,  Aurora. 

Herbert  E.  Hays,  B.  D.,  Pastor  Centennial  Presbyterian  Chur*  I 
1445  24th  Avenue,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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31anche  M.  McCann  (Mrs.  John  Farrington),  891  E.  Walnut 
Street,  Springfield. 

jucretia  C.  Marvin  (Mrs.  S.  W.  French),  675  Oakland  Avenue, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

Jabel  A.  Marvin  (Mrs.  Samuel  H.  French),  614  Virgil  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

julu  E.  Nichols,  M.  A.  (Mrs.  W.  J.  Wills),  1101  E.  4th  Street, 
Sedalia. 

[an  D.  Parce,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  Army,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Valter  D.  Pipkin,  M.  D.,  Physician,  Excello. 

Cdith  S.  Shaw  (Mrs.  H.  S.  Wheeler),  Kobe,  Japan, 
iufus  T.  Stephenson,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Classical 
Languages,  University  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Class  of  1900. 

telle  Crane  (Mrs.  Alva  D.  Milligan),  Meadowmere  Place, 
Springfield. 

essie  Hays  (Mrs.  R.  D.  Williams),  A.  M.,  Claremont,  Cal. 
lerta  Hooper  (Mrs.  E.  U.  Carter),  Russell,  Kas. 

)scar  E.  Lichliter,  Mining,  Joplin, 

ohn  S.  Slagle,  1366  E.  52nd  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Trace  C.  Wood  (Mrs.  Harry  0.  Hill),  San  Paulo,  Brazil. 

Class  of  1901. 

ane  Abbott  (Mrs.  W.  B.  Elkins),  630  W.  Walnut  Street, 
Springfield. 

'eter  Oliver  Beaulieu,  Hardware,  Lamro,  S.  D. 

Virginia  Judith  Craig,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  Department  of  English, 
State  Normal  School,  558  E.  Elm  Street,  Springfield. 

Irace  M.  Danley  (Mrs.  P.  O.  Beaulieu),  Lamro,  S.  D. 
ieonard  M.  Haydon,  Attorney  at  Law,  548  Cherry  Street, 
Springfield. 

Ilarence  E.  Hopkins,  Lumber  Merchant,  Cotter,  Ark. 

Arthur  M.  Hull,  Assistant  Principal  and  Teacher  of  English, 
High  School,  1221  Clay  Street,  Springfield, 
ames  F.  Lawrence,  Business,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Jfred  H.  Mansfield,  Claims  Attorney,  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
road, 1236  Blackstone  Avenue,  St.  Louis, 
ertrude  McCormick  (Mrs.  C.  S.  Hudson),  Bend,  Ore. 
tertha  Miller,  M.  A.,  Conway. 

oseph  D.  Neilan,  Insurance,  Real  Estate,  Investments,  1204 
Spalding  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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Burt  P.  Richardson,  Professor  of  Science,  Southern  University  ! 
Greensboro,  Ala. 

Fred  Wesley  Orr,  Professor  of  Expression  and  Fublic  Speaking 
Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove,  Ore. 

Rachel  L.  Rogers,  M.  A.,  Graduate  Student  Hartford  Theologies 
Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Class  of  1902. 

Paul  B.  Albert,  Graduate  Student  Hartford  Theological  Sem 
nary,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Jane  B.  Barber,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  High  School,  Web 
City. 

Minna  Beiderlinden  (Mrs.  W.  E.  Quinn),  1108  Cherry  Streel 
Springfield. 

Robert  U.  Carter,  Glencoe  Lime  and  Cement  Co.,  Old  Orcharc 

Howard  C.  Feemster,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  York  College 
York,  Neb. 

Jennie  G.  Johnson  (Mrs.  Richard  J.  Turrentine),  Stamford,  Te^ 

Francis  B.  Laney,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Curator  of  Geology,  Nation; 
Museum,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Amy  Jessie  Smith  (Mrs.  A.  H.  Mansfield),  1236  Blacks  tot 
Avenue,  St.  Louis. 

Dora  Madge  Stone,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Myrtle  P.  Taylor,  Business,  Seventh  Street,  Kansas  City. 

Samuel  McC.  Wear,  Attorney  at  Law,  1249  N.  Jefferson  Stree 
Springfield. 

Harriet  Wolverton  (Mrs.  George  Lyman),  Edwardsville,  111. 

Class  of  1903.  ] 

* Alice  I.  Bennett,  Graduate  Student,  University  of  New  Yor 
New  York  City. 

Bertha  E.  Booth,  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicag 
Chicago,  111. 

Veronica  L.  0.  Brereton,  Osceola. 

Rachel  M.  Brockman,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  High  Schoc 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Ellen  C.  Craig,  Teacher  of  Latin  and  History,  High  Schoc 
558  E.  Elm  Street,  Springfield. 

Edward  B.  Hall,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Druij 
College,  747  N.  Main  Street,  Springfield. 

U.  Grant  Johnson,  Attorney  at  Law. and  Assistant  Prosecutir 
Attorney  for  Greene  County,  1227  Sherman  St.,  Springfiei< 
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k.  Maude  Little  (Mrs.  Jas.  R.  Haswell),  1134  Summit  Avenue, 
Springfield. 

Emery  C.  Lowe,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Cebu,  P . I. 

3velyn  H.  Mucke  Schultz,  331  E.  9th  Street,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

Charles  H.  Orr,  M.  D.,  Physician,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Sffie  S.  Sterrett  (Mrs.  Otto  Ruhl),  Joplin. 

Jeo.  S.  Will,  General  Offices,  C.  G.  W.  R.  R,,  1718  Gillett 
Street,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Jrace  Williams,  House  Nurse,  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Class  of  1904. 

Ervin  N.  Babcock,  Sub-Master,  High  School,  North  Attleboro, 
Mass. 

Erma  R.  Bishop,  Teacher  of  English  and  History,  High  School, 
Jefferson  City. 

Doss  Brittain,  Farmer,  Gainesville. 

Mary  B.  Bryan,  952  S.  Jefferson  Street,  Springfield. 

M.  Vera  Criswell,  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia. 

Susan  E.  Haswell,  Lady  Principal  and  Teacher  of  German  and 
Science,  Lexington  College,  Lexington. 

Mabel  Hays  (Mrs.  Harrison  Hale),  1344  Washington  Avenue, 
Springfield. 

Clara  Huntley  (Mrs.  Arch  Bassett),  Danville,  111. 

Jessie  E.  Minor,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  The  Huguenot  Col- 
lege, Wellington,  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa. 

M.  Otto  Ruhl,  Mining  Editor  The  Morning  Journal,  Joplin. 

George  Taylor,  Business,  7th  Street,  Kansas  City. 

Mary  O.  Thompson  (Mrs.  F.  A.  G.  Cowper),  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Robert  H.  Wagstaff,  Business,  809  E.  Elm  Street,  Springfield. 

Warren  L.  White,  Attorney  at  Law,  Assistant  City  Attorney, 
713  Pickwick  Avenue,  Springfield. 

Class  of  1905. 

Eugenia  Brown,  Principal  High  School,  Cuba. 

Albert  M.  Fourt,  Principal  High  School,  Aurora. 

Della  M.  Hays,  Teacher  of  English,  Iberia  Academy,  Iberia. 

Mary  Kearney,  Teacher  of  German,  High  School,  1251  Benton 
Avenue,  Springfield. 

Kate  N.  Lyman  (Mrs.  A.  M.  Fourt),  Aurora. 
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Sarah  M.  Low  (Mrs.  W.  T.  Hughes),  1615  Jackson  Boulevar 
Chicago,  111. 

Bessie  0.  Peak,  Teacher  of  English,  High  School,  1525  Nation 
Boulevard,  Springfield. 

Alberta  M.  Ross,  Teacher  of  History,  High  School,  630  Soul 
Street,  Springfield. 

George  H.  Scherer,  M,  A.,  Student,  McCormick  Theologic; 
Seminary,  Chicago,  111. 

Henry  W.  Stein,  Pastor  German  Congregational  Church,  Ma^ 
wood,  111. 

Ethel  Whitney  (Mrs.  R.  B.  Howland),  Sumner,  Wash. 

Class  of  1906. 

Stephen  M.  Barrett,  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  University  o 
Oklahoma,  Edmond,  Okla. 

Olive  G.  Bear,  Ulman. 

Celena  M.  Beaulieu  (Mrs.  H.  A.  Lowe),  926  Lincoln  Street 
Springfield. 

Bernice  R.  Bell  (Mrs.  Mark  Skidmore),  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Erin  D.  Bryant  (Mrs.  Ralph  P.  Johnson),  Osceola. 

Eula  T.  Callahan,  560  E.  Walnut  Street,  Springfield. 

Esther  L.  Egan,  Teacher  of  English,  High  School,  Grinnell,  la 

Kate  Henley,  Principal  of  Grade  Schools,  Tuolumne,  Cal. 

Ralph  B.  Howland,  Electrical  Engineer,  with  Stone  and  Web 
ster  Construction  Camp  No.  2,  Sumner,  Wash. 

Etta  V.  Little,  Teacher,  Williams,  Minn. 

Josie  M.  Sedgwick  (Mrs.  J.  B.  Brown),  Silex. 

Fay  Trantham  (Mrs.  George  A.  Boyd),  Sarcoxie. 

John  A.  Whalen,  Business,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Winifred  C.  Wygal,  of  National  Training  School  for  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  Secretaries,  3 Grammercy  Park,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Class  of  1907. 

Clemenza  Elizabeth  Barber,  Teacher  in  Public  Schools.  Fal- 
Ion,  Nev. 

Rose  Baxter,  Grammar  Grade  of  Training  School,  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Dora  Reichard  Beggs  (Mrs.  Robert  C.  Foster),  Denison,  Tex. 

Ruby  Joe  Bradshaw  (Mrs.  E.  Knox),  807  Lincoln  Street  Spring- 
field. 

Mary  Maude  Brown,  Teacher  of  Latin,  High  School,  210  W. 
Excelsior  Street,  Excelsior  Springs. 
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eorge  Herbert  Cooley,  Pastor  M.  E.  Church,  Hope,  N.  J. 
alph  Everett  Dillard,  Advertising  Department,  Post  Dis- 
patch, St.  Louis. 

Irs.  H.  Paul  Douglass,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 
las  C.  Feemster,  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

velyn  Victoria  Green  (Mrs.  Frank  Durham)  , Bristol,  Col. 
/'illiam  Knight,  Student  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
ouise  Huff,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  High  School,  Farming- 
ton. 

rank  Leslie  Maines,  Manager  Credit  Clearing  House,  440 
Gibraltar  Bldg.,  Kansas  City. 

harles  Edward  Marston,  Head  of  Department  of  Geography 
and  Physiography,  State  Normal  School,  829  Weller  Ave- 
nue, Springfield. 

lizabeth  Pearl  Philbrook,  Teacher  of  English,  Grandview 
Academy,  Grandview,  Tenn. 

lorence  J.  Philbrook,  Teacher  of  Latin,  High  School,  Car- 
rollton. 

argaret  Gertrude  Ratcliffe,  737  Kenilworth  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

fthel  Lora  Rhamy  (Mrs.  Robert  Wagstaff),  809  E.  Elm  Street, 
Springfield. 

unice  May  Robords,  Teacher  of  German  and  History,  High 
School,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

ictor  Ernest  Russum,  Life  Insurance,  454  E.  Elm  Street, 
Springfield. 

tto  Mitchell  Smith,  Assistant  Chemist,  Engineering  Experi  - 
ment Station,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  la. 
uke  Stuart,  Pastor  Congregational  Church,  Gary,  Ind. 

Class  of  1908. 

imes  Wyatt  Brandon,  with  The  Republican,  Springfield, 
live  L.  Brashers,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  High  School,  Eldo- 
rado, Okla. 

larles  Clure  Chandler,  Business,  Cassville. 

3e  Collier,  Business,  Marionville. 
larles  Wallis  Dickey,  Attorney  at  Law,  Marshfield, 
iith  Clemintine  Fink  (Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Sears),  Urbana,  111. 
alter  W.  Langston,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Springfield, 
lice  Elizabeth  Lieurance,  Teacher  of  Latin  and  German,  High 
School,  Mexico. 
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Frederic  Francis  Martin,  Teacher  High  School,  Chino,  Calf. 
George  Wallace  Sears,  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  University  f 
Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

Adda  Belle  Shelton,  Marshfield. 

William  Wallis  Smith,  Medical  Student,  University  of  Chica  , 
Chicago,  111. 

Meta  Cora  Smythe,  454  E.  Elm  Street,  Springfield. 

Roscoe  Winfield  Stewart,  Law  Student,  Harvard  Universi  l 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Theodore  Ellis  Turner,  Marshfield. 

Silas  Jesse  Vaughn,  Head  of  Department  of  Manual  Train! 

State  Normal  School,  DeKalb,  111. 

Theodore  Penfield  Walker,  Second  Lieutenant,  Second  Gene 
Service  Co  , District  of  Visayes,  Calinoy,  Iloilo,  P.  I. 

Ora  Ellen  Wright,  Teacher  of  Physical  Geography,  High  Sch( 
1067  Clay  Street,  Springfield. 

Class  of  1909. 

Alfred  Willett  Baldwin,  Student  of  Engineering,  Cornell  L 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

John  Albert  Bigbee,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  \ 
Physics,  Drury  College,  Fairbanks  Hall,  Springfield. 

Ina  Clement,  Library  of  American  Society  of  Engineers,  ! 

W.  59th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Faith  Winifred  Field,  Instructor  in  Biology  and  Botany,  Dr. 

College,  2315  Howard  Street,  Springfield. 

Etolia  Gibson,  Graduate  Student,  Drury  College,  R.  F.  D^ 
Springfield. 

Edna  Haseltine,  Supervisor  of  Music  in  High  School,  Joplin j 
Walter  Lamb,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Marshfield. 

Ethel  Ridley  Lanier,  Instructor  in  English  and  Latin,  H; 
School,  Okemah,  Okla. 

Cornelia  McBride  (Mrs.  Garrett  Hogg),  Edna,  Tex. 

Reeves  Miller,  Electrical  Contractor,  999  Benton  Aven 
Springfield. 

Lidmila  Angela  Nerud,  Teacher  of  Latin  and  English,  Hi 
School,  Humansville. 

Paul  Montgomery  O'Dea,  Law  Student,  University  of  Chica] 
5729  Monroe  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Grace  Palmer,  Teacher  of  English  and  Latin,  High  Schc 
Marionville 

Adah  Rominger,  Teacher  in  Public  Schools,  Springfield. 
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rankie  Ethel  White,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Drury  Academy, 
1241  Summit  Avenue,  Springfield, 
ellie  May  Wood,  Teacher,  Westmoreland  Farm,  Bellaire,  via 
Houston,  Tex. 


Class  of  1910. 

a Ausherman,  Teacher  of  English,  High  School,  515  Market 
Street,  Springfield. 

nna  Barber,  Teacher  of  English  and  German,  High  School, 
Oxford,  Kan. 

Dwrey  Alfred  Doran,  Teacher  of  History,  High  School,  Fair- 
banks Hall,  Springfield. 

illias  Pearl  Dye*  Teacher  of  Latin  and  German,  High  School, 
Monett. 

3arl  Irene  Hamlin,  408  A Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

rallace  James  Haswell,  with  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  Em- 
poria, Kan. 

ijyde  M.  Hill,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  State  Normal  School, 
Springfield. 

llan  Sparrow  Humphreys,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  Phy- 
sics, High  School,  Aurora. 

yrtle  Hurt,  Teacher  of  Domestic  Science,  High  School,  985 
Benton  Avenue,  Springfield. 

dith  Irwin,  Teacher  of  Latin  and  History,  High  School,  Dixon. 

ucile  Allona  Keener,  Teacher  of  History,  High  School,  Green- 
field. 

ngie  A.  Leabo,  Principal  and  Teacher  of  Latin  and  English, 
High  School,  Bolivar. 

loyd  Lyle,  Secretary  to  the  President,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

omer  C.  Marlatt,  Pastor  Congregational  Church,  Plenty  wood, 
Mont. 

lanche  Janette  Scott  (Mrs.  F.  F.  Martin),  Chino,  Cal. 

dward  Martin  Shepard,  Jr.,  Student  of  Engineering,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

sabel  Violet  Shepherd,  Instructor  in  German  and  French, 
Marionville  College,  Marionville. 

iHian  Short,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  History,  Academy 
of  Drury  College,  937  N.  Jefferson  Street,  Springfield. 

gnes  Elizabeth  Silsby  (Mrs.  W.  W.  Langston),  R.  F.  D.  3, 
Springfield. 
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Faye  Adaline  Steinmetz,  Teacher  St.  Paul's  School,  Wal 
Walla,  Wash. 

Richard  Alexander  Wagstaff,  776  E.  Walnut  Street,  Springfiel 
Rose  Whitsett,  Teacher  of  English,  High  School,  Aurora. 
Thaddeus  Constantine  Wilson,  Student  of  Engineering,  Scho 
of  Mines,  Rolla. 


Class  of  1911. 

Ina  Pauline  Akins,  Teacher  of  Latin  and  German,  High  Schoc 
West  Plains. 

Paul  Edward  Andrew,  Principal  High  School,  Miller. 

John  Kinkaid  Bear,  Principal  High  School,  Mountain  Grove. 

Maggie  May  Berry,  Teacher  of  English  and  Latin,  Horner  Inst 
tute,  Stella. 

Frederick  Oliver  Bradshaw,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Hig 
School,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Ralph  Tucker  Bridwell,  Farmer,  Marshfield. 

Marcus  Lindsay  Burris,  Director  of  Manual  Training,  Cit 
Schools,  65  Marion  Avenue,  Youngstown,  O. 

Cecil  Clarence  Gibson,  Student  of  Agriculture,  University  5 
Missouri,  Columbia. 

Frederick  Daniel  Grobe,  Teacher  of  Science,  High  Schoc 
Nevada. 

Stella  Case  Harris,  Instructor  in  Manual  Arts  and  Crafts,  Sta 
Normal  School,  Springfield. 

Carolyn  Harrison,  Teacher  of  Latin  and  English,  High  Schod 
Sarcoxie.  J 

William  Melcher,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  West  Plains.  \ 

Helen  Marie  Parker,  Graduate  Student  in  English,  Drury  Cc 
lege,  and  Instructor  in  English,  Drury  Academy,  1939  1 
Jefferson  Street,  Springfield. 

Grace  D.  Pepperdine,  Student,  State  Normal  School,  2001  £ 
Grant  Street,  Springfield. 

Claude  Henry  Rathbone,  Business,  1439  Washington  Avenrn 
Springfield. 

Bess  Rodgers,  Assistant  Principal  and  Teacher  of  Latin  an 
English,  High  School,  Ash  Grove. 

Fred  Kellogg  Rowe,  Student  of  Engineering,  University  c 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Henry  Andrew  Schuder,  Student  in  Andover  Theological  Sem 
nary  and  Pastor  Congregational  Church,  Duxbury,  Mass. 
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ay  G.  Sherwood,  Professor  of  Science,  York  College,  York, 
Neb. 

ilmer  Nichols  Thompson,  Student  of  Engineering,  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  111. 
ellie  Abigail  Wilson,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  English,  Iberia 
Academy,  Iberia. 


CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  ALUMNI. 

Class  of  1893. 

ary  Demuth  (Mrs.  W.  J.  Aycock),  El  Reno,  Okla. 

ana  Whaley,  961  N.  Jefferson  Street,  Springfield. 

elly  Whaley  (Mrs.  J.  E.  Dewey),  961  N.  Jefferson  Street, 
Springfield. 

Class  of  1894. 

jrtha  Kinney  (Mrs.  S.  C.  Bloomer),  Teacher  of  Piano,  215 
Benton  Boulevard,  Kansas  City. 

Class  of  1897.- 

ashatella  Turner,  Teacher  of  Piano,  423  S.  Main  Street, 
Springfield. 

Class  of  1901. 

lith  Lapham,  Teacher  of  Piano,  St.  Louis. 

Class  of  1902. 

erbert  Lee  Hoover,  Teacher  of  Piano  and  Cornet,  873  W. 
Thoman  Street,  Springfield. 

Class  of  1903. 

ary  E.  Tefft,  534  St.  Louis  Street,  Springfield. 

Class  of  1904. 

issie  May  Bloomer,  Teacher  of  Piano,  Winona. 

Class  of  1905. 

->uise  Prince  Buck,  Teacher  of  Piano,  Radnor  College,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Class  of  1906. 

* sie  Marie  Dillard,  Teacher  of  Piano,  957  Benton  Avenue, 
Drury  Conservatory. 

jnma  Lisenby,  Teacher  of  Piano,  817  N.  Jefferson  Street, 
Drury  Conservatory. 
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Class  of  1908. 

Mattie  Emma  Osborn,  Teacher  of  Fiano,  Seymou 

Linzy  Angelina  Robertson  (Mrs.  Howe  Steele),  Hartvill 
Ophelia  Howe  White,  Fayetteville,  Ar] 

Class  of  1909. 

Hattie  Olevia  Hamilton,  Principal  Music  Department,  Bacoi 
University,  Bacone,  Okla. 

Mayme  Kingsetta  Robertson,  Teacher  of  Piano,  Mt.  Grov 

Class  of  1910. 

Cecile  Carlyle,  Teacher  of  Piano,  Conwa; 

Hildred  Lenore  Currey,  Teacher  of  Piano  and  Organ,  Wet 
City. 

Emma  Elise  Lamm,  Teacher  of  Piano,  Sapulpa,  Okl 

Frances  Marie  McCanse,  Teacher  of  Piano,  Mt.  Verno 

Class  of  1911. 

Shirley  Esther  McCandless,  Teacher  of  Piano,  2129  Lyon  Stree 
Springfield. 

Marie  Content  Wise,  Teacher  of  Piano,  Marshfiel 


DRURY  ACADEMY. 

■ 

■ 

For  many  years  Drury  Academy  was  an  integral  part  oft 
college  corporation.  Some  three  years  ago  this  arrangeme 
was  discontinued  and  Drury  Academy  became  an  independ** 
school  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congregational  churches 
Missouri.  The  academy  still  conducts  its  work  on  the  campr 
being  assigned  the  second  and  part  of  the  third  floor  of  Bui 
ham  Hall.  This  is  a temporary  arrangement  and  plans  a 
forming  that  will  give  it  buildings  and  grounds  entirely  ind 
pendent  of  the  college. 

Drury  Academy  is  a high  grade  secondary  school  wi 
courses  for  college  entrance,  courses  for  general  culture,  ai 
courses  in  preparation  for  business.  A catalog  and  full  infc 
mation  can  be  had  on  application  to  Principal  M.  E.  Allin 
Drury  Academy,  Springfield,  Mo. 
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McCullagh  Cottage 9,  18 

Medicine— 

Pre-Medical  Major 63 

Preparation  for 63 

Meteorology  97 
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Courses 3 
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Bible  Major 53 
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1914 


MARCH 

S M T W T F 

2 3 4 5 6 7 

9 10  11  12  13  14 
16  17  18  19  20  21 
23  24  25  26  27  28 
30  31 


JUNE 

S M T W T F 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

8 9 10  11  12  13 

15  16  17  18  19  20 
22  23  24  25  26  27 
29  30 


SEPTEMBER 
S M T W T F 
1 2 3 4 5 
7 8 9 10  11  12, 

14  15  16  17  18  19 
21  22  23  24  25  26 
28  29  30 


DECEMBER 
S M T W T F 

1 2 3 4 5 

7 8 9 10  11  12 

14  15  16  17  18  19 

21  22  23  24  25  26 

28  29  30  31 
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S 
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T 
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T 
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MARCH  I 
S M T W T F 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
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29  30  31 
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CALENDAR. 


1913. 


January  7 

Exercises  resumed, 

Tuesday,  8 a.  m. 

Jan.  28 — Feb.  1. 

Mid-Year  Examinations. 

?eb.  1 and  3. 

Registration,  Second  semester. 

Saturday,  Monday 

February  4. 

Second  semester  opens, 

Tuesday 

February  21. 

Supplementary  examinations. 

Friday 

March  21-24. 

Easter  vacation. 

March  25. 

Exercises  resumed, 

Tuesday,  8 a.  m. 

May  20-24. 

Final  examinations  for  seniors. 

May  27-31. 

Final  examinations. 

Tune  1-5. 

Commencement  week. 

rune  1. 

Baccalaureate  sermon, 

Sunday,  11  a.  m. 

Address  before  the  Christian 

Associations, 

Sunday,  7 :30  p.  m. 

une  2. 

Conservatory  concert, 

Monday,  8 p.  m. 

une  3. 

G.  S.  Edgell  prize  speaking. 

Tuesday,  8 p.  m. 

une  4. 

Annual  meeting  of  trustees, 

Wednesday,  9 a.  m. 

P 

Annual  meeting  of  Alumni, 

Wednesday,  9 a.  m. 

Final  chapel 

Wednesday,  9 a.  m. 

Class  Day  exercises,  Wednesday,  3 :30  p.  m. 

Glee  Club  concert, 

Wednesday,  8 p.  m. 

une  5. 

Graduation  exercises, 

Thursday,  10  a.  m. 

President’s  reception,  Burnham  Hall, 

Thursday,  6 :30  p.  m. 

Alumni  banquet,  Commons, 

Thursday,  8 p.  m. 

September  16. 

Registration  of  students, 

Tuesday 

September  17. 

Examinations  for  admission, 

Wednesday 

First  semester  opens, 

Wednesday 

October  10. 

Supplementary  examinations, 

Friday 

►ctober  — . 

Autumn  holiday, 

Saturday 

fovember  27. 

Thanksgiving  holiday, 

Thursday 

December  20. 

Christmas  vacation  begins, 

Saturday 

1914. 

anuary  6. 

Exercises  resumed, 

Tuesday,  8 a.  m. 

an.  27-31. 

Mid-year  examinations. 

anuary  31. 

Registration,  second  semester, 

Saturday 

ebruary  3. 

Second  semester  opens, 

Tuesday 

ebruary  26. 

Day  of  prayer  for  colleges, 

Thursday 

ebruary  27. 

Supplementary  examinations, 

Friday 

|pril  10-13. 

Easter  vacation. 

Tril  14. 

Exercises  resumed, 

Tuesday,  8 a.  m. 

une  2-6. 

I£inal  examinations. 

ane  7-11. 

Commencement  week. 
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Drury  College 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Joseph  Henry  George,  D.  D.  Ph.  D., 


President. 


For  Term  Ending  June,  1913. 


E.  N.  Ferguson, 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Harwood,  A.  B., 
O.  J.  Hill, 

Arthur  Marty, 

E.  D.  Merritt,  A.  B., 


Springfield. 
Upland,  Cal. 
Kansas  City. 
Kansas  City. 
Springfield. 


For  Term  Ending  June,  1914. 

Lewis  L.  Allen, 

Frederic  A.  Hall,  Litt.  D., 

W.  L.  Hardy, 

J.  T.  Woodruff, 

Benjamin  F.  Yoakum, 


Pierce  City. 

St.  Louis. 
Springfield. 
Springfield. 
St.  Louis,  i 


For  Term  Ending  June,  1915. 

M.  C.  Baker, 

Sidney  Bixby, 

R.  R.  S.  Parsons,  A.  B., 

J.  T.  White,  A.  M., 

Rev.  A.  K.  Wray,  D,  D., 

For  Term  Ending  June,  1916. 


Springfield. 
St.  Louis. 
Bonne  Terre. 
Springfield. 
Carthage. 

i 


Hon.  Champ  Clark, 

C.  H.  Cole, 

Rev.  H.  F.  Holton, 

D.  M.  Noe, 

J.  B.  White, 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Springfield. 

St.  Louis. 
Springfield. 
Kansas  City. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Joseph  Henry  George,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D., 

Milton  C.  Baker, 

G.  W.  Nonemacher,  # 

Victor  O.  Coltrane, 


President. 

Treasurer. 

Secretary. 

Counsel. 


Committees  of  the  Board 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Executive  Committee. 


J.  T.  Woodruff,  Chairman. 

M.  C.  Baker. 

A.  R.  Baldwin. 

C.  H.  Cole. 

Finance  Committee. 

M.  C.  Baker. 

C.  H.  Cole. 

J.  T.  Woodruff. 


E.  N.  Ferguson. 
E.  D.  Merritt. 

D.  M.  Noe. 

J.  T.  White. 

W.  L.  Hardy. 

E.  N.  Ferguson. 


Endowment  Committee. 


J.  T.  Woodruff,  Chairman. 

O.  J.  Hill. 

J.  B.  White. 


M.  C.  Baker. 
Sidney  Bixby. 


Library  and  Museum  Committee. 


J.  T.  White.  W.  L.  Hardy. 

D.  M.  Noe. 

Degrees  Committee. 

F.  A.  Hall.  E.  D.  Merritt. 

Arthur  Marty. 

Conservatory  of  Music  and  Art  Department  Committee. 

E.  D.  Merritt.  Sidney  Bixby. 

H.  F.  Holton. 

Bible  School  Committee. 


W.  L.  Hardy. 


O.  J.  Hill. 


L.  L.  Allen. 


ADVISORY  BOARD  OF  WOMEN. 


Mrs.  O.  J.  Hill. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Mansfield. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  George. 


Mrs.  A.  P.  Hall. 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Bixby. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Silcox. 
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Drury  College 


DRURY  COLLEGE. 


RETIRED  OFFICERS. 


Drury  College  appreciates  both  the  honor  and  the  benefits 
that  come  to  institutions  on  the  accepted  list  of  The  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

Thus  far  in  the  history  of  the  college,  two  of  its  officers 
have  retired  on  The  Foundation , after  long  and  fruitful  service. 


Edward  M.  Shepard,  A.  M.,  Sc.  D.,  1403  Benton  Avenue. 

A.  M.,  Williams,  1881  ; Sc.  D.,  Waynesburg,  1902 ; Member  of 
American  Institute  Mining  Engineers  ; Fellow  of  Geological  Society  of 
America ; Member  of  American  Mining  Congress  ; Member  of  National 
Geographic  Society ; Member  of  Tenth  International  Congress  of 
Geologists,  Mexico,  1905  , Member  of  Board  of  Managers  of  Missouri 
Geological  Survey,  1893- ; Vice-President,  Ibid.,  1901-06 ; Secretary, 
Ibid.,  1906- ; United  States  Geological  Survey,  1903-07 ; Professor  of 
Natural  History,  Waynesburg  College,  1878;  Professo'r  of  Biology  and 
Geology,  Drury  College,  1878-1907  ; Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineral- 
ogy, Drury  College,  1907-08  ; Acting  President  of  Drury  College,  1893- 
94 ; Dean  of  College  Faculty,  1903-08.  Retired  on  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  June,  1908. 


William  Capell  Calland,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  842  Benton  Avenue. 


t 


i 

\ 


. 


A.  B.,  Oberlin,  1877 : A.  M.,  Ibid.,  1880 ; B.  D.,  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1880 ; Pastor,  Rochester,  Michigan,  and  St.  Louis, 
Michigan,  1880-86  ; Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Drury  College,  1886-1908. 
Retired  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  June,  1908. 


Officers  of  Instruction 
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DRURY  COLLEGE. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


President. 

Joseph  Henry  George,  D.  D„  Ph.  D„  1136  Benton  Avenue. 
President  and  Professor  of  Religious  Education  and  Ethics  on 
the  Margaret  Klock  Armour  Foundation. 

;4'  VictorIa  University,  Toronto,  1880;  A.  M„  Ibid.,  1882- 
Ph.  D„  Boston  University,  1884  ; D.  D„  Drury  College,  1894  ; D D 
Congregational  College,  Montreal,  1896;  Pastor  John  Street  Presby- 
terian  Church,  Belleville,  Ont„  1884-90 ; Pastor  Congregational  Church, 
5t.  Louis,  and  Trustee  Drury  College,  1891-97 ; President  Congrega- 
Jonal  CoUege,  Montreal,  Canada,  1897-1901 ; Professor  of  Homiletics 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  1901-06;  President,  Ibid.,  1903-06- 
President  and  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Drury  College,  1907-. 


Professors.  * 

William  Addison  Chalfant,  A.  M.,  1328  Benton  Avenue. 

Dean  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Professor  of  Piano, 
Organ , and  Theory. 

, !Gr^d^ate  in  Piano  Forte>  Organ,  Harmony,  and  Theory  New 
England  Conservatory,  1879;  A.  M.,  Drury  College,  1903;  Colleague 
American  Guild  of  Organists,  1911- ; Principal  of  Music  Department 

-onser  I^StltU^e’  Boonville,  Missouri,  1879-80  ; Teacher  of  Piano,  Virgil 
• ya  ory,  Peoria,  III.,  1880-81  ; Post-Graduate  Work,  New  England 
^ nservatory,  1881  ; Organ  Study  with  Clarence  Eddy,  Chicago,  T882  • 
unterpomt  and  Composition  with  Stephen  A.  Emery,  1881-82*  Pro’ 

86V  a^n’  DTy  C°llege’  1881':  Director  «*  ^ Coterv’atS 

: 86  07,  and  Dean  of  the  Conservatory,  Drury  College,  1907-. 
PP0inTtmentameS  ""  ,n  each  ™ wording  to  seniority  of 
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Arthur  Pinckney  Hall,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1221  Summit  Avenue. 
Dean  of  the  College  and  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature  on  the  Agms  Harwood  Foundation. 


A.  B.,  Drury  College,  1878  ; B.  D.,  Yale  University,  1884  ; A.  M., 
Drury  College,  1884;  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  1886;  Student  in  the 
Universities  of  Goettingen  and  Liepzig,  1892-93  ; Member  of  American 
Philological  Association,  1886- ; Member  of  Classical  Association  of 
Middle  West  and  South,  1905- ; Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Psychology, 
Springfield  Normal  Summer  School,  1906 ; Professor  of  Literature, 
Ibid.,  1907-08  ; Professor  of  Latin,  Drury  College,  1886-. 


Benjamin  Franklin  Finkel,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1227  Clay  Street. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics. 


B S , Ohio  Northern  University,  1888 ; A.  M.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1904;  Ph.  D.,  Ibid 1906;  Member  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Society,  1891- ; Member  of  the  London  Mathematical 
Society,  1898- ; Member  of  the  Circolo  Mathematico  di  Palermo, 
1905- ; Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  1908- ; Author  of  Mathematical  Solution  Book,  1893  ; Editor  , 
of  The  American  Mathematical  Monthly , 1894- ; Scholar  in  Mathe- 
matics, University  of  Chicago,  1895-97,  1899-1900 ; Special  Fellow  in 


Mathematics,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1903-04;  Harrison  Fellow  , 


IVldlilClUallLoj  \jixi  t v/j. 

in  Mathematics,  Ibid.,  1905-06 ; Principal  of  Gibson  Academy,  Ten- 
nessee,  1889-90 ; Superintendent  of  Schools,  North  Lewisburg,  Oh  o, 
1890-92 ; Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Kidder  Institute,  Kidder,  Mis- 
souri, 1892-95  ; Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Drury  College, 

189  5-. 


William  Rullkof.tter,  Ph.  D.,t  1205  Benton  Avenue.. 

Professor  of  History  and  German. 

A.  B„  University  of  Chicago,  1893;  Fellow  in  History  Ibid  , 1895- : 
90;  Ph.  D.,  Ibid.,  1899;  Director  of  the  Drury  Summer  School  1902- < 
05-  Professor  of  History,  Springfield  Normal  Summer  School,  190 
Professor  of  History  and  German,  Drury  College,  1896-. 


Harrison  Hale,  Sc.  M„  Ph.  D„  1344  Washington  Avenue. 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

A.  B.  Emory  College,  1899  ; Sc.  M„  University  of  Chicago,  1902 ; 
Ph.  D„  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1908;  Member  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  1908- ; Assistant  Principal  of  the  Public  Schools, 
Edgewood,  Georgia,  1899-1901 ; Graduate  Student,  University  of  Ch 
cago,  1900-02;  Harrison  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (on  leave  of  absence),  1906-08;  Instructor  In  che“‘stry^™y 
College,  1902-03;  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Ibxd.,  1903-05, 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Drury  College,  1905-.  


$On  leave  of  absence  1912-13. 


Officers  of  Instruction 
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Alice  Logan  Wingo,  A.  M.,  McCullagh  Cottage. 

Dean  of  Women  on  the  Missouri  C ongregational  Women’s  Home 
Missionary  Union  Foundation  and  Professor  of 
English  Literature. 

A.  M.f  Due  West  Female  College,  South  Carolina,  1898  ; Principal, 
Preparatory  Department,  Ibid.,  1896-98;  Teacher  English  Language 
and  Literature,  Valley  Seminary,  Virginia,  1899-1903;  Assistant  Lady 
Principal,  Ibid.,  1902-03  ; student  under  Dr.  Kent  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  summer  1902  ; traveled  and  studied  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  1908  ; Acting  Dean  of  Women,  Drury  College,  Spring  term, 
1904 ; Instructor  in  English  Literature,  Drury  College,  Summer 
School,  1905;  Teacher  of  English  Literature  in  Miss  Hanna’s  School 
for  Young  Ladies,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  1904-06;  Pastor’s  Assistant,  Cen- 
tral Presbyterian  Church,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  1906-07;  Dean  of  Women 
and  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Drury  College,  1907-. 

Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon,  A.  B.,  1258  Summit  Avenue. 

Professor  of  Biology  and  Physiology. 

A.  B.,  Franklin  College,  1906  ; Indiana  University,  1906-07  ; Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  three-quarters  1905-06;  Assistant  in  Zoology, 
Franklin  College,  1906 ; Assistant  in  Embryology  and  Histology,  In- 
diana  University,  1906-7 ; Assistant  in  Embryology,  University  of 
Chicago,  Summer  Quarter,  1907 ; Fellow  in  Zoology,  Indiana  Uni- 
veisity,  1911-12  ; Professor  of  Biology  and  Physiology,  Drury  College, 


William  Orville  Allen,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

1362  Benton  Avenue. 
Professor  of  Education  and  Philosophy. 

A.  B.,  Syracuse  University,  1897;  A.  M.,  Ibid.,  1899  ; S.  T.  B., 
Boston  University,  1902  ; Ph.  D.,  Ibid.,  1905  ; Jacob  Sleeper  Fellow  of 
Boston  University  in  residence  at  Liepzig  University,  1903-04;  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy,  Tabor  College,  1905-07  ; Professor 
of  Psychology  and  Education,  Cornell  College,  1905-09;  Professor  of 
Psychology  and  Education,  Drury  College,  1909-. 

James  G.  McMurtry,  A.  M,  Ph.  D.,  Fairbanks  Hall. 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  on  the  Constans 
L.  Goodell  Memorial  Foundation,  and  Registrar. 

A.  B.,  Wabash  College,  1893;  A.  M.,  Ibid.,  1895;  Ph.  D.,  Ibid., 
1898 ; Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Carthage  Collegiate  Institute, 
1893-94 ; Professor  of  Greek  and  Philosophy,  and  Vice-President, 
Washington  College,  Tennessee,  1895-97 ; Professor  of  Greek  and 
Philosophy,  Henry  Kendall  College,  1898-1902;  Professor  of  Greek. 
Parsons  College,  1902-09  ; Member  of  the  American  School  of  Archaeol- 
ogy, Athens,  Greece ; travel  and  study  in  Europe,  Palestine,  and  Egypt, 
1907 ; Member  of  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and 
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South,  1905- ; Member  of  the  American  Philological  Association, 
1907- ; Professor  of  Greek,  Drury  College,  1911- ; and  Registrar,  Ibid., 
1911-. 


William  Jefferson  Lhamon,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

1331  Benton  Avenue. 

Dean  of  the  Bible  School  and  Professor  of  English  Bible. 

A.  B.,  Butler  University,  1879  ; A.  M.,  Ibid.,  1880  ; Pastor,  Lima, 
Ohio,  1880-84  ; Kenton,  Ohio,  1884-88  ; Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  1888- 
95;  Toronto,  Canada,  1895-98;  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  1898-1902  ; 
Dean,  Bible  College,  University  of  Missouri,  1902-09;  Evangelist, 
1909-11  ; Boudurant  Lecturer,  University  of  Illinois,  1912 ; Dean  of 
Bible  School  and  Professor  of  English  Bible,  Drury  College,  1911-. 

Associate  Professor. 

Frank  Tatham  Johnson,  953  Jefferson  Street. 

Associate  Professor  of  Music  and  Director  of  the 
Vocal  Department . 

Student  in  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  1891-94 ; Vocal  Study 
with  L.  A.  Phelps,  Chicago,  1894-95;  in  Concert  Work,  1895-99; 
Teaching  and  Choir  Work,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1899-1904;  Vocal  Study 
with  Reed,  Boston,  summers  1903-04  ; Teaching  and  Choir  and  Concert 
Work,  Chicago,  1905-06 ; Student  in  Public  School  Music,  Evanston, 
Illinois,  summers  1905-06;  Teaching  and  Choir  Work,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  1907-08;  Vocal  Study  with  H.  W.  Greene,  New  York, 
summer  1909,  1911,  1912  ; Assistant  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 
and  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music,  Drury  College,  1908-09  ; and  Associ- 
ate Professor  of  Music,  Drury  College,  1909. 


Assistant  Professors. 

Paul  Eugene  Guiton,  B.  L.,  B.  D.,  Fairbanks  Hall. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

B.  L.,  Dijon  University,  France,  1901  ; B.  D.,  Montauban  College, 
University  of  Toulouse,  1908  ; Geneva  University,  1904-6  ; Teacher  of 
French,  Madeley  House  School,  Richmond,  Surrey,  England,  1906-07; 
Assistant  Pastor,  Roanne,  France,  1907-08 ; Evangelistic  work,  Les 
Sarraix,  near  Thiers,  Auvergne,  France,  1908-09 ; Teacher  in  the 
Ecole  nouvelle  suisse,  Chataigneraie,  Sur  Coppet,  Vaud,  near  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  1910  ; Teacher  of  French,  Clarence  School,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  Somerset,  England,  1910-11  ; Instructor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Drury  College,  191 1-12  ; University  of  Chicago,  summer  1912  ; Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Drury  College,  191 2-. 

Lewis  F.  Thomas,  B.  S.,  Fairbanks  Hall. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

B.  S.,  Denison  University,  1910 ; Assistant  in  Geology,  Denison 
University,  1908-10;  Ohio  State  University,  summer  1909 ; Member 
Ohio  Academy  of  Science,  1907-10  ; Graduate  Student  and  Assistant  in 
Geology,  University  of  Chicago,  1911-12 ; Field  Assistant  in  Geology 
of  Mesa  Verde  Region,  Colorado,  summer  1912;  Assistant  Professo 
Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Drury  College,  1912-. 


Officers  of  Instruction 
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Instructors. 
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PART  I. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

Drury  College  was  first  organized  on  March  26,  1873,  under 
the  title  of  Springfield  College.  It  was  reorganized  under  its 
present  title  on  July  29,  1873,  in  consequence  of  the  offer  of  a 
substantial  gift  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Drury,  of  Olivet,  Michigan.  In  the 
terms  of  his  gift  Mr.  Drury  stipulated  that  the  name,  Drury 
College,  should  be  given  to  the  institution  in  memory  of  his  only 
son,  Albert  Fletcher  Drury,  who  died  in  1863.  The  college  was 
incorporated  under  the  General  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
on  the  fifth  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1873,  and  the  first  term  of 
study  opened  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  September  of  the  same 
year. 

The  college  was  founded  and  has  been  largely  maintained 
by  Congregationalists,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a Christian 
education.  While  it  rejoices  in  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all 
churches  it  is  absolutely  non-sectarian.  The  moulding  of  broad 
Christian  character  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  institution, 
although  it  has  no  ecclesiastical  connection  with  any  religious 
body,  for  the  control  is  vested  in  a self-perpetuating  Board  of 
Trustees,  chosen  without  any  denominational  test. 

Like  five-sevenths  of  the#  colleges  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
co-educational.  The  aim  from  the  beginning  has  been  to  give 
the  youth  of  the  great  southwest  advantages  fully  equal  to 
those  obtained  in  similar  institutions  elsewhere. 


LOCATION. 

The  site  of  Drury  College  is  at  Springfield,  Missouri,  a city 
of  35,000  inhabitants,  on  the  crest  of  the  Ozark  Plateau.  This 
is  the  highest  part  of  the  State.  Springfield  is  nearly  1,400  feet 
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above  the  sea,  or  1,000  feet  higher  than  St.  Louis,  and  over  600 
feet  higher  than  Kansas  City. 

No  more  healthful  location  can  be  found  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Drainage  is  excellent. 

The  city  is  accessible  from  every  direction  by  the  six  lines 
of  the  St  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad,  and  from  the 
south  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  college  campus  of  nearly  forty  acres  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  southwest.  It  is  situated  at  about  the  geographical 
center  of  the  city,  four  blocks  northeast  of  the  city  postoffice, 
and  about  one  mile  from  the  public  square.  It  is  thus  suffi- 
ciently removed  from  distracting  influences,  with  a street  car 
line  passing  the  grounds. 

Native  oaks,  planted  elms,  maples,  and  evergreens,  furnish 
shade  for  all  the  grounds  except  those  portions  reserved  for 
athletic  sports  and  other  recreations. 


CLIMATE. 


Springfield  is  situated  on  about  the  same  parallel  of  lati- 
tude as  Norfolk,  Virginia,  but  a much  greater  elevation  modifies 
the  summers,  while  the  southern  latitude  makes  the  winters 
mild,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  statistics : 


Mean  annual  temperature .... 
Mean  maximum  temperature. 
Mean  minimum  temperature.  . 


56  degrees 
66  degrees  i 
46  degrees  j 


Mean  temperature  by  Seasons : • 


Spring 

Summer  

Autumn  

Winter  

Average  annual  rainfall 


55  degrees 
75  degrees  J 
57  degrees 
35  degrees 

44  inches 


ADVANTAGES. 

With  the  splendid’  advantages  offered  to  young  men  and 
young  women  under  the  training  of  teachers  eminent  in  their 
professions;  with  the  advantages  of  a fine  climate;  with  the  enthu- 
siasm created  by  contact  with  a large  number  of  intelligent  and 
earnest  Christian  students;  with  a large  library;  with  finely 
equipped  laboratories ; with  a valuable  museum,  and  with  a 
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beautiful  campus,  it  is  believed  that  Drury  College  offers  her 
students  exceptional  opportunities.  The  attention  of  prospec- 
tive students  of  theology,  medicine,  engineering  and  agricul- 
ture should  be  directed  to  the  unusual  advantages  which  the 
college  offers.  Such  students  can  save  from  one  to  two  years’ 
work  in  the  professional  schools  by  electing  certain  of  the  regu- 
ar  coHege  course3.  Also  the  college  offers  special  advantages 
to  those  who  intend  to  take  up  the  profession  of  teaching 


EQUIPMENT. 

The  college  is  equipped  with  thirteen  buildings,  twelve  of 
which  are  on  the  campus.  Of  the  latter,  all,  except  the  presi- 
dents  house,  are  heated  by  the  central  heating  plant.  The 
rst  building  to  be  erected  was  a plain  two-story  structure, 
which  long  served  all  the  purposes  of  the  college.  This  was 
torn  down  in  1910  to  make  way  for  Burnham  Hall 

Stone  Chapel.  (Erected  in  1881.  Cost  $40,000.)  The 
chapel,  which  is  built  of  beautiful  native  limestone,  was  mainly 
the  gift  of  Mrs  Valeria  G.  Stone,  .of  Malden,  Massachusetts 
It  is  equipped  with  a $7,000  organ.  The  auditorium  has  a seat- 
ing capacity  of  1,000.  Chapel  services  are  held  here  and  it 
is  used  for  lectures,  concerts,  and  all  the  anniversary  exer- 

CI.S<7S  of  *he  college-  The  lower  floor  of  the  building  is  occu- 
pied by  the  college  library.  g 

W,nBUr?iia7  Hal!'  (Erected  in  1909-  Cost  $41,000.)  Burnham 
Ha  11  ,s  the  largest  of  the  college  buildings.  It  is  a three-story 

The  Z’  ,TtrUCtCdf  °J  vitrified  brick,  laid  in  black  mortar 

stin  f "daf  0n  Is  of  Russian  masonry.  The  trimmings  are  of 
stone  and  terra-cotta.  8 ° 

The  building  contains  the  administrative  offices,  eighteen 
lecture  rooms,  three  laboratories,  one  art  room,  on  drafting 

hS:  oZrf  Z*™11111’  b6SideS  r°°mS  f°r  departmental 

libraries,  offices  of  professors,  rest  and  locker  rooms. 
fm„„he  first  floor  affords  quarters  for  the  departments  of  Bible 

Soani^1CS’  a n?  'S1’  G<fman’  Greek,  history,  Latin,  philosophy,’ 
,Pa'‘  h’  afnd  fe  social  sciences.  On  the  second  floor  are  the 

of™  ?f  French’  Psychology,  and  education.  The  balance 
a sZ  fl.°0r,  has,.been  assigned  temporarily  to  the  academy  until 
a separate  building  can  be  provided.  The  south  half  of  the 
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third  floor  is  used  by  the  academy  and  the  rest  by  the  college 
departments-  of  drawing,  psychology,  and  art.  The  hall  is  well 
ventilated  and  is  equipped  for  electric  lighting. 

Pearson’s  Hall.  (Erected  in  1901.  Cost  about  $60,000.) 
Pearson’s  Hall  is  a fine  structure  in  the  later  English  style, 
splendidly  planned  and  thoroughly  equipped.  It  affords  quar- 
ters for  the  scientific  departments  and  mathematics. 

The  two  large  rooms  in  the  basement  at  the  south  end  con- 
tain a gas  engine  and  dynamo,  while  a lathe  and  other  heavy 
electrical  and  mechanical  apparatus  are  to  be  added.  Electric 
power  can  be  generated  in  the  building,  and  the  circuits  are  also 
arranged  for  use  of  both  city  arc  and  incandescent  lines  and  the 
college  circuit  from  the  generators  at  the  power  house.  Other 
rooms  are  arranged  for  a constant  temperature  room  for  phys- 
ical work,  for  several  forms  of  electric  batteries,  for  assaying, 
and  for  the  cages  of  animals  for  zoological  study.  A vault 
under  the  eastern  stairway  is  absolutely  fire-proof  and  contains 
acids  and  explosive  chemicals.  Men’s  cloak  and  toilet  rooms  ; 
are  on  this  floor. 

On  the  first  floor  are  three  large  lecture  rooms,  occupied  by 
the  departments  of  mathematics  and  chemistry,  a drafting  room,  ' 
a physical  laboratory  for  advanced  work,  three  offices,  girls 
cloak  room,  lavatory  and  toilet. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  departments  of  geology 
and  biology.  The  department  of  geology  occupies  a lecture 
room  and  museum,  a mineralogical  laboratory,  a private  office  , 

and  work  room,  and  a map  room.  Biology  has  a lecture  room,  j 

a museum,  a room  for  physiology  and  neurology,  a library,  and  , 

two  finely  lighted  laboratories.  . 

The  third  floor  is  occupied  by  chemistry  and  physics,  j 
There  is  a lecture  room  and  large  and  well  appointed  labora- 
tories In  addition  to  these  there  are  libraries  for  both  physics 
and  chemistry,  private  laboratories  for  instructors,  a chemical 
apparatus  room,  balance  room,  and  laboratory  for  advance 

W°rlThe  interior  of  the  building  is  unusually  well  lighted.  All 
the  larger  rooms  have  four  to  eight  windows  each,  and  the  hall-  I 
ways  are  lighted  both  by  windows  and  transoms  over  the  doors. 
Forty  independent  ventilating  flues,  besides  the  conduits  pro- 
vided for  hot  air,  keep  the  atmosphere  fresh  and  wholesome. 
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Fairbanks  Hail.*  (Erected  in  1876.  Cost  $25,000.)  The 
ft  of  Mr.  Charles  Fairbanks,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  England, 
a memorial  to  his  son,  Walter,  is  a dormitory  for  men.  It  is 
i four-story  brick  structure,  with  a basement,  and  is  equipped 
th  steam  heat,  gas,  electric  lights,  and  bathrooms.  The  hall- 
ty,  two  large  parlors,  the  suite  of  the  professor  in  charge, 
d a suite  of  fraternity  rooms  occupy  most  of  the  first  floor, 
n the  floors  above  are  accommodations  for  about  sixty  men. 

McCullagh  Cottage.*  (Erected  in  1894.  Cost  $25,000.) 
kCullagh  Cottage  is  a dormintory  for  women,  and  all  women 
udents  coming  from  out  of  town  must  reside  here  unless 
jinted  special  permission  to  live  elsewhere.  The  cottage  is  a 
. ee-story  brick  structure,  with  large  parlors  and  reception 
)m  and  rooms  either  single  or  en  suite  to  accommodate  sixty- 
•ee  students.  The  building  is  equipped  with  hot  and  cold 
Ter,  steam  heat,  gas,  electric  lights — in  short,  all  the  comforts 
) a well  appointed  home.  The  Dean  of  Women,  the  Matron, 
P some  instructors  live  at  the  cottage. 

In  1898  an  addition  was  erected  to  provide  special  rooms 
instruction  and  practice  on  the  piano.  Here  the  Dean  of 
1 Conservatory  has  his  office  and  studio. 

The  Commons.  (Erected  1911.  Cost  $9,000.)  The  last 
lition  to  the  college  buildings  is  the  new  dining  hall,  located 
it  south  of  McCullagh  Cottage  and  connected  with  it  by  a 
<ered  passageway.  The  building  is  fireproof,  the  walls  being 
vitrified  brick,  laid  in  black  mortar,  the  floor  and  roof  of 
ccrete.  The  interior  is  the  natural  brick  finish  with  electric 
Uts  and  steam  heat,  and  presents  a very  pleasing  appearance. 

Present  building  is  one  story,  but  so  planned  that  additional 
Dies  can  be  added. 

This  is  the  only  building  on  the  campus  where  meals  are 
:'ed.  Here  all  the  students  of  McCullagh  Cottage,  Fairbanks 
U,  members  of  the  fraternities,  and  students  rooming  near 
i campus,  board. 

The  Commons  has  a seating  capacity  of  two  hundred  with 

ty  of  room  for  moving  around  and  can  be  so  seated  as  to 
Lide  room  for  two  hundred  and  fifty. 


s desiring  to  room  in  the  college  dormitories  will  find  details  regard- 
furnishings  and  rules  on  pages  14  to  15. 


^Student 

oensps. 
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Gymnasium.  (Erected  in  1909.  Cost  $25,000.)  The  g> 
nasium  was  built  by  the  citizens  of  Springfield  and  the  Alur 
of  Drury.  It  is  English  Gothic  in  design.  The  foundation 
of  Russian  masonry. 

The  building  is  so  arranged  that  there  are  three  separ 
sections  on  the  first  floor.  The  men’s  gymnasium  consists 
director’s  office,  physical  examination  room,  reception  rot 
dressing  rooms,  toilet  and  bathroom  with  tub  and  shower  ba 
and  three  hundred  lockers ; the  young  women’s  gymnasi 
consists  of  director’s  office,  reception  room,  dressing  ro> 
toilet  and  bathroom  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  lockers; 
armory  and  office  occupy  the  center  of  the  lower  floor. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  large  gymnasium  room  with 
running  track  above.  The  walls  of  the  gymnasium  room 
seventeen  feet  high,  with  an  open  trussed  roof  above, 
main  floor  is  free  for  gymnastic  work.  The  running  tr; 
reached  by  spiral  stairways,  is  suspended  from  the  trusses 
bracketed  on  the  walls.  It  is  eight  feet  wide  and  has  a c 
floor.  On  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  gymnasium; 
dressing  rooms  and  baths. 

Athletic  Field  and  Grand  Stand.  (Graded  and  erectey 
1910.  Cost  $2,800.)  For  a number  of  years  Drury  has  ha 
fenced  athletic  field,  380x450  feet.  During  the  summer  of  1 
the  athletic  field  was  graded  and  leveled.  This  made  it  posy 
to  build  an  almost  level  running  track  one-quarter  of  a i 
long  and  to  lay  out  excellent  football  and  baseball  fields.  ^ 

A covered  grandstand  was  built  on  the  west  side  of  r 
field,  along  the  edge  of  the  running  track  and  upon  the  ! 
bankment.  The  grandstand  is  160  feet  long  and  has  a sea 
capacity  of  1,000  people.  The  structure  is  of  wood,  resting  <; 
a concrete  base.  In  the  front  are  a number  of  boxes  I 
seating  eight  people;  back  of  the  boxes  is  a wide  aisle  and  1 
eight  rows  of  seats.  The  seats  have  comfortable  backs  and 
so  arranged  that  every  seat  can  be  reserved.  Over  the 
trance,  which  is  in  the  center,  is  a bandstand. 

Central  Heating  and  Lighting  Plant.  (Erected  in  1 
Cost  $20,000.)  The  central  heating  plant  heats  all  the  bt 
ings  on  the  campus  except  the  president’s  house.  The  pc 
house  contains  two  boilers,  an  eighty  horsepower  engin 
thirty-five  kilowatt  generator,  vacuum  pump,  and  a feed  w 
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leater  and  pump.  The  plant  has  double  the  capacity  now  re- 
[uired. 

President’s  House.  (Erected  in  1885.)  The  President’s 
louse  is  a modern  brick  residence,  situated  at  the  northwest 
orner  of  the  campus. 

The  Fine  Arts  Building.  This  building  was  purchased  from 
lie  city  school  board.  Extensive  alterations  have  been  made 
ecently.  On  the  first  floor  the  art  department  and  the  college 
ook  store  have  commodious  quarters. 

Studio.  The  studio  of  the  vocal  department  of  the  conserv- 
tory  and  rooms  for  the  college  literary  societies  are  in  this 
uilding  which  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  chapel. 

Woodland  Cottage.  (Erected  in  1903.)  Woodland  Cottage 
at  present  used  as  the  chapter  house  of  the  local  chapter  of 
ie  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity. 

Bradley  Geological  Field  Station.  This  was  presented  to 
e geological  department  of  the  college  by  Mr.  Z.  T.  Bradley 
Springfield.  It  is  a two-room  cottage,  occupying  an  acre 
ground  situated  on.  the  bluff  at  Graydon  Springs,  and  is  used 
a field  station  for  the  pursuit  of  scientific  research.  This  is 
valuable  addition  to  the  facilities  of  the  department  of  geol- 
y,  enabling  it  to  fall  into  line  with  the  older  schools  in  offering 
ecial  advantages  for  the  study  of  certain  subjects  that  require 
/estimation  that  cannot  be  carried  on  in  the  class  room.  The 
hibition  of  geological  horizons  at  and  near  Graydon  Springs 
such  as  to  make  the  region  the  finest  in  the  state,  and  one  of 
i finest  in>  the  whole  interior,  for  the  study  of  the  subject, 
ule  the  flora  and  fauna  are  so  varied  as  to  offer  special 
rantages  to  those  interested  in  biological  research.  A second 

tage  built  on  this  property  recently  gives  additional  facilities 
the  station. 

The  Libraries  of  the  college  contain  over  thirty  thousand 
md  volumes  and  many  pamphlets.  They  include  the  general 
ary  in  Stone  Chapel  and  the  biological,  chemical  and  geolog- 
hbraries  in  Pearson’s  Hall. 

The  Goodell  Alcove  in  Stone  Chapel  contains  the  library  of 
late  Dr.  L.  C.  Goodell,  of  St.  Louis,  and  contains  books 
pally  valuable  for  Bible  study  and  works  relating  to  modern 
'istian  organizations. 
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Drawing  of  Books.  The  books  may  be  drawn  from  tl 
general  library  by  all  officers  and  students  of  the  college,  tl 
ministers  and  public  school  teachers  of  the  city,  and  by  othe 
on  the  payment  of  an  annual  fee.  It  is  free  to  all  for  co! 

sultation. 

Special  Funds.  Friends  of  the  college  have  started 
library  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  spent  annually  in  the  pu 
chase  of  new  books,  by  donating  $2,600  as  follows : By  the  w 

of  A.  S.  Barnes,  of  New  York,  the  college  received  $900,  a: 
Mrs.  Maria  G.  Moen,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  gave  $1,0 
for  the  same  purpose.  Also  in  connection  with  the  raising 
the  endowment  of  1893-94  a fund  of  $700  was  contributed 
Judge  R.  L.  Goode,  ’76,  and  by  the  Hon.  C.  E.  O’Day,  ’84— < 
income  of  which  is  to  be  used  to  purchase  books  for  the  depa 
ments  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Library  Hours.  During  the  college  year  the  general  libr; 
is  open  from  9 a.  m.  until  5 p.  m„  except  on  Saturday,  whet! 
closes  at  12:45  p.  m.,  and  on  Monday,  when  the  hour  of  dost 
is  4 p.  m.  During  the  summer  vacation. the  general  library 
open  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons. 

The  Biological  Laboratories,  which  are  on  the  second  fl 
of  Pearson’s  Hall,  are  the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  : 
southwest.  These  are  six  in  number,  including  the  biologv 
museum  (described  elsewhere),  department  library  and  omit 
logical  room,  two  large  laboratories,  a smaller  laboratory  ■ 
physiology,  embryology,  and  neurology,  an  office  and  prn 
laboratory,  and  a lecture  room.  The  main  laboratory  is  t 
plied  with  water  and  gas,  twenty  individual  desk-tables,  a la 
center-table  for  aquaria  and  supplies,  wall  cases  for  appara 
models,  reagents,  and  laboratory  supplies,  and  a locker  \ 
combination  locks  for  twenty-four  microscopes. 

The  laboratory  apparatus  consists  of  the  following:  Tw< 
compound  microscopes,  Bausch  and  Lomb’s  student  micro* 
Minot’s  automatic  rotary  microtome,  Lillie’s  water  bath, 
incubator,  an  Abbey  and  other  camerae  lucidae,  a new  ky 
graph,  manometer,  tambour,  a clinostat,  slides,  cover  g a: 
watch  glasses,  stender  dishes,  bell  jars,  a large  collectior 
histological  slides,  and  the  other  necessary  apparatus  for  d 
good  work. 
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Whitcomb  Chemical  Laboratories.  The  laboratory  work  of 
the  chemical  department  is  done  on  the  third  floor  in  Pearson’s 
Hall.  An  additional  room  for  assaying  is  reserved  in  the  base- 
ment. 

The  lecture  room  on  the  first  floor  has  graded  seats  and  a 
long  experiment  table  conveniently  equipped  with  gas  and  sinks 
for  water.  Hoods  immediately  back  of  the  lecturer  serve  to 
remove  injurious  gases.  This  room  and  the  large  laboratories 
will  accommodate  about  one  hundred  students.  The  laboratories 
as  well  as  the  lecture  room  are  splendidly  lighted  and  well  ven- 
tilated; a series  of  hoods,  each  with  two  openings,  is  placed 
along  the  walls.  Students’  desks  are  amply  equipped  with  gas 
and  water  and  contain  all  needed  apparatus.  Each  desk  has 
wo  drawers  and  a cupboard,  all  of  which  are  secured  by  one 
ock.  The  floor  is  asphalt. 

Adjoining  this  laboratory  is  that  of  the  professor  in  charge, 
.ully  equipped  with  hood  and  an  abundance  of  experimental 
lesk  room.  A well  stocked  apparatus  and  chemical  room  is 
lext,  and  this  opens  into  a smaller  laboratory  of  the  same  gen- 
ial equipment  as  the  larger  one.  This  has  desk  room  for  six- 
een  students.  From  the  apparatus  room  a stairway  leads  to 
he  mansard,  where  a room  for  combustion  work  is  arranged ; an 
ssay  furnace  is  temporarily  placed  in  this  room.  Adjoining  this 
3 a storage  room. 

Across  the  hall  from  the  apparatus  room  is  the  balance  room 
nd  next  to  it  is  the  department  library.  A number  of  current 
hemical  journals  are  kept  on  its  table. 

A fireproof  storeroom  is  in  the  basement. 

Geological  Laboratories.  The  facilities  for  studying  geol- 
gy  are  excellent.  The  laboratories  are  equipped  with  three 
me  lithological  microscopes  and  a small  collection  of  mounted 
actions  of  rocks.  All  the  government  and  numerous  state 
eports,  together  with  the  best  reference  texts  and  maps,  and 
te  splendid  museum  collection  of  geological  specimens,  leaves 
.le  to  be  desired  for  indoor  work.  In  addition,  several  field 
ips,  especially  to  the  Bradley  Geological  Field  Station  at  Gray- 
on  prings,  are  taken  to  illustrate  and  broaden  the  knowledge 
amed  in  the  classroom. 

The  Mineralogical  Laboratory,  in  the  northeast  end  of  the 
cond  floor  of  Pearson’s  Hall,  has  desk  accommodation  for 
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twenty-eight  students.  It  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  apparatus 
for  specific  gravity  determinations,  microscopes  and  polariscope 
The  professor’s  private  laboratory  adjoins  this  and  is  fittei 
with  cases  containing  numerous  minerals  for  class  work.  Ii 
addition  to  this  the  splendid  collection  of  minerals  in  the  Ed 
ward  M.  Shepard  Museum  is  constantly  studied.  Field  trips  ar 

taken  to  mines  in  this  section. 

Physical  Laboratory.  The  equipment  of  this  laborator 
enables  the  student  to  gain  experience  in  the  manipulation  o 
physical  apparatus.  Nearly  all  the  experiments  outlined  n 
Millikan’s  Laboratory  Manual  are  performed  in  the  laborator) 
The  apparatus  for  these  experiments  is  designed  by  Professo 
Millikan  himself  and  made  by  Wm.  Gaertner,  of  Chicago, 
addition,  the  department  contains  a number  of  valuable  instru 
ments  for  lecture  and  demonstration  purposes— such,  for  ex 
ample,  as  volt-meters,  ammeters,  resistance  coils  D’Arsonv; 
galvanometers,  X-ray  tubes  of  various  degrees,  Hard  optic, 
disk,  wireless  telegraph  apparatus,  six-inch  induction  coil,,  Wm; 
hurst  machine,  and  a nearly  complete  set  of  Thordarson  s hig 

frequency  electrical  apparatus. 

Psychological  Laboratory.  A large  well-lighted  room  C 
the  third  floor  of  Burnham  Hall  has  been  arranged  for  labor; 
tory  work  in  psychology.  It  is  equipped  with  an  electric  cm 
rent  for  light  and  power,  running  water  and  tables  for  thir, 
students.  A storage  and  dark  room  opens  into  the  main  root 
A motor,  color  mixers,  kymograph,  charts,  etc  have  been  pr; 
vided.  A valuable  lantern  for  stereopticon  work  and  a col  e, 
tion  of  slides  on  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  and  1 , 
sions  is  located  in  the  psychology  lecture  room. 

THE  EDWARD  M.  SHEPARD  MUSEUM  OF 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  college  takes  just  pride  in  the  fine  working  collectk 
of  specimens  illustrating  the  diffrent  branches  of  natural  scienc 
and  the  museum,  as  a whole,  is  one  of  the  best  west  of  tl 

MlSThePnucleus  of  this  museum  was  the  private  Pr°P^ty  ' 
Dr  E.  M.  Shepard,  brought  by  him  to  the  college-  in  , 
most  of  the  additions  have  been  made  trough  his  effor  i 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  June,  1904,  Dr  Shepa 
donated  to  the  college  his  interest  in  the  museum,  and  it  w 
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ted  by  the  board  that  it  be  hereafter  designated  as  “The 
'Iward  M.  Shepard  Museum” 

The  collections  are  located  in  their  commodious  quarters 
i Pearson’s  Hall,  where  the  biological  and  geological  material 
Ive  been  given  separate  and  well-lighted  rooms  convenient  to 
| lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  of  the  several  departments, 
e accumulations  of  ten  years  have  been  unpacked  and  classi- 
ti,  practically  doubling  the  amount  of  material  heretofore  dis- 
.yed.  In  the  large  and  handsome  cases,  these  specimens  are 
iv  accessible  for  study  and  class  use,  forming  a most  valuable 
lunct  to  the  various  courses  in  science. 


Geological  Section.  In  mineralogy  there  are  about  one 
lusand  specimens  of  the  principal  ores  and  minerals  of  the 
;ntry,  and  those  of  Missouri  are  especially  well  represented, 
s collection  includes  the  unique  and  valuable  cabinet  of  the 
-:e  Superior  copper  ores  made  by  the  late  Dr.  T.  U.  Flanner 
; many  years  surgeon  of  the  Minnesota  and  Quincy  mines.’ 

' cial  sets  illustrating  the  physical  properties  of  minerals 
us  and  precious  stones,  together  with  abundant  material  for 

oratory  and  classroom  work,  form  an  important  feature  of 
i cabinet. 


The  lithological  department  contains  most  of  the  important 
::S-  In  Palaeontology,  the  cabinet  has  several  thousand  speci- 
i s,  representing  each  period  of  geological  history,  and  is 
ocially  rich  in  Missouri  forms,  the  latter  having  been  of  suf- 
:nt  importance  to  attract  visits  from  several  of  the  most 
minent  palaeontologists  of  the  country. 

The  college  also  owns  the  valuable  private  mineralogical 

•u-n°  °glCa  coIlectlon  of  the  late  Professor  Sanborn  Tenney 
[ Villiams  College. 

In  the  geological  museum,  a new  case  has  been  fitted  up 
' the  illustration  of  economic  products  in  connection  with  the 
lV  of  economic  geology. 

Dr  Shepard’s  connection  with  the  state  exhibit  in  the  Pal- 
<>f  Mines  and  Metallurgy  at  the  World’s  Fair  enabled  him  to 
( e much  valuable  material  from  the  various  states  and  for- 
1 countnes  exhibiting,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fair  many 
ce  specimens  were  shipped  to  the  Drury  museum. 

Kological  Section.  The  cabinet  of  zoology  is  the  largest 

most  complete  in  the  state  and  illustrates  all  the  branches 
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and  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  includes  a valuable  set 
of  marine  invertebrates,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
sponges  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  coelentrates  and  echino-j 
derms  from  the  West  Indies  and  Pacific  coast.  Numerous  mod- 
els and  dissections  illustrating  structural  and  comparative  zool- 
ogy make  the  department  of  great  working  value  to  the  student. 

In  the  biological  museum  large  and  expensive  insect  cases 
have  been  provided  for  entomological  specimens,  and  a larg< 
table  case  has  been  added  for  anthropological  collections  frorr 
the  South  Sea'  Islands,  Egypt,  Mexico,  the  Pueblo  Indians  anc 
our  own  native  races. 

The  herbarium  contains  about  twenty-five  hundred  mountec 
specimens  of  foreign  and  American  plants.  It  is  especially  ncf 
in  bryophytes  and  pteridophytes,  including  sets  of  Syrian  anc 
Sandwich  Island  ferns  and  British  mosses.  A fine  beginning 
has  been  made  in  the  collections  of  American  and  foreign  axg* 
both  fresh  water  and  marine,  and  also  m North  American  lich- 
ens and  fungi.  J 

A nearly  complete  collection  of  the  flora  of  Greene  coun  y 

classified  and  labeled  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Blankenship,  of  the  class  o 
1889,  has  recently  been  added  to  the  herbarium. 
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General  College  Expenses.* 

the  expenses  for  each  semester . 

Tuitionf 

Incidental  Fee 

Gymnasium  Fee 

Library  Fee 


The  following  list  will  sho\| 


I 

$20.0; 

5.d 

•2I 

_ i 


....  .$25.7 

Total 

Laboratory  Fees.  Additional  fees  are  charged  per  semeste, 
in  the  following  courses  as  indicated  below : ^ J 

Biology  1.  (General  Biology) 2‘J 

Biology  2.  (General  Zoology) 2'5j 

Biology  8.  (General  Botany) A 


♦Students  enrolled  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  or  studenl| 
taking  art  or  private  work  in  public  speaking  are  charged  sp  | 

fees  independently  of  the  college.  . . J 

t Approved  candidates  for  the  ministry  and  children  of  minis 

in  active  service  are  entitled  to  half  tuition. 
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Biology  4.  (Ornithology) 1 00 

Biology  5.  (Vertebrate  Embryology) 3.00 

Biology  6.  (Vertebrate  Zoology) * * * ’ 3’0o 

Biology  7.  (Physiology) ’ ’ . * * 3’00 

Biology  8.  (Advanced  and  Research  Work) 3.00 

Chemistry  1.  (General  Chemistry) 2’50 

Chemistry  2.  (General  Chemistry) . . * * ’ 2’50 

Chemistry  3.  (Qualitative  Analysis) 2^50 

Chemistry  4.  (Analytical  Chemistry) 4*50 

Chemistry  5.  (Assaying) ’’  ’ 2*50 

Chemistry  6.  (Organic  Chemistry) 4.00 

Chemistry  7.  (Advanced  Organic  Chemistry) 4 00 

Chemistry  8.  (Quantitative  Analysis) ’’’[**’[  4‘0o 

Chemistry  9.  (Special  Analytical  Methods) ’ ’ * ’ 4’00 

Chemistry  10.  (Physical  Chemistry) ’’’’’’  4*00 

Chemistry  12.  (Physiological  Chemistry)  ’ 4’00 

Drawing  1.  (Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing)* 150 

Drawing  2.  (Mechanical  Drawing)  * !!!!.!.'.!!  1.50 

Drawing3.  (Perspective  Drawing)* 1 50 

Drawing  4.  (Topographical  Drawing)* j 50 

Education  5.  (Methods  and  Observation) 100 

Geology  1.  (Physiography) -^qq 

Geology  2.  (General  Geology)  * 2 00 

Geology  3.  (Advanced  Geology)  i i oo 

Geology  4,  (Mineralogy)  2 00 

Philosophy  l.  (Descriptive  Psychology).  ........  . ’ .*  ’ 100 

Physics  1.  (Mass  Physics) ’ ' * 2‘60 

Physics  2.  (Physics  of  the  Ether) !!!!.!!’ 2 50 

Physics  3.  (Physics  of  the  Ether) 2^50 

Surveying  1.  (Surveying  and  Topography) 2.00 

_ The  incidental,  gymnasium,  library  and  course  fees  must  be 
paid  by  all  students,  whether  holders  of  scholarships  or  not, 
before  the  secretary  will  sign  admission  cards. 


month  following  the  opening  of  the  semester.  Otherwise  the 


charged  a diploma  fee  of  $5.00. 

Students  studying  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  of 


the  student  registers  and  the  other  half  at  the  beginning 


♦When  college  instruments  are  used. 
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Special  students,  in  addition  to  the  gymnasium,  library  and 
course  fees,  pay  tuition  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  semester  hour, 
unless  taking  more  than  twelve  hours  per  semester,  in  which 
case  the  regular  tuition  and  the  incidental  fee  are  charged. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  the  incidental  fee  be  refunded. 

Students  who  discontinue  their  college  work  before  the  first 
half  of  a semester  has  expired  are  entitled  to  a refund  of  one- 
half  their  tuition,  but  no  refund  is  allowed  if  the  student  con- 
tinues his  connection  with  the  college  into  the  second  half  of  a 
semester.  A student  suspended  or  otherwise  penalized  by  the 
college  is  not  entitled  to  any  refund  whatsoever. 

Students  are  held  responsible  for  all  the  financial  obligations 
of  the  full  semester  beginning  with  the  opening  of  college  unless 
released  by  special  arrangement  with  the  treasurer. 

DORMITORY  EXPENSES. 

FAIRBANKS  HALL. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  McMurtry  in  Charge. 

Prices  for  room  and  board  for  young  men  at  Fairbanks  Hall 


are  as  follows  :* 

Table  board,  per  week. $3.00 

Single  rooms,  per  month,  per  person $4.00  to  $4.50 

Double  rooms,  per  month,  per  person $6.00 


Thus  the  total  for  living  expenses  will  amount  to  from  $16.00 
to  $18.00  per  month. 

Single  beds  are  used  throughout  the  building,  and  the  rooms 
are  supplied  with  table,  three  chairs,  chiffonier,  clothes  closet, 
shelves,  bedstead,  mattress,  springs,  light  and  heat. 

Students  will  furnish  blankets,  quilt,  three  sheets,  three  pil- 
low cases,  six  towels,  three  napkins,  a napkin  ring,  and  toilet 
articles. 

During  the  past  summer  the  building  was  thoroughly  reno- 
vated, repaired,  and  made  comfortable  and  sanitary.  It  has 
now  all  the  completeness  of  a modern  home  for  young  men. 
Under  the  direction  of  those  in  charge  competent  help  cleans 
the  parlor,  halls,  and  bathrooms  daily  and  the  students’  rooms 
three  times  a week;  students  care  for  their  own  rooms  on  other 
days.  Young  men  have  all  the  liberties  of  a modern,  well- 
equipped,  and  wisely  conducted  club  with  the  care:  and  comforts 
of  a Christian  home. 


*See  footnote  on  page  15 
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Good  moral  character  is  required.  Students  are  expected  to 
conduct  themselves  as  Christian  gentlemen. 

Students  rooming  at  the  dormitories  are  required  to  board 
at  the  commons.  When  the  college  employs  students,  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  those  rooming  on  the  campus. 


DOLORES  McCULLAGH  COTTAGE. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Bassett , Matron . 

Prices  for  room  and  board  for  young  women  at  McCullagh 
Cottage  are  as  follows 

Table  board,  per  week 0Q 

♦Double  rooms,  per  month,  per  person $7.00  to  $8.00 

Single  rooms,  per  month,  per  person $6.00  to  $6.50 

Thus  the  total  for  living  expenses  will  vary  from  $18.00  to 
$20.00  per  month. 


Students  furnish  their  own  sheets,  pillow  cases,  blankets, 
spreads,  towels,  and  napkin  rings.  All  these  must  be  plainly 
marked,  as  also  all  articles  which  go  into  the  laundry.  Such 
easily  packed  adornments  for  their  rooms  as  will  help  to  make 
them  homelike  and  individual  are  encouraged.  A spoon  and 
glass  for  use  in  room  should  be  brought. 

A girl  s wardrobe  should  be  simple  and  serviceable,  and 
should  include  mackintosh,  rubbers  and  umbrella.  As  little 
dressmaking,  dentistry,  etc.,  as  possible  should  be  left  to  be  done 
while  at  school.  If  proper  preparation  has  been  made  before 


$ These  rates  include  heat  and  light.  All  bills  for  board  and 
room  must  be  paid  in  advance  monthly.  No  reduction  on  board 
is  allowed  for  less  than  one  week’s  absence  and  no  reduction  on 
room  rent  except  in  the  case  of  prolonged  sickness.  Students  room- 
ing and  boarding  at  the  dormitories  are  held  responsible  for  the 
financial  obligations  of  the  full  semster,  beginning  with  the  opening 
of  college,  unless  released  by  special  arrangements  with  the  treas- 
urer. At  Fairbanks  these  rates  do  not  include  laundering  of  bed 
and  table  linen. 


Young  women,  whose  homes  are  not  in  Springfield,  are  required 
to  room  at  McCullagh  Cottage  unless  permitted  to  reside  elsewhere 
by  the  Dean  of  Women.  * 

At  McCullagh  Cottage  these  rates  include  the  laundering  of 
sheets,  pillow  cases,  stand  covers,  curtains  and  table  napkins. 

♦Double  rooms  are  of  two  kinds:  First,  a large  room  for 

accommodation  of  two  girls;  second,  suite  of  two  rooms,  study 
gnd  bedroom,  also  for  two. 
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leaving  home,  an  allowance  of  five  dollars  a month  is  all  that  is 
wise  for  personal  needs. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  McCullagh  Cottage  should  write 
to  the  Dean  of  Women,  who  will  gladly  give  any  further  in- 
formation needed,  or  attend  to  any  special  desires  of  parents 
for  their  daughters. 

Application  should  be  made  in  May,  or  as  soon  after  as  pos- 
sible, since  recently  there  have  been  more  applicants  than  the 
house  could  accommodate. 


TOTAL  EXPENSES  FOR  NON-RESIDENT  STUDENTS. 

Non-resident  students  not  rooming  in  one  of  the  college  dor- 
mitories can  obtain  accommodations  in  private  families  at  a cost 
for  furnished  room,  fuel,  lights  and  board  for  $3.00  to  $5.00  per 
week;  and  rooms  for  self-boarding,  wholly  or  partly,  at  from 


$0.75  to  $1.00  per  week. 

A year’s  expenses  may  be  approximately  estimated 
following  table: 

Low.  Average. 

Tuition,  two  semesters $ 40.00  $ 40.00 

Incidental  fees,  two  semesters 10.00  10.00 

Living  expenses,  board,  lodging,  etc.  90.00  110.00 

Books 10-00  20-00 


from  the 

Liberal.  J 
$ 40.00 

10.00 

180.00  i 

25.00  : 

— 


$150.00  $180.00  $255.00 


STUDENT  AID. 

Scholarships.  Drury  College  was  founded  and  is  mam-  j 
tained  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a liberal  education  within  l 
the  reach  of  young  men  and  young  women  of  limited  means.  To  <j 
this  end  the  college  has  established  high  school  scholarships  and  ; 
a number  of  service  scholarships.  The  friends  of  the  college 
have  founded  several  permanent  scholarships.  Any  scholarship 
may  be  forfeited  if  the  work  of  the  student  holding  the  scholar- 
ship is  unsatisfactory.  All  students  holding  scholarships  ar« 
required  to  pay  the  incidental,  gymnasium,  library,  and  course 

fees. 

High  School  and  Academy  Scholarships.  A high  school 
scholarship  is  one  year’s  tuition.  The  principal  of  any  accred- 
ited academy  or  high  school  fitting  students  for  the  freshman 
class  of  Drury  College  is  authorized  to  offer  annually  one  schoh 
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arship  to  the  student  having  the  highest  average  grade  during 
his  or  her  academy  or  high  school  course.  If  the  boy  or  girl 
having  the  highest  average  grade  does  not  accept  the  scholar- 
ship, it  may  be  awarded  to  the  one  having  the  next  highest  rank, 
provided  this  grade  be  not  less  than  85. 

These  scholarships  are  offered  on  the  following  conditions: 
(1)  that  the  person  to  whom  the  scholarship  is  awarded  shall 
be  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  freshman  year  with- 
out condition;  (2)  that  the  student  shall  take  the  regular  work 
of  the  freshman  year;  (3)  that  the  scholarship' is  to  be  used 
the  year  following  the  graduation  of  the  holder  except  by  spe- 
cial vote  of  the  faculty. 

Service  Scholarships.  A number  of  service  scholarships, 
which  will  cover  a part  or  all  of  a student’s  tuition,  are  granted 
each  year.  These  are  in  return  for  work  on  the  campus  and  in 
the  college  buildings.  Also  a number  of  students  may  find  posi- 
tions and  work  in  the  homes  of  the  city,  by  means  of  which 
they  are  able  to  pay  a part  or  all  of  their  expenses. 

Endowed  Scholarships  and  Beneficiary  Aid.  Friends  of 
the  college  have  endowed  twenty-four  scholarships  by  means  of 
gifts  amounting  to  $36,050.00.  These  scholarships  are  named  as 
follows : 

1.  B out  ell  e Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by  Deacon  David 
Boutelle,  of  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts. 

2.  Adaline  Buck  Scholarship  of  $350.  Founded  by  Miss 
Maria  Buck,  of  Pontiac,  Illinois. 

3.  William  H.  Reed  Scholarship  of  $750.  Founded  by  Rev. 
A.  C.  Reed,  of  Manchester,  Vermont. 

4.  John  J.  Marsh  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by  John 
J.  Marsh,  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 

5.  S'.  M.  Edgell  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by  S.  M. 
Edgell,  of  St.  Louis. 

6.  Seth  Turner  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by  Miss 
Abby  W.  Turner,  of  Randolph,  Massachusetts. 

7.  Pilgrim  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by  members  of 
the  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  of  St.  Louis. 

8.  J.  N.  Bacon  Scholarship  of  $ 500 . Founded  by  J.  N. 
Bacon,  of  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

9.  Blackington  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by  Mrs. 
Blackington,  of  North  Adams,  Massachusetts. 
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10.  Raymond  H.  Seeley  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by 
the  North  Congregational  Church,  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 

11.  National  Council  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by 
members  of  the  Fifth  National  Council  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  the  United  States,  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1880.  A 
memorial  of  their  visit  to  the  college  on  the  16th  day  of  Novem- 
ber of  that  year. 

12.  Mitchell  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by  Mrs.  Mary 
L.  Mitchell,  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

13.  William  Hyde  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by  Hon. 
William  Hyde,  of  Ware,  Massachusetts. 

14.  Mrs.  A.  P.  Forbes  Female  Foreign  Missionary  Schol- 
arship of  $1,000.  Founded  by  A.  P.  Forbes,  of  St.  Louis. 

15.  George  H.  Rea  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by  Fine- 
line  F.  Rea,  with  the  condition  that  one-half  of  the  annual  in-; 
come  is  to  be  used  to  help  needy  and  deserving  young  men  and 
that  the  other  half  is  to  be  used  to  help  needy  and  deserving 
young  women. 

16.  Emeline  F.  Rea  Scholarship  of  $4,000.  Founded  by 
gift  under  the  will  of  Emeline  F.  Rea,  with  the  condition  that, 
one-half  of  the  annual  income  is  to  be  used  to  help  needy  and 
deserving  young  men  and  that  the  other  half  is  to  be  used  to; 
help  needy  and  deserving  young  women. 

' 

17.  Mrs.  Laura  Sanderson  Hines  Scholarship  of  $500. 
Founded  by  F.  B.  Hines,  ’85,  of  Albion,  Illinois. 

18.  Samuel  B.  Jones  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by 
Miss  Anna  Jones,  of  Fredonia,  New  York,  preference  being 
given  to  a student  or  students  from  Tennessee. 

19.  Howard  Gardner  Nichols  Scholarship  of  $i,4S0* 
Founded  by  J.  Howard  Nichols,  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  in; 
memory  of  his  son. 

20-23.  H.  M.  Hooker  Scholarships  (four)  of  $4,000. 
Founded  by  H.  M.  Hooker,  of  Chicago. 

24.  E.  A.  Goodnow  Loan  Fund  of  $ 10,000 . Founded  by 
Edward  A.  Goodnow,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  This  is  in- 
vested and  the  interest  used  to  aid  deserving  young  women. 

For  further  information  concerning  scholarships  address 
Professor  A.  P.  Hall,  Dean;  concerning  student  service,  G.  W. 
Nonemacher,  Secretary,  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Missouri. 
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Prizes.  The  George  S.  Edgell  prizes  of  $15  and  $12  are 
ren  for  excellence  in  English  composition  and  public  speaking. 
E^ht  students  are  allowed  to  compete.  These  are  chosen  from 
p sophomore  and  junior  classes  upon  the  basis  of  the  grades 
>ned  in  English  and  public  speaking.  The  Edgell  prize  speak- 
s’ regularly  takes  place  on  some  evening  of  commencement 
pek. 


: Judge  R.  L.  Goode,  class  of  76,  offers  a prize  of  $20  (to  be 
tended  on  books  of  the  student’s  selection)  to  that  member  of 
pek  5 who  shall  do  the  best  work  in  Attic  Tragedy. 

The  H.  M.  Hooker  medal,  donated  by  H.  M.  Hooker,  of 
.icago,  is  awarded  to  the  senior  winning  the  rank  of  magna 
U laude  for  the  course  and  showing  superior  excellency  in 

1 philosophy  major. 

Employment.  The  appointments  committee  of  the  faculty 
- giving  more  and  more  attention  to  the  placing  of  worthy 
tdents  in  suitable  positions  on  graduation.  While  recommenda- 
iis  for  commercial  and  professional  appointments  are  made 
im  time  to  time,  the  larger  part  of  the  work  of  this  commit- 
E is  the  securing  of  graduate  scholarships  in  the  leading  uni- 
ssities  for  worthy  candidates  and  the  placing  of  prepared 
e:hers  in  high  schools.  In  making  nominations  for  teaching 
citions,  preference  will  be  given  to  students  graduating,  and, 
ihe  graduating  class,  to  those  who  have  the  most  satisfactory 
naration  in  the  subjects  to  be  taught  and  who  have  sufficient 
rning  in  education.  Those  desiring  the  aid  of  the  commit- 

2 should  make  formal  application  in  writing  to  Professor  W. 

) Allen,  chairman  of  the  appointments  committee,  Drury  Col- 

Springfield,  Missouri,  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible. 
*ching  alumni  who  desire  a promotion  or  a change  of  loca- 
* are  invited  to  write  to  this  committee.  All  friends  of  the 
D2ge  are  urged  to  send  notices  of  vacancies  to  be  filled.  The 
Dmittee  will  gladly  answer  the  inquiries  of  employers.  We 
rnise  frank  and  full  information  concerning  any  candidate  we 
1 suggest. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The  College  Bulletin  is  published  quarterly  under  the  di- 
ion of  the  publication  committee  of  Drury  College. 
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The  American  Mathematical  Monthly,  published  under  th  j 
joint  auspices  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  Universit 
of  Illinois,  a journal  devoted  to  elementary  and  higher  mathe 
matics,  now  in  its  nineteenth  year,  has  its  office  in  the  collegt 
It  is  edited  by  Professor  B.  F.  Finkel,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Mathematics,  Professor  Herbert  E.  Slaught,  Ph.  D 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Chicagf 
and  George  A.  Miller,  Ph.  D.,  Associated  Professor  of  Mathe 
matics  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  It  is  published  under  th 
supervision  and  management  of  Professor  Finkel. 

The  Drury  Mirror,  founded  in  1886,  is  published  every  tw 
weeks  by  the  students  of  the  college.  It  is  under  the  dire< 
control  of  an  editor-in-chief,  board  of  editors,  and  business  mar 
ager,  who  are  elected  by  the  students.  It  seeks  to  reflect  th 
best  spirit  and  serve  the  highest  interests  of  the  college. 

The  College  Annual,  founded  in  1903,  is  edited  and  put 
lished  each  year  by  the  junior  class  and  is  devoted  to  matters  c 

interest  to  the  different  college  classes. 

■ - t 

: 

SOCIETIES. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  The  Drury  Y.  ^ 
C.  A.  is  composed  of  the  most  active  students  in  the  colleg ; 
and  is  a branch  of  the  state  association.  Its  meetings  are  he; 
each  Sunday  evening  and  are  led  by  one  of  the  students,  a mer 
ber  of  the  faculty,  or  some  prominent  religious  worker,  ; 
number  of  courses  are  offered  each  year  by  the  association  f 
Bible  and  in  mission  study,  which  aim  to  interest  every  stude  , 
in  the  Bible  and  in  missions. 

The  Y.  M.  G.  A.  gives  an  annual  reception  to  students  an 
professors  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year.  Young  me 
are  urged  to  join  the  association. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association.  The  Young  Won 
en’s  Christian  Association  of  Drury  holds  regular  weekly  pray* 
meetings,  offers  particularly  strong  courses  in  mission  and  Bib 
study,  and  aims  in  many  ways  to  broaden  the  spiritual  life  e 
the  young  women  of  the  college.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  gives  a 
annual  reception  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  and  thij 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  young  women  to  hi 
come  acquainted  with  one  another.  Young  women  are  urged  f 
join  the  association. 
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Assistance  Rendered  by  Christian  Associations.  Both  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  glad  to  give  every  possible 
assistance  to  new  students  during  the  opening  days  of  college, 
and  at  all  times  are  at  the  service  of  both  new  and  old  students. 

The  associations,  at  the  opening  of  each  academic  year, 
have  committees  wearing  Drury’s  colors  (scarlet  and  gray) 
meet  the  trains.  These  committees  will  gladly  render  assist- 
ance to  new  students  by  escorting  them  to  the  college  and  by 
introducing  them  to  the.  friends  and  instructors  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

On  registration  day  a number  of  Christian  Association  men 
and  women  constitute  an  information  bureau  for  the  assistance 
of  new  students.  The  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the 
president  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  invite  new  students  to  inform  them 
regarding  their  expected  time  of  arrival  a few  days  before  col- 
lege opens. 

Literary  Societies.  There  are  four  literary  societies  con- 
nected with  the  college:  (1)  The  Drury  Oratorical  Association 

for  men,  (2)  the  Lauriferae  for  women,  (3)  the  Delta  Lambda 
Kappa,  and  (4)  the  Scientific  Society,  both  of  which  admit  men 
and  women. 

Fraternities.  The  following  chapters  of  fraternities  exist  at 
Drury  College:  For  men,  Beta  Iota  Chapter  of  Kappa  Alpha, 

Phi  Alpha  Sigma  (local)  and  the  Obelisk  (local).  For  women, 
Mu  Chapter  of  Zeta  Tau  Alpha,  Mu  Beta  (local),  and  Sigma 
Lambda  (local). 

Alumni  Association.  The  Alumni  Association  is  composed 
of  all  graduates  of  the  college.  It  holds  an  annual  business 
meeting  on  Wednesday  morning  of  commencement  week.  The 
annual  alumni  banquet  occurs  on  the  evening  of  commencement 
day. 

Local  associations  are  being  organized  to  include  in  their 
membership  all  graduates  and  former  students  of  the  college. 

The  object  of  these  associations  is  to  keep  strong  and  vital 
the  ties  which  bind  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Drury  to  their 
alma  mater,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  Drury  as  an  edu- 
cational center. 
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The  officers  of  the  association  are: 

Arthur  P.  Hall,  78,  President. 

J.  T.  White,  78,  Vice  President. 

Evelina  P.  Daggett,  ’98,  Recording  Secretary. 

Mary  B.  Bryan,  ’04,  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

Introductory  Statement.  The  college  year  is  divided  into 
two  semesters.  The  first  semester  begins  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  September  and  closes  with  the  mid-year  examinations 
which  are  held  during  the  last  week  in  January.  The  second 
semester  begins  with  the  first  week  in  February  and  closes 
with  commencement.  The  final  examinations  are  held  during 
the  first  week  in  June. 

Conduct.  Students  entering  the  college  become  members 
not  only  of  the  college  community,  but  also  of  the  city  commun- 
ity. They  are  expected  to  conduct  themselves  with  propriety  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places.  The  good  collegian  is  a gentleman, 
a lady,  and  a law-abiding  citizen,  and  an  aid  to  the  social  better- 
ment. Those  who,  after  warning,  do  not  adopt  and  act  on  this 
ideal  are  removed  from  the  institution. 

Drury  is  a Christian  college  and  as  such,  it  both  fosters  the 
moral  and  religious  life  and  requires  that  students  shall  attend 
public  worship  at  chapel  each  school  day  and  at  the  church  of 
their  choice  each  Sunday  morning  unless  detained  by  illness  or 
other  serious  cause. 

The  rules  governing  these  and  other  details  of  college  life 
and  conduct  are  published  separately  and  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation at  the  college  office. 

Physical  Culture  and  Athletics.  There  is  an  athletic  asso- 
ciation for  the  encouragement  and  conduct  of  manly  sports. 
The  climate  permits  outdoor  games  during  most  of  the  year. 
The  athletic  field,  380x450  feet,  has  an  excellent  baseball  diamond 
and  football  field,  surrounded  by  a running  track,  and  there  are 
several  fine  tennis  courts. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  physical  training  of  stu- 
dents. The  gymnasium  is  situated  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  athletic  field.  It  has  ample  accommodations  for  both  the 
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young  men  and  the  young  women  of  the  college,  is  thoroughly 
equipped,  and  contains  an  indoor  running  track  and  a first-class 
basket  ball  court. 

Athletic  Regulations.  All  athletic  sports  in  Drury  College  are 
controlled  by  the  Drury  Athletic  Association  under  the  supervision 
of  the  athletic  committee  of  the  faculty. 

In  order  that  the  athletic  sports  of  the  college  may  be  con- 
ducted in  orderly  and  business-like  manner  the  following  resolutions 
have  been  adopted,  governing  eligibility  of  students  who  engage  in 
athletic  contests,  and  for  the  financial  transactions  of  the  athletic 
association: 

1.  The  rules  governing  the  eligibility  in  athletic  contests  are 
those  adopted  and  known  as  the  Inter- Collegiate  Athletic  Rules. 

2.  The  scheduling  of  games  and  all  contracts  and  agreements 
by  and  between  the  Drury  Athletic  Association  and  other  athletic 
teams  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  both  parties.  One  of  the 
signed  copies  must  be  deposited  with  the  financial  secretary. 

3.  All  athletic  sports  are  arranged  for  and  conducted  by  the 
student  manager  elected  by  the  athletic  association  but  must  have 
the  approval  of  the  faculty  athletic  committee. 

4.  All  students  who  are  minors  and  who  propose  to  engage  in 
athletic  contests  must  previously  obtain  and  file  with  the  chairman 
of  the  althletic  committee  the  written  consent  of  parent  or  guardian. 

5.  A list  of  candidates  for  the  athletic  teams  shall  be  furnished 
by  the  coach  to  the  chairman  of  the  athletic  committee,  who  shall 
read  said  list  at  each  meeting  of  the  faculty  and  return  the  ap- 
proved list  to  the  coach.  If  no  delinquency  is  reported,  such  list 
will  hold  good  for  the  succeeding  two  week's. 

6.  All  receipts  from  games,  meets,  etc.,  are  to  be  turned  over 
by  the  treasurer  or  managers  to  the  financial  secretary. 

7.  No  purchase  is  to  be  made,  or  money  spent  for  service,  ex- 
cept under  and  with  the  authorization  of  the  athletic  committee. 

8.  No  purchase  of  supplies  or  contract  for  service  is  to  be 
made  In  the  name  of  the  athletic  association.  All  supplies  pur- 
chased and  contract  entered  into  are  to  be  made  in  the  name  of 
the  persons  contracting  for  same. 

9.  A receipt  for  all  disbursements  is  to  be  taken  upon  a 
voucher  provided  for  the  purpose. 
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part  II. 
ADMISSION. 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

The  regular  times  of  admission  are  the  Tuesday  before  com- 
mencement and  the  Tuesday  before  the  opening  of  the  first 
semester. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  all  candidates  who-  possibly 
can  do  so  either  present  themselves  in  June  or  apprise  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  entrance  of  their  intention  to  enter 
in  September.  i 

Each  student  applying  for  admission  must  bring  a testimo- 
nial of  good  moral  character  from  the  teacher  under  whom  he  or  , 
she  was  prepared  for  college , or  from  some  other  competent  per- 
son. A student  coming  from  another  college  must  also  present  t 
a letter  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Candidates  are  admitted  only  on  examination,  except  when 
they  come  from  accredited  schools  whose  preparatory  courses 
are  substantially  equivalent  to  the  requirements  for  admission. 
Candidates  from  such  schools  must  present  a certificate  and  a ; 

statement  of  the  grades  gained  and  of  the  work  done  in  each  sub-  j 

ject . The  diploma  of  graduation  will  not  suffice. 

Examinations  for  admission  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  I 

Wednesday,  June  3 and  4,  and  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  j 

September  16  and  17. 

The  admission  requirements  of  Drury,  as  defined  hereafter, 
are  in  substantial  agreement  with  those  of  other  institutions  on 
the  accepted  list  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching. 


FORMAL  STEPS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Credentials.  All  students  entering  for  the  first  time  shall 
first  present  themselves  to  the  committee  on  college  entrance  in 
Burnham  Hall. 


Each  candidate  for  admission  should  see  to  it  that  a detailed 
statement  of  all  secondary  school  work  completed  and  the  ground 
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covered  and  the  grade  in  each  subject,  properly  signed  by  the 
officers  of  the  certifying  preparatory  school,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  on  college  entrance  on  or  before  the  day  of  registration. 
Blanks  for  this  purpose  will  be  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the 
college  on  application.  These  credentials  should  be  sent  by  mail 
from  the  certifying  officer  direct  to  the  Entrance  Committee,  Drury 
College,  Springfield,  Missouri,  and  not  delivered  to  the  entering 
student.  In  case  such  a certificate  is  not  available  on  registration 
day,  the  student  may  submit  his  own  statement  of  work  done  in 
writing  and  he  will  be  assigned  to  provisional  standing  which  shall 
become  regular  standing  when  a satisfactory  official  statement  has 
been  filed  with  the  committee. 

Matriculation.  Before  being  admitted  to  registration  or  to  any 
class-room  work,  a student  enrolling  in  the  college  for  the  first  time 
must  present  himself  for  matriculation.  Those  entering  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  will  present  themselves  at  the  dean’s  office 
before  the  first  day  on  which  classes  meet.  Candidates  for  admission 
will  present,  (l)  A certificate  from  the  college  entrance  committee 
showing  that  the  entrance  requirements  have  been  met,  or  one  from 
the  committee  on  advance  standing  and  a certificate  of  honorable 
dismissal  when  the  student  seeks  to  enter  an  upper  class.  (2)  One 
or  more  testimonials  of  good  moral  character. 

Satisfactory  credentials  will  then  receive  final  approval;  in- 
structions will  be  given  with  reference  to  the  completion  or  cor- 
rection of  defective  credentials;  the  student  will  be  definitely  in- 
formed regarding  any  necessary  conditions.  Students  not  prepared 
to  elect  a major  will  be  assigned  to  some  member  of  the  faculty 
who  will  act  as  faculty  advisor  on  electives  until  such  time  as  the 
group  and  major  shall  have  been  determined.  After  matriculation 
is  thus  completed,  the  candidate  will  consult  his  faculty  advisor  in 
the  preparation  of  his  preliminary  schedule  and  may  then  proceed 
to  registration. 

Students  entering  college  later  than  the  opening  day  should 
present  themselves  at  the  dean’s  office  for  matriculation  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity. 

Registration.  Students  are  required  to  register  in  Burnham 
Hall  on  one  of  the  days  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  In  1913  these 
days  are  June  4 and  September  16. 

Anyone  not  doing  so  may  be  charged  a registration  fee  of  one 
dollar.  There  is  no  registration  fee  charged  those  who  register  on 
the  days  designated. 

Schedules  of  the  college  classes  and  blanks  for  preliminary 
schedules  will  be  available  in  Burnham  Hall  during  registration 
days. 

There  are  four  steps  in  registration. 

1.  The  student  will  prepare  a preliminary  schedule  in  con- 
sultation with,  his  faculty  advisor  on  electives.  When  completed 
it  must  be  signed  by  the  student  and  the  advisor. 

2.  The  preliminary  schedule  shall  be  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee on  schedules  of  the  class  to  which  he  has  been  assigned. 
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This  committee  will  issue  a permanent  schedule  which  must  be 
registered  with  the  class  officer  for  that  class. 

3.  The  registration  card  or  permanent  schedule  must  be  - 
presented  to  the  secretary  of  the  college,  who  will  sign  it  when  all 
bills  and  fees  are  'settled. 

4.  The  student  must  then  present  the  registration  card,  signed 
by  the  secretary  of  the  college,  to  each  instructor  for  admission 
to  class.  A student  failing  to  present  a registration  card,  properly 
signed,  will  not  be  admitted  to  any  class. 

No  registration  card  can  be  altered  except  on  a written  petition, 
approved  by  the  faculty  advisor  and  granted  by  vote  of  the  faculty. 

Graduate  students  shall,  on  the  day  of  registration,  file  a pre- 
liminary sohedule  with  the  committee  on  degrees.  This  committee 
will  then  issue  permanent  schedules  and  these  shall  be  treated 
as  the  registration  cards  of  undergraduates. 

Admission  Unit.  The  college  defines  the  meaning  of  “four 
years  of  high  school  or  academic  preparation”  required  for  col- 
lege entrance,  by  expressing  such  preparation  in  terms  of  units. 
“A  unit  is  the  amount  of  work  represented  by  five  recitations 
per  week  of  not  less  than  forty  minutes  each,  for  a school  year 
of  not  less  than  thirty-five  weeks.”  Four  weekly  recitations  of 
fifty-five  minutes  each  will  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
unit  as  defined  above. 

Units  Required.  Fifteen  units  are  demanded  of  all  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  regular  standing  in  the  freshman  class. 
Half  units  will  be  accepted  only  when  presented  in  addition  to 
integral  units  in  the  same  subject,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
sciences  may  be  regarded  as  one  subject.  Of  the  fifteen  units 
required  ten  and  a half  units  are  prescribed  and  four  and  a half 
elective. 


PRESCRIBED  UNITS. 

The  prescribed  units  are  as  follows  :* 


I. 

English, 

3 units. 

II. 

Foreign  Languages, 

3 units. 

III. 

History, 

1 unit. 

IV. 

Mathematics, 

2y2  units. 

V. 

Sciences, 

1 unit. 
10^2  units. 

*The  Roman  numerals  before  the  above  headings  refer  to  the 
groups,  which  are  described  in  the  following  pages;  the  Arabic 
numerals  following  the  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  different  sub- 
heads classified  under  the  groups. 
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ELECTIVE  UNITS. 

Four  and  a half  additional  units  must  be  chosen  from  the 


following  subjects: 

i, 

English, 

1 unit. 

n, 

1. 

French, 

1 to  3 units. 

11, 

2. 

German, 

1 to  3 units. 

11, 

3. 

Greek, 

1 to  3 units. 

11, 

4. 

Latin, 

1 to  4 units. 

hi, 

History, 

1 to  3 units. 

IV, 

Mathematics, 

Yz  to  1 unit. 

V, 

1. 

Botany, 

1 unit. 

■V, 

2. 

Chemistry, 

1 unit. 

V, 

3. 

Physiography, 

^ to  1 unit. 

V, 

4. 

Physics, 

1 unit. 

V-, 

5. 

Physiology, 

^ unit. 

V, 

6. 

Zoology, 

1 unit. 

VI, 

1. 

Drawing, 

Y*  to  1 unit. 

VI, 

2. 

Domestic  Science, 

1 unit. 

VI, 

3. 

Manual  Training, 

1 unit. 

VI, 

4. 

Music, 

1 to  2 units. 

Entrance  Deficiencies.  A student  who  is  deficient  in  not 
more  than  one  entrance  unit  may  be  admitted  to  irregular  stand- 
ing as  a freshman,  but  no  student  can  be  promoted  from  the 
freshman  class  unless  all  deficiencies  have  been  removed  by  pass- 
ing in  the  deficient  subjects  in  an  accredited  high  school  or 
academy,  or  by  passing  entrance  examinations  at  Drury.  If, 
however,  a student  has  other  entrance  units  but  is  deficient  in 
the  foreign  language  requirements,  he  can  remove  it  by  taking 
in  college  foreign  language  courses  additional  to  those  required. 
In  such  a case  one  language  course  in  college  with  six  semester 
hours  of  credit  is  counted  as  the  equivalent  of  one  and  one-half 
entrance  units.  No  work  taken  to  remove  an  entrance  deficiency 
can  be  counted  toward  college  graduation. 

Special  Students.  Special  students  of  two  classes  are 
admitted  into  the  college : 

1.  Students  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Drury  College 
may  be  admitted  to  the  college  classes  which  they  elect  pro- 
vided satisfactory  evidence  of  fitness  to  pursue  the  desired  work 
is  given. 
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2.  Persons  of  mature  judgment  and  experience  who  have 
not  completed  fourteen  units  of  high  school  work,  and  who  are 
not  candidates  for  a degree,  may  by  special  vote  of  the  faculty 
be  admitted  to  college  classes  to  which  they  are  qualified.  Such 
persons  must  satisfy  the  individual  instructors  of  their  ability 
to  do  the  work  desired. 

In  all  cases  special  students  must  have  the  approval  of  the 
instructor  before  enrolling  in  any  class. 

Advanced  Standing.  No  college  credit  is  given  for  high 
school  work  in  excess  of  entrance  requirements.  Students  be- 
lieving themselves  to  have  completed  work  of  college  grade  who 
are  without  credentials  are  given  the  privilege  of  a special  ex- 
amination under  the  rules  and  fees  governing  that  matter. 

Every  candidate  must  satisfy  all  entrance  requirements  be- 
fore he  can  apply  for  advanced  standing  and  his  class  standing 
will  be  provisionally  determined  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ditions indicated  in  part  three. 

A student  from  another  college  must  present  a letter  of 
honorable  dismissal  from  the  certifying  college.  Courses  of 
standard  college  rank,  equivalent  to  those  of  Drury,  pursued  in 
other  institutions  will  be  given  provisional  credit  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  a certified  official  record  of  the  work  done.  The 
question  of  the  equivalency  of  courses  must  be  determined  by 
the  committee  on  advanced  standing  and  approved  by  a vote  of 
the  faculty  before  any  grade  can  have  any  official  significance 
whatsoever.  In  cases  of  doubt,  the  committee  on  advanced 
standing  requires  the  approval  of  the  heads  of  the  departments 
involved  on  the  equivalency  of  work  offered  before  taking  com- 
mittee action. 

Provisional  standing  becomes  permanent  standing  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  in  Drury,  provided  all  work  has  been 
satisfactory. 

Not  more  than  thirty-six  semester  hours  of  college  credit 
will  be  granted  for  one  year’s  work  of  not  less  than  thirty-six 
weeks  done  in  residence  at  any  institution. 

Candidates  securing  advanced  standing  are  subject  to  all 
the  regulations  and  requirements  for  a Bachelor’s  Degree  from 
Drury  College. 
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DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  REQUIREMENTS. 


I.  ENGLISH. 

Three  units  must  be  offered  in  English. 

! A fourth  unit  in  English  cannot  be  granted  without  exam- 
jition  except  at  the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  English  de- 
jrtment. 

The  study  of  English  in  school  has  two  main  objects:  (1) 
ftnmand  of  correct  and  clear  English,  spoken  and  written; 
i»)  ability  to  read  with  accuracy,  intelligence,  and  appreciation. 

To  attain  these  ends,  a minimum  of  three  entrance  units  is 
rpiired, — one  in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  one  in  the  reading  of 
krary  masterpieces,  and  one  in  the  close  study  of  selected 
\'rks. 

1.  Grammar  and  Rhetoric — one  unit. 

2.  Reading — one  unit. 

! With  a view  to  large  freedom  of  choice , the  books  provided 
r reading  are  arranged  in  the  following  groups , from  each  of 
vich  at  least  two  selections  are  to  be  made,  except  as  otherwise 
0vided  under  Group  I. 

Group  I.  Classics  in  Translation. 

The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative 
esodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and 
I niel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther. 

The  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I,  II, 
l IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII. 

The  Iliad,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII, 
rv,  XV,  XVII,  XXI. 

The  2Eneid. 

(The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  .Eneid  should  be  read  in  English 
tnslations  of  recognized  literary  excellence.) 

For  any  selection  from  this  group  a selection  from  any 
O'er  group  may  be  substituted. 

Group  II.  Shakespeare — Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  Mer- 
cint  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  The  Tempest, 
fimeo  and  Juliet,  King  John,  Richard  II.,  Richard  III.,  Henry 

Coriolanus,  Julius  Caesar*  McB^th*  Hamlet* 

* If  not  chosen  for  study  under  B. 
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Group  III.  Prose  Fiction — Malory,  Morte  d'  Arthur  (aboi 
100  pages)  ; Bunyan,  Pilgrim's  Progress , Part  I;  Swift,  Gulliver  j 
Travels  (voyages  to  Lilliput  and  to  Brobdingnag)  ; Defoe,  Roll 
inson  Crusoe , Part  I;  Goldsmith,  Vicar  of  Wakefield ; Franc< 
Burney,  Evelina;  Scott’s  Novels  (any  one),  Guy  Mannerim 
Ivanhoe , Old  Mortality , Quentin  Durward , Rob  Roy,  The  Tali 
man;  Jane  Austen’s  Novels  (any  one)  ; Maria  Edgeworth,  Ca. 
tie  Rackrent,  or  The  Absentee;  Dickens’  Novels  (any  one 
David  Copperfield,  A Tale  of  Two  Cities;  Thackeray’s  Nove 
(any  one),  Henry  Esmond;  George  Eliot’s  Novels  (any  one 
Silas  Marner;  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Cranford;  Kingsley,  Westward  He 
or  Hereward,  the  Wake;  Reade,  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth 
Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone;  Hughes,  Tom  Brown's  School  Day j 
Stevenson,  Treasure  Island,  or  Kidnapped,  or  Master  of  Bailor 
trae;  Cooper’s  Novels  (any  one),  Last  of  the  Mohicans;  Po 
Selected  Tales;  Hawthorne,  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  C 
Twice  Told  Tales,  or  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 


Group  IV.  Essays,  Biography,  etc.— Addison  and  Steel; 
The  Sir  Roger  de  C overly  Papers,  or  Selections  from  the  Tath 
and  Spectator  (about  200  pages)  ; Boswell,  Selections  from  th 
Life  of  Johnson  (about  200  pages)  ; Franklin,  Autobiography 
Irving,  Selections  from  The  Sketch  Book  (about  200  pages),  c 
Life  of  Goldsmith;  Souther,  Life  of  Nelson;  Lamb,  Selection 
from  the  Essays  of  Elia  (about  100  pages)  ; Lockhart,  Selec 
tions  from  the  Life  of  Scott  (about  200  pages)  ; Thackeray 
Lectures  on  Swift,  Addison  and  Steele  in  the  English  Humorist; 
Macaulay,  any  one  of  the  following  essays : Lord  Clive,  Warre 
Hastings,  Milton,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Frederic  the  Greu 
Madame  d'Arblay.  Trevelyan,  Selections  from  the  Life  3 
Macaulay  (about  200  pages);  Ruskin , Sesame  and  Lilies,  o 
Selections  (about  150  pages)  ; Dana,  Two  Lears  Before  th 
Mast;  Lincoln,  Selections,  including  at  least  the  two  Inaugural: 
the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysburg,  the  Las 
Public  Address,  the  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  together  with 
brief  memoir  or  estimate  of  Lincoln;  Parkman,  The  Orego 
Trail;  Thoreau,  Walden;  Lowell,  Selected  Essays  (about  15 
pages)  ; Holmes,  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table;  Steven 
son,  An  Island  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a Donkey;  Huxley 
Autobiography  and  Selections  from  Lay  Sermons,  including  th 
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addresses  on  Improved  Natural  Knowledge,  A Liberal  Educa- 
tion, and  A Piece  of  Chalk;  a collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon, 
Lamb,  De  Quincey,  Hazlitt,  Emerson,  and  later  writers ; a col- 
lection of  Letters  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  V.  Poetry— Palgrave,  Golden  Treasury  (First 

Series),  Books  II  and  III,  with  special  attention  to  Dryden,  Col- 
lins, Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns;  Palgrave,  Golden  Treasury  (First 
Series),  Book  IV,  with  special  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats, 
and  Shelley  (if  not  chosen  for  study  under  B)  ; Goldsmith,  The 
Traveler,  and  The  Deserted  Village;  Pope,  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock;  a collection  of  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  as,  for 
example,  some  Robin  Hood  Ballads,  The  Battle  of  Otterburn, 
King  Estniere,  Young  Beichan,  Bewick  and  Grahame,  Sir  Patrick 
Spens,  and  a selection  from  later  ballads;  Coieridge,  The  An- 
cient Mariner,  Christabel,  and  Kubla  Khan;  Byron,  Childe  Har- 
old, Canta  III  or  IV,  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Scott,  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Marmion  (Home  and  School  Library)  ; 
Macaulay,  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Battle  of  Naseby,  The 
Armada,  Ivry;  Tennyson,  The  Princess,  or  Lynette,  Lancelot 
ind  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning,  Cavalier 
Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News 
from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home 
Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve 
Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a Villa— Down  in  the 
City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The  Patriot,  The  Pied  Piper,  “De 
Custibus  ” Instans  Tyrannus;  Arnold,  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  and 
The  Forsaken  Merman-,  Selections  from  American  Poetry,  with 
ipecial  attention  to  Poe,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier. 

3.  Studies  in  Literature — One  Unit. 

This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a natural  and 
ogical  continuation  of  the  student’s  earlier  reading,  with  greater  ' 
tress  laid  upon  form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words  and 
ihrases,  and  the  understanding  of  allusions.  The  books  pro- 
/lded  for  study  are  arranged  in  four  groups,  from  each  of  which 
>ne  selection  is  to  be  made. 

Group  I.  Drama— Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth, 
lamlet. 

Group  II.  Poetry— Milton,  L’Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and 
ither  Comus  or  Lycidas;  Tennyson,  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  The 
loly  Grail,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur.  The  selections  from 
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Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  in  Book  IV  of  Palgrave’sl 

Golden  Treasury  (First  Series).  j I 

Group  III.  Oratory— Burke,  Speech  on  Conciliation  with 1 
America;  Macaulay’s  Speech  on  Copyright  and  Lincoln  s Speech  I 
at  Cooper  Union;  Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  Webster’s! 
First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Group  IV.  Essays — Carlyle,  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a selec- . 
tion  from  Burns’  Poems;  Macaulay,  Life  of  Johnson;  Emerson  I 
Essay  on  Manners. 

II.  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

Three  units  must  be  offered  in  foreign  languages.  Two  o: 
these  must  be  in  a single  language.  One  year’s  work  in  a lan  j 
guage  will  not  be  granted  entrance  credit  unless  the  study  o j 
that  language  is  continued  in  college.  The  maximum  numbe  j 
of  units  which  may  be  offered  in  foreign' languages  is  seven.  : 

1.  French.  The  maximum  number  of  units  which  may  bij 
offered  in  French  is  three.  Students  intending  to  major  ii 
French  during  their  college  course  must  present  two  units  in 
Greek  or  in  Latin  and  two  units  in  French  or  in  German  upoij 
entrance. 

j.  First  Year  French — One  Unit. 

This  should  include  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  drill  in  prcj 
nunciation,  inflection  of  the  regular  and  a few  of  the  irreguL, 
verbs,  inflection  of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  and  the  elemental  j 
rules  of  syntax.  The  writing  of  easy  exercises  in  French,  H 
well  as  dictation  from  the  French,  and  the  reading  of  about  19 1 
pages  of  text  form  the  latter  part  of  the  work.  Grammar  sug- 
gested, Thieme  and  Effinger.  Reading  suggested,  Bruno,  I 

T our  de  la  France. 

2.  Second  Year  French— One  Unit. 

This  should  continue  the  work  of  the  first  year  and  com 
plete  the  study  of  the  irregular  verbs.  The  grammar  should  b 
reviewed,  and  the  writing  of  French  from  exercises  and  froi 
dictation  is  required.  The  reading  should  cover  about  300  page 
of  modern  prose,  stories,  and  plays.  Texts  suggested,  Mane 
LaTache  du  Petit  Pierre;  Labiche  and  Martin,  Le  Voyage  de  A I 
Perrichon;  Kron,  French  Daily  Life;  Halevy,  L’Abbe  Constanta 

3.  Third  Year  French— One  Unit. 

The  third-year  work  in  French  must  include  the  reading  c 
from  400  to  600  pages  of  French  prose,  stories,  and  plays,  t( 
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gether  with  practice  in  giving  paraphrases,  and  abstracts  of  texts 
read,  more  detailed  study  of  grammar,  and  writing  from  dic- 
; tation. 

2.  German.  The  maximum  number  of  units  which  may 
I be  offered  in  German  is  three.  Students  intending  to  major  in 
German  during  their  college  course  must  present  two  units  in 
Greek  or  two  units  in  Latin  and  two  units  in  German  upon 
entrance. 

1.  First  Year  German — One  Unit. 

This  should  include  thorough  and  complete  work  in  gram- 
' mar,  the  memorizing  of  idiomatic  expressions  and  short  poems, 

| with  a large  amount  of  oral  and  dictation  work.  The  purpose 
should  be  to  give  the  pupil  a speaking  as  well  as  a reading 
knowledge  of  German.  About  150  pages  of  easy  text  should  be 
read.  Texts  suggested,  Collar,  First  Year  German;  Mueller  and 
Wenckebach,  Glueck  Auf ; Gerstaecker,  Germelshausen. 

2.  Second  Year  German — One  Unit. 

This  should  include  the  reading  of  about  300  pages  of  mod- 

German,  drill  in  translating  into  German  easy  variations  on 
the  daily  reading,  with  abstracts,  written  and  oral,  of  selected 
passages.  Grammar  work  should  be  continued  throughout  the 
year. 

3 • Third  Year  German — One  Unit. 

This  should  include  the  reading  of  about  400  to  450  pages 
of  moderately  difficult  German  in  both  prose  and  verse  together 
with  paraphrases  and  abstracts,  oral  and  written,  and  a detailed 
review  of  grammar. 

3.  Greek.  The  maximum  number  of  units  which  may  be 
offered  in  Greek  is  three.  Students  intending  to  major  in  Greek 
in  college  must  present  four  units  in  Latin,  or  two  units  in  Latin 
and  two  units  in  Greek. 

/.  Grammar  and  Composition — One  Unit. 

Elementary  Greek  as  presented  by  Ball’s  or  some  other 
standard  beginner’s  book  and  grammar. 

2.  Xenophon — One  Unit. 

Xenophon  s Anabasis , four  books,  or  an  equivalent  amount 
af  similar  Attic  Greek, 
i 3.  Homer — One  Unit. 

Homer’s  Iliad  or  Odyssey , three  books. 
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Greek  Prose  Composition  based  on  Xenophon's  Anabasis  is 


required. 

4.  Latin.  The  maximum  number  of  units  which  may  be  ! 
offered  in  Latin  is  four.  Two  units  must  be  offered  by  students  i 
who  wish  to  continue  Latin  in  college.  Students  intending  to  j 
major  in  Latin  in  college  must  present  four  units  in  Latin  upon  ( 
entrance. 

j.  Grammar  and  Composition — One  Unit. 

Elementary  Latin  Book,  with  grammar  and  easy  reading. 

2.  Caesar — One  Unit. 

Caesar's  Gallic  War , four  books. 

3.  Cicen> — One  Unit. 

Six  orations  of  Cicero,  including  the  Manilian  Law. 

4.  Vergil — One  Unit. 

Vergil’s  Aineid,  six  books.  • 

Latin  Prose  Composition  based  on  Csesar  and  Cicero  is  re- 
quired. | 


One  unit  must  be  offered  in  history.  The  maximum  number 
of  units  which  may  be  offered  in  history  is  three.  Students  in- 
tending  to  major  in  history  must  present  two  units  upon  en- i 


To  meet  the  requirements,  the  work  done  in  history  must  be 
equal  to  the  work  done  in  the  “first  class  high  schools  of  thfi 
state.  In  connection  with  the  standard  text-book,  collateral  read- 
ing and  topical  work  should  be  required. 


Two  and  one-half  units  are  required  in  mathematics.  The 
maximum  number  of  units  which  may  be  offered  in  mathematic? 
is  three  and  one-half. 

1.  Algebra— One  and  One-half  Units. 


III.  HISTORY. 


trance. 


1.  Ancient  History — One  Unit. 

2.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History — One  Unit. 

3.  English  History — One  Unit. 

4.  American  History — One  Unit. 

5.  Civil  Government — One-half  Unit. 


IV.  MATHEMATICS. 


Admission. 
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(Algebra,  including  quadratic  equations  and  the  progressions. 
The  work  must  be  the  equivalent  of  that  covered  in  Beman  and 
Smith  s Academic  Algebra  or  a text  of  equal  merit. 

2.  Plane  Geometry — One  Unit. 

Plane  Geometry,  the  whole  of  the  five  books,  including  the 
demonstration  of  numerous  original  theorems  and  the  solution 
of  numerical  exercises.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  dem- 
onstration of  originals.  The  text-book  suggested  is  Beman  and 
Smith  s,  Wells’  or  Wentworth’s  Plane  Geometry. 

3 • Solid  Geometry — One-half  Unit. 

The  work  required  in  solid  geometry  must  include  the  theo- 
rems and  constructions  given  in  the  standard  texts,  such  as 
Beman  and  Smith’s,  Wentworth’s,  Wells’,  or  Phillip  and  Fisher’s. 
The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci, 
problems  is  required. 

4-  Trigonometry— One-half  Unit. 

Proofs  of  the  principal  formulas,  particularly  the  sine,  co- 
sine, and  tangent  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  angles; 
solution  of  simple  trigonometric  equations;  the  derivation  of  the 
law  of  sines,  the  law  of  cosines,  and  the  law  of  tangents;  and 
the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles. 

V.  SCIENCES. 

One  unit  must  be  offered  in  science.  The  maximum  num- 
ber of  units  which  may  be  offered  in  science  is  five.  Students 
intending  to  major  in  science  must  present  two  units  upon  en- 


1.  Botany — One  Unit. 

One  year  s work  is  required,  consisting  of  three  recitations 
and  two  double  periods  of  laboratory  and  field  work.  The  anat- 
omy, histology,  and  physiology  of  type  plants  of  the  thallophytes, 
ryophytes,  ptendophytes  and  spermatophytes  should  be  studied, 
the  work  should  emphasize  evolution,  classification,  ecology  and 
sconomic  botany. 

2.  Chemistry— One  Unit. 

One  year’s  work  is  required,  consisting  of  three  recitations 
md  two  double  periods  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  The  text- 
)Oo  s ^ve  student  a connected  and  comprehensive 
new  of  the  fundamental  laws  and  important  facts  in  elementary 
chemistry  Text  book  suggested,  McPherson  and  Henderson’s 
r Newells  or  Remsen’s  Briefer  Course 
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3.  Physical  Geography — One-half  to  One  Unit. 

The  preparation  should  consist  of  the  study  of  a standard 
text-book,  such  as  Gilbert  and  Bringham’s  Introduction , sup- 
plemented by  lectures,  laboratory  and  field  work.  One-half 
unit’s  credit  is  given  for  one-half  year’s  work  and  one  unit  for 
one  year’s  work. 

4.  Physics — -One  Unit. 

One  year’s  work  is  required,  consisting  of  three  recitations 
and  two  double  periods  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  Each 
student  is  expected  to  keep  a careful  record  of  all  experiments, 
with  discussion  of  same.  Text-book  suggested,  Millikan  and 

Gale’s. 

5.  Physiology — One-half  Unit. 

The  work  should  include  some  knowledge  of  human  anat- 
omy, the  nature  of  foods,  the  essential  facts  of  digestion  ab- 
sorption, circulation,  secretion,  and  respiration,  together  with  the 
study  of  the  nervous  system  and  its  functions.  The  student, 
should  keep  a note-book  indicating  the  character  of  study  by 
careful  outline  drawings,  with  explanations  of  such  drawings. 
standard  text-book  is  essential. 

6.  Zoology — One  Unit. 

The  time  devoted  to  Zoology,  and  the  nature  of  the  work, 
should  be  similar  to  that  of  Botany.  Type  animals  of  the 
various  branches  or  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom  should  be  dis- 
sected The  laboratory  work  should  be  associated  with  he 
work  and  the  study  of  a standard  text.  Some  attention  should; 
be  given  to  the  evolution  and  classification  of  animals. 

VI.  FREE  ELECTIVES  WITH  LIMITED  CREDIT.  f 


1.  Drawing. 

j.  Freehand — One-half  Unit. 

The  student  must  be  able  to  make  freehand,  accurate  ou 
lines  or  shaded  drawings  of  geometrical  forms;  must  be  famihar 
with  the  use  of  ordinary  instruments,  and  solve  geometrlca' 
problems  with  accuracy  and  rapidity;  must  be  practiced  in 
drawing  of  the  ellipse,  the  parabola,  and  the  hyperbola ; and 
must  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  projection,  being  able 
represent  solid  geometrical  and  other  forms  on  a plane  surface^ 
The  student  must  present  not  less  than  twenty  drawings  as 
specimens  of  his  work. 
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2.  Mechanical — One-half  Unit. 

A standard  secondary  course  will  be  accepted  when  the 
student  s plates  made  in  the  course  have  been  approved  by  the 
college  department  of  drawing. 

2.  Domestic  Science — One  Unit. 

Credit  will  be  granted  in  domestic  science  only  when  the 
course  has  been  completed  in  a department  of  domestic  science 
approved  by  the  accrediting  committee  of  the  college. 

3.  Manual  Training — One  Unit 

Credit  will  be  granted  in  manual  training  only  when  the 
course  has  been  completed  in  a department  of  manual  training 
approved  by  the  accrediting  committee  of  the  college. 

4.  Music — One  to  Two  Units. 

If  two  units  are  offered  in  music,  the  second  one  must  be 
in  a theoretical  course. 

/.  Piano — One  Unit. 

The  completion  of  the  fourth  grade  as  given  in  the  course 
of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  or  its  equivalent. 

Organ— One  Unit. 

Whitings  Six  Months  on  the  Organ;  Rinck’s  Chorals ; va- 
ried; Buck’s  Studies  in  Pedal  Phrasing;  Rinck’s  Organ  School 
Part  III. 

3.  Voice — One  Unit. 

The  completion  of  one  year  of  study  in  voice  under  the 
vocal  department  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  or  its  equiva- 
lent. 

4 • Harmony— One  Unit. 

; The  scales,  regular  and  altered  chords,  modulation,  suspen- 
sions, appogiaturas,  organ  point.  Exercises  from  a figured  bass. 

5*  History — One  Unit. 

The  development  of  the  musical  forms  and  an  acquaintance 
! with  the  lives  and  compositions  of  the  great  composers  since 


ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION. 

Students  who  are  deficient  in  the  number  of  accredited 
units,  or  who  are  not  admitted  by  certificate,  can  be  admitted 
only  by  examination  in  the  non-accredited  preparatory  subjects. 
The  character  of  the  examination  in  each  case  is  indicated  by 
the  extent  of  the  preparation  presupposed  by  the  definition  of 
the  respective  units. 
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ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE. 

Certificates  issued  by  secondary  schools  whose  names  ap- 
pear upon  the  accredited  list  of  the  college  will  be  accepted  in 
place  of  examinations  in  the  preparatory  subjects  in  which  the 
entrance  requirements  of  the  college  are  fully  covered  by  the 
certificates.  The  official  list  of  accredited  schools  is  on  file 
at  the  college  office  and  information  will  be  cheerfully  fur- 
nished on  application  to  the  secretary. 

Certificates  issued  by  other  high  schools  and  academies, 
concerning  whose  standing  the  faculty  is  satisfied,  are  eligible 
for  acceptance  in  place  of  examinations.  A certificate  will  in 
no  case  be  accepted  instead  of  examinations  unless  the  student 
has  been  duly  graduated  after  having  completed  a full  course 
in  the  school.  A school  which  desires  the  certificate  privilege 
should  make  application,  through  its  principal,  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  entrance.  It  should  furnish  full  particu-  , 
lars  regarding  its  work  on  a blank  supplied  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  A catalogue  or  circular  of  the  school  should 
be  forwarded  with  the  application. 

There  are  also  some  “partially  accredited  schools’*  which 
do  not  fulfill  all  the  requirements  of  an  accredited  school,  but 
offer  at  least  twelve  approved  units.  Work  done  in  these  schools 
is  accepted  for  entrance  so  far  as  it  is  approved,  but  their  grad- 
uates must  submit  to  an  examination  in  other  subjects  which  - 
they  wish  to  offer  for  entrance. 

Admission  by  certificate  is  in  all  cases  provisional,  and  it 

is  understood  that  the  privilege  may  be  withdrawn  from  any 
school  if  the  preparation  given  students  shall  prove  to  be  de- 
ficient. 

Each  certificate  must  be  made  out  on  a blank  furnished 
(on  application)  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  entrance, 
and  must  give  information  regarding  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  work  of  the  student  in  each  subject.  This  should  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  entrance  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  school  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  not  later 
than  one  week  before  the  opening  of  college . It  should  in  no 
case  be  delivered  to  the  entering  student.  The  certificate  will 
be  accepted  only  to  the  extent  that  it  actually  covers,  or  is 
equivalent  to,  the  published  requirements  for  admission. 
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PART  III. 

CLASS  STANDING  AND  DEGREES. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS. 


Undergraduate  students  are 
and  special.  Graduate  students 
number  of  years  of  registration 
ing  of  the  Bachelor’s  Degree. 


classified  as  regular,  irregular, 
are  classified  according  to  the 
in  the  college  after  the  award- 


A Regular  Student  is  a student  who  is  free  from  condi- 
tions and  deficiencies  and  who  is  doing  full  work  as  a fresh- 
man, sophomore,  junior  or  senior.  Full  work  consists  in  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  sixteen,  and  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years  of  fifteen  recitation*  hours  per  week  in  courses  of 
instruction  in  the  respective  years.- 

An  Irregular  Student  is  a student  who  is  classified  as  a 
freshman,  sophomore,  junior  or  senior,  but  who  is  either  not 
carrying  full  work  in  the  class  in  which  he  is  enrolled  or  one 
who  is  conditioned  or  deficient  in  one  or  more  studies. 

A Special  Student  is  a student  who  pursiTes  particular 
studies  without  reference  to  graduation. 

Regular  and  irregular  students  have  class  standing — that  is^, 
are  ranked  as  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors  or  seniors— but^ 
special  students  have  no  class  standing.  Class  standing  can  be 
gained  only  by  satisfying  the  following  requirements: 

A Regular  Freshman  is  a student  who  has  presented  fifteen 
units  for  admission,  and  who  is  doing  full  freshman  work. 

A Regular  Sophomore  is  a student  who  has  completed  all 
admission  requirements,  who  has  completed  the  work  of  the 

freshman  year,  and  who  is  doing  full  work  in  the  sophomore 
year. 


*Two  hours  of  laboratory  work 

hour. 


are  counted  as  one  recitation 
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A Regular  Junior  is  a student  who  has  gained  the  rank 
of  a regular  sophomore,  who  has  completed  the  work  of  the 
sophomore  year,  and  who  is  doing  full  work  in  the  junior 
year. 

A Regular  Senior  is  a student  who  has  gained  the  rank 
of  a regular  junior,  who  has  completed  the  work  of  the  junior 
year,  and  who  is  doing  full  work  in  the  senior  year. 

An  Irregular  Freshman  is  a student  who  has  presented  four- 
teen of  the  fifteen  units  required  for  admission,  or  a student 
admitted  to  class  standing  and  having  credits  for  less  than 
twenty-three  semester  hours.  Students  who  at  the  end  of  their 
freshman  year,  either  have  not  completed  the  fifteen  units  re-  ( 
quired  for  unconditional  admission,  or  who  have  not  at  least 
twenty-three  semester  hours  to  their  credit,  cannot  advance  in 
class  standing.  Such  students  are  classified  as  freshmen  until 
all  conditions  and  deficiencies  are  removed. 

An  Irregular  Sophomore  is  a student  who  has  completed  1 
the  entrance  requirements  and  who  has  a total  credit  of  at  least  ? 
twenty-three  semester  hours  and  less  than  thirty-five  semester 
hours.  Students  who  at  the  end  of  their  sophomore  year  either 
have  not  removed  all  freshman  conditions  and  deficiencies,  or 
who  have  not  at  least  fifty-six  semester  hours  to  their  credit,  j 
cannot  advance  in  class  standing.  Such  students  are  classified  . 
as  sophomores  until  all  conditions  and  deficiencies  are  removed.  . 

An  Irregular  Junior  is  a student  who  has  completed  the  l 
entrance  requirements,  the  full  work  of  the  freshman  year,  and  j 
who  has  a credit  of  at  least  fifty-six  semester  hours  and  less  , 
than  sixty-four  semester  hours.  Students  who  at  the  end  of  f 
their  junior  year  either  have  not  removed  all  sophomore  condi-. 
tions  and  deficiencies,  or  who  have  not  at  least  eighty-eight 
semester  hours  to  their  credit,  cannot  advance  in  class  stand- 
ing. Such  students'  are  classified  as  juniors  until  all  conditions 
and  deficiencies  are  removed. 

An  Irregular  Senior  is  a student  who  has  completed  the  | 
entrance  requirements,  the  full  work  of  the  freshman  and  j 
sophomore  years,  and  who  has  a total  credit  of  at  least  eighty 
eight  semester  hours  and  less  than  ninety-five  semester  hours.  ^ 
Students  who  at  the  end  of  their  s'enior  year  have  not  removed 
all  conditions,  deficiencies  and  irregularities,  and  who  have  not  ! 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  semester  hours  to  their  credit,  j 
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cannot  graduate  until  the  commencement  subsequent  to  the 
| gaming  of  the  requisite  credit. 

Special  Students  are  subject  to  all  the  general  regulations 
| of  the  college  in  regard  to  registration,  conduct,  attendance  at 
1 classes  and  chapel,  absences,  examinations,  conditions  and  defi- 
ciences,  and  to  all  of  the  particular  requirements  of  the  major 
elected.  Unless  excused  by  a special  vote  of  the  faculty  spe- 
cial students  are  required  to  take  the  prescribed  work  in  physical 
culture  during  the  first  and  second  years  of  their  attendance. 

If  a special  student  is  deficient  or  conditioned  in  two  courses 
m any  semester,  or  if  at  any  time  a special  student  has  an  accu- 
mulation of  three  conditions  or  deficiencies  recorded  against 
him  his  connection  with  the  college  is  thereby  terminated. 
Special  students  may  become  regular  by  complying  with 
1 the  entrance  requirements  and  the  work  necessary  for  the  class 
standing  which  is  desived. 

Amount  of  Class  Work.  Irregular  and  special  students  are 

expected  to  elect  full  work  unless  excused  by  the  elective  com- 
mittee. 

All  requests  for  a schedule  of  more  than  sixteen  hours 
of  recitation  work  or  for  a schedule  of  less  than  fifteen  hours 
of  recitation  work  must  be  approved  by  the  student’s  faculty 

advisor  and  presented  in  writing  to  the  chairman  of  the  elective 
committee.  ecuve 

durinp°  TTl  “ to  elect  m°re  than  sixteen  hours 

mg  the  first  and  second  years  or  more  than  fifteen  hours 

trraTe8  thlrd  and  fourth  years  unless  his  record  shows  a 
grade  of  B or  above  in  at  least  two  subjects  and  that  he  has 

for  theTf  3 °f  ° °r  bd0W  ^ m°re  than  two  subjects 

tor  the  last  preceding  semester. 

If  the  work  of  any  student  who  has  been  permitted  to  take 

,h.e  7"'"  of  work  i,  re^ed 

tory  t°  the  faculty,  such  student  will  be  required  to  drop  the 
additional  work  if,  after  he  has  been  warned,  he  fails  to  do  sat- 
s factory  work  in  all  his  classes. 

Maximum  College  Credit.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for 
re  than  eighteen  recitation  hours  per  week.  This  rule  applies 
o work  being  made  up  outside  of  class  unless  the  student  has 
een  regularly  registered  and  has  attended  one-half  the  meetings 
>f  the  course  in  which  the  condition  to  be  removed  occurred 
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Additional  work  may  be  taken  without  college  credit  by  a special 
vote  of  the  faculty. 


No  Credit.  No  credit  towards  graduation  will  be  given  for 
more  than  eighteen  hours  in  education;  for  more  than  thirty 
hours  in  a major  of  a culture  group;  for  more  than  thirty-six 
hours  in  a pre-professional  group ; for  a single  year  of  beginning 
work  in  a foreign  language  unless  that  work  has  been  preceded 
by  three  years  of  consecutive  college  work  in  some  one  foreign 
language ; or  for  work  in  methods  and  practice  teaching. 


Loss  of  Credit.  Excused  absences  from  recitations  and 
chapel  are  permitted  without  penalty  up  to  one-ninth  of  the 
total  number  of  exercises  of  the  semester  in  each  course.  All 
unexcused  absences  count  zero  in  computing  the  term  grade. 
In  case  the  total  of  absences  both  excused  and  unexcused  exceed 


the  above  limit,  the  student  loses  one-tenth  of  the  semester  , 
hour  of  credit  for  each  unexcused  absence  and  one-half  as  much 


for  each  excused  absence. 

This  rule  does  not  apply  to  absences  caused  by  prolonged  ; 
illness  or  by  the  duties  of  any  official  representative  of  the 
college.  The  administrative  details  of  this  regulation  are  pub- 
lished in  the  booklet  of  rules  and  regulations. 


Credit  for  Quality.  In  computing  hours  for  graduation, 
each  hour  of  A grade  won  as  a regular  junior  or  a regular  sen- 


ior, shall  count  one  and  one-third  hours,  provided  that  the  total  > 
excess  credit  for  quality  shall  in  no  case  exceed  nine  semester 
hours 


Master’s  Credit.  If  a student  at  graduation  has  more  than 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  semester  hours  required  for 
graduation,  only  the  required  amount  will  be  considered  in  de- 
termining whether  or  not  the  candidate  is  entitled  to  the  Bache- 
lor’s degree  with  distinction.  But  advanced  work  taken  during 
the  senior  year  in  excess  of  the  work  required  for  the  Bache- 
lor’s degree,  if  the  grade  A or  B has  been  attained  in  such  work, 
may,  by  vote  of  the  faculty,  be  counted  as  partial  fulfillment 
of  the  work  required  of  a candidate  for  the  Master’s  degree. 

Change  of  Studies.  No  student  may  discontinue  any  study 
in  which  he  has  been  enrolled,  or  begin  a study  in  which  he  was 
not  enrolled  at  registration,  except  on  the  recommendation  ot 
the  instructor. 


BoM 
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All  requests  involving  a change  of  study  or  studies  must  be 
approved  by  the  student’s  faculty  advisor  and  presented  in 
writing  to  the  chairman  of  the  elective  committee. 

Change  of  Groups.  No  student  may  change  his  major 
except  by  a special  vote  of  the  faculty. 

All  requests  involving  such  a change  must  be  approved  by 
the.  student's  faculty  advisor  and  presented  in  writing  to  the 
chairman  of  the  elective  committee. 

Examinations.  1.  Examinations  will  be  given  in  all  sub- 
jects at  the  end  of  each  semester.  No  seniors  are  excused 
from  examinations  but  their  examinations  will  be  held  one  week 
before  the  regular  examinations  in  the  second  semester. 

2.  Students  failing  to  appear  for  examinations  at  the  reg- 
ular time  will  be  charged  a fee  of  $2.00  for  each  extra  exami- 
nation, unless  excused  for  sickness  or  other  sufficient  reason. 

3.  Students  failing  at  the  regular  time  shall  be  given 
another  examination  the  third  Friday  or  Saturday  after  the 
opening  of  the  next  semester  following  the  failure  without  the 
payment  of  a fee.  A student  failing  in  the  second  examination 
will  be  charged  a fee  of  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  examination. 

4.  A student  absent  from  an  examination  without  excuse 
shall  be  conditioned. 

. 5-  In  makin&  up  conditions,  only  a passing  mark  shall  be 


‘‘u“  OI  a receiPt  trom  the  secretary,  showing  that  all  fees  have 
been  paid. 

The  marks  are  based  on  a scale  of  letters,  namely: 

A,  or  Excellent,  indicating  a grade  of  93  or  above. 

B,  or  Good,  indicating  a grade  between  85  and  93. 

C,  or  Fair  indicating  a grade  between  78  and  85. 

D,  or  Poor,  indicating  a grade  between  70  and  78. 

E,  or  Conditioned,  indicating  a grade  between  60  and  70. 


given. 


Reports.  The  average  grades  are  given  to  each  student  by 
registrar  at  the  close  of  each  semester,  except  when  stu- 
,S  hav,®  falIed  to  pay  the  course  fees.  In  such  cases  the 


muicaies  a c 

removed  by  examination.  F indicates 


} is  required  for  each  semes- 
a condition,  which  may  be 


a failure,  which  can  be 
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removed  only  by  repeating  the  class  work,  unless  excused  by 
the  faculty.  In  no  case  can  any  credit  whatsover  be  gained 
by  an  F.  All  conditions  and  failures  in  studies  prescribed  in 
a student’s  group  must  be  removed  before  graduation,  but  con- 
ditions and  failures  in  elective  courses  may  be  allowed  to  go  by 
default  by  vote  of  the  faculty,  provided  a corresponding  number 
of  semester  hours  in  other  courses  with  a grade  of  C or  above 
is  offered  as  a substitute.  Such  substitution  will  prevent 
graduation  with  distinction. 

Physical  Culture.  All  freshmen,  sophomores  and  specials 
are  required  to  take  physical  exercise  two  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  college  year.  This  work  is  done  in  gymnasium 
classes  under  competent  instructors,  except  in  case  of  the  mem- 
bers  of  regular  athletic  teams.  Such  members  are  exc1^se 
from  gymnasium  work  during  the  season  of  the  team  to  which 

each  belongs. 

Rhetoricals.  All  sophomores  and  juniors  who  do  not  take 
active  parts  in  one  of  the  college  literary  societies  are  required 
to  deliver  an  oration  each  year. 

Every  junior  must  submit  one  theme,  of  not  less  than  1,000 
words,  each  semester,  to  the  English  department  for  criticism 
Every  senior  must  submit  a carefully  prepared  and  typewritten 
essay,  of  not  less  than  2,500  words,  on  or  before  the  first  of 
April  to  the  English  department  for  criticism. 

Majors.  All  freshmen  may  and  all  sophomores  must  elect 
a major  study  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Anyone  fat  mg  to  > 
do  so  within  a reasonable  time  after  the  beginning  o is  s 
more  year  loses  the  privilege  of  electing  and  will  be  assigned 
major  by  the  elective  committee. 

The  major  study  must  be  chosen  in  some  one  department  o 
instruction  offering  a major  group  from  a subject  that  may  e 
studied  throughout  the  sophomore,  junior  and  senior  yea  , 
a minimum  credit  of  eighteen  semester  hours.  Elementary  wor 
cannot  be  counted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  major  require- 
ment The  maximum  amount  of  credit  in  a single  departmen 
that  may  be  offered  for  a Bachelor’s  Degree  in  thirty  hours  in  a 
culture  group  and  thirty-six  hours  in  a pre-professional  group. 
Work  beyond  this  maximum  may  be  counted  toward  a Master 

Degree. 
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Honorable  Mention.  A student  carrying  full  work  and 
averaging  a grade  of  A in  all  courses  during  one  year  will 
receive  honorable  mention  on  the  commencement  program  and 
in  the  next  annual  catalogue. 

Departmental  Honors  will  be  awarded  at  graduation  to  a 
student  who  has  taken  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours  under  a 
single  department  and  who  has  gained  an  avterage  grade  of  A in 
all  the  work  done  under  that  department.  Departmental  honors 
will  be  designated  on  the  commencement  program  and  in  the 
next  annual  catalogue. 

Commencement  Honors.  The  student  of  the  graduating 
i class  who  has  been  in  attendance  at  the  college  at  least  three 
years  and  whose  average  grade  is  the  highest  throughout  his 
( college  course,  is  awarded  First  Honor  with  the  Valedictory.  . 

The  student  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  been  in  attend- 
ance at  the  college  at  least  three  years  and  whose  average  grade 
is  the  second  highest  throughout  his  college  course  is  awarded 
the  Second  Honor  with  the  Salutatory. 

Degrees.  All  degrees  conferred  by  the  college  are  awarded 
by  vote  of  the  board  of  trustees  on  recommendation  of  the  fac- 
ulty. Four  degrees  are  conferred:  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  the  degree  . of  Bachelor  of  Science,  the.  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science.  The  degrees  of 
, Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  are  awarded  with 
the  designation  of  the  course  under  which  the  major  was  chosen. 
,At  least  one  year  of  registration,  devoted  to  studies  approved  by 
the  faculty,  is  required  of  a candidate  for  any  degree. 

A single  condition,  irregularity,  or  deficiency  will  prevent  a 
'senior  from  graduating  with  his  class,  but  when  it  is  removed 
the  student  may  be  granted  his  degree  as  of  his  class  at  some 
isubsequent  commencement. 

All  seniors  entitled  to  receive  a diploma  must  present  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  degrees  on  or  before  the  first  of' 
June  a receipt,  signed  by  the  secretary,  stating  that  the  student 
has  paid  his  diploma  fee,  and  arranged  all  his  accounts  with  the 
college,  before  the  diploma  will  be  issued. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  on  graduates  of  all  major 
groups  except  those  listed  as  pre-professional  groups. 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  a candidate  must  have  completed  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
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four  semester  hours  of  work  in  a correlated  group  of  studies 
approved  by  the  faculty. 

Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  on  graduates  majoring  in 
one  of  the  pre-professional  groups. 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  a candidate  must  have  completed  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  hours  of  work  in  an  approved  pre-professional 
group  or  in  a cultural  group  in  science  or  mathematics. 

Grades  of  Distinction  in  the  Bachelor’s  Degrees.  A candi- 
date is  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  either  for  an  ordinary  degree  or  a degree 
with  distinction  in  one  of  three  grades. 

Any  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  attained  grade 
C,  or  a higher  grade,  in  all  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
semester  hours  required  for  graduation  is  recommended  for  a , 
degree  with  distinction  on  the  following  conditions . 

1.  If  a student  has  attained  a grade  A or  B in  sixty 
semester  hours  he  is  recommended  for  a degree  cam  laude. 

2.  If  a student  has  attained  not  less  than  B in  ninety 
semester  hours,  at  least  thirty  of  which  are  graded  A,  he  is 
recommended  for  a degree  magna  cum  laude. 

3.  If  a student  has  attained  grade  A in  one  hundred  semes- 
ter hours  he  is  recommended  for  a degree  summa  cum  laude. 

Master  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the  col-  \ 
lege,  or  of  another  institution  of  similar  standards,  who  have  < 
satisfactorily  completed  specialized  courses  of  study,  prescribed 
by  the  professors  of  the  special  departments  under  which  the 
students  are  studying,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty. 
The  amount  of  work  required  is  the  equivalent  of  twenty-four 
semester  hours  and  a thesis.  Advanced  work  taken  during  the 
senior  year  in  excess  of  the  work  required  for  the  Bachelor  s 
degree,  if  the  grade  A or  B has  been  attained  in  such  work, 
may  by  vote  of  the  faculty  be  counted  as  a partial  fulfillment  of 
the  work  required  of  a candidate  for  the  Master  s degree. 

Registration.  A candidate  for  the  Master’s  degree  must 
register  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  in  which  he  ex- 
pects the  degree  to  be  conferred.  At  registration  every  gradu- 
ate student,  whether  a candidate  for  a Master  s degree  or  not, 
is  required  to  file  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  degrees 
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a list  of  his  studies  for  the  year.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
list  students  must  consult  with  the  professors  of  the  departments 
under  which  they  intend  to  study.  The  approval  of  this  list 
by  the  faculty  constitutes  formal  admission  to  candidacy  for  the 
Master’s  degrees. 

The  Plan  of  Study  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must 
be  pursued  with  a definite  aim  in  view.  The  work  must  be 
done  wholly  under  one  department  or,  at  most,  under  two 
departments.  It  may  be  done  either  in  or  in  connection  with 
advanced  courses  of  instruction,  or  independently  of  them.  The 
branch  of  study  in  which  the  Master’s  Degree  is  conferred  is 
recorded  on  the  diploma,  on  the  commencement  program  and  in 
the  next  following  annual  catalogue. 

Thesis.  The  subject  of  the  thesis  must  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  student  and  the  professor  of  the  department  under 
which  the  thesis  belongs.  The  thesis  must  be  typewritten  and 
bound.  It  must  have  a table  of  contents  and  a list  of  authori- 
ties consulted.  If  accepted,  the  thesis  will  be  deposited  in  the 
college  library.  It  must  be  submitted  to  the  professor  under 
whose  direction  it  was  written  on  or  before  the  first  of  May  of 
the  year  in  which  the  candidate  expects  the  degree  to  be  con- 
ferred. 

Examinations  will  be  held  in  May  of  each  year  by  the 
professor  or  professors  under  whose  direction  the  candidate 
has  been  studying.  All  examinations  must  be  completed  before 
the  last  faculty  meeting  of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  is  to 
be  conferred. 

Application  for  further  information  respecting  the  Master’s 
degree  should  be  made  in  writing  to  Professor  B.  F.  Finkel, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  degrees. 

Master  of  Science.  Graduate  students  who  devote  them- 
selves chiefly  to  scientific  subjects  may  receive  the  Degree  of 
Master  of  Science  by  satisfying  the  conditions  requisite  for  the 
conferring  of  the  Master’s  degree,  as  outlined  under  the  Degree 
of  Master  of  Arts. 
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PART  IV. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Drury  College  takes  the  middle  ground  between  prescribed 
courses  and  a free  elective  system. 

The  Group  System  comes  nearest  to  recognizing  the  claims 
of  individual  interests  and  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  that 
manysidedness  of  interest  that  should  be  the  result  of  a liberal 
education  without  denying  to  the  student  sufficient  opportunity 
for  specialization.  The  required  studies  (English  12  hours, 
mathematics  6 hours,  foreign  language  12  hours,  laboratory 
science  6 hours,  history  6 hours  and  philosophy  6 hours)  appear 
in  nearly  all  the  groups.  The  major  is  the  core  of  each  group. 
A liberal  allowance  of  free  electives  is  given  in  each  group  to 
provide  for  individual  interests  and  differences.  The  demand 
of  modern  life  for  specialists  makes  correlation  such  as  this  plan 
provides  increasingly  important.  Correlation  gives  a broad  base 
for  later  specialization  without  narrowing  the  college  course. 

Electing  Major.  At  the  beginning  of  the  freshman  year  a 
student  may,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year  he 
must,  elect  a major.  The  election  determines  a considerable 
part  of  the  rest  of  his  course  and  constitutes  him  a student  in  a 
given  group. 

Faculty  Advisor.  The  head  of  the  department  of  his  major 
becomes  his  faculty  advisor  on  electives.  A student  who  has 
not  selected  his  major  is  assigned  to  a faculty  advisor  by  the 
dean.  Each  of  the  students  must  present  to  his  scheduling  officer 
a preliminary  schedule  signed  by  his  faculty  advisor  when  he 
registers  each  semester. 

Changing  Major.  Anyone  wishing  a change  of  major  or  a 
change  in  his  electives  after  registering  must  present  a petition, 
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approved  in  writing  by  his  faculty  advisor,  to  the  committee  on 
electives.  The  committee  reports  to  the  faculty  which  grants 
or  refuses  the  request  by  vote.  Students  should  not  change 
majors  or  enter  or  drop  classes  before  the  petition  has  been 
granted  by  the  faculty. 

Groups.  The  following  groups  are  published  for  the  guid- 
ance of  students.  They  represent  the  best  judgment  of  the 
faculty  after  long  and  careful  consideration.  It  is  expected  that 
a student  who  elects  a given  major  will  pursue  the  course  here 
outlined.  However  a little  variation  from  the  published  group 
will  be  allowed  on  a petition  approved  by  the  class  advisor, 
recommended  by  the  committee  on  electives,  and  voted  by  the 
faculty.  The  policy  of  the  faculty  is  to  refuse  petitions  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  work  in  the  major  and  not  to  excuse  from  the 
required  studies  enumerated  above. 

The  freshman  year  in  each  group  is  so  arranged  that  it  is 
easy  to  pass  from  any  group  to  any  other  at  the  end  of  the 
freshman  year.  Therefore  an  entering  student  need  not  elect 
his  major,  or  if  he  does  elect,  his  choice  is  open  to  revision  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  In  changing  from  one  group  to  another,  a 
student  must  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  new  group.  This 
involves  no  loss  of  college  credit  since  studies  completed  but  not 
required  in  the  new  group  can  count  as  electives. 

Each  student  can  elect  but  one  major.  The  name  of  his 
major  or  his  group  indicates  his  course  of  study.  In  connection 
with  any  major,  a student  of  exceptional  ability  may  receive 
j Honorable  Mention,  Departmental  Honors,  and  Commencement 
Honors. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR’S  DEGREE. 

In  all  groups  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  semester  hours 
are  required  for  graduation.  These  hours  must  correspond  to 

one  of  the  published  groups  or  constitute  a correlated  course  of 

“ 

study  approved  by  vote  of  the  faculty.  Before  November  first 
of  his  senior  year,  each  candidate  for  a Bachelor’s  Degree 
must  submit  in  writing  to  the  elective  committee  his  scheme 
for  graduation.  No  combination  of  hours  of  credit  other  than 
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the  published  groups  can  be  accepted  for  graduation  unless  ap- 
proved by  the  faculty  before  the  15th  day  of  February  of  the 
year  of  graduation. 

The  maximum  amount  of  credit  in  any  one  department  that 
may  be  counted  for  a Bachelor’s  Degree  is  thirty  semester 
hours  in  the  culture  group  for  a B.  A.,  and  thirty-six  semester 
hours  in  the  pre-professional  group  for  a B.  S.  Credit  beyond 
this  maximum  may  be  counted  toward  a Master’s  Degree. 


THE  LIST  OF  CULTURE  GROUPS. 


Bible  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

BIBLE 6 

English 7 

Foreign  Language 6 

Laboratory  Science 6 

Mathematics  or  Psychology  6 
College  Life* 1 


Total  hours 32 


Junior  Year . 

BIBLE 6 

Hebrew  or  N.  T.  Greek 6 

Education 6 

Elective 12 

Total  hours 30 


Sophomore  Year. 

BIBLE 6 ! 

English 6 

History 6 

N.  T.  Greek 6 

Philosophy 2 

Elective 6 

- ! 

Total  hours 32  • 

Senior  Year. 

BIBLE 6 

History.  . . 6 

Social  Science 6 

Elective 12 


Total  hours 30 


*College  Life  is  a course  of  lectures  required  of  all  freshmen. 
It  deals  with  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  problems  that  con- 
front the  new  student.  The  lectures  are  supplemented  by  library 
reading. 
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Biology  Major. 


Freshman  Year . 

BIOLOGY 6 

Chemistry 6 

English 7 

French  or  German . . 6 

Mathematics 6 

College  Life 1 


Total  hours.  32 


Junior  Year. 

BIOLOGY 6 

Geology 6 

Psychology  or  History 6 

Elective 12 

Total  hours 30 


Sophomore  Year. 

BIOLOGY 6 

English 6 

French  or  German 6 

History  or  Psychology 6 

Philosophy.  . . 2 

Elective 6 

Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 

BIOLOGY 12 

Elective 18 

Total  hours.  . 30 


Chemistry 

Freshman  Year. 

CHEMISTRY 6 

Biology  or  Drawing. . . .4  or  6 

English 7 

Foreign  Language 6 

Mathematics 6 or  8 

College  Life 1 

Total  hours 32 

Junior  Year. 

CHEMISTRY 6 

History  or  Psychology 6 

Physics 6 

Elective 12 

Total  hours 30 


Major. 


Sophomore  Year. 

CHEMISTRY 6 

English 6 

Foreign  Language 6 

Geology 6 

Philosophy 2 

Elective 6 

Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 

CHEMISTRY 12 

Economics  or  History 6 

Elective 12 

Total  hours 30 
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English  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

ENGLISH.  . . 1 

Ancient  Language 6 

Laboratory  Science 6 

Modern  Language 6 

Mathematics  or  History....  6 
College  Life 1 

Total  hours 32 

Junior  Year.  . 

ENGLISH 6 

Foreign  Language 6 

Public  Speaking 6 

Elective 12 

Total  hours 30 


Freshman  Year. 

FRENCH 6 

English 7 

Foreign  Language 6 

Laboratory  Science 6 

Mathematics 6 

College  Life 1 

Total  hours 32 

Junior  Year. 

FRENCH 6 

English. 6 

Modern  Language 6 

Elective.  . s.  12 

Total  hours 30 


Sophomore  Year. 

ENGLISH 6 

Ancient  Language 6 

Modern  Language 6 

Psychology 6 

Philosophy ..  2 

Elective 6 

Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 

ENGLISH 12 

Social  Science  or  History....  6 
Elective 12 

Total  hours 30 


FRENCH 6 

English 6 

Foreign  Language 6 

History  or  Psychology - 6 

Philosophy 2 

Elective 6 

Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 

FRENCH 6 

Social  Science  or  History...  6 
Elective 18 

Yotal  hours .30 


French  Major. 

Sophomore  Year. 
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Geology  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

GEOLOGY 6 

Chemistry  or  Biology 6 

English 1 

French  or  German 6 

Mathematics 6 

College  Life 1 


Sophomore  Year. 

GEOLOGY 6 

English 6 

French  or  German 6 

Philosophy 2 

Biology  or  Chemistry 6 

Elective 6 


Total  hours 32 


Total  hours 


Junior  Year . 


Senior  Year. 


32 


GEOLOGY 6 

History  or  Psychology 6 

Second  Science 6 

Elective 12 

Total  hours 30 


GEOLOGY  6 

Second  Science  6 

Elective 18 

Total  hours 30 


German  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

GERMAN 6 

English 7 

Foreign  Language 6 

Laboratory  Science 6 

Mathematics 6 

College  Life 1 


Sophomore  Year. 

GERMAN 6 

English.  . . 6 

Foreign  Language 6 

History 6 

Philosophy 2 

Elective 6 


Total  hours 32 


Total  hours 32’ 


Junior  Year. 

GERMAN v 6 

Foreign  Language 6 

Psychology 6 

Elective.  12 

Total  hours 30 


Senior  Year. 

GERMAN 6 

History  or  Philosophy  or 

Social  Science 6 

Elective. 18 

Total  hours 30 
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Freshman  Year. 


Greek  Major. 

Sophomore  Year. 


GREEK  . . 6 

English 7 

Foreign  Language  6 

Laboratory  Science  6 

Mathematics 6 

College  Life  1 


Total  hours  32 


GREEK 6 

English 6 

Foreign  Language  6 

Psychology  or  History 6 

Philosophy 2 

Elective 6 


Total  hours  32 


Junior  Year. 


GREEK 6 

Foreign  Language  6 

History  or  Psychology 6 

Elective 12 


Total  hours 


30 


Senior  Year. 


GREEK 6 

Economics 6 

Elective 18 


Total  hours  30  ■ 


Freshman  Year. 


History  Major. 

Sophomore  Year. 


English 7 

Foreign  Language  12 

Laboratory  Science  6 

Mathematics 6 

College  Life  1 


Total  hours  32 


HISTORY 6 

English 6 

Foreign  Language  6 

Psychology 6 

Philosophy 2 

Elective 6 


Total  hours  32 


Junior  Year. 


HISTORY 6 

English  or 

Foreign  Language  6 

Social  Science  or  Philosophy  6 

Elective 12* 


Total  hours 


30 


Senior  Year . 


HISTORY 6 

Philosophy  or  Social  Science  6 
Elective 18 


Total  hours  30 
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Freshman  Year. 


Latin  Major. 

Sophomore  Year. 


LATIN 6 

English 7 

Foreign  Language  6 

Laboratory  Science  6 

Mathematics  6 

College  Life  1 

Total  hours  32 

Junior  Year. 

LATIN 6 

Foreign  Language  6 

English  or  History  or 

Philosophy 6 

Elective  . . 12 


Total  hours 


30 


LATIN 6 

English 6 

Foreign  Language  6 

History  or  Psychology 6 

Philosophy 2 

Elective 6 

Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 

LATIN  . . 6 

Foreign  Language  6 

Elective 18 


Total  hours 


30 


Mathematics  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 


MATHEMATICS 8 

English 7 

Foreign  Language  6 

Laboratory  Science  6 

Mechanical  Drawing  4 

College  Life  1 

Total  hours  32 

Junior  Year. 

MATHEMATICS 6 

Physics 6 

Psychology  or  History 6 

Elective 12 


Total  hours 


30 


Sophomore  Year. 

MATHEMATICS 6 

Foreign  Language 6 

History  or  Psychology 6 

Philosophy 2 

Elective 1 2 

Total  hours  32 


Senior  Year. 

MATHEMATICS 

Physics 

Elective 18 


Total  hours 


30 


Os,  ON 
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Philosophy  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

Sophomore  Year. 

Biology 

....  6 

PHILOSOPHY 

. 8 

English 

....  7 

English 

. 6 

Foreign  Language  

....  6 

Foreign  Language 

. 6 

Laboratory  Science  . . . . 

....  6 

History 

. 6 

Mathematics 

....  6 

Elective 

. 6 

College  Life  

....  1 

— 

— 

Total  hours 

.32 

Total  hours  . . 

....32 

Junior  Year. 

Senior  Year. 

PHILOSOPHY 

....  6 

PHILOSOPHY 

. 6 

English  or 

History  or  Social  Science. 

. 6 

Foreign  Language  

....  6 

Elective 

.18 

t 

History  or  Social  Science..  6 

— 

Elective 

....12 

Total  hours 

.30 

3 

i ' 

Total  hours.... 

30 

Physics 

Major. 

Freshman  Year. 

Sophomore  Year. 

i 

Chemistry 

6 

PHYSICS 

. 6 

i 

Drawing 

6 

English 

. 6 

* 

( 

English 

7 

Foreign  Language.  t 

. 6 

( 

Foreign  Language 

6 

Mathematics 

. 6 

i 

Mathematics 

6 

Philosophy 

. 2 

j 

College  Life 

1 

Elective 

. 6 

Total  hours..., 

32 

Total  hours 

.32 

Junior  Year. 

Senior  Year. 

PHYSICS 

6 

PHYSICS 

. 6 

Mathematics 

6 

Mathematics 

. 6 

History  or  Psychology. 

6 

Elective 

.18 

Elective 

12 

— 

— 

Total  hours 

.30 

Total  hours..., 

30 
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Zoology  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

BIOLOGY 6 

Chemistry 6 

English 7 

German 6 

Mathematics 6 

College  Life 1 

Total  hours 32 

Junior  Year. 

ZOOLOGY 6 

Modern  Language 6 

Psychology  or  History 6 

Elective 12 

Total  hours 30 


Sophomore  Year. 

ZOOLOGY 6 

English 6 

German 6 

Chemistry. 

Philosophy. 

Elective 6 

Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 

ZOOLOGY 12 

Elective 18 

Total  hours 30 


THE  LIST  OF  PRE-PROFESSIONAL  GROUPS. 
Chemistry  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

CHEMISTRY 6 

Drawing 4 

English 7 

French  or  German 6 

Mathematics 8 

College  Life 1 

Total  hours 32 


Junior  Year. 

CHEMISTRY 12 


Mathematics 6 

Physics 6 

Elective 6 

Total  hours 30 


Sophomore  Year. 

CHEMISTRY 6 

English 6 

French  or  German 6 

Mathematics 6 

Philosophy 2 

Elective 6 

Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 

CHEMISTRY 12 

Mathematics 6 

Physics 6 

Elective 6 

Total  hours 30 


to  on 
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Education  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

Biology 6 

English 7 

Foreign  Language 6 

Mathematics 6 

College  Life 1 

Elective 6 

Total  hours 32 


Junior  Year. 


Sophomore  Year. 

EDUCATION 

....  6 

English 

....  6 

Foreign  Language 

....  6 

Laboratory  Science 

....  6' 

Philosophy 

....  2 

Elective 

....  6 

Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 


EDUCATION 6 

Philosophy 6 

Teaching  Subject 6 

Elective 12 


Total  hours... 30 

Geology 


Freshman  Year. 

GEOLOGY 6 

Chemistry  or  Biology 6 

English 7 

French  or  German 6 

Mathematics.  • 6 

College  Life 1 

Total  hours 32 

Junior  Year. 

GEOLOGY 6 

Chemistry 6 

Physics 6 

Surveying 4 

Elective 8 

Total  hours 30 


EDUCATION.  . .. 

Psychology 

Teaching  Subject.  : 
Elective 


Total  hours 


Major. 

Sophomore  Year. 

GEOLOGY 

Biology 

Chemistry 

French  or  German.. 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 

Total  hours 

Senior  Year. 

GEOLOGY 

Physics 

Elective 


Total  hours 
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Freshman  Year. 

MATHEMATICS 8 

Chemistry 6 

English 7 

French  or  German 6 

Mechanical  Drawing 4 

College  Life 1 

Total  hours 32 

Junior  Year. 

MATHEMATICS 12 

Physics 6 

Elective 12 

Total  hours 30 


Sophomore  Year. 

MATHEMATICS 6 

Astronomy.  . 3 

French  or  German 6 

Surveying 3 

Philosophy 2 

Elective 12 

Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 

MATHEMATICS 9 

Physics 6 

Elective 15 

Total  hours 30 


Pre-Medical  Major. 


Freshman  Year . 

BIOLOGY 6 

Chemistry 6 

English 7 

French  or  German 6 

Mathematics 6 

Philosophy. 1 

Total  hours 32 

Junior  Year. 

ANATOMY 6 

Biology 6 

Chemistry 6 

Physics 6 

Elective 6 

Total  hours 30 


Sophomore  Year. 

BIOLOGY 12 

Chemistry 6 

French  or  German 6 

English  or  Psychology 6 

Philosophy 2 

Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 

ANATOMY 6 

Biology 6 

Elective 18 

Total  hours 30 
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THE  LIST  OF  ELECTIVES. 
Freshman  Electives. 


Biology,  1,  2,  -3. 
Chemistry,  1,  ‘2. 
Drawing,  1,  2. 
English,  1. 
French,  1,  2,  3. 


Freshman  Electives. 
.Bible,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Biology,  4. 

Chemistry,  3,  4,  5. 
Comparative  Philology,  1. 
Drawing,  3,  4. 

Education,  1,  2. 

English,  2,  3,  4,  and  9. 
French,  4,  5. 


Anatomy,  1. 

Archaeology,  1. 

Astronomy,  1,  2. 

Bible,  1 to  11. 

Biology,  1 to  12. 

Chemistry,  3 to  13. 
Comparative  Literature,  1,  2. 
Comparative  Philology,  1. 
Education,  1 to  4,  11. 
Education,  Sr.,  5 to  10.* 
English,  9. 

English,  Jr.,  2 to  6. 

English,  Sr.,  7,  8. 

Fine  Arts,  1,  2,  3. 

French,  2 to  9. 

Geology,  2 to  7. 

German,  3 to  5. 


Geology,  1. 

German,  1,  2. 

Greek,  1,  2,  3. 

Latin,  1,  2,  3. 
Mathematics,  1,  2,  3. 

Electives. 

Geology,  2. 

German,  3. 

Greek,  4,  5,  6,  7. 
History,  2. 

Latin,  4,  5. 
Mathematics,  4,  5. 
Philosophy,  1,  2,  5,  8. 
Surveying,  1. 


Greek,  2 to  13. 

Hebrew,  1,  2. 

History,  3 to  7. 

Latin,  6 to  13,  15  to  18. 
Latin,  Jr.,  4,  5. 

Latin,  Sr.,  14. 

Mathematics,  6 to  12,  30. 
Mathematics,  Sr.,  13  to  19. 
Meteorology,  1. 

Music,  1 to  5. 

Music,  Sr.,  6 to  8. 
Philosophy,  3 to  6. 
Philosophy,  Jr.,  1,  2. 
Philosophy,  Sr.,  7. 

Physics,  1 to  4. 

Social  Sciences,  1 to  5. 
Spanish,  1,  2. 


Sophomore 


Junior  and  Senior  Electives. 


♦Courses  marked  Jr.  and  Sr.  are  open  only  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors,  respectively. 


TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

8:00 

Bible  7,  8. 

Biol.  5,  6,  7,  8,  11. 
Eng.  1. 

Geol.  3. 

History  2. 

Latin  6,  7,  8,  9. 
Math.  3,  4,  5. 

Phil.  5,  6. 

French  5. 
German  2. 
Greek  2,  3. 
Hist.  3,  4,  5,  6. 
Latin  10. 

Math.  7,  8. 

Bible  7,  8. 

Biol.  5,  6,  7,  8,  11. 
Chem.  2. 

Draw.  3,  4. 

Eng.  1. 

Geol.  3. 

History  2. 

Latin  6,  7,  8,  9. 
Math.  4,  5. 

Phil.  5,  6. 

Eng.  10. 

French  5. 
German  2. 
Greek  2,  3. 
Hist.  3,  4,  5,  6. 
Latin  10. 

Math.  7,  8. 

Bible  7,  8. 

Biol.  5,  6,  7,  8,  11 
Chem.  2. 

Drawing  3,  4. 
Eng.  1. 

Geol.  3. 

History  2. 

Latin  6,  7,  8,  9. 
Math.  4,  5. 

Phil.  5,  6. 

9:00 

Bible  9,  10. 

Biol.  5,  6,  7,  8,  11. 
Eng.  7,  8. 

Geol.  4. 

Math,  1,  2. 
Surveying  1. 
Spanish  1. 

Bible  1,  2. 
Chemistry  3,  4. 
French  1. 

Germ.  1. 
Physics  3,  4. 
So.  Sci.  2,  3. 

Bible  9,  10. 

Biol.  5,  6,  7,  8,  11. 
Eng.  7,  8. 

Geol.  4. 

Math.  1,  2. 

Psych.  1,  2. 
Surveying  1. 
Spanish  1. 

Chem.  1. 

Ed.  3,  4. 

Eng.  4. 

French  6,  7,  8,  9. 
Greek  6,  7,  8,  9. 
Hist.  7. 

Math.  6. 

Physics  1,  2. 

Bible  9,  10. 

Biol.  5,  6,  7,  8,  11 
Eng.  7,  8. 

Geol.  4. 

Math.  1,  2. 

Psych.  1,  2. 
Spanish  1. 
Surveying  1. 

10:15 

Astro.  1,  2. 
Bible  5,  11. 
Biology  2,  3. 
Chem.  8,  9. 
Eng.  5,  6. 
French  2,  3,  4. 
Geol.  1. 
German  3. 
Greek  1. 

Latin  2,  3. 

Astro.  1,  2. 
Bible  5,  11. 
Biol.  2,  .3. 
Chem.  8,  9. 
Eng.  5,  6. 
French  2,  3,  4. 
Geol.  1. 
German  3. 
Greek  1. 

Latin  2,  3. 

Chem.  3,  4. 

Eng.  10. 

French  5. 

Germ.  2. 

Greek  2,  3. 
History  3,  4,  5,  6. 
Latin  10. 

Math.  7,  8. 

Astro.  1,  2. 
Bible  5,  11. 
Biol.  2,  3. 
Chem.  8,  9. 
Eng.  5,  6. 
French  2,  3,  4. 
Geol.  1. 

Germ.  2. 

Greek  1. 

Latin  2,  3. 

n /r  j-  v i n 

Bible  1,  2. 

Comp.  Lit.  & Phil. 
French  1. 

Germ.  1. 

Phil.  8. 

Physics  3,  4. 

So.  Sci.  2,  3. 

Math.  16. 

Math.  16. 

Math.  lo. 

11:15 

Biol.  2,  3. 
Chem.  6. 
Eng.  1. 
Geol.  2. 
Germ.  4,  5. 
Greek  12. 
Latin  4,  5. 
Math.  12. 
Phil.  3,  4. 
Spanish  2. 

Biol.  2,  3. 
Chem.  6. 
Eng.  1. 
Geol.  2. 
Germ.  4,  5. 
Greek  12. 
Latin  4,  5. 
Math.  12. 
Phil.  3,  4. 
Spanish  2. 

Biol.  1. 

Eng.  4. 

Ed.  3,  4. 

French  6,  7,  8,  9. 
Greek  6,  7,  8,  9. 
Math.  6. 

Physics  1,  2. 

Biol.  2,  3. 
Chem.  6. 
Eng.  1. 
Geol.  2. 
Germ.  4,  5. 
Greek  12. 
Latin  4,  5. 
Math.  12. 
Phil.  3,  4. 
Spanish  2. 

Chem.  1. 
Education  3,  4. 
Eng.  4. 

French  6,  7,  8,  9. 
Greek  6,  7,  8,  9. 
Hist.  7. 

Math.  6. 

Physics  1,  2. 

1:30 

Biol.  1. 

Chem.  1. 
Greek  4,  5.  * 
Latin  1. 

Phil.  7. 
Physics  3,  4. 
Psych.  Lab. 

Biol.  1. 
Chem.  1. 
Draw.  1,  2. 
Greek  4,  5. 
Phil.  7. 
Bible  12. 

Bible  1,  2. 

Comp.  Lit.  & Phil. 
French  1. 

German  1. 

Phil.  8. 

Physics  3,  4. 

So.  Sci.  2,  3. 

Biol.  i: 

Chem.  2. 
Physics  1,  2. 
Pub.  Spk.  2,  3. 

Chem.  6. 
Draw.  1,  2. 
Geol.  2. 
Latin  1. 

*2:30 

Bible  3,  4. 

Biol.  1. 

Chem.  1. 

Comp.  Lit.  & Phil. 
Physics  3,  4. 
Psych.  Lab. 

Bible  3,  4. 
Biol.  1. 
Chem.  1. 
Draw.  1,  2. 

Biol.  1. 
Chem.  3,  6. 
Geol.  1. 
Greek  4,  5. 
Latin  1. 
Phil.  7. 

Biol.  1. 
Chem.  2. 
Physics  1,  2. 

Chem.  3,  6. 
Draw.  1,  2. 
Geol.  2. 

3:30 

Dramatic  Rdg.  4. 

Dramatic  Rdg.  4. 

Bible  3,  4. 
Biol.  1. 
Chem.  6. 

Dramatic  Rdg. 

uuem.  u. 

Geol.  1. 


Courses  of  Study.  6i 

PREPARATION  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  WORK. 

The  college  offers  exceptional  advantages  to  students  of 
engineering,  law,  medicine,  agriculture,  and  theology,  and  to 
those  who  intend  to  teach.  The  following  suggestions  are  made 
for  the  guidance  of  such  students. 

Time  Required.  Drury  College  tries  to  correlate  its  work 
: with  that  of  universities  and  technical  schools.  We  advise  the 
i full  four  years  in  college,  believing  that  this  plan  makes  for  a 
broader  manhood  and  a larger  professional  success  in  mature 
years.  However,  to  accommodate  certain  students,  especially  those 
of  mature  years,  permission  is  sometimes  granted  to  complete 
the  fourth  year  of  the  college  course  at  an  approved  institu- 
tion. This  is  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty  and  only 
such  credits  from  a university  or  technical  school  as  are  a fair 
equivalent  for  senior  courses  at  Drury  in  kind  as  well  as  in 
quality  will  be  accepted  toward  graduation.  As  a result,  the 
student  who  leaves  at  the  end  of  his  third  year  will  seldom 
graduate  with  his  class,  but  can  secure  enough  cultural  credits 
in  two  years  of  the  professional  course  to  complete  the  require- 
ments for  a bachelor’s  degree.  An  exception  is  made  in  med- 
icine, both  because  of  the  character  of  the  first  year  of  medical 
work  and  because  the  laws  of  Missouri  prohibit  the  acceptance 
of  college  work  toward  a medical  degree.  Medical  students 
can  graduate  with  their  class  on  the  completion  of  one  year  of 
medical  course  of  an  approved  school.  In  other  cases,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  shorten  the  time  required  for  the  two  courses,  this 
is  usually  effected  by  the  acceptance  of  college  credits  by  the  pro- 
fessional school.  This  saving  of  time  amounts  to  from  one  to 
two  years,  if  the  proper  major  and  electives  have  been  chosen 
in  college. 

Agriculture.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  scientific  train- 
ing in  agriculture  and  the  present  large  number  of  students 
attending  an  agricultural  college  after  finishing  their  college 
course,  attention  is  called  to  the  work  that  should  be  elected  so 
that  as  much  credit  as  possible  may  be  obtained  in  the  profes- 
sional school. 

Students  intending  to  specialize  in  agriculture  should  elect 
the  general  biology  major  as  the  best  course  fitted  for  their 
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work.  Credit  in  the  professional  school  may  be  obtained  for 
work  as  follows : Freshman  year,  biology  2,  and  chemistry 

1 or  2;  sophomore  year,  biology  3,  chemistry  4;  junior  year, 
biology  8,  geology  2,  chemistry  6;  senior  year,  biology  7 or  9, 
economics,  chemistry  12. 

Engineering.  The  best  education  for  chemical,  civil, 
mechanical,  and  electrical  engineers  is  one  in  which  a course  of 
liberal  culture  in  college  precedes  the  specialized  training  of  the 
technical  school.  Pre-engineering  students  should  enroll  in  one 
of  the  pre-professional  groups,  with  major  in  chemistry,  geol- 
ogy, or  mathematics. 

This  will  shorten  the  work  in  the  professional  school  by 
about  two  years. 

Law.  Students  intending  to  study  law  should  elect  as 
many  courses  as  possible  from  the  following  departments : 
English,  French,  German,  Greek,  history,  Latin,  philosophy,  and 
social  sciences.  Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  courses  in 
law  offered  by  the  department  of  social  sciences. 

Medicine.  Pre-medical  students  should  enroll  in  the  pre- 
medical group. 

Students  in  this  group  have  the  option  of  either  completing 
the  course  as  outlined  or  taking  the  fourth  year  at  an  approved 
medical  school..  On  the  creditable  completion  during  the  fourth 
year  of  a year’s  work  in  medical  subjects  at  a medical  school 
approved  by  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  student  may 
return  to  Drury  at  commencement  and  receive  his  Bachelor’s  de- 
gree. Thus  a student  who  has  completed  such  a year  in  med- 
icine will  be  able  to  take  his  Bachelor’s  degree  with  his  college 
class  and  thus  obtain  a B.  S.  and  a M.  D.  in  seven  years. 

Ministry.  Associated  with  the  college  is  a School  of  Bible 
and  Christian  Training,  which  does  efficient  work,  not  only  in 
preparing  students  for  the  ministry,  but  for  all  lines  of  Chris- 
tian activity.  Pre-theological  students  should  enroll  in  either 
the  Bible  group  or  the  philosophy  group.  Those  interested  are 
referred  to  that  section  of  this  catalogue  which  is  devoted  to 
the  School  of  Bible  and  Christian  Training. 

Teaching.  Students  intending  to  teach  may  enroll  either  in 
the  group  with  the  subject  which  the  student  intends  to  teach 
as  a major  or  in  the  education  group.  The  latter  group  is  de- 
signed to  prepare  for  graduate  work  in  education  and  leads  to 
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a B.  S.  degree.  All  intending  to  teach  should  look  out  for  two 
things : that  they  take  the  electives  required  for  a state  teacher’s 
certificate,  and,  that  they  are  thoroughly  trained  in  at  least  two 
subjects  usually  taught  in  high  schools.  The  better  positions 
demand  candidates  especially  prepared  to  teach  one  or  two 
things,  and  not  those  somewhat  prepared  to  teach  many  sub- 
jects. 

Minimum  Requirements  for  a State  Teacher’s  Certificate. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the  State  Superintend- 
dent  of  Public  Schools  will  grant  a state  certificate,  valid  for 
three  years,  to  graduates  of  Drury  College  who  have  taken  the 
required  amount  of  work  in  psychology  and  education.  The 
minimum  amount  of  professional  work  required  is:  (a)  psychol- 
ogy, general  and  educational,  36  weeks,  three  periods  per  week; 
(b)  history  and  principles  of  education,  36  weeks,  three  periods 
per  week;  (c)  methods  of  teaching,  18  weeks,  three  periods  per 
week;  (d)  observation  and  practice  teaching,  18  weeks,  three 
periods  per  week.  Candidates  for  degrees  who  have  the  required 
credits  will  receive  this  certificate  on  graduation  without  ex- 
amination, and  former  graduates  may  also  secure  one  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  faculty  when  they  have  completed  the  pro- 
fessional work  required.  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  the 
three  years  certificate  by  limitation,  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools  may,  on  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  appli- 
cant has  taught  successfully  at  least  sixteen  months  within  the 
three-year  period,  grant  a Life  Certificate  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  of  Missouri.  Students  intending  to  become  candidates 
for  this  certificate  are  recommended  to  elect  psychology  in  their 
sophomore  year. 

It  may  be  added  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  an  English 
teacher  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign  lan- 
guage and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  English  philology.  A 
science  teacher  needs  at  least  one  year  each  in  biology,  chemis- 
try, geology  and  physics,  and  a major  in  one  of  these.  There  is 
a demand  for  men  who  can  handle  all  the  science  work  in  a high 
school.  Language  and  mathematics  teachers  should  have  a 
major  in  the  subjects  to  be  taught.  Students  need  not  expect 
strong  recommendations  to  teach  subjects  in  which  their  aver- 
age college  grade  drops  below  B. 
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part  v. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

The  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  Drury  College  are 
classified  under  three  headings:  (1)  Freshman  Electives;  (2)  - 

Sophomore  Electives;  and  (3)  Junior  and  Senior  Electives.  A 
student  may  elect  one  course  from  those  ordinarily  open  only  to  j 
the  class  next  below  his.  own  class  rank,  otherwise  a student  can-  , 
not  enroll  in  a course  which  is  not  in  the  group  from  which  he 
is  entitled  to  choose,  except  by  a special  vote  of  the  faculty.  All  i 
requests  to  elect  such  courses  must  be  presented  in  writing  to  the 
chairman  of  the  elective  committee. 

The  courses  are  distinguished  each  from  the  other  by  the 
name  of  the  department  preceded  by  a numeral.  They  extend 
throughout  the  year  or  only  throughout  one  semester. 

A college  schedule  is  published  at  the  opening  of  each  semes-  ; 
ter.  In  so  far  as  possible,  courses  designed  for  students  of  the  j 
same  college  rank  are  placed  at  different  hours. 

Most  of  the  lectures  and  recitations  are  scheduled  for  the  , 
morning  and  most  of  the  laboratory  work  for  the  afternoon.  ; 
Ordinarily  a student  cannot  elect  two  courses  meeting  at  the  f 
same  hours,  but  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  smaller  classes  the 
time  of  meeting  may  be  changed  by  consulting  the  instructor, 
and  the  conflict  may  thus  be  avoided.  The  number  of  hours  of 
recitation  work,  or  its  equivalent,  determine  the  amount  of 
credit  allowed  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a given  course. 

In  the  following  pages  the  credit  is  indicated  in  terms  of 
semester  hours  by  the  numerals  in  italic  type  at  the  end  of  the 
line  containing  the  title  of  the  course. 

Courses  range  in  credit  from  two  to  eight  semester  hours 
but  the  majority  have  a credit  of  either  three  or  six  semester 
hours.  Courses  enclosed  in  brackets  are  ordinarily  given  every 
alternate  year. 

I 
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ANATOMY. 

Lecture  Room:  Pearsons  Hall , 2.  11. 

1.  Human  Anatomy.  Throughout  the  year.  8 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Required  in  the  junior  year  of 

pre-medical  students. 

The  course  consists  of  dissecting,  lectures,  and  quizzes. 

2.  Osteology.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

3.  Neurology.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

4.  Histology.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Students  make  their  own  slides  in  this  course. 

Students  taking  anatomy  are  referred  to  .the  pre-medical 
course*  and  to  related  courses  offered  by  the  department  of 
biologyf. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Lecture  Room:  Burnham  Hall , A.  p 
1.  [Monuments  and  Topography  of 

Second  semester.  Omitted,  1913-14. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  does  not  presuppose  a knowledge  of  Greek.  The 
earlier  part  of  the  year  will  be  devoted  to  a brief  study  of  the  lower 
cty,  but  most  of  the  work  will  consist  of  a detailed  study  of  the 
Acropolis  and  its  ruins.  * 


Ancient  Athens.] 

2 hours. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Lecture  Room:  Pearsons  Hall , 1.  8. 

The  library  contains  many  valuable  works  of  reference  upon 
engineering  and  astronomical  topics,  and  copies  of  maps,  profiles, 
contour  maps,  and  working  plans  of  every  description.  Students 
studying  astronomy  are  referred  to  meteorology  1. 


1.  Mathematical  Astronomy.  First  semester.  3 hours. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  4.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
This  course  is  offered  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  desire  a 

the>  th?ry  °f  Planetary  motion>  computation  of  eclipses, 
Keplers  Laws,  planetary  motion,  and  aberration  of  light. 

-„t,TlXt;b°°,kVY0Ung'S  General  Astronomy  will  be  followed  in  the 
mathematical  discussions  as  outlined  in  this  course. 


*See  page  59. 
ISee  page  68. 
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2.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 
Prerequisite,  mathematics  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  that  amount  of  information 
upon  the  subject  that  may  fairly  be  expected  of  every  “liberally  edu- 
cated” person.  The  course  does  not  demand  the  peculiar  mathematical 
training  necessary  as  a basis  for  a special  course  in  the  science  only 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry  is 
required.  Theoretical  and  practical  astronomy  are  taught  from  the 
text-book,  supplemented  by  the  use  of  globes,  lantern  slides,  tele- 
scopes, transit  instruments,  and  sextant. 

Text-book — Young’s  Manual  of  Astronomy. 


BIBLE. 

Lecture  Room:  Burnham  Hall , A.  5.  and  A.  6. 

During  recent  years  biblical  studies  have  been  commanding 
increasingly  their  rightful  place  in  academic  and  cultural  pur- 
suits. Many  colleges  and  universities,  both  endowed  and  state  , 
institutions,  have  admitted  biblical  courses  in  their  A.  B.  cur-  , 
ricula.  Drury  College  is  among  the  very  first  of  our  strong 
institutions  to  offer  a Bible  major.  This  has  been  done  after 
mature  deliberation  and  under  the  conviction  that  the  step  is 
abundantly  justified  by  the  intellecual  and  cultural  values  of  the  < 
work. 

1.  The  Four  Gospels.  First  semester.  3 hours.  . 

Open  to  all  students.  j 

Supplementary  readings  in  contemporary  history,  geography,  and  . 

topography.  Also  harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

2.  Acts  and  Pauline  Epistles.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 
Open  to  all  students. 

3.  Hebrew  History  before  the  Monarchy.  First  semester. 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1 and  2.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors, 
and  seniors. 

4 Hebrew  History  from  the  Monarchy  to  Christ.  Second 

3 hours. 

semester.  . . 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1,  2 and  3.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors, 

and  seniors. 
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5.  The  Prophets  of  Israel.  First  semester. 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

Hebrew  prophecy  is  unique.  It  is  the  most  vital  element  of  the 

Old  Testament,  and  is  most  closely  connected  with  Christ  and  the 
New  Testament.  Because  of  the  fundamental  relations  between  Jesus 
and  the  prophets  this  course  and  6 are  considered  supplementary  each 
to  the  other. 

6.  Life  of  Christ.  Second  semester.  j hours. 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1 and  2. 

An  investigation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  on  the  basis  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  best  modern  works  on  the'  subject. 

7.  The  Bible  as  Literature.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  a general  course  in 

English  literature. 

A predominantly  literary  study  laying  emphasis  on  the  forms  of 
j literature,  its  beauty  and  power,  and  spiritual  values.  Text- 

books, lectures,  and  illustrative  readings  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

8.  Comparative  Religion.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

A study  of  the  history  of  religion  and  of  the  great  ethnic  reli- 
gions in  relation  one  to  another  and  to  Christianity.  Text-book  and 
lectures. 

9.  Rules  of  Interpretation.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Open  to  ministerial  students. 

A scientific  study  of  the  laws  of  interpretation  as  applying  to  all 
literature,  but  applied  with  special  reference  to  biblical  literature. 

10.  New  Testament  Introduction.  Second  semester. 

. 3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A study  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  with  reference  to  their 
occasion,  authorship,  purpose,  literary  style,  and  doctrinal  and  his- 
torical contents.  Supplementary  readings  in  the  history  of  the 
Apostolic  Age. 

11.  New  Testament  Theology.  3 hours 

# Prerequisite,  Bible  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  10.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors. 

12.  History  and  Sociology  of  Missions.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1 and  2. 

Christianity  as  a civilizing  and  cultural  force.  The  means,  the 
nethods,  and  the  success  of  the  missionary  evangel  since  the  days  of 
Christ  The  habits,  customs,  and  beliefs  of  non-Christian  peoples 
md  the  transformation  wrought  by  the  missionary.  Modern  missions 
tnd  the  present  day  “world  problem.” 
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BIOLOGY. 


Lecture  Room:  Pearsons  Hall,  2.  11. 

Drawings,  with  full  notes,  are  required  in  all  courses.  Stu- 
dents are  also  required  as  a part  of  this  course  to  collect  all  local 
material  and  are  held  responsible  for  the  care  of  their  microscopes 
and  other  apparatus.  Students,  in  order  to  be  recommended  to 
teach  biology,  must  elect  at  least  three  years’  work  in  advanced 


general  biology. 

Opportunity  for  advanced  and  research  work  in  biology  will 
be  given  to  properly  qualified  students,  when  desired.  Students 
of  biology  are  referred  to  the  department  of  anatomy*.  Pros- 
pective medical  students  are  referred  to  the  suggestions  offered 
such  students  in  the  section  dealing  with  preparation  for  profes- 
sional  workf. 


1.  General  Biology.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  all  students. 

This  is  a general  introductory  course  in  biology.  It  is  especially 
suited  to  students  of  language,  agriculture,  geology,  education,  and 
psychology,  as  well  as  being  an  introductory  course  to  more  advanced 
work  in  biology.  The  course  is  for  those  who  have  time  for  but  one 
year  of  biology  and  are  anxious  to  gain  a general  knowledge  of  both 
the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms.  The  animal  types  studied  in  the 
laboratory  will  be  some  of  the  more  common  protozoa— the  hydra, 
earthworm,  crayfish,  and  the  frog.  The  laboratory  work  on  plants 
will  include  a study  of  pleurococcus,  spirogyra,  volvox,  yeasts,  mildews, 
and  moulds  from  the  thallophytes,  and  among  the  higher  plants  a 
liverwort,  a moss,  a fern,  and  the  seed  plants. 


2.  General  Zoology.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Re- 
quired in  the  freshman  year  of  the  pre-medical  students. 

This  course  involves  the  study  of  representatives  of  the  principal 
phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  work  will  be  mainly  laboratory, 
together  with  recitations  and  lectures  on  classification  and  general 
biological  laws.  The  essentials  of  histology  are  given,  and  students 
will  make  a number  of  histological  slides. 

Text-book Pratt’s  Vertebrate  and  Invertebrate  Zoology ; Hert-. 

wig’s  Zoology;  Thompson’s  Outlines  of  Zoology. 

3.  General  Botany.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 

Required  of  pre-medical  students. 


♦See  page  65. 
tSee  page  62. 
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The  morphology,  classification,  and  evolution  of  the  thallophytes, 
bryophytes,  pteridophytes,  and  spermatophytes  are  studied.  Ele- 
mentary plant  histology  is  given.  A number  of  experiments  in  ele- 
mentary physiology  are  performed  by  each  student.  Ecological  rela- 
tions are  studied  on  field  trips. 

Text-book  Bergen  and  Davis’  Manual  and  Principles  of  Botany 

References— Campbell’s  University  Text-look  of  Botany;  Coulter’s 
Plants;  Sachs’  Text-look  of  Botany;  and  Bessey’s  Botany , Advanced 
bourse;  Vine’s  Student’s  Text-look  of  Botany. 

4.  Ornithology. J Second  semester.  2 or  3 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 

One  hundred  birds,  including  the  winter  and  summer  residents 
ind  migrants  of  Greene  county,  are  studied,  with  lectures  on  mimicry 
mgration,  sexual  dimorphism,  nesting,  food  of  birds,  and  economic 
•elation s.  Also  instruction  is  given  upon  the  preparation  of  skins 
md  mounts.  The  field  work  is  the  most  important  part  of  this  course. 

Text-book  Chapman’s  Handlook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North 
America. 


5.  Vertebrate  Embryology.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  biology  1 or  2.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Required  in  the  sophomore  year  of  pre-medical  students. 

This  course  consists  of  a study  of  the  segmentation  of  the  frog’s 
ggs  and  the  development  of  the  chick  through  the  first  four  days  of 
acubation,  with  stress  upon  the  formation  of  the  germ  layers  and 
be  dissection  of  ten  and  fifteen  m.  m.  pigs.  This,  course  is  given  in 
ltemate  years. 

,.  Tr^i-k?°kS  Lillie’s  Outline  of  the  Embryology  of  the  Chick  and 
tg;  Lillies  Development  of  the  Chick;  Foster  and  Balfour’s  Em- 
ryology;  Hertwig’s  Embryology ; Minot’s  Laboratory  Text-look  of 
mbryology  ; McMurrick’s  Development  of  the  Human  Body. 


6.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  biology  1 or  2.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors, 
'equired  in  the  sophomore  year  of  pre-medical  students. 

Representatives  of  the  class  of  vertebrates  are  dissected.  The 
igestive,  circulatory,  nervous,  excretory,  and  reproductive  systems  are 
jDrefully  worked  out  and  also  the  muscular  and  skeletal  systems  of 
le  cat.  This  course  is  given  in  alternate  years. 

Text-book— Pratt’s  Vertebrate  Zoology;  Kingsley’s  Vertebrate 


7.  Animal  Hisotlogy.*  Throughout  the  year. 

Prerequisite,  biology  1 or  2. 

Students  make  their  own  slides  in  this  course. 

Text-book— Bailey’s  Text-book  of  Histology;  Piersol’s 
istology. 


6 hours. 


Normal 


tCourse  to  be  given  only  when  elected  by  a sufficient  number. 
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8.  Physiology.*  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  biology  2,  5,  6 and  7.  Open  to  juniors  and 

seniors.  Required  in  the  junior  year  of  the  pre-medical  students. 

This  course  deals  with  the  physiology  of  the  hlood,  the  circula- 
tion, the  respiration,  the  digestion,  metabolism,  secretion,  excretion, 
the  nervous  system,  and  the  senses.  Students  will  be  required  to 
perform  a number  of  experiments  illustrating  the  fundamental  phys- 
iological  processes. 

Text-books— Stewart’s  Manual  of  Physiology;  Howell’s  Text-hook 

of  Physiology . 

9.  Plant  Histology.*  First  or  second  semester.  3 hours. 


Prerequisite,  biology  3. 

Text-book — Chamberlain's  Plant  Histology. 

10.  General  Morphology.*  Throughout  the  year.  8 hours. 


Prerequisite,  biology  9. 

Morphology  of  thallophytes,  bryophytes,  pteridophytes,  and  sper 
matophytes. 


11.  General  Bacteriology.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours: 
Prerequisite,  chemistry  1 and  biology  2 and  3. 

12.  Plant  Physiology.  First  semester.  3 hours: 


Prerequisite,  biology  3. 

A study  of  the  processes  and 
illustrative  experiments.  This  course 
agriculture. 


functions  of  plant  organs  with 
is  of  special  value  to  students  of 


CHEMISTRY. 


Lecture  Room:  Pearsons  Hall,  i.  3-  j 

The  courses  in  chemistry  are  planed  to  meet  the  needs  o- 
three  clases  of  students:  those  who  wish  a general  knowledge 
of  the  science  with  the  breadth  of  view  and  enrichment  of  lift 
which  it  brings;  those  who  wish  to  major  in  chemistry;  and  thos< 
expecting  to  study  chemical  engineering. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  G.  Henry  Whitcomb  o 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  unusually  good  facilities  for  chemica 
work  are  offered  and  the  laboratories  are  well  equipped,  elevei 
rooms  being  given  over  to  this  department. 


"Courses  to  be  given  only  when  elected  by  a sufficient  number. 
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1.  General  Chemistry.  Throughout  the  year.  3 hours. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Required  in  the  fresh- 
man year  of  students  intending  to  major  in  science,  except  such 
as  elect  chemistry  2. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  recitations,  two  hours  per  week ; 
general  laboratory  work,  two  hours  per  week.  This  course  is  a pre- 
requisite for  all  other  chemistry  courses.  Its  object  is  two-fold  : first, 
to  give  the  student  a thorough  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
^chemistry,  thereby  furnishing  a stable  foundation  for  work  in  this  or 
any  other  science  ; and,  second,  to  make  chemistry  a subject  of  interest 
and  value,  touching  closely,  as  it  does,  every-day  life. 

Text-book — Remsen’s  College  Chemistry. 

2.  General  Chemistry.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

; Prerequisite,  one  admission  unit  in  chemistry.  Open  to  fresh- 
nen  and  sophomores. 

This  course  may  be  taken  instead  of  course  1 by  those  who  have 
)ffered  the  chemistry  of  the  secondary  schools  as  an  entrance  unit. 
Similar  to  chemistry  1,  but  the  subject  will  be  more  fully  studied. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1 or  2.  Open  to  sophomores,  jun- 
ors,  and  seniors. 

A careful  study  of  the  metals  and  non-metals  is  made  both  in  the 
aboratory  and  in  the  class  room.  During  the  later  part  of  the  course 
practice  is  given  in  the  analysis  of  alloys,  minerals,  and  manufactured 
)roducts.  Each  student  works  out  some  fifty  unknowns,  a definite 
lumber  being  required  for  each  hour’s  credit,  the  number  being  in- 
reased  if  the  work  is  not  accurate.  The  student  is  urged  to  a thor- 
ough understanding  of  his  work  and  an  effort  is  made  to  give  that 
iiccuracy  and  exactness  which  makes  such  a course  of  great  cultural 
s well  as  directly  chemical  value. 

A lecture-quiz  is  held  once  a week  for  which  a written  paper  is 
irepared  by  each  student.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  writing  of  reac- 
hing and  solving  of  simple  chemical  problems.  The  theory  of  solu- 
ion  is  discussed  and  its  application  shown. 

4.  Analytical  Chemistry.  Throughout  the  year.  8 hours , 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1 or  2.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors, 
nd  seniors. 

This  is  a shortened  combination  of  courses  3 and  8.  It  is  intend- 
d for  students  who  desire  some  knowledge  of  both  qualitative  and 
uantitative  analysis,  but  who  do  not  feel  that  there  is  time  for  the 
lore  complete  work.  Students  majoring  in  chemistry  will  not  take 
his  course,  and  the  department  prefers  that  all  students  take  the 
uller  courses  3 and  8 when  it  Is  possible. 
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5.  Assaying.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  3 or  4.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors, 

and  seniors.  Required  in  the  sophomore  year  of  the  pre-chemical 
engineering  students. 

The  principles  and  practice  in  both  fire  and  wet  assays  are  taken 
up  in  this  course.  No  single  text-book  is  used,  but  the  methods  best 
suited  to  the  case' in  hand  are  sought.  The  student  is  taught  to  work 
rationally  and  to  avoid  a blind  following  of  directions. 

6.  Organic  Chemistry.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 
Prerequisite,  chemistry  1 or  2.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors 

Required  in  the  junior  year  of  pre-chemical  engineering  and  oi 
pre-medical  students. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  general  principles  of  th< 
subject  are  studied;  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  system® 
arrangement  so  frequently  observed.  The  application . of  organit 
chemistry  to  modern  industrial  life  is  constantly  kept  in  view.  / 
considerable  number  of  organic  preparations  are  made  and  studied 
Papers  in  the  journals  are  discussed. 

Text-book — Cohen.  * 

7.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  Throughout  the  year 

6 houn. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A continuation  of  chemistry  6.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Text-book — Holleman. 

8.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Throughout  the  year. 
Prerequisite,  chemistry  3.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  to  the  student  a practical  know 
edge  of  analytical  chemistry.  The  work  as  planned  is  both  grav 
metric  and  volumetric,  employing  methods  of  analysis  which  are  re? 
resentative  of  the  different  determinations  a chemist  is  usually  calk 
upon  to  perform. 

The  work  is  arranged  so  that  a definite  amount  is  required  f( 
each  hour’s  credit.  The  results  must  be  accurate  and  come  within  tl 
usual  limit  of  error  allowed  in  analytical  work  before  being  accept* 
by  the  Instructor.  One  lecture  hour  per  week  is  devoted  to  wntii 
equations  and  solving  problems. 

First  hour.  (1)  Analysis  of  barium  chloride  mixture. 

(2)  Analysis  of  iron  mixture. 

Second  hour.  (1)  Standard  solutions.  Three  N/10  solutions  a 
made;  the  percentage  strength  of  four  shelf  reagents  a 
termined. 
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(2)  Determination  of  chlorine  by  silver  nitrate. 

Third  hour.  Analysis  of  limestone. 

Fourth  hour.  Determination  (1)  copper;  (2)  chromium. 

Fifth  hour.  Special  determinations,  chlorine,  oxygen,  ammonia, 
and  nitric  acid. 

Sixth  hour.  (1)  Analysis  of  solder;  (2)  lead  ore. 

Seventh  hour.  Determination  (1)  zinc;  (2)  sulphur. 

Eighth  and  ninth  hours.  Complete  analysis  of  insoluble  silicate. 

Tenth  hour.  Determination  (1)  arsenic;  (2)  titanium. 

From  two  to  eight  additional  hours  may  be  selected  from  special 
analytical  methods  (chemistry  9). 

9.  Special  Analytical  Methods.  Throughout  the  year. 

6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Chemistry  8.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  work  is  intended  for  students  desiring  a more  complete 
knowledge  of  practical  analysis.  To  obtain  a year’s  credit,  the  student 
vill  do  work  in  two  or  three  of  the  following  subjects  : 

a Sanitary  Water  Analysis.  The  bearing  of  such  an  analysis  on 
1 city  water  supply  is  discussed,  and  a careful  interpretation  of  results 
s insisted  upon. 

b Ultimate  Organic  Analysis.  A new  Bunsen  furnace  has  been 
>ut  in  place  and  the  usual  determinations  will  be  made. 

c ' Coal  and  Coke  Analysis.  Careful  work  and  intelligent  inter- 
pretations are  required. 

d Electro- Analysis.  The  neatness,  accuracy,  and  rapidity  with 
vhich  such  determinations  are  made  render  the  work  of  unusual  and 
ncreasing  interest  and  value. 

Text-book — E.  F.  Smith. 

e Mineral  Analysis.  Opportunity  is  here  afforded  for  a careful 
tudy  and  determination  of  the  constituents  of  minerals,  especially 
hose  of  common  occurrence  in  this  region. 

10.  [Physical  Chemistry.]  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  physics  1 and  chemistry  8.  Open  to  juniors 

nd  seniors.  Primarily  for  pre-chemical  engineering  students. 

The  subject  in  its  fundamental  principles  is  studied  in  the  labora- 
ory  and  lecture  room  as  fully  as  the  time  will  allow. 

Text-book— Harry  C.  Jones. 

11.  [Industrial  Chemistry.]  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisites,  chemistry  8.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Vimarily  for  pre-chemical  engineering  students. 

The  application  of  chemistry  to  our  modern  industrial  life  is 
tudied.  Papers  are  prepared  and  discussed.  As  far  as  practical, 
ispection  trips  are  made. 

Text-book — Thorpe. 
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12.  Physiological  Chemistry.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 
Prerequisite,  chemistry  6.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Required  in  the  junior  year  of  pre-medical  students. 

Laboratory  work  with  recitations  and  quizzes.  Milk,  urine,  egg, 
proteids,  fats,  and  carbohydrates  are  studied,  together  with  the 
chemistry  of  tissues,  salivary,  pancreatic,  and  gastric  digestion. 

Text-books— Koch  and  Webster’s  Manual  of  Physiological  Chem - 
Halliburton’s  Essentials  of  Chemical  Physiology. 


Second  semester. 


1 hour. 


1 3.  [Photo  Chemistry.  ] 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1. 

This  course  is  given  in  the  attempt  to  supply  the  demand  for  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  underlying  the  taking,  making,  and 
finishing  of  negatives  and  prints. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 


COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE. 


Lecture  Room:  Burnham  Hall  A.  9. 

1.  Greek  Myths  in  English  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth 

Century.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  .juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  does  not  require  a knowledge  of  Greek. 

Much  of  the  best  English  poetry  cannot  be  appreciated  by  many; 
readers  because  of  an  ignorance  of  Greek  mythology  "‘ere  ore  tM  , 
course  aims  to  be  interpretive  and  should!  appeal  to  -all  students  of 
English  literature.  Greek  mythology  will  be  treated  systematically  a d 
Ena  sh  poems  by  Edwin  Arnold,  Matthew  Arnold,  Robert  Browning; 
Mrs!  BroTntog,  Clough,  Keats,  Landor,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Thomas 
Moore,  William  Morris,  Lewis  Morris,  Rosetti  She  ey,  an 
burne  will  be  studied  in  illustration  of  the  chief  mJ  th^  Tbls  co 
may  be  counted  as  a partial  fulfillment  of  a major  in  English. 


Greek  Tragedy  in  English  Translations. 


Second  se- 
3 hours . 


2. 

mester. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  does  not  require  a knowledge  of  Greek. 

The  course  aims  to  give  students  such  elementary  knowledge  of 

will  be  studied. 
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COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY. 

Lecture  Room:  Burnham  Hall , A.  p. 

!•  General  Linguistics.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 

This  course  is  introductory,  and  is  intended  for  students  of  all 
language  departments.  The  main  work  consists  of  a discussion  of  the 
following  subjects  : a Origin  and  nature  of  language  ; b Correspond- 
ence . between  languages  and  thought ; c Psychology  of  speech  and 
classification  of  sounds ; d Sound  changes ; e Comparative  philology ; 
f Morphological  classification  of  languages;  9 Individuality  of  lan- 
guages ; h Language  families  ; i Parent  language,  race,  and  home  of 
the  Indo-Europeans ; j Indo-European  languages. 


DRAWING. 

Drafting  Room:  Pearsons  Hall  1.  4. 

1.  Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  First  semester. 

2 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Re- 
quired in  the  freshman  year  of  all  pre-engineering  students. 

The  work  forms  a very  valuable  preparation  for  sketching,  design- 
ing, and  draughting  in  engineering  pursuits,  and  is  of  great  service  to 
the  teacher  and  lecturer.  The  disciplinary  value  of  the  course  in 
developing  the  imagination  is  very  great. 

2.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Second  semester.  2 hours. 

Prerequisite,  drawing  1.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

Required  in  the  freshman  year  of  all  engineering  students. 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  course  1.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing. 

3.  Perspective  Drawing.  First  semester.  2 hours. 

Prerequisite,  drawing  1,  2,  or  their  equivalent. 

Especially  intended  for  those  working  towards  engineering  or 
architecture. 

4.  Topographical  Drawing.  Second  semester.  2 hours. 

Prerequisite,  drawing  3. 

This  course  consists  in  practice  in  copying,  enlarging  and  redu- 
cing plats,  line  and  brush  shading,  tinting,  and  practice  with  the 
pantograph. 
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EDUCATION. 

Lecture  Room:  BurnhaM  Hall  B.  6 and  C.  8. 

The  following  courses  have  been  arranged  primarily  for  stu- 
dents who  intend  to  teach,  but  the  first  three  are  so  broadly 
cultural  that  others  need  not  hesitate  to  elect  them.  Any  of 
these  three  will  help  to  prepare  for  the  responsibilities  of  fam- 
ily life  and  of  citizenship  in  its  relation  to  the  public  school 
system. 

While  the  department  treats  the  educational  problem  as  one 
in  essence  for  all  grades  of  instruction,  it  gives  special  attention 
to  those  phases  of  the  problem  that  belong  to  the  secondary 
school.  The  making  of  departmental  teachers  for  high  schools 
is  the  specialized  aim. 

Courses  1 to  6,  as  outlined  below,  constitute  the  minimum 
of  professional  training  required  for  a state  certificate.  Stu- 
dents electing  work  under  the  department  of  education,  and 
intending  to  teach,  are  referred  to  the  suggestions  given  such' 
students  under  the  heading,  “Preparation  for  Professional 
Work.”*  < 

1.  Descriptive  Psychology.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

See  philosophy  1. 


2.  Educational  Psychology.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1.  Open  to  sophomores.  Required 
of  all  candidates  for  a state  teacher’s  certificate. 

This  is  an  intensive  study  of  selected  problems  in  psychology  of  i 
special  value  to  teachers.  The  facts  and  laws  of  mental  development 
are  prominent.  Modern  methods  of  making  psychic  tests  are  ex- 
plained and  used. 


3.  History  of  Education.  First  semester. 


3 hours . 


One  year  of  psychology  preceding  this  course  is  recoin- 
mended.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  a state  teacher’s  certificate. 

The  object  of  this  course  Is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
fact®  of  educational  history  and  to  study  the  evolution  of  education 
ideals  in  such  a way  as  to  throw  light  on  present  day  educational 

problems. 


*See  page  62. 
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4.  Principles  of  Education.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  one  year  of  psychology.  Education  3 should 

precede  it.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Required  of  all  can- 
didates for  a state  teacher’s  certificate. 

A more  critical  and  philosophical  review  of  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  makers  of  our  modern  education.  This  should  lead  the 
student  to  build  for  himself  an  educational  creed,  thus  laying  a 
scientific  foundation  for  his  practical  work. 

5.  Methods  and  Observation.  First  semester. 

No  college  credit. 

Prerequisite,  one  year  of  psychology  and  one  year  of  edu- 
cation. Open  to  seniors.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  a state 
teacher  s certificate,  except  when  one  of  the  substitute  courses 
mentioned  below  is  taken. 

This  course  is  more  strictly  vocational.  All  that  has  gone  before 
is  applied  to  the  concrete  problems  of  teaching. 

6.  Teaching.  First  or  second  semester. 

No  college  credit. 

Prerequisite,  one  year  of  psychology  and  one  year  of  edu- 
cation. Open  to  seniors.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  a 
state  teacher’s  certificate. 

The  student  is  required  to  teach  a class  under  expert  supervision 
for  eighteen  weeks.  As  far  as  possible,  the  student  will  teach  in  the 
department  of  his  major.  Lesson  plans  and  readings  in  the  method 
of  his  subject  will  supplement  the  class-room  work. 

7.  Methods  in  Latin.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Open  to  seniors  majoring  in  Latin.  Accepted  as  a substi- 
tute for  education  5 when  combined  with  work  in  observation. 

See  Latin  10. 

9.  Method  in  Science.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Open  to  seniors  majoring  in  one  of  the  sciences.  Accepted 

as  a substitute  for  education  5. 

This  course  deals  with  laboratory  management  and  methods  in 
biology,  botany,  chemistry,  physics,  and  physical  geography. 

10.  Method  in  Mathematics.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Open  to  seniors  majoring  in  mathematics.  Accepted  as  a 

substitute  for  education  5 when  combined  with  work  in  ob- 
servation. 

See  mathematics  19. 
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11.  Methods  in  English.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  majoring  in  English  who 
expect  to  teach.  A study  of  the  principles  of  Pedagogy  and  Methods 
of  Teaching  is  followed  by  (1)  an  examination  of  the  English 
Classics  required  for  College  entrance,  and  (2)  a course  in  story  tell- 
ing for  the  Library  Children’s  Hour. 

12.  Child  Psychology.  First  semester.  2 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A study  of  both  physical  and  psychic  development  from  birth 
through  to  the  adult  stage. 

13.  Religious  Pedagogy.  Second  semester.  2 hours. 

An  application  of  psychology  and  education  to  the  problems  of 

the  Sunday  School. 


ENGLISH. 

Lecture  Rooms:  Burnham  Hall , A.  n and  A.  16. 

The  English  department  offers  nine  courses,  four  of  which  * 
deal  primarily  with  English  language  English  1,  2,  3,  and  9 
and  five  of  which  deal  primarily  with  English  literature— Eng- 
lish 4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8. 

Any  student  wishing  to  major  in  English  must  elect  mathe- 
matics in  his  freshman  year  unless  he  can  present  four  years 
of  Latin  or  two  years  of  Latin  and  two  of  German  for  en- 
trance. If  he  presents  four  units  in  Latin  he  must  take  in 
college  either  two  years  of  one  ancient  language  or  one  year 
of  mathematics  and  two  years  each  of  two  modern  languages; 
or  he  may  omit  mathematics  and  ancient  languages  by  taking 
.two  years  of  one  and  four  of  another  modern  language,  pro-  j 
vided  he  has  had  mathematics  throughout  his  secondary  school  'j 
course.  If  he  presents  only  two  years  of  Latin  for  entrance 
he  must  take  mathematics  in  his  freshman  year  and  two  years 
of  Latin  and  two  years  of  one  modern  language,  in  college. 

The  attention  of  students  desiring  to  elect  courses  in  Eng- 
lish is  called  to  comparative  literature  1,  which  may  be  counted 
in  partial  fulfillment  of  a major  in  English. 

Every  junior  must  submit  one  theme  each  semester  (of  not 
less  than  1,000  words)  to  the  English  department  for  criticism. 
Also  every  senior  must  submit  a carefully  prepared  typewritten 
thesis  (of  not  less  than  2,500  words)  on  or  before  the  first  ot 

April. 
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The  George  S.  Edgell  prizes  of  $15  and  $12  are  awarded 
each  year  for  excellence  in  English  composition  and  public 
speaking. 

1.  English  Language. 

1.  Rhetoric.  Throughout  the  year.  y hours. 

Prerequisite,  three  entrance  units  in  English.  Required  of 

all  freshmen. 

This  course  is  prerequisite  to  all  work  in  English  literature. 

The  principles  of  exposition,  argumentation,  narration,  and  de- 
scription are  studied.  Weekly  themes  are  written  and  criticised. 
Practice  in  oral  composition  is  given  in  which  purity  of  diction  and 
freedom  of  expression  are  emphasized. 

2.  Argumentation.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  1.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 

This  is  a course  in  argumentative  writing,  brief  drawing,  and 
debating.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
clear  and  logical  thinking.  Each  student  is  required  to  draw  an 
assigned  number  of  briefs  and  to  write  and  deliver  forensics  thereon. 
Formal  debating  is  required  in  the  latter  part  of  the  semester. 

3.  Public  Speaking.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  1.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 

'History  of  oratory.  Advanced  training  in  voice,  mind,  body,  and 
emotions  of  the  orator.  Each  student  is  required  to  commit  and 
deliver  parts  of  the  best  orations  that  embody  the  various  phases  of 
persuasion.  A careful  study  of  oratorical  style  is  made.  Each  student 
is  required  to  write  and  deliver  one  or  more  orations  during  the 
semester. 


9.  Debates  and  Orations.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Open  to  intercollegiate  orators  and  debaters. 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of 
debates  and  orations,  and  includes  preparatory  debating  on  the  ques- 
tions to  be  considered  in  the  intercollegiate  contests. 

II.  English  Literature. 

4.  History  of  English  Literature  from  Chaucer  to  the 
Victorian  Poets.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  1.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 
Required  of  all  students  before  graduation. 

This  course  gives  an  introduction  to  English  literature  and  forms 
a working  basis  for  all  subsequent  study  of  special  periods.  Moody 
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and  Lovett’s  History  of  English  Literature  is  used  as  a text,  and  in 
this  connection  the  masterpieces  of  the  successive  periods  are  taken 
up  and  examined  critically.  During  the  first  semester  the  literature 
from  Chaucer  to  Milton  is  studied,  and  in  the  second  semester  careful 
attention  is  given  to  classicism  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  roman- 
ticism of  the  nineteenth  century. 

5.  The  English  Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  First 

semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  4.  Open  to  juniors. 

One  novel  from  each  of  the  greatest  writers  of  fiction  from  Scott 
to  Stevenson  will  be  studied  critically  and  discussed  in  class.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  will  enable  the  student  to  select  for  his  own  reading 
works  of  real  value. 

Text-book — Bliss  Perry’s  A Study  of  Prose  Fiction.  References — 
W.  J.  Dawson’s*  Makers  of  English  Fiction;  C.  P.  Johnson’s  Elements 
of  Literary  Criticism;  W.  Raleigh’s  The  English  Hovel;  Sidney 
Lanier’s  The  English  Hovel;  J.  S.  Clark’s  English  Prose  Writers,  and 
Minto’s  Manual  of  English  Prose. 

6.  (a)  The  English  Essayists  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. (b)  The  English  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  5.  Open  to  juniors. 

In  course  (b)  the  Revival  of  Romanticism  is  emphasized  and  espe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelly. 

7.  Seven  of  Shakespeare’s  Greatest  Dramas.  First  se- 
mester. 3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  4.  Open  to  seniors. 

Text-books — Moulton’s  Shakespeare  as  a Dramatic  Artist;  Moul- 
ton’s The  Moral  System  of  Shakespeare ; Dowden’s  The  Mind  and  Art 
of  Shakespeare ; Winchester’s  Literary  Criticism. 

8.  Tennyson  and  Browning.  Second  semester.  J hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  7.  Open  to  seniors. 

The  Princess  and  The  Idylls  of  the  King  are  reviewed,  and  “In 

Memoriam ” is  carefully  studied.  The  dramas  of  Tennyson  are  also 

taken  up.  Thorough  and  critical  study  is  given  to  Browning’s  dra- 
matic monologues,  and  Pippa  Passes,  The  Ring  and  the  Book , and 
Paracelsus. 
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FINE  ARTS. 

Studio:  Fine  Arts  Building , Room  A.  i. 

1.  Practical  Art.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

College  credit  will  be  given  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a 
course  in  the  history  of  art,  combined  with  enough  studio  work  to 
make  a full  equivalent  to  a one  year’s  three-hour  college  course.  Six 
semester  hours  is  the  maximum  credit,  and  no  credit  at  all  will  be 
given  for  an  amount  less  than  the  maximum. 

2.  History  of  Greek  Art.  Throughout  the  year.  2 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  does  not  presuppose  a knowledge  of  Greek.  It  aims 
to  give  a systematic  view  of  the  development  of  civilization  in  Greek 
lands.  The  treatment  will  be  historical,  i.  e.,  each  of  the  great 
periods  of  Greek  art  (the  iEgean,  the  Geometric,  the  Archaic,  the 
Classical,  and  the  Hellenistic)  will  be  treated  separately  in  their 
chronological  sequence.  In  each  period  the  history  of  architecture, 
sculpture  and  painting  will  be  outlined.  The  object  of  the  course  is 
essentially  practical. 

3.  [History  of  Greek  Vase  Painting.]  First  semester. 

Omitted  1913-14.  3 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  does  not  presuppose  a knowledge  of  Greek,  and  aims 
to  give  a systematic  view  of  the  development  of  Greek  vase  painting 
from  the  Neolithic  to  the  Hellenistic  period  ; that  is,  from  the  earliest 
Greek  vases  until  the  end  of  the  South  Italian  period  of  vase  manu- 
facture. The  treatment  will  be  historical,  and  each  of  the  great 
periods  of  Greek  art  will  be  considered  separately  in  their  chronological 
sequence.  In  connection  with  the  great  Attic  painters,  the  broader 
questions  of  the  interpretation  of  subjects  and  the  development  of 
mythological  types  will  be  studied. 

4.  Sacred  Art.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  give  a survey  of  the  literature, 
painting,  architecture,  and  music  of  modern  Europe,  as  influenced  by 
Christianity.  Dante’s  Divine  Commedia  is  reviewed,  and  Milton’s 
Paradise  Lost , as  the  great  Christian  epic  of  English  literature,  is 
studied  critically.  Ruskin’s  Essays  on  art  are  made  the  basis  of  a 
series  of  lectures  on  painting  and  architecture.  In  music  the  great 
oratorios  are  studied. 

This  course  alternates  with  English  6. 
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GEOLOGY. 

Lecture  Room:  Pearsons  Hall , 2.  11. 

In  addition  to  the  class  and  laboratory  work,  frequent  field 
trips  are  taken.  The  college  has  a large  museum  collection  of 
specimens,  illustrating  mineralogy,  economic,  and  lithological 
geology;  also  a large  number  of  state  and  government  geo- 
logical and  topographic  maps  for  use  in  laboratory  work.  The 
location  of  the  college,  in  the  Ozark  region,  in  close  proximity 
to  the  lead  and  zinc  mines,  and  the  possession  of  the  Bradley 
Geological  Field  Station,  furnish  opportunity  for  the  best  geo- 
logical training. 

1.  Physiography.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Required  of  all  students  majoring  in  geol- 

ogy. 

Physiography  is  closely  related  to  the  other  natural  sciences.  It 
applies  the  principles  of  chemistry  and  physics  in  an  interesting  way. 

For  biology,  it  explains  and  accounts  for  the  various  habitats  of  ! 

plants  and  animals.  It  is  of  especial  value  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  history  and  literature  of  man. 

The  first  semester’s  work  is  a consideration  of  the  general 
processes  and  agencies  involved  in  the  relief  features.  This  consists  5 

of  a study  of  wind  work,  water,  ice  and  snow,  waves,  vulcanism,  and 
diastrophism.  Two  recitation  periods  and  one  field  and  laboratory 
period.  The  class  work  is  based  on  recitations,  lectures,  and  library 
work.  A term  paper  on  some  phase  of  the  subject  is  required.  The 
field  work  consists  of  trips  to  places  of  physiographic  interest  about 
Springfield.  The  laboratory  work  is  a study  of  the  interpretation  of 
topographic  maps  and  map  making. 

A consideration  of  the  physiography  of  the  United  States  makes 
up  the  work  of  the  second  semester.  It  is  a study  of  each  large 
physiographic  province  regarding  (1)  its  physiographic  history,  (2)  a 
detailed  description  and  explanation  of  its  topography,  (3)  the  in-  j 
fluence  of  the  topography  on  the  social  and  industrial  development. 

It  is  a lecture  course  supplemented!  by  map  work,  library  work  and 
reports  on  special  topics. 

Text-book — Salisbury’s  Advanced  Physiography. 

2.  General  Geology.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  geology  1,  or  chemistry  1,  or  biology  1. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  This  is  a gen- 
eral course  for  those  not  intending  to  specialize  in  geology. 

The  course  consists  of  a rapid  review  of  the  geologic  processes, 
and  a discussion  of  the  more  important  events  in  geologic  history. 


. 
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In  the  laboratory  the  Interpretation  of  geologic  folios  is  carried  on 
in  detail,  together  with  a general  study  of  the  common  minerals  and 
types  of  rock.  The  more  common  and  important  life  form  are  also 

studied.  In  the  field,  the  geology  of  the  surrounding  country  is 
studied  by  numerous  trips. 


I 


3.  Advanced  Geology.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 
Prerequisites,  geology  2,  chemistry  1,  biology  1.  Required 

of  all  students  majoring  in  geology. 

This  course  is  a study  of  continental  development  based  chiefly 
on  the  physical  history  of  the  North  American  continent.  Folio  and 
field  work  are  done  in  detail. 

Text-book — Chamberlin  and  Salisbury’s  Earth  History , Vols.  II, 

III. 

4.  Mineralogy.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  geology  2,  chemistry  1.  Required  of  students 

majoring  in  geology. 

This  is  an  introduction  to  mineralogy  by  a study  of  crystallogra- 
phy, * physical  characters,  blowpipe  analysis,  classification  and  de- 
termination of  the  important  minerals.  It  consists  of  one  recitation 
period  and  two  laboratory,  periods. 

Text-book — Dana’s  Manual  of  Mineralogy,  1912. 

5.  Economic  Geology.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  geology  4.  Required  of  students  majoring  in 

geology. 

This  is  a text-book  and  lecture  course,  and  is  intended  to  give  a 
practical  understanding  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  and 
their  origin.  Trips  are  taken  to  mines  and  other  places  of  economic 
interest  in  this  vicinity. 

Text-book — Hies’  Economic  Geology. 


6.  Field  Geology. 

Prerequisites  and  hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor. 

The  fine  outcropping  of  the  Mississippian  limestones,  the  flexure 
and  faulting  connected  with  the  Ozark  uplift  renders  this  region  one 
of  special  interest  in  physiographic,  structural,  and  economic  problems. 
This  course  is  intended  to  develop  the  investigative  spirit  of  the 
student  in  geologic  fields  and  literature. 


GERMAN. 


of 


Lecture  Room:  Burnham  Hall , A.  2 and  A.  9. 

In  the  German  language  and  literature  a consecutive  course 
four  years  is  offered.  The  work  has  been  planned:  to 
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enable  the  student  to  read  the  language  so  that  he  can  avail 
himself  of  the  rich  store  of  German  thought;  to  acquire  some 
practice  in  German  composition  and  conversation;  to  make  a 
critical  study  of  a number  of  masterpieces,  both  in  prose  and 
poetry;  and  to  give  the  student  a general  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  German  literature.* 

Students  intending  to  major  in  German  must  present  at  least 
two  entrance  units  in  Greek  or  two  units  in  Latin  and  two  units 
in  German. 

1.  Elementary  German.  Throughout  the  year.  7 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

This  is  beginning  work  offered  for  those  who  have  not  taken 
high  school  German,  and  hence  cannot  enter  the  regular  freshman 
class  in  German.  The  inductive  method  is  used.  A number  of  short 
stories  and  easy  plays  are  read.  Drill  in  grammar,  prose  composition, 
and  conversation  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  reading.  One 
of  the  four  weekly  hours  consist  of  unprepared  work.  Therefore  the 
credit  allowed  for  the  course  is  seven  semester  hours. 

2.  Intermediate  German.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  German  1 or  its  equivalent.  Open  to  fresh- 
men and  sophomores. 

This  course  is  popularly  known  as  freshman  German.  The 
course  includes  the  reading  of  short  stories  and  at  least  one  novel 
and  one  selection  from  the  German  classics,  drill  in  grammar,  and 
prose  composition. 

3.  Advanced  German.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  German  2 or  its  equivalent.  Open  to  sopho- 
mores, juniors,  and  seniors. 

Selections  from  Heine’s  prose,  and  plays  from  recent  writers,  such 
as  Fulda,  Hauptmann,  and  Sudermann,  are  studied. 

4.  Critical  Study  of  German  Classics.  First  semester. 

- 3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  German  3.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Selections  from  Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe  are  studied 
critically. 


♦Students  intending  to  become  candidates  for  a Ph.D.  degree  are 
reminded  that  a reading  knowledge  of  German  is  required. 
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5.  German  Lyrics  and  History  of  German  Literature. 

Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  German  3.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
German  poetry  will  be  studied  in  connection  with  a brief  history 
of  German  literature. 


GREEK. 

Lecture  Room:  Burnham  Hath  A.  p. 

The  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  Greek  subjects  are 
arranged  to  appeal : to  students  who  wish  to  become  familiar 
with  the  Classical  Greek  language  and  literature  as  an  essential 
part  of  a liberal  education;  to  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in 
Greek;  to  students  studying  for  the  ministry;  and  to  students 
without  a knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  who  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  Greek  art  and  literature.  The  aim  of  the  de- 
partment is  to  impart  as  much  of  the  practical,  disciplinary,  and 
cultured  values  to  be  gained  from  the  study  of  the  language  and 
literature  as  may  be  possible  in  each  individual  case. 

Students  intending  to  major  in  Greek  must  present  at  least 
four  entrance  units  in  Latin  or  two  units  in  Latin  and  two  units 
in  Greek. 

Courses  12  and  13  are  given  in  alternate  years,  thereby 
affording  the  student  opportunity  for  two  years’  work  in  Biblical 
Greek. 

Students  who  wish  to  know  something  of  Greek  literature, 
independently  of  the  Greek  language,  are  referred  to  compara- 
tive literature,  courses  1 and  2.  The  courses  in  archaeology  and 
comparative  philology  are-  also  closely  allied  to  this  department. 

Students  desiring  to  compete  for  Rhodes  Scholarships  will 
find  ample  opportunity  for  preparation  in  the  courses  as  out- 
lined. 

The  R.  L.  Goode  prize  of  twenty  dollars  is  regularly  offered 
by  the  department  to  the  student  of  Greek  5 who  gains  the 
highest  grade  in  work  done  in  Attic  tragedy. 

1.  Beginning  Greek.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  freshmen  who  enter  college 
without  preparation  in  Greek  and  offers  opportunity  of  making  good 
their  loss  during  their  college  course.  It  is  also  open  as  an  elective 
to  such  sophomores  and  juniors  as  expect  to  do  two  full  years’  work 
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in  Greek.  The  rate  of  progress  will  be  rapid,  conditioned  solely  on  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  elements  of  the  language.  The  reading  of 
Xenophon’s  Anabasis  will  begin  in  the  second  semester. 

2.  Xenophon.  (Anabasis,  books  II-IV,  or  Cyropoedia.) 

First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  two  admission  units  in  Greek,  or  Greek  1. 

A thorough  review  of  Greek  grammar  with  exercises  in  prose 
composition. 

3.  Homer.  (Selections  from  the  Iliad.)  Second  semes- 
ter. # 3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  2 or  an  equivalent. 

Due  attention  will  be  given  to  the  language,  verse,  and  poetic 
qualities  of  Homer. 

4.  Plato.  (The  Apology,  with  selections  from  Crito  and 

Phaedo.)  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  3 or  an  equivalent. 

A brief  outline  of  pre-Socratic  philosophy,  the  Socratic  schools, 
and  a study  of  Athenian  court  procedure. 

5.  Greek  Tragedy:  Sophocles,  Aeschylus.  (Selected 

Plays.)  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  4. 

History  of  tragedy  and  a study  of  the  Greek  theatre. 

6.  [Greek  Historians] : Thucydides  and  Herodotus.  First 

semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  5. 

The  major  portion  of  the  semester  will  be  given  to  Thucydides 
and  the  history  of  the  Peloponesian  War,  its  causes,  events,  and 
results.  In  connection  with  the  reading  of  selections  from  Herodotus, 
a study  of  the  Ionic  dialect  will  be  made. 

7.  [Greek  Comedy]:  Aristophanes.  (Clouds  and  Frogs ) 

Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  6. 

8.  Attic  Orators.  Lysias  (Selected  Orations);  Isocrates 

(Panegyricus) . First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  5. 

Lysias,  exemplar  of  the  “plain  style,”  illustrates  the  straightfor- 
ward, practical  oratory.  Isocrates,  exemplar  of  the  “middle  style,” 
illustrates  the  epideictic  rhetoric  and  florid  oratory. 
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9.  The  Melic  Poets  of  Greece.  (Selections.)  Second 
semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  6. 

The  principal  fragments  of  the  great  lyric  poets,  Aleman,  Alcaeus, 
Sappho,  Anacreon,  Simonides,  Stesichorus,  etc.,  followed  by  longer 
selections  from  Pindar. 


10.  [Greek  Oratory.]  Demosthenes.  ( De  Corona , with 

selections  from  other  orations.)  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  5. 

Selections  from  other  orators,  for  sake  of  comparison,  and  from 
the  literary  critics,  especially  Dionysius  Halicarnaseus. 

11.  [Greek  Philosophy.]  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  6. 

Plato  : selections  from  the  Republic  and  other  works.  Aristotle : 
Nicomachean  Ethics.  Brief  outline  of  the  Socratic  Schools. 

12.  New  Testament  Greek.  The  Gospels.  Throughout 

the  year.  d hours. 

Prerequisite,.  Greek  1 or  its  equivalent. 

Required  of  pre-theological  students. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark  will  be  made  the  basis  of  a careful  study, 
with  frequent  collateral  readings  from  the  other  Gospels.  History  of 
the  New  Testament  Mms.,  textual  criticism,  etc. 

13.  [New  Testament  Greek.]  The  Acts  and  Epistles. 

Throughout  the  year.  d hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  1 or  its  equivalent. 

- Required  of  pre-theological  students. 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the*  Galatians  will  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
critical  study,  and  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  Greek  text, 
the  characteristics  of  the  apostolic  age  and  the  primitive  Christian 
community  will  be  outlined. 

Should  occasion  demand,  provision  will  be  made  for  courses 
in  historical  Greek  grammar,  advanced  prose  composition,  com- 
parative grammar,  or  modern  Greek. 
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HEBREW. 

Lecture  Room:  Burnham  Hall , A.  6. 

1.  Elementary  Hebrew.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A,  beginner’s  course  looking  toward  a reading  knowledge  of  the 
language. 

2.  Advanced  Hebrew.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Hebrew  1 or  its  equivalent.  Open  to  seniors. 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  Hebrew  1 and  is  given  for  the 
acquisition  of  vocabulary  and  a knowledge  of  Hebrew  literature. 


HISTORY. 

Lecture  Room:  Burnham  Hall , A.  2. 

At  least  one  admission  unit  in  history  is  prerequisite  to  all 
history  courses. 

The  course  has  been  planned  to  give  the  student  a general 
view  of  the  factors  and  forces  which  have  determined  Western 
civilization  during  the  Christian  era.  Two  semesters  are  given 
to  the  history  of  ancient  civilization,  two  semesters  to  mediaeval 
history,  one  semester  to  modern  European  history,  one  semester 
to  English  political  and  constitutional  history,  and  two  semesters 
to  the  political  and  constitutional  history  of  the  United 
States.  The  courses  are  consecutive;  each  succeeding  course  ;s 
a continuation  of  and  reinforces  the  work  of  the  preceding 
course,  and  thus  offers  an  opportunity  for  a thorough  prepara- 
tion for  advanced  and  specialized  work.  In  the  last  three 
semesters  sufficient  time  will  be  given  to  constitutional  history 
to  prepare  the  student  for  work  in  political  science.  Through- 
out the  course  it  will  be  the  aim  to  develop  the  critical  judg- 
ment of  the  student  to  enable  him  to  understand  the  relative 
value  of  human  events,  measures,  and  institutions. 

Two  entrance  units  are  required  of  those  taking  their  major 
in  history.  The  attention  of  students  desiring  to  elect  courses  in 
history  is  called  to  the  courses  offered  by  the  department  of 
social  sciences. 
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2.  Mediaeval  History.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Open  to  sophomores. 

A study  of  the  primary  elements  of  modern  civilization,  their 
fusion  and  development  in  the  political,  religious,  and  social  institu- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  includes  a study  of  Roman  Imperialism, 
the  emigration  of  the  Teutonic  people,  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
the  growth  of  the  empire  and  papacy,  monasticism  and  feudalism,  the 
rise  of  the  cities,  and  the  development  of  modern  states.  Besides  the 
text-book  work,  students  will  be  required  to  do  collateral  reading,  pre- 
pare reports,  and  write  papers  on  some  special  topics. 

3.  Modern  European  History.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  Absolutism,  Enlightened  Des- 
potism, the  French  revolution  and  the  development  of  political  liberty, 
nationally,  and  personal  freedom  constitute  the  broad  field  of  study. 

4.  Political  and  Constitutional  History  of  England.  Sec- 
ond semester.  3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  will  be  a survey  of  the  main  facts  and  events  which 
have  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  English  nation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  constitutional  liberty.  Some  time  will  be  given  to  a study  of 
the  organization  and  working  of  the  government  of  the  present  time. 

5.  [Political  History  of  the  United  States  from  1750.] 

First  semester.  Omitted  1913-14.  3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  political  history.  The  movement 
toward  independence,  the  formation  of  the  national  government,  the 
slave  problem,  financial  and  industrial  legislation,  as  well  as  the  more 
important  facts  in  connection  with  our  foreign  relations,  will  be 
studied  in  this  course. 

6.  [Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.]  Sec- 
ond semester.  Omitted  1913-14.  3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  a thorough  study  of  our 
national  and  state  constitutions,  and  to  acquire  a practical  knowledge 
of  the  organization  of  the  respective  governments  under  these  consti- 
tutions. Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  original  documents,  will  be  studied  in  connection  with  important 
constitutional  questions. 
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7.  Church  History.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  is  recommended  to  ministerial  students.  It  aims  to 
sketch  the  historical  development  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  at- 
tention is  centered  upon  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
and  upon  the  modern  age  since  the  beginning  of  the  reformation  in 
Germany,  while  the  intervening  history  is  studied  in  somewhat  less 
detail. 

Text-book — Moncrief’s  Short  History  of  the  Christian  Church . 


LATIN. 

Lecture  Room:  Burnham  Hall , A.  14. 

Each  year  twelve  courses  are  offered  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, three  of  which  are  open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores, 
two  to  sophomores  and  juniors,  four  to  juniors  and  seniors,  and 
two  to  seniors  only.  In  successive  years  the  courses  open  to 
juniors  and  seniors  vary,  so  that  fourteen  courses  are  offered  in 
the  Latin  language,  if  two  successive  years  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  two  courses  which  are  open  exclusively  to 
seniors  are  in  Vergil  and  in  advanced  prose  composition  and  are 
offered  primarily  for  those  who  intend  to  teach  Latin. 

The  Latin  department  also  offers  two  courses,  one  on  the 
Roman  Constitution  and  the  other  on  the  Roman  Law,  neither 
of  which  requires  a knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  These 
courses  are  scheduled  as  social  sciences  4,  5. 

To  major  in  Latin,  four  entrance  units  in  Latin  are  required. 

1.  Cicero  and  Vergil.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  two  entrance  units  in  Latin.  Open  to  fresh- 
men and  sophomores. 

Five  orations  of  Cicero  and  six  books  of  the  Aeneid  will  be  read 
in  class.  This  course  is  offered  for  the  benefit  of  students  who,  while 
presenting  but  two  units  of  Latin  for  entrance,  wish  to  continue  the 
study  of  Latin  in  college. 

2.  Livy.  (Selections,  Books  XXI-XXX.)  First  semester. 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  four  entrance  units  in  Latin.  Open  to  fresh- 
men and  sophomores. 

Latin  grammar  reviewed.  Moods  and  tenses,  particles,  word  or- 
der, sight  reading. 
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3.  Cicero.  ( de  Amicitia.)  Terence.  ( Phormio  and  Andria .) 

Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  2.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

Continued  study  of  syntax  and  of  style.  Colloquial  Latin  and 
the  stage. 

4.  Horace.  (Odes  and  Epodes.)  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  3.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 

Horace’s  life  and  times ; his  interpretation  of  the  Augustan  Age ; 

his  art  and  ideas. 

5.  Tacitus.  (Germania  and  Agricola.)  Catullus.  (Se- 
lections.) Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  4.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 

Germanic  institutions  and  society.  Rome  and  Britain.  The  style 
and  art  of  Tacitus.  The  art  and  spirit  of  Catullus  as  compared  with 
Horace. 

6.  Pliny,  the  Younger.  (Letters.)  First  semester. 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Roman  society  in  the  first  century.  Collateral  reading.  Assigned 
topics. 

7.  Plautus.  (Selected  Comedies.)  Second  semester. 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  6.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Several  of  the  more  interesting  plays  will  be  read.  Attention  will 
be  given  to  the  historical  development  of  Roman  comedy,  its  character 
and  place  in  Roman  life,  and  its  relation  to  Greek  literature.  Forms 
and  syntax. 

8.  [Cicero.]  (Letters.)  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Omitted  in  1913-14. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  Roman  constitution.  Roman  politics.  Cicero  as  a man  and 
friend.  Letter  writing  among  the  Romans. 

9.  [Lucretius.]  (Books  I,  III,  and  IV.)  Second  semester. 

Omitted  in  1913-14.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  8.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  poetry  of  Lucretius.  His  philosophy.  His  anticipation  of 
modern  scientific  theories. 
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10.  Vergil.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Most  of  Vergil  will  be  read.  Vergil’s  art,  the  development  of  his 
genius,  his  indebtedness  to  Greek  sources,  relation  to  the  Augustan 
Age,  interpretation  of  the  Aeneid  as  the  epic  of  imperialism.  Char- 
acteristics of  Vergil’s  hexameter ; scansion.  Collateral  reading.  As- 
signed topics. 

12.  Tacitus.  ( Annals , Selections,  Book  I-V.)  Second 

semester.  3 hours . 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  organization  of  the  empire  and  the  reigm  of  Tiberius. 

13.  Rapid  Reading.  Throughout  the  year.  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Juniors  and  seniors  who  wish  to  widen  their  acquaintance  with 
the  Latin  literature  and  to  strengthen  their  grip  on  the  language  meet 
once  a week  to  read  one  of  the  less  difficult  writers,  chiefly  at  sight. 

14.  Advanced  Prose  Composition.  Throughout  the  year. 

6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  two  of  the  following  courses,  6,  7,  8,  9.  Open 
to  seniors. 

This  course  is  important  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  Latin. 
About  half  of  the  second  semester  is  devoted  to  a study  of  methods 
in  secondary  Latin. 

15.  Roman  Constitution.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

See  social  sciences  4. 

16.  Roman  Law.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

See  social  sciences  5. 

17.  Cicero — De  Natura  Deorum.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A study  of  philosophy  among  the  Romans.  Assigned  topics. 

18.  Roman  Satire.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Horace,  Persius,  Juvenal.  Lectures  and  assigned  topics. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Lecture  Room:  Pearsons  Hall , i.  8. 

1.  Algebra.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  two  and  one-half  admission  units  in  mathe- 
matics. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  subsequent 
mathematical  study.  As  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  are 
largely  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  it  is  essential  that  the 
student  should  receive  the  best  possible  instruction  in  these  two  basic 
branches. 

The  course  embraces  a brief  review  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
algebra,  namely : the  commutative  law,  the  associative  law,  the  dis- 
tributive law  and  the  law  of  signs,  and  quadratic  equations  of  one  and 
two  unknown  quantities.  The  review,  occupying  about  two  weeks,  is 
followed  by  a thorough  treatment  of  surds,  complex  quantities,  ratio 
and  proportion,  the  progressions,  convergency  and  divergency  of  series, 
the  binominal  theorem,  permutation  and  combination,  the  theory  of 
logarithms,  and  the  theory  of  equations. 

Text-book — Rietz  and  Crathorne’s  College  Algebra. 

2.  Trigonometry.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  1. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  scientific  development  of  the 
fundamental  conventions  and  definitions.  The  theoretical  portions  of 
the  work  are  emphasized  as  well  as  the  practical  application  of  the 
subject  to  surveying  and  astronomy.  Many  practical  problems  of 
plane  and  spherical  trigonometry  and  astronomy  are  used. 

Text-book — Granville’s  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

3.  Solid  Geometry.  Throughout  the  year.  2 hours. 

Prerequisite,  two  and  one-half  admission  units  in 

mathematics. 

Required  of  freshmen  preparing  for  engineering  or  for  the 
teaching  of  mathematics. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  develop  a spirit  of  truth-seeking  and  of 
knowing  truth  when  found.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  method 
of  demonstration — faulty  reasoning  and  illogical  conclusions  being  mort 
easily  corrected  here  than  in  any  other  subject.  Every  proposition  is 
tested  as  to  its  validity  and  general  application.  During  the  course, 
several  lectures  are  given  on  non-Euclidean  geometry,  and  thus  the 
student  is  made  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  this  interesting  and 
far-reaching  subject.  The  student,  throughout  the  course,  is  given 
numerous  original  propositions  for  demonstration. 

Text-book — Slaught  and  Lennes’  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
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4.  Analytical  Geometry.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  2.  Open  to  sophomores.  Re- 
quired of  those  preparing  for  engineering. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  in  plane  and  solid  analytical  geom- 
etry. It  aims  to  give  the  student  a sound  beginning  in  the  analytic 
methods  to  fit  him  for  their  use  in  the  higher  analysis  of  subsequent 
courses.  The  work  includes  straight  line,  circle,  conic  sections,  higher 
plane  curves,  and  elementary  analytical  solid  geometry. 

Text-books — Smith  and  Gale’s  Analytical  Geometry , and  C.  Smith’s 
Treatise  on  Solid  Geometry. 

5.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Second  semester. 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  4.  Open  to  sophomores.  Re- 
quired of  all  students  preparing  for  engineering  or  for  the 
teaching  of  mathematics. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  made  acquainted  with  the  principles 
and  methods  of  calculus,  the  most  effective  and  fascinating  of  mathe- 
matical studies. 

The  method  of  ratios  used  in  this  course  has  the  great  advantage 
over  the  infinitesimal  method  in  that  the  student  easily  comprehends 
its  fundamental  principles  and  does  not,  therefore,  doubt  the  accuracy 
and  rigor  of  its  method ; nor  does  he  feel  that  he  has  taken  up  a sub- 
ject in  which  his  former  mathematical  knowledge  lends  him  no  aid, 
as  was  the  case  when  the  infinitesimal  method  was  chiefly  used.  The 
method  of  ratios  is  more  logical,  though  less  easily  adapted  to  the 
solution  of  problems,  than  the  infinitesimal  method.  Because  of  the 
easy  application  of  the  infinitesimal  method  to  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems in  mechanics,  this  method  is  explained  after  the  student  has  be- 
come thoroughly  grounded  in  the  method  of  limits. 

The  subjects  treated  are  differentiation  of  functions  of  a single 
variable ; exponential,  circular,  and  hyperbolic  functions ; theory  of 
infinite  series  ; theory  of  plane  curves  ; functions  of  several  variables  ; 
methods  of  integration  ; definite  integrals ; quadrature  of  surface ; and 
cubature  of  volumes. 

Text-book — Granville’s  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

6.  Descriptive  Geometry.  First  semester.  3 hours . 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Required  of  all  pre-engineering  students  except  such  as  are 
preparing  for  chemical  engineering. 

In  this  course  the  work  done  will  be  the  equivalent  of  that  out- 
lined in  Church’s  Descriptive  Geometry . 
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7.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  First  semester. 

S hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Required  of  all  pre-engineering  students. 

This  is  the  minimum  required  for  those  who  wish  to  teach  mathe- 
matics. 


8.  Advanced  Integral  Calculus.  Second  semester. 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  5 and  7.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  Required  of  all  pre-engineering  students. 

The  topics  considered  are  : definite  integrals,  including  first  and 
second  Eulerian  integrals ; line,  surface  and  space  integrals ; mean 
value  and  probability ; gamma  and  elliptic  functions ; and  the  elements 
of  the  theory  of  functions. 

Text-book — Byerly’s  Integral  Calculus. 

9.  Analytical  Mechanics.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Required  of  all  pre-engineering  students  not  preparing  for 
chemical  engineering. 

The  subjects  treated  in  this  course  are  statics,  kinematics  and 
kinetics.  The  calculus  is  used  in  establishing  the  principles  of  the 
subject.  While  the  course  is  largely  a problem  course,  yet  a sufficient 
number  of  lectures  are  given  to  develop  the  theory. 

Text-book — Bowser’s  Analytical  Methods. 

10.  Theory  of  Equations.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,'  mathematics  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  elementary  properties  of  equa- 
tions, some  attention  is  given  to  the  substitution  groups.  This  course 
concludes  with  special  emphasis  laid  on  the  Galois  theory  of  equations. 

Text-book — Cajori’s  Theory  of  Equation 9. 

11.  Advanced  Algebra.  First  semester.  3 hours . 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  will  be  offered  for  the  benefit  of  those  students  who 
wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  mathematics  and  who  wish  special 
training  in  the  pedagogy  of  algebra.  It  will  include  lectures  on  Dede- 
kind’s  theory  of  numbers  and  the  theory  of  aggregates.  The  course 
will  be  offered  in  case  there  is  formed  a class  of  not  less  than  three. 
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12.  Differential  Equations.  Thoroughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  5 and  7.  Open  to  juniors  and 

seniors.  Required  of  all  pre-engineering  students  not  preparing 
for  chemical  engineering. 

The  subjects  treated  are  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equa- 
tions ; Fourier’s  series  ; and  hypergeometric  series. 

Text-book — Forsyth’s  Treatise  on  Differential  Equations. 

13.  Theory  of  the  Potential.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  7.  Open  to  seniors. 

The  subjects  treated  in  this  course  are  : functions  of  a complex 
variable  ; multiform  functions  ; integrals  with  complex  variables  ; the 
logarithmic  and  expontial  functions;  and  general  properties  of  func- 
tions. 

Text-book  Durege’s  Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Functions , trans- 
lated by  Fisher  and  Schwatt. 

15.  Projective  Geometry.  Second  semester.  3 hours.  , 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  5.  Open  to  seniors. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  acquaintance  \ 
with  modern  geometry  and  the  other  modern  methdds  of  geometric  in- 
quiry. The  course  will  cover  the  following  subjects : principle  of 
reciprocity  and  duality  ; harmonic  forms  ; pole  and  polar  with  respect  i 
to  curves  of  the  second  order ; involution  and  principle  of  reciprocal  • 
radii.  Students  are  expected  to  read  Reye’s  work  in  German. 

Text-book — Reye’s  Geometrie  der  Lage. 

16.  Mechanics  and  Strength  of  Materials.  First  semes- 

ter*  3 hours. 

Open  to  seniors.  Required  of  all  pre-engineering  students 
not  preparing  for  chemical  engineering. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  derive  for-  ' 
mulse  for  dimensioning  engineering  structures.  The  course  is  largely 
a problem  course,  and  is  fairly  outlined  in  the  text-book. 

(• 

Text-book — Slocum  and  Hancock’s  Text-book  on  Strength  of  Ma- 
terials. 

17.  Least  Squares.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  7.  Open  to  seniors.  Required 

of  all  pre-engineering  students  not  preparing  for  chemical 
engineering. 

. In  this  course  as  much  of  the  theory  of  least  squares  will  be  given 
as  is  necessary  to  enable  engineering  students  to  obtain  a working 
(knowledge  of  the  method. 

Text-book — Comstock’s  Method  of  Least  Squares. 
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18.  Hyrdaulics.  First  semester.  j hours. 

Open  to  seniors.  Required  of  all  pre-engineering  students 
not  preparing  for  chemical  engineering. 

This  course  consists  in  studying  the  theory  of  hydrostatics  and 
hydraulics,  with  application  of  principles  developed  to  the  flow  of 
water  through  pipes,,  channels,  etc.,  and  the  determination  of  water 
power. 

Text-book — Merriman’s  Hydraulics , 

19.  Methods  in  Mathematics.  First  semester.  j hours. 

Open  to  seniors  intending  to  teach  mathematics. 

This  course  deals  with  the  proper  scope  of  mathematical  work  in 
the  various  years  of  the  course  and  the  scientific  methods  of  teaching 
in  arithmetic  and  algebra. 

20.  Elements  of  Statics  and  Dynamics.  j hours. 

This  course  is  offered  for  those  who  wish  to  begin  the  study  of 
mechanics  and  who  have  not  had  calculus.  By  having  taken  this 
course  students  will  not  need  to  give  so  much  time  to  the  more  diffi- 
cult application  of  mechanics  when  they  have  once  had  the  calculus. 
No  knowledge  of  mathematics  beyond  algebra  and  trigonometry  is  re- 
quired for  this  course. 

Text-book  Loney’s  Elements  of  Statics  and  Dynamics. 


METEOROLOGY. 

(John  S.  Hazen,  Local  Forecaster,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.) 

1.  Meteorology.  Throughout  the  year.  4 hours . 

No  preprequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  work  of  the  course  consists  of  the  study  of  a text-book  illus- 
trated by  lantern  slides  and  occasional  lectures,  together  with  prac- 
tical work  in  map  drawing,  isotherms  and  isobars,  and  practice  in 
the  use  of  Weather  Bureau  instruments. 

The  subjects  studied  include : temperature  of  the  earth’s  atmos- 
phere ; distribution  of  air  temperatures  over  the  earth  ; air  pressure  ; 
barometry  and  distribution ; classification,  observations,  velocity  and 
direction  of  winds ; moisture  (vapor  and  cloud)  ; observations  of  at- 
mospheric humidity  of  clouds  and  fog;  precipitation  (distribution  of 
ram,  snow,  hail,  and  sleet)  ; atmospheric  optics  and  electricity ; general 
circulation  of  the  atmosphere  (secondary  cyclones,  anticyclones,  and 
local  winds)  ; weather  and  weather  predictions,  and  climate  and  cli- 
matic conditions. 

Text-book — Waldo’s  Elementary  Meteorology. 
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MUSIC. 

The  following  courses  which  are  given  in  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  can  be  elected  by  college  students  during  the  junior 
and  senior  years  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  college  require- 
ments for  graduation,  under  the  following  restrictions : the 
tuition  fee  of  the  college  does  not  include  the  fees  required  for 
the  courses  offered  in  music;  the  maximum  credit  which  is 
granted  in  music  is  eighteen  semester  hours ; a student  can 
receive  college  credit  in  only  one  of  the  first  three  courses; 
music  1 or  2 or  3 and  4 and  5 can  be  taken  at  the  same  time; 
music  6 and  7 can  be  taken  only  after  the  completion  of  music 
5;  music  8 may  be  taken  only  after  6.  Subject  to  the  above  con- 
ditions college  credit  will  be  granted  as  follows  by  the  college 
faculty  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  the  Conser- 
vatory of  Music. 

1.  Piano.  Throughout  the  year.  4 hours.. 

Prerequisite,  fourth  grade  or  its  equivalent.  Open  to  juniors 

and  seniors. 

This  course  in  piano  must  be  in  fifth  grade  of  the  conservatory 

or  above.  For  one  hour  of  daily  practice  a credit  of  two  semester 

hours  is  granted ; for  two  hours  of  daily  practice  a credit  of  four 
semester  hours  is  granted. 

2.  Organ.  Throughout  the  year.  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  first  grade  or  its  equivalent.  Open  to  juniors-, 

and  seniors. 

The  course  in  organ  must  be  in  the  second  grade  of  the  con- 

servatory  or  above.  The  amount  of  credit  is  determined  as  in  piano."  ’ 

3.  Voice.  Throughout  the  year.  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  one  year  of  systematic  training  in  voice. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  student  is  required  to  take  two  lessons  in  voice  per  week 
throughout  the  year  and  must  be  able  to  sing  at  sight  music  of  mod- 
erate difficulty  and  to  play  at  sight  hymns  and  accompaniments. 

4.  History  of  Music.  Throughout  the  year.  4 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  outlines  the  development  of  music  from  the  earliest  I 
times  to  the  present.  Special  attention  is  given  to  works  of  com- 
posers rather  than  to  incidents  in  their  lives. 
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5.  Elementary  Harmony.  Throughout  the  year.  4 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  includes  scales,  chords,  modulations,  suspensions,  ap- 
poggiatura,  organ  point,  and  exercises  from  a figured  bass. 

6.  Advanced  Harmony.  Throughout  the  year.  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  music  5.  Open  to  seniors. 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  harmony  and  is  concerned 
with  the  harmonization  of  given  melodies,  chants  and  chorals  from 
indicated  and  original  harmony,  and  with  the  arrangements  of  slow 
movements  of  sonatas  and  similar  works  for  four  voices,  also  with 
the  analysis  of  standard  works,  indicating  chords  and  modulation. 

7.  Theory  of  Music.  Throughout  the  year.  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  music  5.'  Open  to  seniors. 

The  course  studies  the  laws  of  vibrations,  overtones,  the  formation 
of  the  scale,  orchestral  instruments,  embellishments,  musical  form 
Also  a number  of  classical  works  are  analyzed. 

8.  Single  and  Double  Counterpoint.  Throughout  the 

yCar‘  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  music  6.  Open  to  seniors. 

This  course  deals  with  single  counterpoint  in  the  different  species 
in  two,  three  and  more  parts,  with  double  counterpoint  in  the  octave 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

Lecture  Rooms:  Burnham  Hall,  B.  5 and  6. 

Most  students  will  elect  at  least  one  year  of  philosophy. 
Those  planning  to  take  but  a single  year  may  elect  any  two  of 
the  first  four  courses.  The  department  advises  philosophy  1 
and  4 for  those  not  intending  to  teach. 

The  H.  M.  Hooker  Prize  Medal  is  awarded  to  the  student 
majoring  in  philosophy  who  has  the  highest  standing  through- 
out his  entire  course  in  the  department,  provided  his  rank  in  all 
subjects  entitles  him  to  a Bachelor’s  degree  magna  cum  laude 
or  summa  cum  laude. 
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1.  Descriptive  Psychology.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Students  are  advised  to  take  biology  1 before  or  with  this 

course.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors.  Required  of  all  can- 
didates for  a state  teacher’s  certificate. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  dealing  with  normal  adult  psychob 
2>gy.  Text-book,  lecture,  class  demonstration,  and  individual  experi- 
mentation methods  are  combined  in  an  effort  to  give  the  student  an 
understanding  of  mental  phenomena. 

2.  Applied  Psychology.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1.  Open  to  sophomores  and  jun- 
iors. Required  of  the  same  students  as  philosophy  1. 

In  this  course  the  emphasis  is  on  the  art  of  psychological  analysis 
and  the  application  of  principles  td  life.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  pedagogical  applications. 

3.  Logic.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A study  of  the  outlines  of  deductive  and  inductive  reasoning.  Am 
elementary  course,  dealing  with  the  laws  of  thought  in  accordance ' 
with  which  judgments  are  formed,  with  especial  attention  to  the 
processes  of  reasoning  as  developed  in  modern  logic. 

4.  The  History  of  Ethics.  Second  semester.  3 hours. ! 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Required  of 

pre-theological  students. 

Text-book,  lectures,  assigned  reading,  and  discussions.  An  ex- , 
position  of  the  principles  of  man’s  moral  nature  and  the  laws  of  its 
development.  The  bearing  of  moral  theory  on  the  problems  of  the 
individual  life  and  the  social  life.  A brief  outline  of  ethical  specula-  ; 
tion,  with  criticism.  I 

5.  Theism.  First  semester.  3 hours. ' 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1 or  4.  Open  to  sophomores,  jun-I 

iors,  and  seniors.  Required  of  pre-theological  students. 

A course  showing  the  fundamental  importance  of  personality  in 
any  rational  interpretation  of  the  world,  and  a history  and  estimate 
of  the  God  concept  in  life. 

6.  Philosophy,  Introduction  and  History.  Second 

semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  one  year  in  philosophy.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors. 

The  history  of  speculation  is  used  as  a means  of  introducing  the 
student  to  the  technical  terms  and  fundamental  problems  of  philosophy. 
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7.  Experimental  Psychology.  Throughout  the  year. 

4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1 and  2.  Open  to  seniors. 

This  is  a laboratory  course  designed  to  initiate  the  student  into 
the  experimental  method  of  research.  Some  specialized  problem  will  • 
be  selected  for  investigation. 

8.  Ethics.  First  semester.  2 hours. 

Required  of  all  sophomores. 

An  effort  to  rationalize  the  moral  code,  to  establish  an  ideal  that 
will  express  man’s  true  nature,  and  to  determine  for  him  the  real 
good. 


PHYSICS. 

Lecture  Room:  Pearsons  Hall , 3.  3. 

1.  Mass  Physics.  First  semester.  5 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors  and 

seniors.  Required  in  the  junior  year  of  pre-medical,  pre-engi- 
neering, and  pre-chemical  engineering  students. 

Students  electing  physics  must  elect  it  for  the  whole  year.  This 
course  includes : mechanics,  kinematics,  dynamics,  molecular  physics, 
and  heat.  The  instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations,  and  ex- 
periments in  the  physical  laboratory.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to 
demonstrate  by  mathematical  theory  and  experiment  the  laws  of  the 
physical  world.  The  fundamental  doctrines  of  energy  and  motion  and 
the  theory  of  the  potential  are  first  studied,  then  the  properties  of 
matter  and  energy  of  mass-vibration  or  sound. 

Text-book — Watson’s  Physics. 

2.  Physics  of  the  Ether.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors  and 

seniors.  Required  in  the  junior  year  of  pre-medical,  pre-engi- 
neering and  pre-chemical  engineering  students. 

In  this  course  the  topics  assigned  are : radiant  energy,  electro- 
statics, magnetism,  and  electrokinetics.  Lectures  and  a course  of  ex- 
periments in  the  laboratory.  During  the  year  the  laboratory  work 
will  embrace  nearly  all  the  experiments  in  Drs.  Stratton  and  Milli- 
kan’s Elements  of  Physical  Experiments.  Each  student  is  required  to 
draw  a figure  of  the  particular  piece  of  apparatus  with  which  he  Is 
working  and  to  keep  a carefully  prepared  and  accurate  account  of 
the  results  of  his  experiments. 

Text-book — Watson’s  Physics 
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3.  Advanced  Physics  of  the  Ether.  Throughout  the  year. 

6 hours. 


Prerequisite,  physics  1 and  2.  Mathematics  7 is  advised 
as  preparation  for  this  course.  Required  of  the  pre-engineering 
students  except  such  as  are  preparing  for  chemical  engineering. 

It  differs  from  course  2 in  that  a more  detailed  study  is  made  of 
heat,  light,  and  electricity,  and  the  action  of  dynamos  and  motors, 
of  which  the  laboratory  has  several  good  models. 


In  the  basement  of  the  building  is  a Brown-Cochran  twelve  horse- 
power gasoline  engine,  which  drives  a 4^  K.  W.  compound  diiect 
current  dynamo.  Also  in  connection  with  the  heating  plant  is  a 110 
or  220  volt  D.  C.  dynamo  furnishing  enough  current  to  illuminate  all 
the  buildings  on  the  campus.  The  college  thus  possesses  its  own  power 
for  lighting  purposes,  charging  batteries,  electroplating  and  driving 
machinery  for  working  in  both  wood  and  metal.  Excellent  opportu- 
nity is  thus  offered  students  in  studying  the  practical  applications  of 
electricity.  We  have  just  recently  purchased  of  E.  Leybold,  Cologne, 
Germany,  one  of  Dr.  Gaede’s  Combination  Rotary  Air-Pumps,  to- 
gether with  nearly  all  of  the  accessories  that  go  with  it.  No  finer 
equipment  of  that  sort  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  state. 

A study  of  the . wave-lengths  of  light  by  means  of  the  interfero- 
meter, of  wireless  telegraphy,  of  the  Roentgen  rays,  and  of  spectrum 
analysis  is  made  in  this  course. 


t 

i 


Text-book — Watson’s  Physics. 


Reference  books — Thompson  and  Tate’s  Natural  Philosophy , two 
volumes ; Atkinson’s,  Ganot’s,  and  Deschanel’s  Natural  Philosophy ; < 
Olmstead’s  College  Philosophy;  Hastings  and  Beach’s  Physics;  Nichols’ 
Laboratory  Manual  and  Nichols  and  Franklin’s  The  Elements  of  Phy- 
sics; Jackson’s  Electro-Magnetism  and  Jackson’s  Alternating  Current 
Machinery;  Preston’s  Theory  of  Light  and  Preston’s  Theory  of  Heat;  \ 
Thompson’s  Dynamo  Machinery , ^besides  a great  number  of  less  im- 
portant works.  A number  of  valuable  works  treating  of  special  sub- 
jects are  in  the  college  library. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

Lecture  Room:  Burnham  Hall , B.  io. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  confined  to  French  and 
Spanish  at  present.  As  the  department  grows  it  is  hoped  that 
Italian  may  be  added. 
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FRENCH. 

A consecutive  course  of  four  years,  exclusive  of  beginner’s 
work,  is  offered  in  the  French  language  and  literature.*  The 
aim  of  the  department  is  to  provide  opportunity  for  the  students 
to  acquire  a reading  and  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  treasure-house  of  French  literature. 

Students  intending  to  major  in  French  must  present  two 
entrance  units  in  Greek  or  in  Latin  and  two  units  in  French  or 
in  German. 

1.  Elementary  French.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. f 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  entering  without  French. 
Grammar,  dictation,  and  prose  composition.  Reading  of  selections 
from  modern  fiction. 

Text-book — Thieme  and  Effinger’s  French  Grammar . 

2.  Intermediate  French.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  French  1,  or  its  equivalent. 

Grammar,  prose  composition,  conversation,  and  the  reading  of 
modern  fiction. 

3.  Modern  French  Prose.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  French  2,  or  its  equivalent. 

Reading  and  study  of  modern  writers  ; advanced  prose  composi- 
tion and  conversational  drill. 

4.  Scientific  French.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  French  2. 

This  course  is  designed  for  scientific  students  who  feel  that  they 
cannot  give  the  time  necessary  for  a fuller  course  in  literary  French. 
This  course  gives  special  preparation  for  the  reading  of  technical 
books,  journals,  and  reports  in  French. 

5.  Advanced  French.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  French  2. 

The  reading  for  the  first  semester  is  selected  from  contemporary 
novels.  The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  the  literature  of  the  seven- 
teenth- and  eighteenth  centuries.  Grammar,  prose  composition,  and 
conversation  are  continued  throughout  the  year. 

* Students  intending  to  become  candidates  for  Ph.  D.  degree  are 
reminded  that  a reading  knowledge  of  French  is  required. 

t Juniors  and  seniors  who  have  had  three  years  of  one  foreign 
language  may  be  admitted  to  this  course  on  the  approval  of  the 
faculty  advisor. 
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6.  Classic  Plays.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  French  5. 

A literary  study  of  representative  plays  together  with  drill  in 
composition  and  conversation. 

7.  Classic  Dramas.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  French  3. 

A continuation  of  course  6,  an  intensive  study  of  selected  dramas, 
thus  giving  an  introduction  to  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

8.  French  Lyric  Poetry.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  French  5. 

French  lyric  poetry,  including  selection  from  B granger,  Lamartine, 
Alfred  de  Vigny,  Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  de  Musset,  and  Gautier. 

9.  The  French  Moralists.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  French  8. 

A reading  and  critical  study  of  the  chief  works  of  the  great  French 
writers  on  morals  and  education,  such  as  Pascal,  Bossuet,  Voltaire,  5 
Rousseau,  Guizot,  and  Renan.  This  course  deals  primarily  with  the 
thought  content  of  the  works  read. 

SPANISH.  5 

The  development  of  American  commerce  with  Central  and 
South  America  and  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  have  cre- 
ated a growing  demand  for  a knowledge  of  Spanish. 

1.  Elementary  Spanish.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours.  , 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Grammar,  prose  composition,  dictation.  Reading  of  selections  ' 
from  modern  fiction  and  plays. 

r 

2.  Advanced  Spanish.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours,  j 

Prerequisite,  Spanish  1,  or  its  equivalent.  Open  to  seniors. 

Reading  of  classic  prose  and  drama.  Syntax,  composition,  die- 

tat  ion. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 

Lecture  Room:  Burnham  Hall , A.  2.  and  A.  14 • 

1.  Industrial  History  of  England.  6 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  is  a study  of  the  industrial  life  of  England  from  the 
Twelfth  Century  to  the  present  time.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
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the  development  of  modern  economic  and  social  problems.  Of  special 
value  to  students  in  economics  and  sociology. 

2.  [Economics.]  6 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Omitted  in  1913-14. 

The  fundamental  laws  and  tendencies  which  govern  man  in  his 
relation  to  wealth  will  be  studied  in  this  course.  Part  of  the  time 
will  be  given  to  the  study  of  modern  economic  problems.  To  teach 
methods  of  study  and  develop  a judicial  spirit  each  student  is  re- 
quired to  read  a number  of  the  best  authorities  and  do  independent 
research  work  on  one  or  more  subjects  assigned  to  him. 

3.  Sociology.  <5  hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A study  in  the  principles  of  sociology,  the  primary  causes  which 
have  been  determining  the  development  of  human  society,  so  that  the 
student  may  have  a more  intelligent  understanding  and  a broader 
view  of  present  social  problems. 

4.  Roman  Constitution.  First  semester.  j hours . 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  does  not  require  a knowledge  of  Latin. 

Abbott’s  Romm  Public  Institutions  will  be  used  as  a text  with 
collateral  reading,  and  special  reports  on  assigned  topics. 

5.  Roman  Law.  Second  semester.  j hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  does  not  require  a knowledge  of  Latin. 

Morey’s  Outlines  of  Roman  Law  will  be  used  as  a text.  For  refer- 
ences, original  sources;  collateral  reading. 


SURVEYING. 

1.  General  Surveying.  Throughout  the  year.  4 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  sophomores.  Required  of  all  pre- 
engineering students  not  preparing  for  chemical  engineering. 

This  course  includes  practical  work  in  land  surveying,  road 
giading,  establishment  of  line,  map  making,  map  reading,  and  topo- 
graphical surveying.  Instruction  is  given  concerning  the  structure, 
adjustment,  use,  and  care  of  instruments,  including  transits,  com- 
passes, and  levels.  Members  of  the  class  have  access  to  the  ex- 
cellent surveying  instruments  which  are  owned  by  the  college. 

Text-book — Carhart’s  Plme  Surveying. 
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part  VI. 

AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS. 

ART  DEPARTMENT. 

SCHOOL  OF  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  TRAINING. 
CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

ART  DEPARTMENT. 


Else  Duden,  Director. 

Purpose.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  department  to  provide 
for  the  needs,  both  of  the  special  student,  who  intends  to  make 
art  a profession,  and  of  the  literary  student,  who  will  need  art  j 
training  in  his  profession.  The  architect,  the  engineer,  the 
draughtsman,  the  decorator,  the  biological  specialist,  or  the 
teacher  need  training  in  ‘drawing,  designing,  and  coloring.  Col-  | 
lege  students  without  professional  motives  for  this  line  of  study  j 
will  find  the  courses  "interesting,  broadening,  and  cultural.  Not 
the  least  among  the  results  of  art  study  is  the  arousing  of  love 
for  the  beautiful  and  a proper  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  of  art. 

The  Instructor.  The  director,  Miss  Duden,  has  studied  in 
some  of  the  best  art  schools,  not  only  in  this  country  but  also 
in  Germany.  She  is  a graduate  of  the  Cincinnati  Art  Academy. 
Her  painting,  “The  Followers  of  John  Huss,”  valued  at  $700, 
has  been  on  exhibition  at  the  public  library,  where  it  attracted 
much  attetniou. 
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The  Equipment.  The  department  has  a commodious  studio 
in  the  Fine  Arts  building,  a collection  of  pictures,  a kiln  for 
firing  china,  and  all  the  usual  working  tools  of  an  art  school.  A 
second  studio  for  classes  in  life  work  is  being  fitted  up  on  the 
third  floor  of  Burnham  Hall. 


The  Instruction.  All  instruction  is  individual  and  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  each  pupil,  yet  each  one  pursues  a clearly  con- 
ceived and  well  articulated  course  of  study.  The  aim  is  a broad 
artistic  understanding,  thoroughness  in  what  is  done,  and  con- 
stant progress  toward  real  efficiency  in  a chosen  line  of  work. 

Courses.  The  courses  offered  include  drawing,  water  col- 
ors, sketches  from  nature,  pastel,  oil  painting,  pen  and  ink,  life 
class  work,  designing,  china  painting,  and  modeling  in  clay  and 
wood  carving. 


Tuition.  The  tuition  for  regular  classes  is  as  follows : 


Fall  Term,  fourteen  weeks 

Winter  Term,  twelve  weeks. 

Spring  Term,  ten  weeks 

Per  month  


$21.00 

18.00 

15.00 

10.00 


Two  lessons  are  given  per  week  and  lessons  are  two  hours 
in  length.  Every-day  lessons  are  six  hours  in  length. 

Special  Advantages.  Association  with  the  college  offers  a 
most  happy  environment  for  art  study.  Here  broad  culture  and 
noble  aspirations  can  most  easily  be  cultivated  along  with  the 
acquirement  of  technical  skill.  The  department  endeavors  to 
combine  the  advantages  of  the  art  school  with  those  of  the 
private  studio. 


College  Credit.  Students  of  the  college  may,  on  the  vote 
of  the  faculty,  receive  six  hours  of  college  credit  on  the  comple- 
tion of  a course  in  the  history  of  art  and  enough  studio  work  to 
make  it  a full  equivalent  for  a standard  one  year’s  college  course 
in  time  and  effort  required  and  in  cultural  development.  Six 
hours  is  the  maximum  amount  of  credit  granted  for  this  work, 
and  no  credit  will  be  granted  for  any  work  that  is  less  than 
the  maximum  amount. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  should  address:  Miss  Duden, 

McCullagh  Cottage,  Springfield,  Mo.  Summer  address,  1620 
Broadway,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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SCHOOL  OF  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN 
TRAINING. 


FACULTY. 

Joseph  Henry  George,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  1136  Benton  Avenue. 

President  and  Professor  of  Ethics  and  Religious  Education. 

William  Jefferson  Lhamon,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  1331  Benton  Avenue. 
Dean  and  Professor  of  English  Bible  and  Comparative  Religion. 

Wm.  Rullkoetter,  Ph.  D.,  1205  Benton  Avenue. 

Professor  of  Church  History.  •< 

i 

William  Orville  Allen,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1362  Benton  Avenue.  , 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religious  Pedagogy. 

James  G.  McMurtry,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Fairbanks  Hall 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek. 

Frank  Tatham  Johnson,  953  Jefferson  Street.  ] 

Associate  Professor  of  Sacred  Music.  ) 

. i 

Location  and  Equipment.  The  Bible  school  occupies  com- 
modious quarters  on  the  first  floor  of  Burnham  Hall.  The  rooms 
are  well  adapted  for  their  special  purpose,  affording  ample  ac- 
commodation for  a large  number  of  students.  They  are  fur- 
nished with  tables,  desks,  and  comfortable  arm  chairs,  equipped 
with  Biblical  wall  maps,  book  cases,  reference  books,  and  all 
necessary  appurtenances  for  pleasant  and  profitable  work. 

Religious  Environment.  Such  delightful  and  helpful  sur- 
roundings for  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth  are  seldom  met. 
The  whole  college  is  pervaded  by  a religious  atmosphere.  The 
highest  standard  of  Christian  ideals  and  character  is  steadily 
upheld  before  the  student  body.  The  daily  chapel  service,  the 
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students'  weekly  prayer  meeting,  and  other  religious  gatherings 
are  deeply  interesting  and  helpful.  Often  especial  addresses  are 
delivered  before  the  students  on  vital  and  important  subjects. 

Special  Advantages.  The  day  has  come  when  the  church 
must  have  a thoroughly  trained  ministry.  Men  of  scholarship 
and  broad  vision  are  needed  to  organize  and  direct  her  forces. 
Such  training  cannot  be  obtained  in  a short  time  and  in  inferior 
schools.  In  Drury  not  only  are  there  special  courses  looking  to 
the  ministry,  but  also  many  important  related  branches  of  knowl- 
edge are  accessible. 

Admission  and  Enrollment.  Students  attending  the  School 
of  Bible  and  Christian  Training  are  subject  to  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  students  of  Drury  College.  Students  of 
three  classes  are  admitted : students  who  are  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  students  who  are  candidates  for  the 
certificate  of  the  school;  and,  students  of  mature  judgment  and 
experience  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  Christian  service  and 
who  wish  to  enter  particular  courses  of  instruction  for  which 
they  are  qualified.  Students  of  the  third  class  are  only  admitted 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  school  faculty,  and  of  the  individ- 
ual instructors  under  whom  they  desire  to  enroll.  They  can, 
however,  become  candidates  for  the  certificate  of  the  school,  and 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  by  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements. All  students  are  urged  to  become  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Students  not  prepared  to  enter  the 
college  may  be  admitted  to  the  Drury  Academy  and  also  begin  at 
once  prescribed  courses  in  the  Bible. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Stu- 
dents intending  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry  and  wishing  to 
receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Drury  College 
must  present  fifteen  units  for  admission  to  the  college,  and 
should  take  either  the  Bible  major  or  the  philosophy  major.  If 
the  latter  is  chosen,  at  least  three  years  of  Bible  should  be 
taken  as  elective  courses. 

Pre-theological  students  satisfactorily  completing  the  above 
curriculum  in  the  college  courses  of  instruction  will  be  recom- 
mended for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  college  in  regard  to  the  grant- 
ing of  degrees. 
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Requirements  for  the  Certificate  of  the  School.  Students 
desiring  to  receive  a certificate  from  the  School  of  the  Bible 
and  Christian  Training  can  do  so  upon  the  completion  of  a min- 
imum of  sixty-five  hours  of  work  as  outlined  below. 


First  Year. 

New  Testament,  1*  and  2 6 

Hebrew  History,  3 and  4 6 

English,  1 7 

Philosophy,  1,  4,  5 10 

Freshman  elective  6 

Total  hours,  35 

Second  Year. 

Life  of  Christ,  6 3 


The  Bible  as  Literature,  7 3 


New  Testament  Introduction, 


10  3 

Rules  of  Interpretation,  9 3 

Comparative  Religion,  8 3 

English,  2 and  3 6 

Homiletics  3 

Philosophy,  3 3 

Elective  3 

Total  hours,  30 


Students  who  are  candidates  for  a certificate,  if  qualified,  , 
are  free  to  elect  additional  work  in  the  other  courses  open  to 
members  of  the  school,  as  outlined  under  the  requirements  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  are  referred  especially  to 
those  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Bible. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Bible.  The  basis  of  the  English  Bible  studies  will  be  found  l 
in  pages  devoted  to  the  college  department  of  Bible,  courses 
1,  2,  3,  4. 

The  studies  begin  with  the  New  Testament,  covering  the  Gospels 
the  first  semester,  and  the  Acts  and  Pauline  Epistles  the  second 
semester.  These  courses  are  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  Old 
Testament  studies  of  the  second  year,  introducing  the  student  to  the 
history  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  to  their  law  and  prophecy  and 
altar  forms  of  worship  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Savior  and  His 
immediate  disciples. 

These  four  courses  are  supplemented  and  greatly  strengthened 
by  courses  6,  7,  and  10. 


*See  college  courses  of  instruction  on  pages  66  to  105  for  de- 
scription of  the  courses  indicated. 
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Church  History.  See  History  7. 

The  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a clear  insight  into  the 
development  of  the  church,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  first  five 
centuries  of  the  Christian  Era  and  the  last  centuries  beginning  with 
the  Protestant  Reformation. 

Hebrew.  The  college  offers  two  years  in  Hebrew.  This  is 
a great  advantage  to  candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree  who  plan 
to  go  to  a theological  school,  as  careful  elections  in  college  may 
save  a year  in  completing  both  courses. 

Homiletics.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  theory  of  preaching,  the  ma- 
terials of  preaching,  the  construction  of  sermons,  pulpit  style,  method 
of  sermon  preparation  and  delivery,  the  conduct  of  public  worship, 
practical  analysis  and  criticism  of  sermons. 

Text-book — Patteson — “ The  Making  of  the  Sermon.” 

New  Testament  Greek.  A course  in  New  Testament 
Greek,  with  Harper  and  Weidner’s  Inductive  Method  as  a 
text-book  is  offered  for  those  students  who  have  no  Classic  Greek. 

For  students  offering  Greek  1 or  its  equivalent,  the  college  de- 
partment of  Greek  offers  two  years’  work  in  the  New  Testament 
text. 

See  Greek  12  and  13. 

Philosophy.  Three  courses  offered  by  the  department  of 
philosophy  of  the  college  are  of  especial  interest  to  members  of 
the  Bible  School,  namely:  psychology,  ethics,  and  theism.  Each 
of  these  is  a one-semester  course.  The  other  courses  offered  in 
philosophy  are  of  great  value  to  ministers,  and  students  are 
advised  to  elect  them  also  when  possible. 

Public  Speaking.  The  department  of  public  speaking  offers 
courses  of  great  importance  to  the  preacher  in  voice  building, 
expression,  and  oratory,  which  are  open  to  students  of  the  Bible 
school  at  reasonable  rates. 

Religious  Pedagogy.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1. 

This  course  is  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  modern  pedagogy 
and  of  their  application  to  the  teachings  of  morals  and  the  Bible. 
While  building  on  scientific  theory,  the  concrete  problems  of  Sunday 
School  work  receive  due  consideration. 
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Vocal  Music.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  de- 
partment of  voice  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  to  offer  a course 

in  sacred  music  to  members  of  the  school.  An  extra  fee  is 
charged  for  this  at  the  usual  Conservatory  rates  for  class  in- 
struction. 

This  course  includes  an  outline  of  the  history  of  sacred  music, 
the  fundamental  principles  of  selection  of  music  for  religious  services, 
voice  building,  and  the  reading  and  singing  of  the  great  hymns  of  th# 
church. 
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CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

FACULTY. 

Joseph  Henry  George,  D.  D.  Ph.  D.,  1136  Benton  Avenue. 

President. 

William  Addison  Chalfant,  A.  M.,  1328  Benton  Avenue. 

Dean  of  the  Conservatory  and  Professor  of  Piano,  Organ, 
Harmony,  and  Theory. 

Frank  Tatham  Johnson,  953  Jefferson  Street. 

Associate  Professor  of  Music  and  Director  of  the  Vocal 

Department. 

Susie  Marie  Dillard,  957  Benton  Avenue. 

Instructor  in  Piano. 

Emma  Lisenby,  817  Jefferson  Street. 

Instructor  in  Piano. 

Location  and  Equipment.  The  piano  and  theoretical  de- 
partments of  the  conservatory  occupy  the  northern  annex  to 
McCullagh  Cottage.  The  lesson  and  practice  rooms  are  built 
with  thirteen-inch  brick  walls,  deadened  floors  and  double  doors. 
All  rooms  are  heated  by  steam  and  furnished  with  fine  upright 
pianos.  Grand  pianos  are  placed  in  Stone  Chapel  and  McCullagh 
Cottage  for  use  at  recitals  and  other  entertainments. 

A magnificent  $7,000  organ  has  been  built  in  Stone  Chapel 
by  the  firm  of  Lyon  & Healy  of  Chicago.  This  is  the  largest 
and  finest  in  Southwest  Missouri,  and  is  not  excelled  by  any 
organ  of  its  size  in  the  country.  It  has  three  manuals  and 
pedals,  1,383  pipes,  26  speaking  stops,  13  couplers,  21  pistons 
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and  accessories,  making  a total  of  60  stops  as  ordinarily  com- 
puted. The  organ  is  used  for  lessons  and  recitals,  and  a limited 
amount  of  practice  by  advanced  students  will  be  allowed. 

The  vocal  department  of  the  conservatory  occupies  the 
building  known  as  the  Studio.  Ample  space  is  provided  for 
lesson  and  practice  rooms,  heated  by  steam  from  the  central 
heating  plant.  The  building  also  contains  the  rehearsal  hall  of 
the  Choral  Society  and  of  the  Glee  Club. 

College  Credit.  The  conservatory  is  organized  as  one  of 
the  departments  affiliated  with  the  college.  Its  course  of  study 
is  divided  into  grades  corresponding  with  the  years  in  the  aca- 
demic and  collegiate  courses. 

When  a student  offers  one  or  two  units  in  musical  work  of 
academic  grade,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  conservatory 
faculty  such  work  will  be  accepted  in  partial  satisfaction  of  the 
fifteen  units  required  for  admission  to  the  college. 

A maximum  of  eighteen,  with  a minimum  of  four,  semester 
hours  of  musical  work  of  college  grade,  not  more  than  four  of 
which  are  in  piano,  organ,  and  voice,  single  or  combined,  will 
be  credited,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  conservatory  fac- 
ulty, in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  one  hundred  twenty-four 
semester  hours  requisite  for  graduation  in  all  college  courses. 


Courses  of  Instruction.  The  Conservatory  of  Music  offers 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  following  departments: 


Pianoforte. 

Organ. 

Voice. 

Sight  Reading. 
Sight  Singing. 
Cfiorus  Drill. 


History  of  Music. 
Harmony. 

Theory. 

Counterpoint. 

Canon,  Fugue,  and  Free 
Composition. 


Piano.  In  Pianoforte  the  course  is  divided  into  eight 
grades  and  each  grade  into  three  divisions.  Pupils  are  expected 
to  finish  a grade  in  one  year  with  the  amount  of  practice  speci- 
fied for  each  grade.  They  are  not  limited  to  term  or  grade, 
however,  but  can  enter  the  next  higher  grade  when  capable  of 
doing  so.  The  utmost  thoroughness  is  required  of  every  pupil, 
whether  beginning  or  advanced. 
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Special  attention  is  given  to  the  following  points : a good 
position  at  the  piano,  correct  shaping  of  the  hand,  good  finger, 
wrist,  and  forearm  action,  a perfect  legato,  a good  crisp  stac- 
cato, the  habit  of  fingering  passages  correctly,  of  carefully  no- 
ting dynamic  signs,  a true  and  exact  sense  of  rhythm  and  tempo, 
a comprehension  of  phrasing,  and,  finally  a thoroughly  good 
conception  of  whatever  music  is  performed. 

In  grading  students,  the  studies  are  made  the  basis  of  the 
grade,  but  the  work  is  carried  on  in  three  parallel  courses, 
technique,  etudes,  and  pieces.  All  technical  work  is  played  from 
memory,  and  such  exercises  are  given  as  will  most  surely  and 
rapidly  advance  the  pupil  and  correct  deficiencies  in  touch  and 
execution. 

In  etudes  the  course  as  given  is  followed  with  very  few 
exceptions.  The  arrangements  of  studies  is  not  an  experiment, 
the  present  Dean  having  taught  pupils,  from  the  first,  through 
all  grades,  to  graduation.  All  studies  are  required  to  be. played 
well  enough  for  public  performance,  and  in  two-thirds,  or  more, 
of  the  metronomic  tempo. 

Pieces  are  used  beginning  with  the  second  division  of  the 
first  grade.  The  end  of  all  technique  is  the  playing  of  pieces  as 
perfectly  as  possible,  and  this  principle  is  never  lost  sight  of. 
The  selections  are  made  in  such  manner  as  to  correct  the  bad, 
strengthen  the  weak  and  improve  the  good  points  in  a pupil’s 
playing.  All  pieces  must  be  learned  well  enough  to  be  played 
at  the  recitals,  and  at  least  one-third  of  them  in  the  required 
tempo,  the  remainder  at  three-fourths  or  more.  A part  of  the 
work  in  the  different  grades  comprising  pieces  and  studies  must 
be  played  from  memory.  The  amount  of  such  playing  will  de- 
pend upon  the  capability  of  the  student. 

ACADEMIC  COURSE. 

First  Grade,  a Doll,  Introduction  to  Study  of  Piano,  b 
Koehler,  op.  157.  c Gurlitt,  op.  130,  selections. 

Pieces  by  Lichner,  Lange,  Steibelt  and  others.  Practice, 
one  and  one-half  hours.5*' 

Second  Grade,  a Koehler,  op.  242.  b Gurlitt,  op.  131, 
selections,  c Duvernoy,  op.  120. 
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Sonatinas  and  pieces  by  Clementi,  Lichner,  Kuhlau,  Oesten, 
Lange,  Merkel,  Behr,  Jungmann,  and  others.  Practice,  three 
hours  * 

Third  Grade,  a Loeschhorn,  op.  66,  Book  I.  b Lcesch- 
horn,  op.  66,  book  II;  Turner,  Elements  of  Octave  Playing, 
book  I;  Heller,  op.  46  or  47,  selections,  c Loeschhorn,  op.  66, 
book  III,  Turner,  Octaves ; and  Heller,  continued. 

Easy  sonatas  and  rondos  of  Beethoven,  Haydn,  and  Mozart; 
rondos  by  Merkel,  Kuhlau,  and  Loeschhorn;  Songs  Without 
Words,  Mendelssohn;  salon  and  dance  music  by  Lange,  Merkel, 
Bohm,  Wollenhaupt,  Durand,  Kirchner,  and  others.  Practice, 
three  to  four  hours.* 

Fourth  Grade,  a Cramer,  book  I,  Buelow  edition,  b • 
Cramer,  book  II.  c Easier  pieces  of  Bach,  Franz  Kullak;  Tur- 
ner, Octave  Studies,  book  II;  Heller,  op.  45,  selections  through 
the  grade.  ♦ 

Beethoven  sonatas,  op.  79,  14,  Nos.  1 and  2;  sonatas  of 
Mozart  and  Haydn,  easier  waltzes  of  Chopin;  pieces  by  Mendels-  ; 
sohn,  Schumann,  Rheinberger,  Raff,  Schubert,  Heller,  Godard,  . 
Mills,  Bendel,  and  others.  Practice,  four  hours* 

COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

Fifth  Grade,  a Clementi,  Gradus  ad  P arms  sum,  Tausig 
edition,  b Clementi,  continued,  c Heller,  op.  16,  78,  80,  81,  or 
82,  selections;  Kullak,  Octave  Studies.  ] 

Beethoven  sonatas,  op.  2,  10  and  13 ; most  difficult  ones  < 

by  Mozart;  Mendelssohn,  op.  33;  Schubert,  op.  94;  pieces  by  , 

Chopin,  Weber,  Schumann,  Raff,  Moszkowski,  and  Scharwenka. 
Practice,  four  hours .* 

Sixth  Grade,  a Moscheles,  op.  70,  book  I.  b Bach,  Three- 
part  Inventions,  selections,  c Henselt,  op.  2,  selections ; Kullak, 
Octave  Studies. 

Beethoven,  sonatas,  op.  26,  7,  27,  No.  1,  etc.;  concertos  of 
Mozart;  Mendelssohn,  op.  14,  26;  Chopin,  waltzes;  Schubert, 
op.  90;  Schumann,  novelettes,  romances,  etc.;  compositions  of 

* Average  amount  of  daily  practice  required  to  finish  the  grade 
in  one  year. 
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Nicode,  Raff,  Moszkowski,  MacDowell,  and  Chaminade.  Prac- 
tice, four  hours.* 

Seventh  Grade,  a Chopin,  op.  28,  selections,  b Chopin, 
op.  10.  c Chopin,  op.  25. 

Beethoven  sonatas,  op.  27,  No.  2,  28,  31,  Nos.  2 and  3; 
Mendelssohn,  concert  pieces,  op.  22,  29,  43;  Schubert,  op.  142; 
Chopin,  nocturnes,  impromptus,  polonaises ; Schumann,  op.  2, 
12,  18,  23;  compositions  of  Rubinstein,  Grieg,  Sgambati,  Wieni- 
awski,  Bargiel,  and  Dupont.  Practice,  four  hours.* 

Eighth  Grade,  a Bach,  Well  Tempered  Clavichord , selec- 
tions. b Etudes  selected  from  Thalberg,  Nicode,  Seeling  and 
others,  c Liszt,  Gnomenreigen,  Waldesrauschen ; Kullak,  Oc- 
tave Study  in  E Flat;  Rubinstein,  Wrist  Study  in  C. 

Concertos,  Beethoven  in  C minor;  Mendelssohn  in  G minor, 
D minor;  Beethoven,  sonatas,  op.  53,  57,  81,  90;  Chopin, 
scherzos,  ballades;  Liszt,  rhapsodies,  transcriptions,  and  fanta- 
sias; Schumann,  Carneval;  Weber,  Concertstueck;  pieces  by 
Rubinstein,  Raff,  Grieg,  Saran,  and  other  later  composers. 
Practice,  four  to  five  hours.* 

POST-GRADUATE  COURSES. 

This  course  is  two  years  in  length  and  includes  selections 
from  the  following: 

A.  Studies.  Liszt,  three  Concert  Studies , Etudes  d’ exe- 
cution transcendante ; Liszt-Paganini,  etudes;  Rubinstein,  se- 
lected etudes;  Saint-Saens,  op.  52;  Schumann,  Etudes  Sympho- 
niques,  Toccata;  Schumann-Paganini,  etudes;  Alkan,  etudes,  op. 
35;  Philipp,  Studies  in  Double  Notes,  School  of  Octave  Playing. 

B.  Pieces.  Bach,  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue;  Bee- 
thoven, last  five  sonatas,  concerto  G major,  E flat  major,  33 
variations;  Chopin,  concertos,  E minor,  F minor,  fantasia,  bar- 
carolle, polonaise,  op.  53 ; Rubinstein,  concerto  A minor,  son- 
atas, fantasia,  op.  17;  Rubinstein,  concerto  D minor;  Grieg, 
concerto  A minor;  Liszt,  polonaise  E major,  rhapsodies,  tran- 
scriptions; selections  from  Brahms,  Tschaikowsky,  MacDowell, 
and  other  modern  writers. 

* Average  amount  of  daily  practice  required  to  finish  the  grade 
in  one  year. 
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Organ.  The  course&.of  instruction  in  organ  are  as  thorough 
and  complete  as  in  piano.  Special  attention  is  given  to  regis- 
tration and  pedaling.  The  course  is  divided  into  five  grades, 
the  first  grade  corresponding  to  the  fourth  grade  in  piano. 

The  following  is  a partial  list  of  the  studies  and  pieces  used: 
Whiting,  First  Six  Months  on  the  Organ;  Rink,  Chorals , 
varied;  Buck,  Studies  in  Pedal  Phrasing ; Rink,  Organ  School , 
parts  III  and  V ; Lemmens,  Organ  School,  part  II ; Mendelssohn, 
sonatas,  preludes,  and  fugues;  arrangements  by  Best,  Eddy, 
Warren,  and  others;  concert  pieces  by  Guilmant,  Widor,  Hesse, 
Merkel,  Rheinberger,  and  Thiele. 


Voice.  True  culture  of  the  voice  is  the  development  of  a 
pure  tone,  making  it  both  flexible  and  powerful. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  as  important  features  of 
technical  exercise,  a natural  position  in  singing,  the  correct  use 
of  the  breath,  intonation,  rhythm,  enunciation,  and  phrasing. 
No  one  method  is  used  exclusively,  but  studies  in  sustained  ! 
singing  and  agility  are  taken  from  the  best  of  the  different 
schools,  special  discrimination  being  made  to  suit  the  needs  of 
the  individual  voice. 

It  is  the  purpose  not  only  to  develop  the  voice  technically, 
but  to  secure  a sense  of  true  musical  appreciation  through  the  , 
interpretation  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  both  new  and 
old. 

Thus  our  pupils  are  fitted  for  church  choir  positions,  con- 
cert and  oratorio  singing,  and  for  successful  teaching. 

Among  the  advantages  offered  for  gaining  practical  experi- 
ence is  membership  in  the  Choral  Club,  the  College  Glee  Club, 
the  church  choirs  and  appearance  in  the  students’  weekly  con- 
servatory recitals. 

Sight  Reading.  Classes  are  formed  in  sight  reading.  Two 
or  more  pianos  are  used  and  the  pupils  are  given  new  music  at 
each  lesson  and  are  expected  to  play  it  at  sight,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  teacher.  By  this  method  the  pupils  become  good 
prima  vista  players  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  great 
orchestral  works  of  the  masters.  Pupils  are  not  required  to 
purchase  the  music  used  in  sight  reading. 
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THEORETICAL  STUDIES. 

Academic  and  Collegiate  Courses. 

History  of  Music.  The  study  of  musical  history  is  based 
upon  the  work  of  Rockstro,  and  treats  of  the  early  development 
of  the  art,  and  is  brought  down  to  the  present  time.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  composers  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  Much  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  the 
great  compositions  in  the  instrumental  and  vocal  forms  devel- 
oped during  that  period.  The  course  extends  throughout  the 
year. 

Harmony. 

1.  Elementary  Harmony.  Throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  scales,  modulation, 
suspensions,  notes  of  embellishments,  and  exercises  from  a figured 
bass. 


2.  Advanced  Harmony.  Throughout  the  year. 

Prerequisite,  harmony  1. 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  harmony  1,  and  includes  a study 
of  the  harmonization  of  melodies,  chants  and  chorals  from  indicated 
and  original  harmony,  arrangement  of  slow  movements  of  sonatas, 
Mendelssohn’s  Songs  Without  Words > and  similar  works  for  four 
voices,  and  harmonic  analysis  of  standard  works. 

Theory.  A one  year  course  including  the  laws  of  vibration, 
names,  compass,  and  tone  quality  of  orchestral  instruments, 
rhythm,  tempo,  accents,  embellishments,  musical  form,  and  the 
analysis  of  standard  works.  Harmony  2 and  theory  may  be 
taken  at  the  same  time. 

POST-GRADUATE  COURSES. 

1.  Counterpoint.  Throughout  the  year. 

Prerequisite,  graduation  from  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Single  counterpoint  in  the  different  species  in  two,  three,  and 
more  parts.  Double  counterpoint  in  the  octave,  tenth,  and  twelfth, 
also  triple  and  quadruple  counterpoint.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  writing  and  analysis  of  florid  counterpoint. 

2.  Canon,  Fugue,  and  Free  Composition.  Throughout  the 
year. 

Prerequisite,  counterpoint  1. 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Recitals.  Recitals  are  given  at  intervals,  thirty  or  more 
annually,  and  students  are  required  to  take  part  when  requested. 
They  are  also  given  by  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  at 
the  time  of  the  annual  commencement.  The  conservatory  has 
given  over  four  hundred  recitals  under  the  present  manage- 
ment. Students  are  not  allowed  to  play  or  sing  in  public  or  to 
give  instruction  without  having  obtained  permission  from  the 
faculty  of  the  conservatory. 

Artist  Recitals.  Opportunity  is  presented  at  frequent  inter- 
vals to  hear  music  rendered  by  artists  of  renown.  Attendance 
at  these  recitals  should  be  regarded  as  a necessary  part  of  mu- 
sical education. 

Mendelssohn  Choral  Club.  This  organization  is  composed 
of  students  and  local  residents.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  oratorios,  J 
cantatas,  and  part-songs,  and  to  furnish  music  at  the  important  : 
events  of  the  college  year.  The  chorus  numbers  over  one  hun- 
dred voices.  The  requirements  for  membership  are  a good  i 
voice,  a correct  ear,  some  knowledge  of  music,  and  regularity  5 
in  attendance. 

The  concerts  given  by  the  club  are  events  of  importance, 
and  superior  solo  talent  from  abroad  is  procured.  A year  ago  \ 
The  Creation,  by  Haydn,  was  given.  This  year  the  club  gave  ' 
The  Messiah,  by  Handel. 

I 

College  Glee  Club.  This  club  is  composed  of  twenty  mem- 
bers and  offers  valuable  musical  training  to  the  young  men  of  j 
the  college.  Each  year  an  extended  trip  is  taken.  The  annual 
home  concert  is  given  in  February. 

Church  Choirs.  Those  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  may 
join  one  of  the  church  choirs,  and  thus  become  familiar  with  the 
best  in  church  music. 

Affiliation  With  the  College.  As  the  conservatory  is  one 
of  the  departments  of  the  college,  students  have  also  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  best  instruction  in  language,  literature,  and 
science.  Special  students  are  requested  to  take  one  or  more 
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literary  studies  in  connection  with  their  musical  work.  As  an 
inducement,  students  are  allowed  to  take  studies  in  the  college 
or  academy  at  a special  rate  of  tuition. 

Library  Facilities.  Pupils  have  the  use  of  the  college  li- 
brary. The  principal  music  journals  are  kept  on  file  in  the 
conservatory,  and  under  certain  restrictions,  students  will  be  al- 
lowed the  use  of  the  musical  library  of  the  Dean,  comprising 
several  hundred  volumes,  containing  every  work  of  importance 
on  musical  history,  biography,  analysis,  etc.,  in  the  English 
language. 

Examinations.  Examinations  in  theoretical  studies  are 
taken  at  the  end  of  each  term,  final  examinations  at  the  end  of 
the  course,  comprising  the  whole  subject  studied.  Students, 
candidates  for  graduation,  must  receive  not  less  than  75  per 
cent.  All  examinations  are  written. 

Public  performance  at  recitals  and  graduation  will  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  examination  in  piano,  organ,  and  voice. 

Graduation.  Pupils  completing  the  course  in  piano  or 
organ,  with  harmony,  theory,  and  four  terms  of  sight  reading 
will  receive  the  diploma  of  the  conservatory.  Likewise,  pupils 
completing  the  course  in  voice,  with  harmony,  theory,  history 
of  music,  and  the  completion  of  the  fifth  grade  in  piano  or  its 
equivalent,  will  receive  the  diploma  of  the  conservatory.  The 
diploma  for  piano  work  will  not  be  granted  for  less  than  the 
completion  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  the  conservatory. 

A graduating  recital,  from  memory,  is  required  of  a pupil 
completing  the  full  course. 

Certificates  are  granted  for  the  completion  of  the  fourth 
grade  and  upward  in  piano,  three  years  or  more  in  voice,  and 
the  course  in  harmony  and  theory,  but  no  certificate  will  be 
granted  for  less  than  one  year’s  study  in  the  conservatory. 

A fee  of  $5.00  for  the  diploma  and  $2.50  for  certificates  in 
one  or  more  studies  is  charged. 
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Tuition. 


Fall  Term,  fourteen 
Winter  Term,  twelve 

Spring  Term,  ten  weeks 

Harmony,  theory,  or  sight 


Piano  or 

Organ.  Voice. 

Dean  Prof. 

Chalfant.  Johnson. 

weeks $42.00  $24.00 

weeks 36.00  . 20.00 

30.00  17.00 

reading,  classes  of  four, 


per 


Piano. 

Miss  Dillard. 
Miss  Lisenby. 
$21.50 
18.00 
14.50 

term  of  ten 


weeks  $15.00 

Counterpoint,  fugue,  and  composition,  classes  of  four,  per  term 

of  ten  weeks 15.00 

Musical  history,  class  of  twelve  or  more 5.00 

Choral  class  2-00 

Piano  practice,  one  hour  daily,  per  month 1.00 

Each  additional  hour,  per  month 75 

Practice  on  chapel  organ,  3 hours  per  week 1.00 

Practice  on  pedal  piano,  one  hour  daily,  per  month - 1.50 


Two  lessons  per  week  in  all  studies.  Private  lessons  half 
hour;  class  lessons,  one  to  two  hours  in  length. 

Piano  pupils  in  the  fourth  grade,  and  above,  will  receive 
instruction  from  the  Dean.  Students  in  the  grades  below  the 
fourth  can  take  lessons  from  the  Dean  or  instructors,  as  they 
may  prefer.  Students  with  the  instructors  in  piano  receive 
twelve  lessons  per  year  from  the  Dean  without  extra  charge. 

Tuition  Payable  in  Advance.  No  deduction  for  absence 
from  lessons,  except  in  cases  of  protracted  illness  of  at  least 
two  weeks’  duration,  when  the  conservatory  will  share  the  loss  ! 
equally  with  the  pupil. 


Department  of  Public  Speaking. 
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Director . 

Object.  The  object  of  this  department  is  to  train  young 
men  and  women  to  become  readers,  public  speakers,  and  teach- 
ers of  public  speaking.  A knowledge  of  the  principles  of  this 
art  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  element  in  education. 
The  speaking  voice  has  an  important  place  in  the  psychology  of 
all  social  intercourse.  Teachers,  especially  teachers  of  English 
literature,  find  that  a practical  acquaintance  with  this  subject 
both  doubles  their  chances  of  securing  good  positions  and  in- 
creases their  efficiency  in  the  class  room.  Likewise,  a trained 
voice  and  good  delivery  are  valuable  assets  of  the  minister  and 
the  lawyer. 

Admission.  Academy  or  high  school  graduation,  or  its 
equivalent,  is  required  for  entrance  to  any  of  the  regular  courses. 
Students  from  lower  than  high  school  grades  may  enter  any  of 
the  private  courses  and  receive  a certificate  of  credit  for  work 
done. 

Public  Appearance.  Appearances  in  public  are  important 
features  in  all  the  courses.  Students  that  do  creditable  work 
are  given  opportunity  to  appear  in  plays,  debates,  orations,  and 
special  student  recitals. 

Dramatic  Club.  The  Drury  College  Dramatic  Club  is  an 
organization  of  the  college  students  and  students  in  the  depart- 
ment of  public  speaking,  having  for  its  object  the  study  and 
presentation  of  high  class  drama.  Any  regular  or  special  stu- 
dent of  the  required  ability  is  eligible  to  membership. 

Certificate.  A student  desiring  a certificate  from  the  de- 
partment of  public  speaking  may  obtain  such  certificate  on  the 
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completion  of  a course  outlined  by  the  director  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Definitions.  The  term  of  private  work  consists  of  nine 
weeks,  two  terms  being  coincident  with  the  college  semester. 
The  lessons  may  be  taken  in  either  one-half  hour  lessons  twice 
a week  or  one  hour  lessons  once  a week. 

Tuition.  Students  taking  the  regular  college  work  pay  the 
regular  tuition  to  the  college.  Special  students  pay  a special  rate 
of  tuition  according  to  the  number  of  college  courses  which  they 
may  be  taking.  For  private  work,  settlement  is  made  with  the 
director  of  the  department. 

Special  classes  are  organized  for  the  benefit  of  theo- 
logical students  and  Christian  workers  who  wish  some  particular 
drill  in  hymn  and  Bible  reading  and  general  delivery. 

During  the  months  of  July  and  August  a term  of  nine  weeks 
may  be  taken  by  special  arrangement.  The  pupil  may  do  the 
equivalent  of  one  semester’s  work  by  taking  two  hours  a week. 
This  will  count  a full  credit  on  the  two  years’  course. 

The  department  can  furnish  entertainments  for  reasonable 
fees.  These  include  lectures,  readings,  and  musical  programs. 
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PART  VII. 


Students:  1912-13. 


COMMENCEMENT,  1912. 


First  Honor* 

Second  Honor* 

Third  Honor,  with  Valedictory 
Fourth  Honor,  with  Salutatory 


i 


Departmental 


Alice  May  Dunlap. 

Edgar  Wallace  Engle. 

Emma  Mae  Gibson. 

Gladys  Glen  Sherwood. 

Honors. 


Mary  Cecilia  Candler,  English 
Alma  Myrtle  Dalton,  English 
Alice  Mae  Dunlap,  Latin , French 
William  Henry  Foster,  English 
Emma  Mae  Gibson,  Mathematics 
Grace  Barclay  Skinner,  English , History 
Hallie  Jean  Laubenheim,  English 
Florence  Elsie  Boehmer,  Geology 


Honorable  Mention. 


Seniors. 


Juniors. 


Mary  Cecelia  Candler. 
Alice  Mae  . Dunlap. 

Edgar  Wallace  Engle. 
Emma  Mae  Gibson. 
Grace  Barclay  Skinner. 
Vance  Curtis  Criss. 
Florence  Elise  Boehmer. 
Louise  Anna  Nixon. 
Mary  Adams  Woods. 


Eva  May  Horner. 
Dorothy  George  Huff. 
Esther  Isabel  Moore. 
George  P.  Ryan. 

Ethel  E.  Rollins. 

Ruth  G.  Thomas. 


* Excused  from  speaking. 
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Sophomores . 
Mary  Susannah  Criss. 
Sarah  Euphrasia  Davis. 
Marguerite  George. 
Margaret  Palmer. 

Dorothy  Lois  Van  Dyke. 
Ruth  Edith  Hammond. 
Esther  Lucile  McCaughtry. 


Freshmen. 

Irene  Margaret  Bowen. 
Regna  Gann. 

Mabel  Olive  Gorman. 
Gerardine  May  Knotter. 
Clara  Lois  Lhamon. 
Loche  Elizabeth  Sperry. 
Edith  Caroline  Wasson. 


Prizes. 

R.  L.  Goode  Greek  Prize. 
Dorothy  G.  Huff,  ’13. 


Graduate  from  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

In  Piano , Harmony,  Theory,  and  Sight  Reading. 

Daucy  Mary  Hill. 

t 



Degrees  Conferred.  . 


Bachelor  of  Arts. 


Nels  Ehlert  Anderson. 

James  Edgar  Baker. 

Florence  Elsie  Boehmer  (magna 
cum  laude). 

Mary  Cecelia  Candler  ( magna 
cum  laude). 

Vance  Curtis  Criss. 

Alma  Myrtle  Dalton.  ( cum 
laude). 

Alice  May  Dunlap  (summa  cum 
laude). 

William  Henry  Foster. 

Emma  Mae  Gibson  (magna  cum 
laude). 

Niena  Martha  Isherwood  (cum 
laude). 


George  Delaware  Kirkpatrick. 
Clara  Mae  Kuhn  (cum  laude).  ■ 
Hallie  Jean  Laubenheim. 

Austin  Ivon  Lodge. 

Ruth  Corinne  McCaughtry. 
Charles  Porter  McClanahan. 
Emma  McConnell. 

Louise  Anna  Nixon. 

Charles  Ivar  Peterson  (cum 
laude). 

Gladys  Glen  Sherwood  (magna 
cum  laude). 

Grace  Barclay  Skinner  (magna 
cum  laude). 

Edna  Lee  Trantham. 

Mary  Adams  Woods. 
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Bachelor  of  Science. 

Florence  Washington  Anderson.  Jessie  Marie  Lawing. 

Robert  Simpson  Black  (cum  Herschel  Hoeting.  Sampson. 

laude).  Edwill  Bixler  Smith. 

Edgar  Wallace  Engle  (magna  Eugene  Phyllis  Steinmetz. 

cum  laude).  Lowell  Thayer  Wasson  (cum 

Mabelle  Anna  Lampe  (magna  laude). 
cum  laude). 

Ralph  James  Wetzel  (cum  laude). 

Master  of  Arts. 

% 

Florence  B.  Hall,  Olivet  A.  B.,  1909. 

William  Melcher,  Drury  A.  B.,  1911. 

Winifred  Crane  Wygal,  Drury  A.  B.,  1906. 
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STUDENTS. 


COLLEGE. 


Senior 

NAME. 

Class. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

CITY  ADDRESS. 

George  Fletcher  Baldwin,* 

Springfield, 

1135  Benton. 

Edith  Clay  Case, 

Springfield, 

* 1101  Clay. 

Frank  Dillard,* 

Springfield, 

Benton.; 

Sue  Freeman,* 

Chickasha,  Okla.,  McCullagh. 

James  R Foster,* 

Joplin, 

Fairbanks. ♦ 

Madge  Fink,* 

Springfield, 

717  Benton. 

Lois  Hall, 

Springfield, 

1221  Summit. 
821  W.  Calhoun.! 

Manie  Barnes  Hauser, 

Springfield, 

Eva  May  Horner, 

Purdy, 

Purdy. 

John  Turner  Horner, 

Purdy, 

Fairbanks. 

Dorothy  George  Huff, 

Farmington, 

McCullagh. 

Lottie  Marion  Huff, 

Farmington, 

McCullagh. ; 

William  Floyd  Knox, 

Springfield, 

902  Concord.^ 

Austin  R.  Kilham, 

Springfield, 

1245  Washington. 

C.  W.  McCroskey, 

Republic, 

Republic.^ 

Esther  Isabel  Moore, 

Springfield, 

1437  E.  Walnut.  <s 

Carl  R.  Moore, 

Springfield, 

414  W.  Walnut.! 

George  R.  Nixon, * 

Springfield, 

1211  Benton. 

George  P.  Ryan, 

Springfield, 

622  W.  Center. 

Ethel  Rollins, 

Dixon, 

McCullagh. 

Jeanette  P.  Standley ,* 

Springfield, 

1074  Clay. 

Sarah  Townsend, 

Springfield, 

464  S.  Main. 

Ruth  G.  Thomas 

Carthage, 

McCullagh. 

Frances  Blackburn  Turner,* 

Springfield, 

1217  Washington. 

Lloyd  J.  B.  Taber, 

Springfield, 

1500  N.  Jefferson. 

Harry  Taylor  Wells,* 

Springfield, 

1228  Benton. 

William  H.  J.  Willby, 

Springfield, 

2055  Pierce. 

*Deficient  for  senior  classification. 

Seniors,  27. 
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Junior  Class. 


NAME. 

Arthur  Wolford  Allen, 
Elizabeth  Corinne  Allen, 
Elsie  May  Ayre, 

Bertie  Borden, 

Marie  A.  C.  Brown, 

Albert  P.  Cameron, 

Frank  S.  Campbell, 

Tinnia  May  Conger, 
Harold  A.  Cox, 

Mary  Susannah  Criss, 
Frank  Coleman  Connolly, 
Sarah  Elsie  Dalton, 

Sara  E.  Davis, 

Ralph  Elkins, 

Marie  Gates, 

Marguerite  George, 

James  P.  Hannigan, 

Ruth  Edith  Hammond, 

Elza  Humphrey, 

Guy  Wesley  Hawkins, 

Frank  Plotinos  Johnson, 
Esther  Lucille  McCaughtry, 
Ernest  Alfred  McNish, 
Janet  Wells  McQuiston, 
Ruth  Virginia  McCann, 

S.  M.  McClure, 

Andrew  T.  Mahaney, 

Edith  Moore, 

Isabel  Augusta  Morse, 
Howard  Anderson  Nelson, 
Elinor  Merle  Neville, 
Margaret  Adeline  Palmer, 
Victoria  Pease, 

Allen  Rothwell, 

Elton  G.  Sperry, 

Ray  Virgil  Weatherby, 
Dorsey  Albert  Williams, 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Springfield, 
Pierce  City, 
Neosho, 

Sarcoxie, 
Carterville, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 

La  Junta,  Colo., 

Springfield, 

Sedalia, 

Fairland,  Okla., 
Dalton,  Ark., 
Iberia, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 

’ Springfield, 
Lebanon, 
Springfield, 
Aurora, 
Jamesville, 
Osceola, 

Carthage, 
Brookfield, 
Springfield, 

Mtn.  Grove 


CITY  ADDRESS. 


1228  Summit. 
McCullagh. 

1227  Clay. 
McCullagh. 
McCullagh. 

328  E.  Calhoun. 
1819  N.  Main. 
McCullagh. 
892  Weller. 
McCullagh. 
K.  A.  House. 
McCullagh. 
1344  Washington. 
763  E.  Elm. 
532  Cherry. 
1136  Benton. 
Fairbanks. 

1228  Clay. 
Fairbanks. 

1320  Summit. 
977  Benton. 
McCullagh. 
K.  A.  House. 
645  College. 
McCullagh. 
New  Albany,  Ind.,  928  W.  Fla. 


Niangua, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
West  Plains, 
Iberia, 
Springfield, 
Buffalo, 
Springfield, 


1018  E.  Division. 

505  Market. 
628  W.  Walnut. 
722  So.  Jefferson. 
1055  E.  Elm. 
1223  Pickwick. 
McCullagh. 
Fairbanks. 
755  South. 
Fairbanks. 
924  W.  Walnut 
Juniors,  36. 
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Sophomore  Class. 


NAME. 

Pearl  Jefferson  Bishop, 
Irene  Bowen, 

Eleonora  Boehmer, 

Stanley  Don  Campbell, 
Grace  Cannady, 

Homer  Case, 

Finley  Crank, 

Oscar  Coffelt, 

Lawrence  Collins, 

Marion  Davis, 

Ely  Christopher  Foster, 
Robert  W.  Fyan, 

Regna  Gann, 

Edna  Garnet  Gentry, 
Mabel  Olive  Gorman, 
Waldo  Valentine  Jacobson, 
Gerardine  Knotter, 

Lois  Lhamon, 

Nina  McCanse, 

Katherine  McComb, 
Eugene  Clarence  Marr, 
Arthur  Marx, 

Clara  E.  Pitt, 

Harry  E.  Ratliff, 

Lola  Robertson, 

Marion  L.  Shannon, 

Kate  Vance  Short, 

Thora  Lyndale  Strain, 
Horace  Albert  Scott, 
Lochie  Elizabeth  Sperry, 
Edward  Thompson, 

Norma  Thompson, 

George  M.  Thompson, 
Esther  Lorene  Vallette, 
Mabelle  Wadlow, 

Edith  Caroline  Wasson, 
Agatha  Watson, 

Ray  Virgil  Weatherby, 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

CITY  ADDRESS. 

Pennsboro, 

McCullagh. 

Tulsa,  Okla., 

McCullagh. 

Springfield,  969 

S.  Jefferson. 

Springfield,  834 

N.  Jefferson. 

Marionville, 

McCullagh. 

Marshfield, 

1101  Clay 

Springfield, 

2195  Broad. 

Springfield, 

1240  Benton. 

Sedalia, 

K.  A.  House. 

Springfield, 

977  Benton. 

Mtn.  Grove, 

K.  A.  House. 

Marshfield, 

K.  A.  House. 

Springfield, 

R.  F.  D.  3. 

Seymour, 

McCullagh. 

Springfield,  716 

N.  Jefferson. 

Mobridge,  S.  D., 

Fairbanks. 

Monett, 

McCullagh. 

Springfield, 

1331  Benton. 

Mt.  Vernon, 

McCullagh. 

Lebanon, 

McCullagh. 

Springfield, 

1417  Clay. 

Springfield, 

425  State. 

Tulsa,  Okla., 

McCullagh. 

Neosho, 

Fairbanks. 

Ozark, 

Carthage, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Amity, 

Iberia, 

Springfield, 

Glen  Elder, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Buffalo, 


K.  A.  House. 
9 37  N.  Jefferson.; 
434  Cherry. 
1242  Clay. 
755  South. 
929  N.  Jefferson. 

985  Benton. 
622  S.  Florence. 
Ks.,  914  W.  Walnut. 
1300  Summit. 
1320  Summit. 
1351  Washington. 
Fairbanks. 
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NAME. 

Ira  Williams, 

Ruth  Rutledge  Wilson, 


HOME  ADDRESS.  CITY  ADDRESS. 

Nevada,  Fairbanks. 

Springfield,  505  E.  Harrison. 
Sophomores,  40. 


Freshman  Class. 


Inez  Willey  Adams, 

Lucile  Adams, 

Kate  Adkins, 

Malcolm  Ambrogio, 

Delta  Armstrong, 

Orland  Kay  Armstrong, 
Emmett  Lee  Arnold, 

Leona  May  Aurand, 

Mary  Ellis  Barbour, 

Ruth  Keturah  Beasley, 

Zella  Bear, 

Roy  S.  Beckley, 
jjames  Blaine  Bedingfield, 
Chauncey  M.  Berry, 
Margaret  Bishop, 

Paul  Bloomer,  ~ 

Bessie  Edgar  Bowen, 

Bennie  Oliver  Bowman, 

Paul  Cameron  Boyd, 

Ralph  June  Brooks, 

John  Curtis  Campbell, 
Vmcent  M.  Carroll, 

Frederick  William  Chambers, 
Elsie  Crane, 

\lzoa  N.  Crank, 

Vlabel  E.  Cross, 

Frances  Estelle  Dameron, 
ulia  Virginia  Dameron, 

Edna  DeMarce, 

Nellie  L.  Deimer, 

Tack  H.  Duncan, 

Kenneth  Bryson  Elliott, 

^alph  Waddell  Emerson, 
Blanche  Farnham, 


Springfield, 

759  W.  Elm. 

Ozark, 

McCullagh. 

Lebanon, 

1101  Clay. 

Springfield, 

911  State. 

Springfield, 

568  Brower. 

Springfield, 

568  Brower. 

Kansas  City, 

Fairbanks, 

Springfield, 

988  N.  Jefferson. 

Springfield, 

780  E.  Elm. 

Cassville, 

McCullagh. 

Iberia, 

1219  Benton. 

Springfield, 

Elm  and  Market. 

Nixa, 

Fairbanks. 

Aurora, 

Fairbanks. 

Pennsboro, 

McCullagh. 

Bois  D’Arc, 

Fairbanks. 

Tulsa,  Okla., 

McCullagh. 

Springfield, 

1203  Washington. 

Springfield, 

1137  E.  Division. 

Springfield, 

517  E.  Calhoun. 

L’Anse,  Mich., 

Clay. 

Sedalia, 

K.  A.  House. 

Rogers,  Ark., 

Fairbanks. 

Springfield, 

Robberson. 

Springfield, 

2149  Broad. 

Vinita,  Okla., 

McCullagh. 

Marionville, 

McCullagh. 

Marionville, 

McCullagh. 

Hallowell,  Kas.,  McCullagh. 

Springfield, 

R.  F.  D.  1. 

Ozark, 

Fairbanks. 

Lebanon, 

K.  A.  House. 

Springfield, 

2315  N.  Campbell. 

Iberia, 

1241  Summit 
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NAME. 

Vernon  Eugene  Farmer, 

Vera  Lucretia  Feist, 

Ellen  Louisa  Fike, 

Jean  Flournoy, 

Louise  Barham  Flournoy, 
Mary  Rhea  Gaither, 

John  Williamson  Garrett, 
Sarah  Virginia  Gear, 

Ralph  Beckner  Gibson, 

Helen  Louise  Gorton, 

John  Marion  Goad, 

Raymond  Albert  Gorg, 
William  Elmo  Hartley, 

Leon  O.  Hawkins, 

Gunnard  Sigfrid  Hawkinson, 
Frank  Hinckley  Hedges, 
Georgie  Gladys  Hendrickson, 
Opal  Hendricks, 

Sidney  Earl  Henderson, 
Laurence  Horner, 

Mary  Jane  Hopkins, 

June  Howell, 

Eleanor  Boude  Humphreys, 
Clarence  McClelland  Hunter, 
George  Croxton  Hunter, 
Carrie  Marion  Humphrys, 
Margaret  Sue  Irvin, 

Marguerite  Langdon  Jackson, 
Lucy  Maud  Jones, 

Lawrence  Kahn, 

James  Frank  Lilley, 

Alice  Lyle  Littleton, 

Stephen  Goodwin  Loy, 

Otho  R.  McAtee, 

Charline  McCanse, 

Paul  B.  McCann, 

Mary  Alice  McCune, 

Natalie  Constance  McLean, 
William  Lionel  McClure, 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

CITY  ADDRES 

Springfield, 

85  N.  Mail 

Monett, 

McCullagl 

Crocker, 

McCullagl 

Marionville, 

McCullagl 

Marionville, 

McCullagl 

Spruce, 

McCullagl 

Springfield, 

477  Soutl 

Springfield, 

1200  Mt.  Vernoi 

Springfield, 

K.  A.  Hous 

Springfield, 

629  W.  Walnu 

Sprin'gfield, 

1109  N.  Mail 

Union, 

1631  Cl  a] 

Springfield, 

1317  Bentoi 

James  ville, 

Fairbank 

Crompton,  R. 

I,  858  Was! 

Springfield, 

940  N.  Jeffersoi 

Springfield, 

1865  N.  Gran 

Galena, 

791  Bentoi 

Vienna, 

Washington 

Purdy, 

Fairbanks 

Springfield, 

470  S.  Mail 

Springfield, 

1033  Boonevilh 

Springfield, 

947  S.  Jeffersor 

Rogers,  Ark., 

Fairbanks 

Rogers,  Ark., 

Fairbankr 

Springfield, 

982  S.  Jeffersoi*' 

Springfield, 

1360  Bentoi* 

Neosho, 

511  E.  Calhour< 

Springfield, 

1105  Broad 

Sedalia, 

Fairbanks 

Springfield, 

472  E.  Elm 

Springfield, 

315  E.  Pacific 

Aurora, 

Fairbanks 

Springfield, 

755  E.  Webster 

Mt.  Vernon, 

McCullagh 

Mtn.  Grove, 

K.  A.  House 

Joplin, 

McCullagh ! 

Springfield, 

1364  Benton 

Lawton,  Okla., 

459  S.  Main 
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name. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

CITY  ADDRESS. 

Ilmer  M.  Mace, 

Iberia, 

Fairbanks. 

nez  G.  Mathes, 

Galena, 

McCullagh. 

Chester  A.  Marr, 

Springfield, 

1417  Clay. 

ames  Rosco  Martin, 

Springfield, 

417  Winfield. 

£arl  Marion  Mansfield, 

Lebanon, 

977  Benton. 

idward  Mason, 

Windsor, 

McCullagh. 

Jrven  Patterson  Matthews, 

Springfield, 

940  Procter. 

/Villiam  Roy  Means, 

Kansas  City, 

Fairbanks. 

larry  Wadsworth  Merritt, 

Springfield, 

937  Benton. 

essie  Miles, 

Tulsa,  Okla., 

McCullagh. 

Iarry  Harris  Mitchell, 

Springfield, 

1307  Benton. 

^ucille  Moore, 

Carthage, 

McCullagh. 

lernice  Helen  Murrell, 

Neosho, 

998  N.  Jefferson. 

lay  Murray, 

Springfield, 

422  S.  Main. 

/irginia  Ella  Nixon, 

Springfield, 

1211  Benton. 

Ernestine  O’Day, 

Springfield, 

624  St.  Louis. 

Udine  Patterson, 

Springfield, 

1000  E.  Elm. 

luth  Peters, 

Springfield, 

1306  Washington. 

ulia  Frances  Pierce, 

Springfield, 

636  College. 

dargaret  V.  Pipkin, 

Marshfield, 

McCullagh. 

?annie  Elizabeth  Porterfield, 

Springfield, 

703  S.  Grant. 

Vill  R.  Raney, 

Springfield, 

1351  Washington. 

Migene  B.  Reed, 

Springfield, 

1437  N.  Jefferson. 

)pal  Rhamey, 

Denison,  Tex.,  McCullagh. 

Dorothy  Jane  Robertson, 

Ozark, 

McCullagh. 

7ern  Robertson, 

Springfield, 

982  N.  Jefferson 

Cem  B.  Robertson, 

Springfield, 

848  S.  Evans. 

Georgia  Emily  Rollins, 

Dixon, 

McCullagh. 

lary  Mabel  Rodgers, 

Licking, 

McCullagh. 

talph  Clinton  Rominger, 

Springfield, 

1502  Washington. 

hrd  Rothwell, 

Iberia, 

Fairbanks. 

ames  Edward  Ruffin, 

Springfield, 

320*4  Boonville. 

>tella  Day  Sanders, 

Springfield, 

1204*4  Robbersoq. 

ulian  Woemes  Schmid, 

Sedalia, 

K.  A.  House 

Clifford  Rowden  Sease, 

Dixon, 

977  Benton. 

''ranees  Helen  Shriver, 

Mt.  Vernon, 

McCullagh. 

•'rederick  Loyd  Shields, 

Fordland, 

Fairbanks. 

Eunice  Siler, 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  835  W.  Chase. 

lenry  J.  Shores, 

Springfield, 

631  Cherry. 
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NAME. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

CITY  ADDRESS. 

Louise  Simon,  , 

Springfield, 

640  S.  Campbell. 

Orpha  Foltz  Smith, 

Springfield, 

595  E.  Walnut.  | 

Bernice  Smith, 

Springfield, 

304  E.  Center.: 

Pauline  Spiller, 

Lebanon, 

McCullagh. 

Erben  C.  Steele, 

Hartville, 

Fairbanks.! 

Clara  Grace  Steinbach, 

Joplin, 

1411  N.  Jefferson. 

Carol  Taber, 

Springfield, 

1500  N.  Jefferson.! 

D.  N.  Theodore, 

Dessylla,  Messenia 

Greece,  Fairbanks 

Emily  Thompson, 

Amity, 

929  N.  Jefferson, 

Elinor  Bushnell  Townsend, 

Bolivar, 

McCullagh 

Doris  Nancy  Turner, 

Springfield, 

1217  Washington. 

Dorothy  Van  Dyke, 

Granite,  Okla.,  McCullagh 

Herman  B.  Van  Hook, 

Cassville, 

1140  Clay 

Margaret  Eugenia  Vinton, 

Springfield, 

315  Kimbrough 

Flora  M.  Voelpel, 

Verona, 

McCullagh 

Florence  Wagner, 

Monett, 

1241  Summit 

Harold  M.  Walker, 

Springfield, 

816  State 

Ora  Jewell  Walton, 

Springfield, 

545  E.  Walnut 

Carl  Wasson, 

Nixa, 

Fairbanks 

Lily  Blanche  Wells, 

Dalton,  Ark., 

McCullaghj 

John  Turner  White,  Jr., 

Springfield, 

713  Pickwick 

Dorothy  Levena  Woodson, 

Springfield, 

Specials. 

945  W.  Walnut 
Freshmen,  134. 

i 

Madge  L.  Allen, 

Thayer, 

McCullagh; 

Florence  Allen, 

Springfield, 

930  N.  Main 

Camille  Abbott, 

Fall  River,  Kas.,  McCullagh: 

Bessie  Blythe, 

Springfield, 

805  E.  Elm.i 

Merle  Bollman, 

Springfield, 

532  E.  Elm.| 

Leonard  Campbell, 

Springfield, 

1819  N.  Main. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Cole, 

Springfield, 

E.  Walnut. 

Clara  M.  Frasher, 

Mtn.  Grove, 

McCullagh. 

Walter  George, 

Springfield, 

1136  Benton. 

Gladys  Griffith, 

W.  Eminence,  McCullagh. 

Norvell  Kanning, 

Springfield, 

540  Poplar. 

Kathleen  Lincoln, 

Fairland,  Okla.  McCullagh. 

Marie  McCanse, 

Mt.  Vernon, 

McCullagh. 

College  Students. 
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NAME. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

CITY  ADDRESS. 

Grace  Noyes, 

Springfield, 

1140  Clay. 

Marybell  Pritchard, 

Springfield, 

977  Benton. 

Carl  J.  McMath, 

Nobleville,  Ind., 

1358  Summit. 

Peggie  Riddick, 

Springfield, 

McCullagh. 

• 

Specials,  17. 

ART  STUDENTS. 

Lucile  Adams. 

Springfield. 

Bessie  Blythe. 

Springfield. 

Julia  Dameron. 

Marionville. 

Vera  Dean, 

Ava. 

Eugenia  Dodd, 

Springfield. 

Hazel  Dryfuss, 

Springfield. 

Miss  Evans, 

Springfield. 

Hester  Franks, 

Springfield. 

Garnet  Gentry, 

Seymour. 

Marguerite  George, 

Sprinfigeld. 

Miss  Florence  Hall, 

Hudson,  Mich. 

Barbara  Hamill, 

Springfield. 

Opal  Hendricks, 

Galena. 

Catherine  Hoke, 

Springfield. 

Nora  Holland, 

Springfield. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Husted, 

Springfield. 

Marguerite  Jewell, 

Springfield. 

Miss  Kirkpatrick, 

Springfield. 

Miss  Larkin, 

Springfield. 

Emma  Lidmann, 

Marionville. 

Inez  Mathes, 

Galena. 

Jessie  Miles, 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Alberta  Mitchell, 

Springfield. 

Virginia  Nixon, 

Springfield. 

C.  G.  O’Neill, 

Day. 

Clara  Pitt, 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Peggie  Riddick, 

Springfield. 

Edwina  Robberson, 

Springfield. 

Drury  Sharp, 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Spurgeon, 

Springfield. 

Miss  Frankie  White, 

Springfield. 

Adlaid  Wilhoit, 

Springfield. 

Art, 

32. 
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School  of  Bible  and  Christian  Training. 


Bishop,  Pearl. 

Bynum,  Frank  L. 
Cameron,  Albert  P. 
Campbell,  Frank  L. 
Campbell,  Leonard  L. 
Canady,  Grace. 

Crane,  Elsie, 

Criss,  Mary. 

DeMarce,  Edna. 
Damaron,  Julia. 
Foster,  James  Ralph. 
Gentry,  Garnett. 
Humphreys,  Elza  O. 
Henderson,  S.  E. 
Huff,  Lottie. 

Howell,  June. 
Mahaney,  Andrew  T. 
McCanse,  Nina. 
McCanse,  Marie. 
McCanse,  Caroline. 
McCanse,  Ruth. 


Mitchell,  Harry. 
Morse,  Isabel. 
Murrell,  Bernice. 
Miles,  Jessie. 

Nixon,  George  R. 
Pitt,  Clara. 

Pease,  Victoria. 
Rhamy,  Opal. 
Robertson,  Lola. 
Robertson,  Vern  W. 
Rodgers,  Mabel. 
Rothwell,  Allen. 
Routlege,  Ruth. 
Scott,  Mabel. 
Stanley,  Jeanette  P. 
Stoner,  A.  M. 
Taber,  Lloyd  J.  B. 
Thompson,  Emily. 
Watson,  Agatha. 
Wilby,  William. 
Bible  School  41. 


CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 


Piano. 

GRADUATE  STUDENT. 

Maria  Content  Wise,  Marshfield. 

Class  1911.  Graduate  Student,  1. 

Piano,  Harmony,  Theory  and  Sight  Reading. 

GRADUATE. 

West  Plains. 


Daucy  Mary  Hill, 


Graduate,  1. 


Conservatory  Students. 
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Certificates  Granted,  June,  1912. 

The  Sixth  Grade  in  Piano  and  the  Course  in  Harmony,  Theory 

and  Sight  Reading. 

May  Marian  Haseltine,  Springfield,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

The  Fourth  Grade  in  Piano. 


Carol  Cecilia  Kennedy, 

Springfield. 

Piano. 

eighth  grade. 

Name. 

Home  Address.  City  Address. 

Karl  Gilbert, 

Marshfield. 

Emma  Stair, 

Aurora. 

Eighth  Grade,  2. 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Grace  Foster, 

Springfield. 

Goldie  Hahn, 

Springfield,  776  St.  Louis. 

Grace  White, 

Springfield,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 

Seventh  Grade,  3. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

Frances  Dameron, 

Marionville,  McCullagh. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Lester, 

Springfield,  Lyon. 

Hazel  Littleton, 

Springfield,  315  E.  Pacific. 

Virginia  Miller, 

Verona. 

Homer  Nearing, 

Springfield,  219 E.  Walnut. 

Leeta  Rollins, 

Dixon. 

Day  Sanders, 

Marionville,  1204J4  Robberson. 

Anna  Thorson, 

Strafford. 

Grace  Waggoner, 

Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 

Sixth  Grade,  9. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

Edna  Baxendale, 

Springfield,  1539  Washington, 

Ella  Dixon, 

Springfield,  1237  Washington. 

Jean  Flournoy, 

Marionville,  McCullagh. 

Helen  Gibson, 

Springfield,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

Mary  Hall, 

Springfield,  1221  Summit. 

Kathleen  Lincoln, 

Fairland,  Okla.,  McCullagh. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Martin, 

West  Plains, 

Mabel  Reed, 

Springfield,  461  S.  Main. 

Mabel  Rollins, 

Winona. 

Ophia  Smith, 

Walnut  Grove,  619  E.  Madison. 
Fifth  Grade,  10. 
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Name. 


FOURTH  GRADE. 

Home  Address. 


City  Address. 


Margaret  Adams, 

Emma  May  Baldwin, 
Ruth  Beasley, 

Aurelia  Boon, 

Mrs.  Jessie  M.  Bronson, 
Hermosa  Brown, 

Louise  Bryant, 

Madge  Carr, 

Velma  Creese, 

Gladys  Council, 

Ethel  Crone, 

Esther  Garrett, 

Gladys  Griffith, 

Beulah  Harlow, 

Opal  Hendricks, 

Eva  Holmes, 

Myrtle  Irwin, 

Loree  Justis, 

Gena  McGhee, 

Myrtle  McLemore, 
Helen  Moore, 

Jessie  Miles, 

Peggy  Riddick, 

June  Ritter, 

Lola  Robertson, 

Gladys  Rodgers, 

Drury  Sharp, 

Lillian  Short, 

Bernice  Smith, 

Madeline  Smith, 
Malvenia  Steineger, 
Emily  Thompson, 

Clara  Tuttle, 

Mildred  Vaughan, 
Oreen  Wagner, 

Anna  Wilson, 


Springfield,  1128  N.  Jefferson. 
Springfield,  1135  Benton. 

Cassville,  McCullagh. 

Springfield,  849  Washington. 
Ozark. 

Springfield,  1231  Benton. 

Rogers,  Ark. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Springfield,  9 77  Benton. 

Gordon,  Neb. 

Springfield,  805  S.  Grant. 

Springfield,  1368  N.  Jefferson. 
W.  Eminence. 

Springfield,  1359  Washington. 
Galena,  817  N.  Jefferson. 
Walnut  Grove,  E.  Madison. 

Walnut  Grove. 

Iberia. 

Springfield,  654  W.  Calhoun. 
Walnut  Grove. 

Springfield,  2027  N.  Jefferson. 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  . McCullagh. 
Springfield. 

Republic,  Wash.  1437  Benton. 
Ozark,  . McCullagh. 

Springfield,  1320  Benton. 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Springfield, 

Grayville,  111. 

Springfield, 

Amity, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Monett. 

Springfield, 


304  E.  Center. 

623  Cherry. 
929  N.  Jefferson. 
416  E.  Lynn. 
613  Fort. 

533  Harrison. 


Fourth  Grade,  36. 


Conservatory  Students. 
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Name. 

Tressie  Beasley, 
Margaret  Bishop, 
Dorothy  Blaine, 
Minnie  Bodenhamer, 
Ruth  Boyd, 

Anna  Carner, 

Flossie  Church, 
Mabel  Cross, 
Ernestine  Dixon, 
Bertha  Dulin, 
Barbara  Hamel, 
Mildred  Hamel, 
Bessie  Harlow, 
Manie  Hauser, 

Lena  Knox, 

Maude  Kump, 

Inez  Mathes, 

Frances  McConnell, 
Mrs.  Arch  Morrison, 
Mrs.  James  Paden, 
Helen  Shriver, 

Lois  Skinker, 
Dorothy  Skinner, 
Aileen  Stephenson, 
Anita  Thiele, 

Ethel  May  Tombs, 
Ethel  Turner, 

Jerena  Wadlow, 
Gladys  Watkins, 

Mary  Watkins, 

Willie  Watson, 

Gladys  Watts, 


Camille  Abbott, 
Thelma  Bailey, 
Vivian  Barrow, 
Ammie  Bingham, 


THIRD  GRADE. 


Home  Address. 

City  Address. 

Springfield, 

1529  Sherman. 

Pennboro, 

McCullagh. 

Springfield, 

825  Benton. 

. Springfield, 

723  S.  Main. 

Springfield, 

1137  E.  Division. 

Springfield, 

2053  Pierce. 

Winona. 

Vinita,  Okla., 

McCullagh. 

Springfield, 

527  W.  Lyn ft. 

Springfield, 

2103  Boulevard. 

Springfield, 

710  E.  Elm. 

Springfield, 

710  E.  Elm. 

Springfield, 

1359  Washington. 

Springfield, 

821  W.  Calhoun. 

Springfield, 

902  Concord. 

Springfield, 

1331  Bardell. 

Galena, 

McCullagh. 

Springfield, 

859  N.  Main. 

Springfield, 

719  College. 

Springfield, 

Ward  House. 

Mt.  Vernon, 

McCullagh. 

Bolivar. 

Springfield, 

1371  Benton. 

Springfield, 

432  Hovey. 

Cassville, 

McCullagh. 

Springfield, 

972  N.  Campbell. 

Turner. 

Springfield, 

1300  Summit. 

Springfield, 

1415  Robberson. 

Springfield, 

1415  Robberson. 

Springfield, 

1350  Benton. 

Springfield, 

428  S.  Main. 

Third  Grade,  32. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Fall  River,  Kan.  McCullagh. 
Springfield,  421  E.  Chase. 

Springfield,  1021  Summit. 

Ozark. 
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Name. 

Lillian  Brower, 

Blanche  Burney, 

Mabel  Chilton, 

Ethel  Copeland, 

Hazel  Corum, 

Vera  Dean, 

Frances  Dyer, 

Mary  Edwards, 

Eva  Featherstone, 

Melvina  Frasher, 

Lillian  Fuson, 

Bertha  Gimpel, 

Ruth*  Hartmann, 

Gladys  Hickman, 

Margaret  James, 

Bertha  Lanier, 

Viola  Lanier, 

Ruth  Lay, 

Annie  Old, 

Lula  Parks, 

Maybelle  Pritchard, 

Lawrence  Reed, 

Ollie  Rogers, 

Erma  Standridge, 

Elsie  Trenary, 

Emma  Frothman, 

Della  Turpin, 

Flora  Voelpel, 

Florence  Watson, 

FIRST 

Madge  Allen, 

Maxie  Brown, 

Helen  Dishman, 

Lois  Fleming, 

Hester  Franks, 

Virginia  Galbraith, 

Grace  Gardner, 

Addie  Garner, 


Home  Address. 

City  Address. 

Springfield, 

R.  F.  D.  6. 

Mansfield. 

Van  Buren. 

Springfield, 

616  Monroe. 

Springfield, 

E.  Division. 

Brown  Branch,  McCullagh. 

Springfield, 

703  N.  Jefferson. 

Springfield, 

867  N.  Main. 

Aurora. 

Mountain  Grove. 

Springfield, 

1107  N.  Jefferson. 

Springfield, 

1937  N.  Main. 

Aztec,  N.  M. 

Springfield, 

557  W.  Center. 

Springfield, 

1347  Benton. 

Springfield, 

R.  F.  D.  2. 

Springfield, 

R.  F.  D.  2. 

Springfield, 

R.  F.  D.  6. 

Koshkonong. 

Southwest  City. 

Springfield, 

977  Benton. 

Springfield, 

1437  N.  Jefferson. 

Springfield, 

1028  N.  Campbell. 

Galena, 

738  Boonville. 

Springfield, 

1022  W.  Walnut. 

Springfield, 

R.  F.  D.  6. 

Springfield,  1 

937  W.  Mt.  Vernon. 

Verona. 

Springfield, 

1350  Benton. 

Second  Grade,  33. 

GRADE. 

Thayer. 

Springfield, 

1231  Benton. 

Springfield, 

1118  Prospect. 

Springfield, 

922  N.  Jefferson. 

Koshkonong, 

641  W.  Walnut. 

Springfield, 

1617  Benton. 

Orla. 

Springfield, 

2031  East. 

Conservatory  Students. 


Name. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Ginsburg, 
Linda  Martin, 

Eddie  McBrayer, 
Anna  Mitchell, 
Tennessee  O’Bryant, 
Lucile  Shelton, 

Mabel  Smith, 

Marie  Thurmond, 
James  Washburn, 


Mrs.  F.  X.  Heer, 

Mrs.  Carrie  Williams, 


Grace  Brown, 
Madge  Carr, 

Grace  Foster, 

Karl  Gilbert, 
Goldie  Hahn, 

Mrs.  Pearl  Lester, 
Homer  Nearing, 
Leeta  Rollins, 
Emma  Stair, 


Elizabeth  Allen, 
Gladys  Council, 
Frances  Dameron, 
Jean  Flournoy, 
Ruth  Hammond, 
Mrs.  Carol  Holton, 
Elizabeth  Jenkins, 
Candace  Lhamon, 
Kathleen  Lincoln, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Martin, 
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Home  Address 

Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Exeter. 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Ash  Grove. 
Springfield, 
First 
Piano 


Organ. 


Springfield, 

Springfield, 


City  Address. 

800  South. 
509  S.  Main. 
1396  Washington. 

707  N.  Jefferson. 
1101  E.  Commercial. 
1105  W.  Thoman 

927  N.  Jefferson. 
Grade,  17. 

Total,  144. 


458  E.  Walnut. 
1205  Summit. 


Harmony. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

Springfield, 
Oklahoma  City 
Springfield. 
Marshfield. 
Springfield, 
Springfield. 
Springfield, 
Dixon. 

Aurora. 
Harmony, 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Pierce  City, 
Gordon  City 
Marionville, 
Marionville, 
Springfield, 
Springfield. 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Fairland,  Okla., 
West  Plains. 


1211  Summit. 
Okla. 


776  St.  Louis. 
219^  E.  Walnut. 


Second  Year,  9. 


McCullagh. 

Neb. 

McCullagh. 
McCullagh. 
1228  Clay. 

1235  Summit. 
1331  Benton. 
McCullagh. 
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Name. 

Day  Sanders, 
Ophia  Smith, 
Emily  Thompson, 
Grace  Waggoner, 


Theory. 

GRADUATE. 


Home  Address.  City  Address. 

Marionville,  1204^4  Robberson. 
Walnut  Grove,  619  E.  Madison. 
Amity,  929  N.  Jefferson. 

Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 

Harmony,  First  Year,  14. 
Harmony,  23. 


Daucy  Mary  Hill, 


West  Plains. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


Karl  Gilbert, 
Goldie  Hahn, 
Leeta  Rollins, 
Emma  Stair, 


Marshfield. 

Springfield,  776  St.  Louis. 

Dixon. 

' Aurora. 

Theory,  5. 


Sight  Reading. 


Karl  Gilbert, 

Marshfield. 

Goldie  Hahn 

Springfield, 

776  St.  Louis. 

Daucy  Mary  Hill, 

West  Plains. 

Emma  Stair, 

Aurora. 

Sight  Reading,  4. 

Voice. 

Students 

in  Course. 

Camille  Abbott, 

Fall  River,  Kas., 

McCullagh. 

Kate  Philena  Abbott, 

Springfield, 

410  E.  Calhoun. 

Arthur  W.  Allen, 

Springfield, 

1225  Benton. 

Elizabeth  C.  Allen, 

Pierce  City, 

McCullagh. 

Orland  Kay  Armstrong, 

Springfield, 

568  Brower. 

Ena  Ballantine, 

Springfield, 

592  St.  Louis. 

Ammie  Bingham, 

Ozark, 

McCullagh. 

Percy  V.  Bowers, 

Springfield, 

527  Poplar. 

Grace  M.  Brown, 

Springfield, 

1211  Summit. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Bybee, 

Springfield, 

1920  Broad. 

Eula  Callahan, 

Springfield, 

560  E.  Walnut. 

Grace  Cannady, 

Marionville, 

McCullagh. 

i 

i 


i 

\ 

i 

I 

i 

•! 
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Name. 

Home  Address. 

City  Address. 

Lacy  M.  Chambers, 

Willard. 

Mary  Chambers 

Springfield, 

455  Market. 

Earl  H.  Clarke, 

Hallowed,  Kas.,  714  Robberson. 

Oscar  T.  Coffelt, 

Springfield, 

1240  Benton. 

Alzoa  Crank, 

Springfield, 

2195  Broad. 

Kathryn  Davis, 

Springfield, 

641  W.  Calhoun. 

Vera  Eliza  Dean, 

Brown  Branch,  McCullagh. 

Hazel  Hellene  Dreyfus, 

Springfield, 

Hazelcrest. 

Mabel  Elsey, 

Springfield, 

504  W.  Mt.  Vernon. 

Eva  Featherstone, 

Aurora. 

Clara  Melvina  Frasher, 

Mountain  Grove,  McCullagh. 

Mrs.  George  Fugitt, 

Carl  Junction,  647  Pearl. 

Helen  Gates, 

Springfield, 

532  Cherry. 

Georgie  Marie  Gates, 

Springfield, 

532  Cherry. 

Garnett  Edna  Gentry, 

Seymour, 

McCullagh. 

Ralph  B.  Gibson, 

Springfield, 

K.  A.  House. 

Lester  W.  Good, 

Fordland, 

1347  Summit. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Greenwade, 

Willard. 

Ruth  Hammond, 

Springfield, 

1228  Clay. 

Hazel  M.  Harris, 

Leavenworth, 

, Kas., 

1090  E.  Center. 

Rachel  Hart, 

Springfield, 

1925  Douglas. 

Manie  B.  Hauser, 

Springfield, 

821  W.  Calhoun. 

Alene  Heins, 

Springfield, 

738  Boonville. 

Mable  Horner, 

Springfield, 

2525  N.  Campbell. 

June  Howell, 

Springfield, 

1033  Boonville. 

Mary  Howell, 

Springfield, 

1033  Boonville. 

Anna  B.  Jefferson, 

Springfield, 

1004  Cherry. 

Elizabeth  Jenkins, 

Springfield, 

1235  Summit. 

Mrs.  F.  T.  Johnson, 

Springfield, 

953  N.  Jefferson. 

Norwell  Kanning, 

Springfield, 

540  Poplar. 

Jessie  M.  Lawing, 

Ozark, 

1310  Boonville. 

Emma  Lee, 

Springfield, 

517  Nichols. 

Grace  Leeds, 

Joplin, 

1132  N.  Jefferson. 

Candace  Lhamon, 

Springfield, 

1331  Benton. 

Lyle  Littleton, 

Springfield, 

315  E.  Pacific. 

Marian  Livingston, 

Cabool, 

1118  N.  Jefferson. 

Edna  Lydy, 

Springfield, 

1405  N.  Jefferson. 

Richard  Lydy, 

Springfield, 

1405  N.  Jefferson. 
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Name. 

Home  Address. 

City  Address. 

Ola  E.  McAdoo, 

Springfield, 

710  W.  Walnut. 

Nina  McCanse, 

Mt.  Vernon, 

McCullagh. 

Charles  McClanahan, 

Pease, 

Fairbanks. 

Nina  McCosh, 

Harrington,  Kas., 

1546  Washington. 

Florence  Hall  McLaughlin, 

Springfield, 

728  N.  Main. 

Mrs.  S.  R.  McMahan, 

Springfield, 

1204  Robberson. 

Ernest  A.  McNish, 

Brookfield, 

K.  A.  House. 

Ben  Maupin, 

Springfield, 

827  N.  Jefferson. 

Jessie  Miles, 

Tulsa,  Okla., 

McCullagh. 

Isabel  Augusta  Morse, 

Springfield, 

629  W.  Walnut. 

Gretchen  Naegler, 

Springfield, 

515  W.  Brower. 

Virginia  Nixon, 

Springfield, 

1211  Benton. 

Ormal  Noyes, 

Springfield, 

1140  Clay. 

Fannie  Elizabeth  Porterfield, 

Springfield, 

703  S.  Grant. 

Rogers  Primm, 

Springfield, 

1106  N.  Jefferson.  ■ 

J.  D.  Rathbone, 

Springfield, 

618  E.  Pacific. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Rathbone, 

Springfield, 

618  E.  Pacific. 

F.  E.  Rice, 

Springfield, 

454  E.  Elm. 

Arbaleeta  Ross, 

Willard. 

Boneta  Sager, 

Sedalia, 

1920  Broad. 

Ada  Sander, 

Springfield, 

801  Grand. 

Kathryn  Schenck, 

Springfield, 

1370  Summit. 

Eugene  P.  Steinmetz, 

Portland,  Ore.,  K.  A.  House. 

Florence  Stone, 

Springfield, 

1211  N.  Jefferson. 

Lois  Sturdavant, 

Springfield, 

511  W.  Poplar.,: 

Ethel  M.  Turner, 

Grand  Junction,  Colo., 

531  E.  Harrison. 

Esther  L.  Vallette, 

Glen  Elder,  Kas.,  914  W.  Walnut. 

Florence  Gail  West, 

Mt.  Vernon,  la.,  997  Benton. 

Frankie  E.  White, 

Springfield, 

1122  Summit. 

William  H.  J.  Willby, 

Springfield, 

2055  Pierce. 

Zelma  Young, 

Springfield, 

1136  Summit. 

Voice,  81. 

Enrollment. 
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College  Summary. 

Seniors,  27 

Juniors,  36 

Sophomores,  40 

Freshmen,  134 

Specials,  17 


* Total,  . 254 

Conservatory  Summary. 

Graduate  Students,  1 

Piano,  144 

Organ,  2 

Harmony,  23 

Theory,  5 

Sight  Reading,  4 

Voice,  81 


Total,  ' 260 

Names  repeated,  37 

Net  total,  223 

General  Summary. 

College,  254 

Conservatory  of  Music,  223 

Art  Department,  32 

Bible  School,  41 


Total,  550 

Names  repeated,  79 


Total  in  College,  471 

Drury  Academy,  85 


Grand  Total, 


556 


Index 
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INDEX 


Page. 

Accredited  Schools 38 

Additional  Work 41 

Administrative  Office XIV 

Location  1 

Administrative  Officers XIV 

Admission  24 

By  Certificate  38 

By  Examination  37 

Admission  Units — 

Defined  26 

Detailed  Statement 

Elective  27 

Number  Required 26 

Prescribed  26 

Advanced  Standing 28 

Advisory  Board  of  Women VII 

Affiliated  Departments — 

Art  106 

Bible,  School  of 108 

Music,  Conservatory  of 113 

Public  Speaking  123 

Agriculture,  Preparation  for 61 

Alumni  Association  21 

Amount  of  Class  Work 41 

Anatomy — 

Courses  65 

Fees  12 

Appointments  Committee 19 

Archaeology — 

Courses  65 

Art  Department — 

College  Credit  81,  107 

Courses  81,  107 

Equipment  106 

Fees  107 

Students  135 

Assaying  72 


Astronomy — 

Courses  , 65 

Athletics — 

Association  22 

Field  6 

Rules  23 

Bachelor  of  Arts 45 

Bachelor  of  Science 46 

Beneficiary  Aid  17 

Bible,  School  of 108-112 

Admission  109 

A.  B.  Course 109 

Certificate  Course 110 

Courses  ^.66,  110 

Equipment  108 

Faculty  108 

Biology — 

Courses  68 

Entrance  Credits 35 

Fees  13 

Laboratories  8 

Major  51,  57 

Museum  11 

Board  of  Trustees — 

Executive  Committee VII 

List  VI 

Officers  VI 

Botany — 

Courses  68 

Entrance  Credit 35 

Bradley  Geological  Field  Station.. 7 

Buildings  3-7 

Burnham  Hall  3 

Calendar  . IV 

Central  Heating  and  Lighting 

Plant  6 
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Change — 

Of  Groups  43 

Of  Studies  42 

Chapel  3,  22 

Chemistry — 

Courses  70 

Entrance  Credit 35 

Fees  13 

Laboratories  9 

Lecture  Room  70 

Majors  51,  57 

Choral  Club  120 

Church  Attendance  22 

Class  Officers  XV 

Class  Standing  and  Degrees 39 

Class  Work — 

Additional  41 

Amount  of  41 

Classification  of  Students 39 

Climate  2 

Commencement,  1912  124 

Commencement  Honors ..45 

Committees — 

Faculty  XV 

Trustees  VI 

Commons  5 

Comparative  Literature — 

Courses  - 74 

Comparative  Philology — 

Courses  75 

Conditions — 

Admission 

(see  Deficiencies) 27 

In  Course  43 

Removal  44 

Conservatory  of  Music 113*122 

Advantages  120 

Courses  114 

Faculty  1 113 

Organ  118 

Piano  114 

Theory  119 

Tuition  122 

Voice  118 

Courses  of  Instruction 64 

General  Statement 64 

Index  of 60 

Courses  of  Study 48*59 

General  Statement 48 

Majors  or  Groups 50-59 


Credentials  24 

Credit — 

Credit  for  Quality 42 

Loss  of  Credit 42 

Master’s  Credit  42 

Maximum  Credit  41 

No  Credit  42 

Debate  79 

Deficiencies — 

Entrance  27 

Degrees — 

Bachelor  of  Arts 45 

Bachelor  of  Science 46 

Distinction  in  46 

How  ^Conferred  45 

Master  of  Arts 46 

Master  of  Science 47 

Requirements  for  49 

Diploma  Fee  13 

Domestic  Science — 

Entrance  Credit  37 

Dormitories  14,  15  , 

Drawing — 


Courses  75 

Entrance  Credit  36  j 

Fees  13  , 

Economics  105 

Edgell  Prize  19 

Education — 

Courses  76-77 

Fees  13 

Majors  53  * 

Electives — 

Freshman  60  | 

Sophomore  60 

Junior,  Senior  60 

Embryology  (see  Biology) 69  : 

Employment  19 

Engineering — 

Preparation  for  62 

English — 

Courses  78 

Entrance  29 

Major  32 

Prize  - 79 

Ethics — 

Courses  .100 

Examinations — 

Conditional  43 

Extra  43 


Index 
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Final  43 

Graduate  47 

Executive  Committee YII 

Expenses — 

Dormitory  14 

General  12 

Total  16 

Faculty — 

Class  Officers  XV 

Committees  .• XV 

List  of  Members..., IX 

Fairbanks  6 

Fees  12 

Fine  Arts — 

Courses  81 

College  Credit  107 

Fees  13 

Rooms  82 

Fine  Arts  Building 7 

Failures  43-44 

Fraternities  1 21 

French — 

Courses  103 

Entrance  Credit  32 

Major  52 

General  Information  1 

Advantages  : ..2 

Campus  2 

Location  1 

Historical  Sketch  1 

General  Regulations  22 

Geology — 

Courses  82 

Fees  13 

Field  Station  7 

Laboratories  9 

Lecture  Room  82 

Museum  11 

German — 

Courses  „ 83 

Entrance  Credit  33 

Major  33 

Grades  of  Distinction  in  B.  A. 

and  B.  S 46 

Grand  Stand  6 

Greek — 

Courses  85 

Entrance  Credit  33 

Major  54 


Groups  or  Majors — 


System  Groups  

48 

Culture  

Pre-Professional  Groups 

57 

Gymnasium  

Heating  and  Lighting  Plant 6 

Hebrew — 

Courses  

High  School  Scholarships 

16 

History — 

Courses  

Entrance  Credit  

34 

Major  

Homes  for  Non-residents 

14,  15 

Honorable  Mention  

45 

Honors — 

Departmental  

Commencement  

45 

Irregular  Students  

40 

Laboratories  

Latin — 

Courses  

Entrance  Credit  

34 

Major  

Law — 

Courses  

Preparation  for  

62 

Libraries  

Hours  

Literary  Societies  

Location  

Logic — 

Courses  

Majors  

List  of  

Electing  

Changing  

Manual  Training — 

Entrance  Credit 

37 

Master’s  Degrees  ...  .. 

Examination  for  .. 

47 

Plan  of  Study  for 

Registration  for  .... 

46 

Thesis  

Mathematics — 

Courses  

Entrance  Credit  . .. 

Lecture  Room  

Major  
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Matriculation  — - 

McCullagh  Cottage 

Medicine — 

Pre-Medical  Maj  r 
Preparation  for  .... 

Meteorology  

Mineralogy — 

Courses  

Laboratories  

Ministry — 

Bible  Major  

School  of  Bible... - 
Preparation  for  .... 

Museums  

Music — 

Conservatory  

College  Credit  for. 

Courses  

Entrance  


....  25 
5,  15 

59 

62 

97 

83 

9 

50 

....108 

62 

10-12 

....  113 

114 

98 

37 


.XIV 
..  XV 
....IX 
79 


Officers — 

Administration  

Class  

Instruction  

Oratory  - - 

Ornithology — • 

Courses  69 

Partially  Accredited  Schools 38 

Pearsons  Hall  4 

Philosophy — 

Courses  99 

Fees  13 

Major  66 

Physics — 

Courses  191 

Entrance  Credit  36 

Fees  13 

Laboratory  19 

Lecture  Room  101 

Major  66 

Physical  Culture  22,  44 

Physical  Geography — 

Entrance  Credit  36 

Physiology — 

Courses  -—70 

Entrance  39 

President’s  House  7 

Prizes  - - 19 

Professional  Work — 

Agriculture  61 

Engineering  62 


Law  

...62 

Majors  - 

....57 

Medicine  

....62 

Ministry  

....62 

Preparation  for  

...  61 

Teaching  — - 

....62 

Psychology — 

Courses  

..100 

Fees  

....13 

Laboratory  

....10 

Lecture  Room  

....99 

Public  Speaking  Department- 

Admission  

...123 

Certificate  • 

...123 

Dramatic  Club  

...123 

Private  Work  

...124 

Tuition  

..  124 

Publications  

American  Mathematical 

19  - 

Monthly  

....  20  s 

Annual  

....  20  : 

Bulletin,  College  

20  i 

Mirror  

20 

Registration  

Regular  Students  

39  j 

Regulations,  General 

22  . 

Reports  

43 

Retired  Officers  

..VIII 

Rhetoricals  

44 

Junior  

78- 

Senior  

78  ‘ 

Rhodes  Scholarship  

85  i 

Romance  Languages 

...  102  ] 

French  

...  103  j 

Courses  

....103  ? 

i 

Major  

52 1 

Spanish — 

1 

Courses  <• 

Scholarships — 

....104 

Academy  — - 

16 

Endowed  

17 

High  School  

16 

Service  

17 

School  of  Bible  and  Christian 

Training  

108 

A.  B.  Course — - 

109 

Admission  — 

109 

Bible  Major  

50 

Certificate  Course  

110 

I Courses  

110 

Index 
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Equipment  108 

Faculty  I08 

Senior  Essay  78 

Shepard  Museum  of  Natural 

History  10 

Social  Sciences  104 

Societies — 

Literary  20 

Christian.  Associations  20 

Sociology  ^05 

Spanish  104 

Special  Students .27  41 

Standing,  Advanced  28 

Stone  Chapel  3 

Student’s  Organizations 20 

Students,  Classification  of 39 

Irregular  40 

Regular  

Special  ^ 4! 

Students  1912-1913...' 125 

Studies — 

Additional  41 

Change  42 

Required  Discontinuance 41 

Required  Amount  of 

Class  Work  44 

Studio  7 

Surveying — 

Courses 


Teaching — 

Preparation  for  62 

Education  Major  58 

Certificates  63 

Theism  100 

Theology — 

Preparation  62 

Courses  no 

Trustees — 

Committees  of  Board VII 

Members  of  Board VI 

Officers  of  Board VI 

Tuition — 

Art  107 

College  16 

Conservatory  122 

Special  Students  14 

When  refunded  14 

Vocal  Music — 

College  Courses  98 

Conservatory  Course 118 

Whitcomb  Chemical  Laboratories. .9 

Woodland  Cottage  7 

Y.  M.  C.  A ZZZ20 

Y.  W.  C.  A 20 

Zoology — 

Courses  68 

Entrance  Credit  36 

Major  57 
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1914 


JANUARY 

S M T W T F S 

12  3 

4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

11  12  13  14  15  16  17 

18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

25  26  27  28  29  30  31 

FEBRUARY 
S M T W T F S 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

8 9 10  11  12  13  14 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

MARCH 

SMTWTFSL 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

8 9 10  11  12  13  14  I 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

29  30  31 

I 

APRIL 

S M T W T F S 

12  3 4 

5 6 7 8 9 10  11 

12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

26  27  28  29  30 

MAY 

S M T W T F S 

1 2 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23 

24  25  26  27  28  29  30 

31 

JUNE 

S M T W T F S 

1 2 3 4 5 6 ; 

7 8 9 10  11  12  13 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

28  29  30 

JULY 

S M T W T F S 
12  3 4 

5 6 7 8 9 10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  31 

AUGUST 

S M T W T F S 

1 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

9 10  11  12  13  14  15 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

30  31 

SEPTEMBER  J 

S M T W T F S : 

1 2 3 4 5 | 

6 7 8 9 10  11  12;, 

13  14  15  16  17  18  19  . 

20  21  22  23  24  25  26  | 

27  28  29  30 

n 

’ HI 

OCTOBER 

S M T W T F S 
12  3 

4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  31 

NOVEMBER 
S M T W T F S 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

8 9 10  11  12  13  14 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

29  30 

DECEMBER 
S M T W T F S 
1 2 3 4 5 

6 7 8 9 10  11  12  i 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19; 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30  31 

— i 

- — 

1915  ;j 

"1 

JANUARY 
S M T W T F 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23 

24  25  26  27  28  29  30 

31 

FEBRUARY 
S M T W T F S 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
7 8 9 10  11  12  13 
14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28 

MARCH 

S M T W T F S 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

7 8 9 10  11  12  13 
14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  30  31 

APRIL 

S M T W T F S 
12  3 

4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

11  12  13  14  15  16  17 

18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

25  26  27  28  29  30 

MAY 

S M T W T F S 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

9 10  11  12  13  14  15 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

30  31 

JUNE 

5 M T W T F S 

1 2 3 4 5 

6 7 8 9 10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30 

Calendar. 
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CALENDAR. 


1914. 

January  6. 
January  27-31. 
January  31. 
February  3. 
March  7. 

April  10. 

April  14. 

May  26-30. 
June  2-6. 

June  7. 


June  8. 
June  9. 
June  10 


June  11. 


September  15. 
September  16. 

October  9. 
October  — . 
November  26. 
December  18. 
1915. 

January  5. 
January  26-30. 
January  30. 
February  2. 
February  26. 
March  4. 

April  2. 

April  6. 

June  1-5. 

June  6-10. 


Tuesday,  8 a.  m. 


Exercises  resumed, 

Mid-Year  Examinations. 

Registration,  Second  semester, 

Second  semester  opens, 

Supplementary  examinations, 

Easter  vacation  begins, 

Exercises  resumed, 

Final  examinations  for  seniors. 

Final  examinations. 

Baccalaureate  sermon, 

Address  before  the  Christian  Associations, 

Sunday,  7 

Conservatory  concert, 

G.  S.  Edgell  prize  speaking, 

Annual  meeting  of  trustees, 

Annual  meeting  of  Alumni, 

Final  chapel, 

Class  Day  exercises, 

Glee  Club  concert, 

Graduation  exercises, 

President’s  reception,  Fairbanks  Hall, 

Thursday,  4 p.  m. 

Alumni  banquet,  Commons,  Thursday,  8 p.  m. 


Saturday,  Monday 
Tuesday 
Friday 
Friday,  4:30  p.  m. 
Tuesday,  8 a.  m. 


Sunday,  11  a.  m. 

30  p.  m. 
Monday,  8 p.  m. 
Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 
Wednesday, 
Wednesday, 
Wednesday,  3:30  p.m. 
Wednesday,  8 p.  m. 
Thursday,  10  a.  m. 


8 p.  m. 

9 a.  m. 
9 a.  m. 
9 a.  m. 


Registration  of  students, 
Examination  for  admission, 
First  semester  opens, 
Supplementary  examinations, 
Autumn  holiday, 
Thanksgiving  holiday, 
Christmas  vacation  begins, 


Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Thursday 
Friday,  4:30  p.m. 


Exercises  resumed, 

Mid-year  examinations. 
Registration,  second  semester, 
Second  semester  opens, 
Supplementary  examinations, 
Day  of  prayer  for  colleges, 
Easter  vacation  begins, 
Exercises  resumed, 

Final  examinations. 
Commencement  week. 


Tuesday,  8 a.  m. 

Saturday 
Tuesday 
Friday 
Thursday 
Friday,  4:30  p.m. 
Tuesday,  8 a.  m. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


James  G.  McMurtry,  Ph.  D., 


Acting  President.. 


For  Term  Ending  June,  1914. 

Lewis  L.  Allen, 

Frederic  A.  Hall,  Litt.  D.,  Ll.  D., 

W.  L.  Hardy, 

J.  T.  Woodruff, 

Benjamin  F.  Yoakum, 


Pierce  City. 

St.  Louis. 
Springfield. 
Springfield. 
St.  Louis. 


For  Term  Ending  June,  1915. 

M.  C.  Baker, 

Sidney  Bixby, 

R.  R.  S.  Parsons,  A.  B., 

J.  T.  White,  A .M., 

Rev.  A.  K.  Wray,  D.  D., 

For  Term  Ending  June,  1916. 


Springfield.  • 
St.  Louis. 
Bonne  Terre.  ) 
Springfield.  [ 
Cartilage. 


Hon.  Champ  Clark, 

C.  H.  Cole, 

Rev.  H.  F.  Holton, 

D.  M.  Noe, 

J.  B.  White, 

For  Term  Ending  June,  1917. 


Washington,  D.  C.  j 
Springfield. 
St.  Louis,  f 

i 

Springfield.  ( 
Kansas  City,  j 


E.  N.  Ferguson, 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Harwood,  A.  B.,  Ll.  D., 
O.  J.  Hill, 

Arthur  Marty, 

E.  D.  Merritt,  A.  B., 


Springfield. 
Upland,  Cal. 
Kansas  City. 
Kansas  City. 
Springfield. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 


James  G.  McMurtry,  Ph.  D., 
Milton  C.  Baker, 

G.  W.  Nonemacher, 

Victor  O.  Coltrane, 


Acting  President. 
Treasurer. 
Secretary. 
Counsel. 


Committees  of  the  Board. 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Executive  Committee. 

J.  T.  Woodruff,  Chairman . 

M.  C.  Baker. 

A.  R.  Baldwin. 

C.  H.  Cole. 

Finance  Committee. 

M.  C.  Baker. 

C.  H.  Cole. 

J.  T.  Woodruff. 


E.  N.  Ferguson. 
E.  D.  Merritt. 

D.  M.  Noe. 

J.  T.  White. 

W.  L.  Hardy. 

E.  N.  Ferguson. 


Endowment  Committee. 

J.  T.  Woodruff,  Chairman.  M.  C.  Baker. 

O.  J.  Hill.  Sidney  Bixby. 

J.  B.  White. 


Library  and  Museum  Committee. 

J.  T.  White.  W.  L.  Hardy. 

D.  M.  Noe. 

Degrees  Committee. 

F.  A.  Hall.  E.  D.  Merritt. 

Arthur  Marty. 


Conservatory  of  Music  and  Art  Department  Committee. 

E.  D.  Merritt.  F.  A.  Hall. 

H.  F.  Holton. 

Bible  School  Committee. 

W.  L.  Hardy.  L.  L.  Allen. 

O.  J.  Hill. 

Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee. 

A.  R.  Baldwin.  M.  C.  Baker. 

E.  D.  Merritt. 


ADVISORY  EOARD  OF  WOMEN. 

Mrs.  O.  J.  Hill.  Mrs.  A.  P.  Hall. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Mansfield.  Mrs.  W.  K.  Bixby. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  George.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Silcox. 
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Drury  College. 


DRURY  COLLEGE. 


RETIRED  OFFICERS. 


Drury  College  appreciates  both  the  honor  and  the  benefits  ♦ 
that  come  to  institutions  on  the  accepted  list  of  The  Carnegie 
Foundation  and  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

f 

Thus  far  in  the  history  of  the  college,  two  of  its  officers 
have  retired  on  The  Foundation,  after  long  and  fruitful  service. 

Edward  M.  Shepard,  A.  M.,  Sc.  D.,  1403  Benton  Avenue. 

A.  M.,  Williams,  1881;  Sc.  D.,  Waynesburg,  1902;  Member  of  j 
American  Institute  Mining  Engineers;  Fellow  of  Geological  Society  of  J 
America;  member  of  American  Mining  Congress;  Member  of  National  < 
Geographic  Society;  Member  of  Tenth  International  Congress  of  | 
Geologists,  Mexico,  1905;  Member  of  Board  of  Managers  of  Missouri  j 
Geological  Survey,  1893- ; Vice-President,  Ibid.,  1901-06,  Secretary, 
Ibid.,  1906- ; United  States  Geological  Survey,  1903-07 ; Professor  of 
Natural  History,  Waynesburg  College,  1878;  Professor  of  Biology  and 
Geology,  Drury  College,  1878-1907;  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineral- 
ogy, Drury  College,  1907-08;  Acting  President  of  Drury  College,  1893- 
94;  Dean  of  College  Faculty,  1903-08.  Retired  on  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  June,  1908. 


William  Capell  Calland,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  842  Benton  Avenue. 

A.  B.,  Oberlin,  1877;  A.  M.,  Ibid.,  1880;  B.  D.,  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1880;  Pastor,  Rochester,  Michigan,  and  St.  Louis, 
Michigan,  1880-86;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Drury  College,  1886-1908. 
Retired  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  June,  1908. 


Officers  of  Instruction. 
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DRURY  COLLEGE. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Presidents. 

Jame:  G.  McMurtry,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Fairbanks  Hall. 

Acting  President  and  Professor  of  the  Greetc  Language  and  Lit- 
erature on  the  Constans  L.  Goodell  Memorial  Foundation. 

A.  B.,  Wabash  College,  1893;  A.  M.,  Ibid.,  1895;  Ph.  D.,  Ibid., 
1898;  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Carthage  Collegiate  Institute, 
1893-94;  Professor  of  Greek  and  Philosophy,  and  Vice-President, 
Washington  College,  Tennessee,  1895-97;  Professor  of  Greek  and 
Philosophy,  Henry  Kendall  College,  1898-1902;  Professor  of  Greek, 
Parsons  College,  1902-09 ; Member  of  the  American  School  of  Archaeol- 
ogy, Athens,  Greece ; travel  and  study  in  Europe,  Palestine,  and  Egypt, 
1907 ; Member  of  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and 
South,  1905- ; Member  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  1907- ; 
Professor  of  Greek,  Drury  College,  1911- ; and  Registrar,  Ibid.,  1911-13. 

Joseph  Henry  George,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  1136  Benton  Avenue. 

President  Emeritus  and  Professor  of  Beligious  Education  and 
Ethics  on  the  Margaret  Klock  Armour  Foundation. 

A.  B.,  Victoria  University,  Toronto,  1880;  A.  M.,  Ibid.,  1882; 
Ph.  D.,  Boston  University,  1884;  D.  D.,  Drury  College,  1894;  D.  D., 
Congregational  College,  Montreal,  1896;  Pastor  John  Street  Presby- 
terian Church,  Belleville,  Ont.,  1884-90;  Pastor  Congregational  Church, 
St.  Louis,  and  Trustee  Drury  College,  1891-97 ; President  Congrega- 
tional College,  Montreal,  Canada,  1897-1901;  Professor  of  Homiletics, 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  1901-06;  President,  Ibid.,  1903-06; 
President,  Drury  College,  1907-13 ; Professor  of  Religious  Education 
and  Ethics,  Ibid.,  1907-. 
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Drury  College. 


Professors.* 

William  Addison  Chalfant,  A.  M.,  1328  Benton  ± 

Bean  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Professor  of  Piano , 
Organ  and  Theory . 

Graduate  in  Piano  Forte,  Organ,  Harmony,  and  Theory,  New 
England  Conservatory,  1879;  A.  M.,  Drury  College,  1903;  Colleague 
American  Guild  of  Organists,  1911- ; Principal  of  Music  Department, 
Cooper  Institute,  Boonville,  Missouri,  1879-80;  Teacher  of  Piano,  Virgil 
Conservatory,  Peoria,  111.,  1880-81 ; Post-Graduate  Work,  New  England 
Conservatory,  1881;  Organ  Study  with  Clarence  Eddy,  Chicago,  1882; 
Counterpoint  and  Composition  with  Stephen  A.  Emery,  1881-82;  Pro- 
fessor of  Music,  Drury  College,  1881- ; Director  of  the  Conservatory, 
1886-07,  and  Dean  of  the  Conservatory,  Drury  College,  1907-. 


Arthur  Pinckney  Hall,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1221  Summit  Avenue, 
Bean  of  the  College  and  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature  on  the  Agnes  Harwood  Foundation. 

A.  B.,  Drury  College,  1878;  B.  D.,  Yale  University,  1884;  A.  M.,j 
Drury  College,  1884;  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  1886;  Student  in  the 
Universities  of  Goettingen  and  Liepzig,  1892-93;  Member  of  America^ 
Philological  Association,  1886- ; Member  of  Classical  Association  o^ 
Middle  West  and  South,  1905- ; Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Psychology  i 
Springfield  Normal  Summer  School,  1906 ; Professor  of  Literature, 
Ibid.,  1907-08;  Professor  of  Latin,  Drury  College,  1886-. 


Benjamin  Franklin  Finkel,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1227  Clay  Street. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics.  f; 

B.  S.,  Ohio  Northern  University,  1888;  A.  M.,  University  ofj 
Pennsylvania,  1904;  Ph.  D.,  Ibid.,  1906;  Member  of  the  American^ 
Mathematical  Society,  1891- ; Member  of  the  London  Mathematical^ 
Society,  1898- ; Member  of  the  Circolo  Mathematico  di  Palt ’mo,' 
1905- ; Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancemen  of 
Science,  1908- ; Author  of  Mathematical  Solution  Book,  1893;  Editor 
of  The  American  Mathematical  Monthly,  1894- ; Scholar  in  Mathe- 
matics, University  of  Chicago,  1895-97,  1899-1900;  Special  Fellow  in 
Mathematics,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1903-04;  Harrison  Fellow 
in  Mathematics,  Ibid.,  1905-06 ; Principal  of  Gibson  Academy,  Ten- 
nessee, 1889-90;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  North  Lewisburg,  Ohio, 
1890-92;  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Kidder  Institute,  Kidder,  Mis- 
souri, 1892-95;  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Drury  College, 
1895-. 


*The  names  are  arranged  in  each  group  according  to  seniority  of 
appointment. 


Officers  of  Instruction. 
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Wttt  AM  Rullkoetter,  Ph.  D.,  1205  Benton  Avenue. 

Historian  of  the  College . 

• B.',  University  of  Chicago,  1893;  Fellow  in  History,  Ibid.,  1895- 
i^o,  Ph.  D.,  Ibid.,  1899;  Director  of  the  Drury  Summer  School,  1902- 
OS;  Professor  of  History,  Springfield  Normal  Summer  School,  1906-08; 
Professor  of  History  and  German,  Drury  College,  1896-1913;  Historian, 
1913-. 

Harrison  Hale,  Sc.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1344  Washington  Avenue. 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

A.  B.,  Emory  College,  1899;  Sc.  M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1902; 
Ph.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1908;  Member  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  1908- ; Assistant  Principal  of  the  Public  Schools, 
Edgewood,  Georgia,  1899-1901;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1900-02;  Harrison  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (on  leave  of  absence),  1906-08;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Drury 
College,  1902-03;  Assistant  . Professor  of  Chemistry,  Ibid.,  1903-05; 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Drury  College,  1905-. 

Alice  Lcgan  Wingo,*  A.  M.,  McCullagh  Cottage. 

Dean  of  Women  on  the  Missouri  Congregational  Women’s  Home 
Missionary  Union  Foundation  and  Professor  of 
English  Literature. 

A.  M.,  Due  West  Female  College,  South  Carolina,  1898;  Principal, 

I!;  Preparatory  Department,  Ibid.,  1896-98;  Teacher  English  Language 
and  Literature,  Valley  Seminary,  Virginia,  1899-1903;  Assistant  Lady 
Principal,  Ibid.,  1902-03;  student  under  Dr.  Kent  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  summer  1902;  traveled  and  studied  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  1908 ; Acting  Dean  of  Women,  Drury  College,  Spring  term, 
1904;  Instructor  in  English  Literature,  Drury  College,  Summer 
School,  1905;  Teacher  of  English  Literature  in  Miss  Hanna’s  School 
for  Young  Ladies,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  1904-06;  Pastor’s  Assistant,  Cen- 
I tral  Presbyterian  Church,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  1906-07;  Dean  of  Women 

I and  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Drury  College,  1907-. 

Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon,  A.  B.,  A.  M 

1330  Washington  Avenue. 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Physiology. 

A.  B.,  Franklin  College,  1906;  A.  M.,  Indiana  University,  1912; 
Indiana  University,  1906-07 ; University  of  Chicago,  three-quarters, 
1905-06;  Assistant  in  Zoology,  Franklin  College,  1906;  Assistant  in 
Embryology  and  Histology,  Indiana  University,  1906-7;  Assistant  in 
Embryology,  University  of  Chicago,  Summer  Quarter,  1907;  Fellow  in 
Zoology,  Indiana  University,  1911-12;  Professor  of  Biology  and  Phy- 
siology, Drury  College,  1907-. 


*On  leave  of  absence  for  1913-14. 
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Drury  College. 


William  Orville  Allen,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  1362  Benton  Avenue. 

Professor  of  Education  and  Philosophy. 

A.  B.,  Syracuse  University,  1897;  A.  M.,  Ibid.,  1899;  S.  T.  B., 
Boston  University,  1902;  Ph.  D.,  Ibid.,  1905;  Jacob  Sleeper  Fellow  of 
Boston  University  in  residence  at  Leipzig  University,  1908-04;  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy,  Tabor  College,  1905-07;  Professor 
of  Psychology  and  Education,  Cornell  College,  1905-09;  Professor  of 
Psychology  and  Education,  Drury  College,  1909-. 

William  Jefferson  Lhamon,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

1331  Benton  Avenue. 

Dean  of  the  Bible  School  and  Professor  of  E7iglish  Bible. 

A.  B.,  Butler  University,  1879;  A.  M.,  Ibid.,  1880;  Pastor,  Lima. 
Ohio,  1880-84;  Kenton,  Ohio,  1884-88;  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  1888- 
95;  Toronto,  Canada,  1895-98;  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  1898-1902;, 
Dean,  Bible  College,  University  of  Missouri,  1902-09;  Evangelist, 
1909-11;  Bondurant  Lecturer,  University  of  Illinois,  1912;  Dean  of 
Bible  School  and  Professor  of  English  Bible,  Drury  College,  1911-. 

r 

Lewis  Elbern  Meador,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Fairbanks  Hall. 

Professor  of  History.  t 

Pd.  B.,  Warrensburg  State  Normal,  1906;  Ph.  B.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1910;  Student  in  the  Training  School  for  Public  Service  with 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  New  York  City,  1912;  A.  M., 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  1913;  Professor  of  History,  Drury 
College,  1913-. 

; 

Henry  Herbert  Armstrong,  Ph.  D.,  1240  Summit  Avenue,  j 

Acting  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  \ 
and  Begistrar. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1901;  A.  M.,  Ibid.,  1902;  Ph.  D., 
Ibid.,  1905;  Fellow  in  Classical  Archaeology,  American  School  of  Class- 
ical Studies  in  Rome,  1902-03;  Carnegie  Research  Associate,  Ibid., 
1909-10;  Fellow  in  Classics,  University  of  Michigan,  1903-05;  Assistant 
in  Latin,  Ibid.,  1903-04;  Professor  of  Greek,  Juniata  College,  Hunting- 
don, Pa.,  1905-06;  Professor  of  Greek,  Whitworth  College,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  1906-08;  Professor  of  Latin,  Yankton  College,  Yankton,  S.  D., 
1908-09;  Instructor  in  Classics,  Princeton  University,  1910-11;  In- 
structor in  Greek  and  Latin,  Oberlin  College,  1911-13;  Member  of 
American  Philological  Association,  1906- ; Member  of  Classical  Associa- 
tion of  Middle  West  and  South,  1908- ; Acting  Professor  of  Greek  and 
Registrar,  Drury  College,  1913-. 


Officers  of  Instruction. 
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Alice  LaMoille  Thrasher,  B.  S.,  McCullagh  Cottage. 

Acting  Bean  of  Women  and  Acting  Professor  of  English . 

B.  S.,  Drury  College,  1897;  Substitute  Teacher  Everton  High 
School,  1899;  Pastor’s  Assistant,  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  Spring- 
field,  Missouri,  1900;  Teacher  and  Assistant  Lady  Principal,  Hosmer 
Hall,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  1900-04;  Traveled  and  studied  abroad,  1909- 
1913;  Acting  Dean  of  Women,  Drury  College,  1914-. 


Frank  Tatham  Johnson,  953  Jefferson  Street. 

Associate  Professor  of  Music  and  Director  of  the 
Vocal  Department . 

Student  in  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  1891-94;  Vocal  Study 
with  L.  A.  Phelps,  Chicago,  1894-95;  in  Concert  Work,  1895-99; 
Teaching  and  Choir  Work,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1899-1904;  Vocal  Study 
with  Reed,  Boston,  summers  1903-04;  Teaching  and  Choir  and  Concert 
Work,  Chicago,  1905-06;  Student  in  Public  School  Music,  Evanston, 
Illinois,  summers  1905-06;  Teaching  and  Choir  Work,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  1907-08;  Vocal  Study  with  H.  W.  Greene,  New  York, 
summer  1909,  1911,  1912;  Assistant  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 
and  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music,  Drury  College,  1908-09;  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Music,  Drury  College,  1909-. 


Lewis  Francis  Thomas,  B.  S.  Fairbanks  Hall. 

Associate  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

B.  S.,  Denison  University,  1910;  Assistant  in  Geology,  Denison 
University,  1908-10;  Ohio  State  University,  summer  1909;  Member 
Ohio  Academy  of  Science,  1907-10;  Graduate  Studuent  and  Assistant  in 
Geology,  University  of  Chicago,  1911-12;  Field  Assistant  in  Geology 
of  Mesa  Verde  Region,  Colorado,  summer  1912;  Field  Collector,  Mis- 
souri Geological  Survey;  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy, 
Drury  College,  1912-13;  Associate  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy, 
1913-. 

Edith  Beatrice  Chandler,  A.  B.,  McCullagh  Cottage. 

Assistant  Professor  of  German . 

A.  B.,  Ripon  College,  1904;  University  of  Chicago,  1906-7,  1910-11; 
Studied  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  1909-10;  Member  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America,  1906- ; Acting  Professor  of  French  and  German, 
College  of  Emporia,  1904-5 ; Instructor  in  Modern  Languages,  University 
of  South  Dakota,  1907-8;  Acting  Professor  of  French  and  German, 
Huron  College,  1908-9 ; Professor  of  French  and  German,  Tabor  College, 
1911-13;  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Drury  College,  1913-. 
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Pierre  Marie  Joseph  Le  Coq,  B.  A.,  B.  P.,  M.  A.,  M.  P., 
Instructor  in  Romance  Languages . 

B.  A.,  Rennes  University,  France,  1902;  B.  P.,  Ibid.,  1903;  M.  A., 
Paris  University  (Sorbonne)  France,  1905;  M.  P.,  Ibid.,  1907;  Professor 
of  Literature,  Lhomond  Street  Military  School,  Paris,  France,  1908-10; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Ibid.,  1910-12;  Instructor  in  French, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  1912-13;  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 
Drury  College,  1914-. 

Emma  Mae  Gibson,  A.  B.,  1189  Clay  Street. 

Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

A.  B.,  Drury  College,  1912;  Student  University  of  Chicago,  summer 
quarter,  1912;  Assistant  in  Mathematics,  Drury  College,  1912-. 

Dan  M.  Nee,  LL.  B.,  232  East  Pacific  Street. 

Director  of  Athletics. 

LL.  B.,  University  of  Missouri,  1911 ; Instructor  in  the  Department  , 
of  Physical  Education,  University  of  Missouri,  1909-12;  Advisory 
Coach,  Westminster  Colege,  1911;  Director  of  Athletics,  Drury  College,  « 
1912-.  ; 

Carl  Richard  Moore,  B.  S.,  980  S.  Jefferson  Street. ' 

Assistant  in  Biology. 

B.  S.,  Drury  College,  1913;  Student  in  Biology,  University  of  j 
Chicago,  summer  quarter,  1913;  Student  Assistant  in  Biology,  Drury 
College,  1911-13;  Fellow  and  Assistant  in  Biology,  Ibid.,  1913-. 

Else  Duden,  McCullagli  Cottage. 

Director  of  Art  Department. 

Student  of  Art  School,  Hersfeld,  Germany;  John  Herron  Art  In- 'j 
stitute,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  1901-03;  Graduate  of  the  Cincinnati? 
Art  Academy,  1905;  Studied  in  Germany  at  Munich,  Dresden,  Dussel-< 
dorf,  1907;  Instructor  in  Art  Department,  Drury  College,  1905-07 ;| 
Director  of  Art  Department,  Ibid.,  1907-. 

Susie  Marie  Dillard,  956  Benton  Avenue. 

Instructor  in  Piano. 

Graduate,  Conservatory  of  Music,  Drury  College,  1906;  Post- 
Graudate,  1910;  Instructor  in  Piano,  Ibid.,  1906-. 

Emma  Lisenby,  817  Jefferson  Street. 

Instructor  in  Piano. 

Graduate,  Conservatory  of  Music,  Drury  College,  1906;  Graduate 
in  Organ,  1910;  Instructor  in  Piano,  Ibid.,  1906-. 
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John  S.  Hazen, 


Federal  Building. 


Local  Forecaster , U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
and  Lecturer  in  Meteorology . 


Student  Assistants. 


Dorothy  Lois  Van  Dyke, 


437  S.  Main. 


Assistant  in  Biology. 


S.  M.  McClure, 

Eugene  Clarence  Marr, 
William  Lionel  McClure, 


821  Benton  Avenue. 
459  S.  Main. 


826  Division. 


Assistants  in  Chemistry. 


Homer  Case, 


1101  Clay. 


Assistant  in  Psychology. 


FACULTY  OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 


Officers  of  Administration. 

Acting  President,  James  G.  McMurtry. 

Dean  of  the  College,  Arthur  P.  Hall. 

Dean  of  Women,  Alice  L.  Wingo. 

Dean,  Conservatory  of  Music,  Wm.  A.  Chalfant. 
Director,  Department  of  Art,  Else  Duden. 
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PART  I. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


Historical  Sketch.  Drury  College  was  first  organized  on 
March  26,  1873,  under  the  title  of  Springfield  College.  It  was 
reorganized  under  its  present  title  on  July  29,  1873,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  offer  of  a substantial  gift  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Drury,  of 
Olivet,  Michigan.  In  the  terms  of  his  gift  Mr.  Drury  stipu- 
lated that  the  name,  Drury  College,  should  be  given  to  the  in- 
stitution in  memory  of  his  only  son,  Albert  Fletcher  Drury,  who 
died  in  1863.  The  college  vras  incorporated  under  the  General 
Statutes  of  the  State  of  Missouri  on  August  5,  1873,  and  the 
first  term  of  study  opened  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  Septem- 
ber  of  the  same  year. 

The  college  was  founded  and  has  been  largely  maintained 
by  Congregationalists,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a Christian 
education,  and  the  moulding  of  broad  Christian  character  is 
one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  institution.  While  it  rejoices  in 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  churches  it  is  absolutely  non-see- 
tanan  and  it  has  no  ecclesiastical  connection  with  any  relig- 
■ous  body,  for  the  control  is  vested  in  a self-perpetuating  Board 
d Trustees,  chosen  without  any  denominational  test. 

Like  five-sevenths  of  the  colleges  in  the  United  States,  it 
I'8  c°  ^cational.  The  aim  from  the  beginning  has  been  to 
We  the  youth  of  the  great  southwest  advantages  fullv  equal 
C taose  obtained  in  similar  institutions  elsewhere. 

Location.  The  site  of  Drury  College  is  at  Springfield,  Mis- 
oun,  a city  of  35,000  inhabitants,  on  the  crest  of  the  Ozark 

„a  ®aU:  wJhls  is  the  higbest  part  of  the  State.  Springfield  is 
early  1,400  feet  above  the  sea,  or  1,000  feet  higher  than  St 
\l0ms'  and  over  600  feet  higher  than  Kansas  City. 

U ■ ° S'016  healthful  location  can  be  found  between  the  Mis- 

PPi  Eiver  and  the  Eocky  Mountains.  Springfield  is  situated 
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on  about  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  Norfolk,  Virginia,  bu 
a much  greater  elevation  modifies  the  summers,  while  the  south 
ern  latitude  makes  the  winters  mild.  Drainage  is  excellent. 

The  city  is  accessible  from  every  direction  by  t e six  me 
of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  and  from  the  sout 

by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  college  campus  of  nearly  forty  acres  is  one  of  th 
finest  in  the  southwest.  It  is  situated  at  about  the  geograp  ice 
center  of  the  city,  four  blocks  northeast  of  the  city  postoffic, 
and  about  one  mile  from  the  public  square,  with  which  it 
connected  by  street  cars. 

Native  oaks,  planted  elms,  maples  and  evergreens  furni 
shade  for  all  the  grounds  except  those  portions  reserved  f< 
athletic  sports  and  other  recreations. 

Advantages.  With  the  splendid  advantages  offered 
young  men  and  young  women  under  the  training  of  teache; 
eminent  in  their  professions;  with  the  advantages  of  a fine  c 
mate;  with  the  enthusiasm  created  by  contact  with  a ar; 
number  of  intelligent  and  earnest  Christian  students;  wit  ^ 
large  library;  with  finely  equipped  laboratories;  with  a val 
able  museum;  and  with  a beautiful  campus,  it  is  e leve 
Drury  College  offers  her  students  exceptional  opportunity 
The  attention  of  prospective  students  of  theology,  me  icn 
engineering  and  agriculture  should  be  directed  to  the  unusi 
advantages  which  the  college  offers.  Such  students  can  sa 
from  one  to  two  years’  work  in  the  professional  schools  , 
electing  certain  of  the  regular  college  courses.  The  college 
offers  special  advantages  to  those  who  intend  to  take  up  > 
profession  of  teaching. 

Equipment.  The  college  is  equipped  with  twelve  buildm 
eleven  of  which  are  on  the  campus.  Of  the  latter,  all,  exc 
the  president’s  house,  are  heated  by  the  central  heating  pis 
The  first  building  to  be  erected  was  a plain  two-story  struct) 
which  long  served  all  the  purposes  of  the  college.  This  1 
torn  down  in  1910  to  make  way  for  Burnham  Hall. 

Stone  Chapel.  (Erected  in  1881.  Cost  $40,000.) 
chapel,  which  is  built  of  beautiful  native  limestone,  was  nuu 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone,  of  Malden,  Massachuss 
It  is  equipped  with  a $7,000  organ.  The  auditorium  has  a s 
ing  capacity  of  1,000.  Chapel  services  are  held  here  and  i 
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used  for  lectures,  concerts  and  all  the  anniversary  exercises  of 
the  college.  The  lower  floor  of  the  building  is  occupied  by 
the  college  library  and  the  college  book  store. 

Burnham  Hall.  (Erected  in  1909.  Cost  $41,000.)  Burnham 
Hall  is  the  largest  of  the  college  buildings.  It  is  a three-story 
building,  constructed  of  vitrified  brick,  laid  in  black  mortar. 
The  foundation  is  of  Russian  masonry.  The  trimmings  are  of 
stone  and  terra-cotta. 

The  building  contains  the  administrative  offices,  eighteen 
lecture  rooms,  three  laboratories,  one  art  room,  one  drafting 
room,  and  one  small  auditorium,  besides  rooms  for  departmental 
libraries,  offices  of  professors,  rest  and  locker  rooms. 

The  first  floor  affords  quarters  for  the  departments  of  Bible, 
economics,  English,  German,  Greek,  history,  Latin  and  the  soc- 
ial sciences.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  departments  of  edu- 
cation, French,  philosophy,  psychology  and  Spanish.  The  third 
floor  is  used  by  the.  college  departments  of  drawing,  psychology 

and  art.  The  hall  is  well  ventilated  and  is  equipped  for  electric 
lighting. 


Pearsons  Hall.  (Erected  in  1901.  Cost  about  $60,000.1 
Pearsons  Hall  is  a fine  structure  in  the  later  English  style, 
splendidly  planned  and  thoroughly  equipped.  It  affords  quar- 
ters for  the  scientific  departments  and  mathematics. 

The  two  large  rooms  in  the  basement  at  the  south  end  con- 
tain a gas  engine  and  dynamo,  while  a lathe  and  other  heavy 
ilectrical  and  mechanical  apparatus  are  to  be  added.  Electric 
>ower  can  be  generated  in  the  building,  and  the  circuits  are  also 
trranged  for  use  of  both  city  arc  and  incandescent  lines  and  the 
o ege  circuit  from  the  generators  at  the  power  house.  Other 
ooms  are  arranged  for  a constant  temperature  room  for  phys- 
cal  work,  for  several  forms  of  electric  batteries,  for  assaying 
nd  for  the  cages  of  animals  for  zoological  study.  A vault 
nder  the  eastern  stairway  is  absolutely  fireproof  and  contains 

® 8 af.d  ®pl0“ve  chemicals.  Men’s  cloak  and  toilet  rooms 
re  on  this  floor. 

On  the  first  floor  are  three  large  lecture  rooms,  occupied  by 
e departments  of  mathematics  and  chemistry,  a drafting  room, 
physical  laboratory  for  advanced  work,  three  offices,  women’s 
oak  room,  lavatory  and  toilet. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  departments  of  biology 

geo  ogy.  The  department  of  biology  occupies  a lecture 
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room,  museum,  histological  laboratory,  research  room  and  de 
partmental  library,  private  office  and  two  large  well  lightec 
and  equipped  laboratories.  Geology  has  a lecture  room,  t 
museum,  a mineralogical  laboratory,  a map  room  and  an  offic. 
and  professor’s  private  laboratory. 

The  third  floor  is  occupied  by  chemistry  and  physics 
There  is  a lecture  room  and  large  and  well  appointed  labora 
tories.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  libraries  for  both  physic 
and  chemistry,  private  laboratories  for  instructors,  a chemica 
apparatus  room,  balance  room  and  laboratory  for  advance.  | 

work.  , 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  unusually  well  lightei 

Forty  independent  ventilating  flues,  besides  the  conduits  pro 
vided  for  hot  air,  keep  the  atmosphere  fresh  and  wholesome.  ' 
Fairbanks  Hall.*  (Erected  in  1876.  Cost  $25,000.)  Tt 
gift  of  Mr.  Charles  Fairbanks,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  Englarn 
as  a memorial  to  his  son,  Walter,  is  a dormitory  for  men.  It 
a four-story  brick  structure,  with  a basement,  and  is  equippei 
with  steam  heat,  gas,  electric  lights  and  bathrooms.  The  ha! 
way,  two  large  parlors,  the  suite  of  the  professor  in  charj; 
and  a suite  of  fraternity  rooms  occupy  most  of  the  first  floQ 
On  the  floors  above  are  accommodations  for  about  sixty  men.- 
McCullagh  Cottage.*  (Erected  in  1894.  Cost  $25,000 
McCullagh  Cottage  is  a dormitory  for  women,  and  all  worn* 
students  coming  from  out  of  town  must  reside  here  unle 
granted  special  permission  to  live  elsewhere.  The  cottage  is 
three-story  brick  structure,  with  large  parlors  and  receptij 
room  and  rooms  either  single  or  en  suite  to  accommodate  six! 
three  students.  The  building  is  equipped  with  hot  and  cc 
water,  steam  heat,  gas,  electric  lights— in  short,  all  the  comfo, 
of  a well  appointed  home.  The  Dean  of  Women,  the  Mate 
and  some  instructors  live  at  the  cottage. 

In  1898  an  addition  was  erected  to  provide  special  roo 
for  instruction  and  practice  on  the  piano.  Here  the  Dean 
the  Conservatory  has  his  office  and  studio. 

The  Commons.  (Erected  1911.  Cost  $9,000.)  The  1.. 
addition  to  the  college  buildings  is  the  dining  hall,  local 
just  south  of  McCullagh  Cottage  and  connected  with  it  by 
covered  passageway.  The  building  is  fireproof,  the  walls  bei ! 

* Students  desiring  to  room  in  the  college  dormitories  will  il 
details  regarding  expenses,  furnishings  and  rules  on  pages  13  an 
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of  Vitrified  brick,  laid  in  black  mortar,  the  floor  and  roof  of 
concrete.  The  interior  is  the  natural  brick  finish.  It  is  equip- 
ped with  electric  lights  and  steam  heat.  The  present  building 

is  one  story,  but  so  planned  that  additional  stories  can  be 
added. 

This  is  the  only  building  on  the  campus  where  meals  are 
served.  Here  all  the  students  of  McCullagh  Cottage,  Fairbanks 

Hall,  members  of  the  fraternities  and  students  rooming  near 

the  campus,  board. 

The  Commons  has  a seating  capacity  of  two  hundred  with 
plenty  of  room  for  moving  around  and  can  be  so  seated  as  to 
provide  room  for  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Gymnasium.  (Erected  in  1909.  Cost  $25,000.)  The  gym- 
nasium was  built  by  the  citizens  of  Springfield  and  the  alumni 

o Drury.  It  is  English  Gothic  in  design.  The  foundation  is 
or  .Russian  masonry. 

The  building  is  so  arranged  that  there  are  three  separate 
sections  on  the  first  floor.  The  men’s  gymnasium  consists  of 
director  s office,  physical  examination  room,  reception  room, 
dressing  rooms,  toilet  and  bathroom  with  tub  and  shower  baths 
and  three  hundred  lockers;  the  young  women’s  gymnasium 
consists  of  director’s  office,  reception  room,  dressing  room, 
toilet  and  bathroom  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  lockers-  the 
armory  and  office  occupy  the  center  of  the  lower  floor. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  large  gymnasium  room  with  the 
running  track  above.  The  walls  of  the  gymnasium  room  are 
seventeen  feet  high,  with  an  open  trussed  roof  above.  The  main 
floor  is  free  for  gymnasium  work.  The  running  track,  reached 
y spiral  stairways,  is  suspended  from  the  trusses  and  bracketed 
on  the  walls.  It  is  eight  feet  wide  and  has  a cork  floor.  On 

w?  and  S°Uth  Si<JeS  °f  th<3  gymnasium  are  dressing  rooms 


iqin  Tfiield  ^ Grand  Stand'  <Graded  and  erected  in 

fen  , S f’T0  F°r  " m,mb6r  °f  ^ears  Drury  had  a 

the' At  ’ 380X450  £eet-  Durin-  the  summer  of  1910 

to\  m , WaS  grad6d  and  leveled‘  This  made  « Possible 
build  an  almost  level  running  track  one-quarter  of  a mile 

-ong  and  to  lay  out  excellent  football  and  baseball  fields 

field  nlC°Ver+t  grandstand  was  built  on  the  west  side  of  the 
field,  along  the  edge  of  the  running  track  and  upon  the  em- 
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bankment.  The  grandstand  is  160  feet  long  and  has  a seating 
capacity  of  1,000  people.  The  structure  is  of  wood,  resting  upon 
a concrete  base.  In  the  front  are  a number  of  boxes  each 
seating  eight  people;  back  of  the  boxes  is  a wide  aisle  and  then 
eight  rows  of  seats.  The  seats  have  comfortable  backs  and  are 
so  arranged  that  every  seat  can  be  reserved.  Over  the  en- 
trance, which  is  in  the  center,  is  a bandstand. 

Central  Heating  and  Lighting  Plant.  (Erected  in  1909. 
Cost  $20,000.)  The  central  heating  plant  heats  all  the  build- 
ings on  the  campus  except  the  president’s  house.  The  power 
house  contains  two  boilers,  an  eighty  horsepower  engine,  a 
thirty-five  kilowatt  generator,  vacuum  pump  and  a feed  water 
heater  and  pump.  The  plant  has  double  the  capacity  now  re- 
quired. 

President’s  House.  (Erected  in  1885.)  The  President’s 
House  is  a modern  brick  residence,  situated  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  campus. 

Studio.  The  studio  of  the  vocal  department  of  the  conserv- 
atory, the  studio  of  the  art  department  and  rooms  for  the  col- 
lege literary  societies  are  in  this  building,  which  is  situated  to< 
the  east  of  the  chapel. 

Woodland  Cottage.  (Erected  in  1903.)  Woodland  Cottage  j 
is  at  present  used  as  the  chapter  house  of  the  local  chapter  of  . 
the  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity. 

Bradley  Geological  Field  Station.  This  was  presented  to' 
the  geological  department  of  the  college  by  Mr.  Z.  T.  Bradleyj 
of  Springfield.  There  is  an  acre  of  ground  situated  on  the, 
bluff  at  Graydon  Springs,  with  two  cottages.  This  is  used, 
as  a field  station  for  the  pursuit  of  scientific  research.  This  is; 
a valuable  addition  to  the  facilities  of  the  department  of  geol- 
ogy, enabling  it  to  fall  into  line  with  the  older  schools  m offer- 
ing special  advantages  for  the  study  of  certain  subjects  thatj, 
require  investigation  that  cannot  be  carried  on  in  the  class! 
room.  The  exhibition  of  geological  horizons  at  and  near  Gray- : 
don  Springs  is  such  as  to  make  the  region  the  finest  in  the; 
state,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  interior,  for  the  study, 
of  the  subject,  while  the  flora  and  fauna  are  so  varied  as  toj 
offer  special  advantages  to  those  interested  in  biological  re 

search. 
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The  Libraries  of  the  college  contain  over  thirty  thousand 
bound  volumes  and  many  pamphlets.  They  include  the  general 
library  in  Stone  Chapel  and  the  biological,  chemical  and  geolog- 
ical libraries  in  Pearsons  Hall. 

The  Goodell  Alcove  in  Stone  Chapel  contains  the  library  of 
the  late  Dr.  L.  C.  Goodell,  of  St.  Louis,  and  contains  books 
specially  valuable  for  Bible  study  and  works  relating  to  modern 
Christian  organizations. 

Drawing  of  BooJcs.  The  books  may  be  drawn  from  the 
general  library  by  all  officers  and  students  of  the  college,  the 
ninisters  and  public  school  teachers  of  the  city,  and  by  others 
m the  payment  of  an  annual  fee.  It  is  free  to  all  for  con- 
ultation. 

Special  Funds.  Friends  of  the  college  have  started  a 
ibrary  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  spent  annually  in  the  pur- 
hase  of  new  books,  by  donating  $2,600  as  follows:  By  the  will 
r A-  Balnes>  °f  New  York,  the  college  received  $900,  and 
•frs.  Maria  G.  Moen,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  gave  $1,000 
or  the  same  putpose.  Also  in  connection  with  the  raising  of 
he  endowment  of  1893-94  a fund  of  $700  was  contributed  by 

udge  R.  L.  Goode,  ’76  and  by  the  Hon.  C.  E.  O’Day,  ’84 the 

leome  of  which  is  to  be  used  to  purchase  books  for  the  depart- 
ients  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Library  Hours.  During  the  college  year  the  general  library 
open  from  9 a.  m.  until  5 p.  m.,  except  on  Saturday,  when  it 
oses  at  12:45  p.  m.,  and  on  Monday,  when  the  hour  of  closing 
4 p.  m.  During  the  summer  vacation  the  general  library  is 
pen  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons. 

The  Biological  Laboratories  are  equipped  with  the  follow- 
g apparatus:  Twenty-seven  Bausch  and  Lomb,  Spencer  and 

aitz  compound  microscopes,  camerae  lucidae,  student’s  and 
mot’s  automatic  rotary  microtomes,  Naples  and  Lillie’s  water 
iths,  stains  and  other  reagents,  microscopical  slides,  aquaria, 
cubator,  kymograph,  manometers,  tambours,  clinostats,  induc- 
m coils,  autoclave,  Arnold’s  storm  sterilizer,  hot  air  sterilizers, 
Iture  and  fermentation  tubes  and  other  apparatus  for  bac- 
nological  work,  Thompson’s  projection  lantern  and  Edinger’s 
ejection  and  drawing  apparatus. 

Whitcomb  Chemical  Laboratories.  The  laboratory  work  of 
1 3 chemical  department  is  done  on  the  third  floor  in  Pearsons 
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ilall.  An  additional  room  for  assaying  is  reserved  in  the  base- 
ment. 

The  lecture  room  has  graded  seats  and  a long  experiment 
table  conveniently  equipped  with  gas  and  sinks  for  water. 
Hoods  immediately  back  of  the  lecturer  serve  to  remove  injur- 
ious gases.  This  room  and  the  large  laboratories  will  accommo- 
date about  one  hundred  students.  The  laboratories  as  well  as 
the  lecture  room  are  splendidly  lighted  and  well  ventilated;  a 
series  of  hoods,  each  with  two  openings,  is  placed  along  the 
walls.  Students  ’ desks  are  amply  equipped  with  gas  and  water 
and  contain  all  needed  apparatus.  Each  desk  has  two  drawers 
and  a cupboard,  all  of  which  are  secured  by  one  lock.  The  floor 
is  asphalt. 

Adjoining  are  the  laboratory  of  the  professor  in  charge;  ( 
a well  stocked  apparatus  and  chemical  room;  a smaller  labora- 
tory with  desk  room  for  sixteen  students;  a room  for  combus- 
tion work;  an  assay  furnace  room;  a storage  room;  the  balance : 
room;  the  department  library. 

Geological  Laboratories.  The  facilities  for  studying  geol- 
ogy are  excellent.  The  laboratories  are  equipped  with  three 
fine  lithological  microscopes  and  a small  collection  of  mounted* 
sections  of  rocks.  All  the  government  and  numerous  state* 
reports,  together  with  the  best  reference  texts  and  maps  and 
the  splendid  museum  collection  of  geological  specimens,  leave 
little  to  be  desired  for  indoor  work.  In  addition,  several  field 
trips,  especially  to  the  Bradley  Geological  Field  Station  at  Gray- 
don  Springs,  are  taken  to  illustrate  and  broaden  the  knowledge 
gained  in  the  classroom.  j 

The  Miner alogical  Laboratory  has  desk  accommodation  forJ 
twenty-eight  students.  It  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  apparatus;] 
for  specific  gravity  determination,  microscopes  and  polariscope.l 
The  professor's  private  laboratory  adjoins  this  and  is  fitteuj 
with  cases  containing  numerous  minerals  for  class  work.  In 
addition  to  this  the  splendid  collection  of  minerals  in  the  Ed- 
ward M.  Shepard  Museum  is  constantly  studied.  Field  trips  are 
taken  to  mines  in  this  section. 

Physical  Laboratory.  The  equipment  of  this  laboratory] 
enables  the  student  to  gain  experience  in  the  manipulation  of 
physical  apparatus.  Nearly  all  the  experiments  outlined  m: 
Millikan's  Laboratory  Manual  are  performed  in  the  laboratory.^ 
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The  apparatus  for  thes^e  experiments  is  designed  by  Professor 
Millikan  himself  and  made  by  Wm.  Gaertner,  of  Chicago.  In 
addition,  the  department  contains  a number  of  valuable  instru- 
ments for  lecture  and  demonstration  purposes — such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  volt-meters,  ammeters,  resistance  coils,  D’Arsonval 
galvanometers,  X-ray  tubes  of  various  degrees,  Hartl  optical 
disk,  wireless  telegraph  apparatus,  six-inch  induction  coil,  Wim- 
hurst  machine,  and  a nearly  complete  set  of  Thordarson’s  high 
frequency  electrical  apparatus. 

Psychological  Laboratory.  The  psychological  laboratory  is 
equipped  with  an  electric  current  for  light  and  power,  running 
water  and  tables  for  forty  students,  a motor,  color  mixers, 
kymograph,  charts,  etc.  There  is  a lantern  for  projection  work 
and  slides  for  physiological  psychology,  work  on  illusions  and 
the  like.  The  laboratory  is  used  as  a pedagogical  device  to 
train  in  introspection  but  no  advanced  research  work  of  an 
experimental  kind  is  attempted.  This  must  await  a fuller 
equipment. 

THE  EDWARD  M.  SHEPARD  MUSEUM  OE 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  college  takes  just  pride  in  the  fine  working  collection 
of  specimens  illustrating  the  different  branches  of  natural 
science,  and  the  museum,  as  a whole,  is  one  of  the  best  west  of 
the  Mississippi. 

The  nucleus  of  this  museum  was  the  private  property  of 
Dr.  E.  M.  Shepard,  brought  by  him  to  the  college  in  1878,  and 
nost  of  the  additions  have  been  made  through  his  efforts.  In 
Tune,  1904,  Dr.  Shepard  donated  to  the  college  his  interest  in 
he  museum,  and  it  was  named  “The  Edward  M.  Shepard 
Museum.  * 9 

y The  collections  are  located  in  their  commodious  quarters  in 
earsons  Hall,  where  the  biological  and  geological  material 
wive  been  given  separate  and  well-lighted  rooms  convenient  to 
he  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  of  the  several  departments, 
he  accumulations  of  ten  years  have  been  unpacked  and  classi- 
ed,  practically  doubling  the  amount  of  material  heretofore  de- 
layed. These  specimens  are  now  accessible  for  study  and  class 

se,  forming  a most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  various  courses  in 
3ience. 

Geological  Section.  In  mineralogy  there  are  about  one 
aousand  specimens  of  the  principal  ores  and  minerals  of  the 
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country,  and  those  of  Missouri  are  especially  well  represented. 
This  collection  includes  the  unique  and  valuable  cabinet  of  the 
Lake  Superior  copper  ores  made  by  the  late  Dr.  T.  U.  Flanner, 
for  many  years  surgeon  of  the  Minnesota  and  Quincy  mines. 
Special  sets  illustrating  the  physical  properties  of  minerals, 
gems  and  precious  stones,  together  with  abundant  material  for  | 
laboratory  and  classroom  work,  form  an  important  feature  of 
the  cabinet. 

The  lithological  department  contains  most  of  the  important 
rocks.  In  palaeontology,  the  cabinet  has  several  thousand  speci- 
mens, representing  each  period  of  geological  history,  and  is 
especially  rich  in  Missouri  forms,  the  latter  having  been  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  attract  visits  from  several  of  the  most 
prominent  palaeontologists  of  the  country. 

The  college  also  owns  the  valuable  private  mineralogies! 
and  geological  collection  of  the  late  Professor  Sanborn  Tenney, 
of  Williams  College. 

In  the  geological  museum,  a new  case  has  been  fitted  up 
for  the  illustration  of  economic  products  in  connection  with  th^j 

study  of  economic  geology.  i 

Dr.  Shepard  ’s  connection  with  the  state  exhibit  in  the  Pal  I 
ace  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  at  the  World’s  Fair  enabled  hitf 
to  secure  much  valuable  material  from  the  various  states  and  j 
foreign  counties  exhibiting,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fair  many 
choice  specimens  were  shipped  to  the  Drury  museum. 

Biological  Section.  The  cabinet  of  zoology  is  the  largest 
and  most  complete  in  the  state  and  illustrates  all  the  branches 
and  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  includes  a valuable  sen 
of  marine  invertebrates,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  th 
sponges  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  coelentrates  and  echinc 
derms  from  the  West  Indies  and  Pacific  coast.  Numerous  mod 
els  and  dissections  illustrating  structural  and  comparative  zo 
ology  make  the  department  of  great  working  value  to  tb 
student. 

In  the  biological  museum  large  and  expensive  insect  casei 
have  been  provided  for  entomological  specimens,  and  a larg<  i 
table  case  has  been  added  for  anthropological  collections  fron 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  Egypt,  Mexico,  the  Pueblo  Indians  an< 
our  own  native  races. 

The  herbarium  contains  about  twenty-five  hundred  mounte(  I 
specimens  of  foreign  and  American  plants.  It  is  especially  riel  t. 

\ 
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in  bryophytes  and  pteridophytes,  including  sets  of  Syrian  and 
Sandwich  Island  ferns  and  British  mosses.  A fine  beginning 
has  been  made  in  the  collections  of  American  and  foreign  algae, 
both  fresh  water  and  marine,  and  also  in  North  American  lich 
ens  and  fungi. 

A nearly  complete  collection  of  the  flora  of  Greene  county, 
classified  and  labeled  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Blankenship,  of  the  class  of 
1889,  has  recently  been  added  to  the  herbarium. 

EXPENSES. 

General  College  Expenses.*  There  are  three  items  of  gen- 
eral expense— tuition,  incidental  fee,  and  a fee  for  student  activ- 
ities and  athletics.  The  student  fee  is  authorized  by  the 
trustees  for  the  first  time  for  the  academic  year  1914-15  on 
petition  of  the  faculty  and  a majority  of  the  student  body.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  a small  library  and  gymnasium  fee 
while  athletics  have  been  supported  by  the  sale  of  season 
tickets  and  other  interests  by  special  appeals.  It  is  now  deemed 
wise  to  merge  these  into  a single  fee  authorized  by  the  trus- 
tees and  collected  through  the  college  office.  This  fee  of  $3.50 
per  semester  is  to  be  distributed  by  vote  of  the  faculty  and  the 
following  distribution  has  been  voted  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Gymnasium  $ 50 

Library  ’5Q 

Athletics  _ 2 00 

Oratory  and  debates  25 

Grand  Stand  * *25 

On  the  payment  of  this  fee,  the  student  receives  a ticket 
admitting  to  all  athletic  events.  This  ticket  will  in  no  case  be 
issued  except  for  cash. 

The  following  list  will  show  the  expense  for  each  semester: 
Tuitiont  $20.00 

Incidental  Fee  J g qq 

Student  Fee  3 .50 


Total 


.$28.50 


* Students  enrolled  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  or  students  taking 
art  or  private  work  in  public  speaking  are  charged  special  fees,  inde- 
pendently of  the  college. 

fApproved  candidates  for  the  ministry  who  major  in  Bible  or  phil- 
osophy or  are  assigned  to  other  majors  by  vote  of  the  faculty  in  ad- 
vance, and  children  of  ministers  in  active  service  are  entitled  to  half 

tuition. 
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Laboratory  Fees.  Additional  fees  are  charged  per  semester 


in  the  following  courses  as  indicated  below: 

$4.00 

3.00 

"R  i r.  1 r>  mr  1 ^ Q 11  13  and  9l1  

3.00 

JJ  j JL  y j £7  j J.  J-  J A.  tJ  Clil  VA  iU  J 

2.00 

DIUlUg  4}  X 4 aiiu  X £/ — - - - 

Biology,  3,  15,  23,  25  and  30 

4.00 

1.00 

2.50 

VilClAlA  oil  J j -L  ) ^ J ^ 

^ 

. ......  4.00 

1.50 

1 3 

1.00 

UCUIUgJ,  

1 O Q ...  

2.50 

I A-  j t-t  j ^ 

The  incidental,  student  and  course  fees  must  be  paid  by  1 
all  students,  whether  holders  of  scholarships  or  not,  before  the  . 
secretary  will  sign  admission  cards. 

The  tuition  should  be  paid  not  later  than  the  first  of  the  5 
month  following  the  opening  of  the  semester.  Otherwise  the 
tuition  will  be  $22,50.  ? 

Students  receiving  any  degree  from  the  college  will  be 
charged  a diploma  fee  of  $5.00. 

Students  studying  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  of 
Master  of  Science  will  be  charged  for  instruction  and  examina-  * 
tion  a fee  of  $30.00  per  year.  One-half  of  this  must  be  paid  j 
when  the  student  registers  and  the  other  half  at  the  beginning  j 
of  the  second  semester. 

< 

Special  students  pay  tuition  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  semes- 
ter hour,  unless  taking  more  than  twelve  hours  per  semester,  in  \ 
which  case  the  regular  tuition,  the  incidental  fee  and  the  stu- 
dent fee  are  charged. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  the  incidental  fee  be  refunded. 

Students  who  discontinue  their  college  work  before  the  first 
half  of  a semester  has  expired  are  entitled  to  a refund  of  one- 
half  their  tuition,  but  no  refund  is  allowed  if  the  student  con- 
tinues his  connection  with  the  college  into  the  second  half  of  a 


When  college  instruments  are  used. 
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semester.  A student  suspended  or  otherwise  penalized  by  the 
college  is  not  entitled  to  any  refund  whatsoever. 

Students  are  held  responsible  for  all  the  financial  obligations 
of  the  full  semester  beginning  with  the  opening  of  college  unless 
released  by  special  arrangement  with  the  treasurer . 


DORMITORY  EXPENSES. 

Fairbanks  Hall.  Mrs.  Me  Mur  try  in  charge.  Prices  for 
room  and  board  for  young  men  at  Fairbanks  Hall  are  as 
-ollows:* 


Table  board,  per  week .....$3.00 

One  room  for  two,  per  month,  per  person $4.00  to  $4.50 

One  room  for  one  person,  per  month $6.00 

Two  rooms  for  two,  per  month,  per  person $6.00 


Thus  the  total  for  living  expenses  will  amount  to  from  $16.00  to 
>18.00  per  month. 

Single  beds  are  used  throughout  the  building,  and  the  rooms 
ire  supplied  with  table,  three  chairs,  chiffonier,  clothes  closet, 
helves,  bedstead,  mattress,  springs,  light  and  heat. 

Students  will  furnish  blankets,  quilt,  three  sheets,  three  pil- 
ow  cases,  six  towels,  three  napkins,  a napkin  ring  and  toilet 
Hides.  Fairbanks  Hall  has  all  the  completeness  of  a modern 
Lome  for  young  men.  Under  the  direction  of  those  in  charge 
ompetent  help  cleans  the  parlor,  halls  and  bathrooms  daily  and 
he  students 9 rooms  three  times  a week*  students  care  for  their 
wn  rooms  on  other  days.  Young  men  have  all  the  liberties  of 
modern,  well-equipped  and  wisely  conducted  club  with  the 
are  and  comforts  of  a Christian  home. 

Good  moral  character  is  required  and  students  are  expected 
|o  conduct  themselves  as  gentlemen. 

Students  rooming  at  the  dormitories  are  required  to  board 
t the  commons.  When  the  college  employs  students,  prefer- 
uce  is  given  to  those  rooming  on  the  campus. 

; 


See  footnote  on  page  14. 
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Dolores  McCullagh  Cottage.  Mrs.  E.  H.  'Bassett  in  charge. 

Prices  for  room  and  board  for  young  women  at  McCullagh 
Cottage  are  as  follows  :f 


Table  board,  per  week.... $3.00 

Two  rooms  for  two,  per  month,  per  person $7.00  to  $8.00 

One  room  for  one,  per  month,  per  person $6.00  to  $6.50 


Thus  the  total  for  living  expenses  will  vary  from  $18.00  to  $20.00 
per  month. 

Students  furnish  their  own  sheets,  pillow  cases,  blankets, 
spreads,  towels  and  napkin  rings.  All  these  must  be  plainly 
marked,  as  also  all  articles  which  go  into  the  laundry.  Such 
easily  packed  adornments  for  their  rooms  as  will  help  to  make 
them  homelike  and  individual  are  encouraged.  A spoon  and 
glass  for  use  in  room  should  be  brought. 

A girl’s  wardrobe  should  be  simple  and  serviceable  and, 
should  include  mackintosh,  rubbers  and  umbrella.  As  little 
dressmaking,  dentistry,  etc.  as  possible  should  be  left  to  be  done, 
while  at  school.  If  proper  preparation  has  been  made  before 
leaving  home,  an  allowance  of  five  dollars  a month  is  all  that  is 
wise  for  personal  needs.  ' 

Young  women  whose  homes  are  not  in  Springfield  are  re- 
quired to  room  at  McCullagh  Cottage  unless  permitted  to  reside 
elsewhere  by  the  Dean  of  Women. 

! 

Applicants  for  admission  to  McCullagh  Cottage  should  write ; 
to  the  Dean  of  Women,  who  will  gladly  give  any  further  in- 
formation needed,  or  attend  to  any  special  desires  of  parents,' 
for  their  daughters.  Application  should  be  made  inr  May,  or  as; 
soon  after  as  possible,  since  recently  there  have  been  more  ap- 
plicants than  the  house  could  accommodate. 


JThese  rates  include  heat  and  light.  All  bills  for  board  and  room 
must  be  paid  in  advance  monthly.  No  reduction  on  board  is  allowed  for 
less  than  one  week’s  absence  and  no  reduction  on  room  rent  except  in 
the  case  of  prolonged  sickness.  Students  rooming  and  boarding  at  the 
dormitories  are  held  responsible  for  the  financial  obligations  of  the  full 
semester,  beginning  with  the  opening  of  college,  unless  released  by 
special  arrangements  with  the  treasurer.  At  Fairbanks  these  rates  do 
not  include  laundering  of  bed  and  table  linen ; at  McCullagh  Cottage 
these  rates  include  the  laundering  of  sheets,  pillow  cases,  stand  covers, 
curtains  and  table  napkins. 
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TOTAL  EXPENSES  FOR  NON-RESIDENT  STUDENTS. 

Non-resident  students  not  rooming  in  one  of  the  college  dor- 
mitories can  obtain  accommodations  in  private  families  at  a 
cost  for  furnished  room,  fuel,  lights  and  board  for  $3.00  to  $5.00 
per  week;  and  rooms  for  self-boarding,  wholly  or  partly,  at 
from  $0.75  to  $1.00  per  week. 

A year’s  expenses  may  be  approximately  estimated  from  the 


following  table: 

Low. 

Average. 

Liberal. 

Tuition,  two  semesters 

...$  40.00 

$ 40.00 

$ 40.00 

Incidental  fees,  two  semesters 

...  10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

Student  fees  

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

Living  expenses,  board,  lodging,  etc.. 

...  90.00 

110.00 

180.00 

Books  . 

20.00 

25.00 

$157.00 

$187.00 

$232.00 

STUDENT  AID. 

Scholarships.  Drury  College  was  founded  and  is  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a liberal  education  within  the 
reach  of  young  men  and  young  women  of  limited  means.  To 
this  end  the  college  has  established  high  school  scholarships  and 
a number  of  service  scholarships.  The  friends  of  the  college 
have  founded  several  permanent  scholarships.  Any  scholarship 
may  be  forfeited  if  the  work  of  the  student  holding  the  scholar- 
ship is  unsatisfactory.  All  students  holding  scholarships  are 
required  to  pay  the  incidental,  student  and  course  fees. 

High  School  and  Academy  Scholarships.  A high  school 
scholarship  is  one  year’s  tuition.  The  principal  of  any  accred- 
ited academy  or  high  school  fitting  students  for  the  freshman 
class  of  Drury  College  is  authorized  to  offer  annually  one  scho- 
larship to  the  student  having  the  highest  average  grade  during 
his  or  her  academy  or  high  school  course.  If  the  boy  or  girl 
having  the  highest  average  grade  does  not  accept  the  scholar- 
ship, it  may  be  awarded  to  the  one  having  the  next  highest 
rank,  provided  this  grade  be  not  less  than  85. 

These  scholarships  are  offered  on  the  following  conditions: 
(1)  that  the  person  to  whom  the  scholarship  is  awarded  shall 
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be  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  freshman  year  with- 
out condition;  (2)  that  the  student  shall  take  the  regular  work 
of  the  freshman  year;  (3)  that  if  a scholarship  student  fails 
in  one  or  more  studies  or  falls  below  an  average  of  85  in  all 
studies  for  the  first  semester,  the  scholarship  is  thereby  for- 
feited for  the  second  semester;  (4)  that  the  scholarship  is  to 
be  used  the  year  following  the  graduation  of  the  holder  except 
by  special  vote  of  the  faculty. 

Service  Scholarships.  A number  of  service  scholarships, 
which  will  cover  a part  or  all  of  a student’s  tuition,  are  granted 
each  year.  These  are  in  return  for  work  on  the  campus  and  in 
the  college  buildings.  Also  a number  of  students  may  find  posi- 
tions and  work  in  the  homes  of  the  city,  by  means  of  which 
they  are  able  to  pay  a part  or  all  of  their  expenses. 

Endowed  Scholarships  and  Beneficiary  Aid.  Friends  of 
the  college  have  endowed  twenty-four  scholarships  by  means  of 
gifts  amounting  to  $36,050.00.  These  scholarships  are  named  as 
follows : , 

1.  Boutelle  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by  Deacon  David 
Boutelle,  of  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts. 

2.  Adaline  Buck  Scholarship  of  $350.  Founded  by  Miss'; 
Maria  Buck,  of  Pontiac,  Illinois. 

3.  William  H.  Reed  Scholarship  of  $750.  Founded  by  Rev.  ; 
A.  C.  Reed,  of  Manchester,  Vermont. 

4.  John  J.  Marsh  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by  John ; 
J.  Marsh,  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 

5.  S.  M.  Edgell  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by  S.  M.  j 

Edgell,  of  St.  Louis.  j 

6.  Seth  Turner  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by  Miss;. 
Abby  W.  Turner,  of  Randolph,  Massachusetts. 

7.  Pilgrim  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by  members  of 
the  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  of  St.  Louis. 

8.  J.  N.  Bacon  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by  J.  N. 
Bacon,  of  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

9.  Blaclcington  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  fey  Mrs. 
Blackington,  of  North  Adams,  Massachusetts. 

10.  Raymond  JS.  Seeley  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by 
the  North  Congregational  Church,  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 

11.  National  Council  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by 
members  of  the  Fifth  National  Council  of  the  Congregational 
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Churches  of  the  United  States,  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1880.  A 
memorial  of  their  visit  to  the  college  on  the  16th  day  of  Novem- 
ber of  that  year. 

12.  Mitchell  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by  Mrs.  Mary 
; L.  Mitchell,  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

13.  William  Hyde  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by  Hon. 
'■  William  Hyde,  of  Ware,  Massachsetts. 

14.  Mrs.  A.  P.  Forbes  Female  Foreign  Missionary  Schol- 
arship of  $1,000.  Founded  by  A.  P.  Forbes,  of  St.  Louis. 

15.  George  E.  Sea  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by  Erne- 
line  F.  Rea,  with  the  condition  that  one-half  of  the  annual  in- 
come is  to  be  used  to  help  needy  and  deserving  young  men  and 
that  the  other  half  is  to  be  used  to  help  needy  and  deserving 
young  women. 

16.  Emelin e F.  Bea  Scholarship  of  $4,000.  Founded  by 
gift  under  the  will  of  Emeline  F.  Rea,  with  the  condition  that 
one-half  of  the  annual  income  is  to  be  used  to  help  needy  and 
deserving  young  men  and  that  the  other  half  is  to  be  used  to 
help  needy  and  deserving  young  women. 

17.  Mrs.  Laura  Sanderson  Hines  Scholarship  of  $500. 
Pounded  by  F.  B.  Hines,  ’85,  of  Albion,  Illinois. 

18.  Samuel  B.  Jones  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by 
Miss  Anna  Jones,  of  Fredonia,  New  York,  preference  being 
given  to  a student  or  students  from  Tennessee. 

19.  Howard  Gardner  Nichols  Scholarship  of  $1,450.  Founded 

by  J.  Howard  Nichols,  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  in  memorv 
of  his  son. 

20-23.  H.  M.  Hooker  Scholarships  (four)  of  $4  000. 
Founded  by  H.  M.  Hooker,  of  Chicago. 

24.  E.  A.  Goodnow  Loan  Fund  of  $10,000.  Founded  by 
Edward  A.  Goodnow,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  This  is  in- 
vested and  the  interest  used  to  aid  deserving  young  women. 

For  further  information  concerning  scholarships  address 
rofessor  A.  P.  Hall,  Dean;  concerning  student  service,  G.  W. 
Nbnemacher,  Secretary,  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Missouri. 

Prizes.  The  George  S.  Edgell  prizes  of  $15  and  $12  are 
given  for  excellence  m English  composition  and  public  speaking. 
Eight  students  are  allowed  to  compete.  These  are  chosen  from 
die  sophomore  and  junior  classes  upon  the  basis  of  the  grades 
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gained  in  English  and  public  speaking.  The  Edgell  prize  speak- 
ing regularly  takes  place  on  some  evening  of  commencement 
week. 

Judge  B.  L.  Goode,  of  ’76,  offers  a prize  of  $20  (to  be  ex- 
pended on  books  of  the  student’s  selection)  to  that  member  of 
Greek  5 who  shall  do  the  best  work  in  Attic  Tragedy. 

The  H.  M.  Hooker  medal,  donated  by  H.  M.  Hooker,  of 
Chicago,  is  awarded  to  the  senior  winning  the  rank  of  magna 
cum  laude  for  the  course  and  showing  superior  excellency  in  the 
philosophy  major. 

Employment.  The  appointments  committee  of  the  faculty 
are  giving  more  and  more  attention  to  the  placing  of  worthy 
students  in  suitable  positions  on  graduation.  While  recommenda- 
tions for  commercial  and  professional  appointments  are  made 
from  time  to  time,  the  larger  part  of  the  work  of  this  commit- ' 
tee  is  the  securing  of  graduate  scholarships  in  the  leading  uni- 
versities for  worthy  candidates  and  the  placing  of  prepared 
teachers  in  high  schools.  In  making  nominations  for  teaching, 
positions,  preference  will  be  given  to  students  graduating,  and, 
in  the  graduating  class,  to  those  who  have  the  most  satisfactory 
preparation  in  the  subjects  to  be  taught  and  who  have  sufficient  ^ 
training  in  education.  Those  desiring  the  aid  of  the  commit- 
tee should  make  formal  application  in  writing  to  Professor  W. 
O.  Allen,  chairman  of  the  appointments  committee,  Drury  Col- 
lege, Springfield,  Missouri,  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible.; 
Teaching  alumni  who  desire  a promotion  or  a change  of  loca  , 
tion  are  invited  to  write  to  this  committee.  All  friends  of  the 
college  are  urged  to  send  notices  of  vacancies  to  be  filled.  The.! 
committee  will  gladly  answer  the  inquiries  of  employers.  We* 
promise  frank  and  full  information  concerning  any  candidate; 
we  may  suggest. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The  College  Bulletin  is  published  quarterly  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  publication  committee  of  Drury  College. 

The  American  Mathematical  Monthly  is  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor B.  F.  Finkel,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics, 
Professor  Herbert  E.  Slaught,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  George  A. 
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Miller,  Ph.  D.,  Associated  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Illinois.  It  is  published  under  the  supervision 
and  management  of  Professor  Finkel. 

The  Drury  Mirror,  founded  in  1886,  is  published  every  two 
weeks  by  the  students  of  the  college.  It  is  under  the  direct 
control  of  an  editor-in-chief,  board  of  editors  and  business  man- 
ager, who  are  elected  by  the  students.  It  seeks  to  reflect  the 
best  spirit  and  serve  the  highest  interests  of  the  college. 

The  College  Annual,  founded  in  1903,  is  edited  and  pub- 
lished each  year  by  the  junior  class  and  is  devoted  to  matters  of 
interest  to  the  different  college  classes. 


SOCIETIES. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  The  Drury  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  is  composed  of  the  most  active  students  in  the  college 
and  is  a branch  of  the  state  association.  Its  meetings  are  held 
each  Sunday  evening  and  are  led  by  one  of  the  students,  a mem- 
ber of  the  faculty,  or  some  prominent  religious  worker.  A 
number  of  courses  are  offered  each  year  by  the  association  in 
Bible  and  in  mission  study,  which  aim  to  interest  every  student 
in  the  Bible  and  in  missions. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gives  an  annual  reception  to  students  and 
professors  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year.  Young  men 
are  urged  to  join  the  association. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association.  The  Young  Wom- 
en’s Christian  Association  of  Drury  holds  regular  weekly  prayer 
meetings,  offers  particularly  strong  courses  in  mission  and  Bible 
study  and  aims  in  many  ways  to  broaden  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  young  women  of  the  college.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  gives  an 
annual  reception  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  and  thus 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  young  women  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  one  another.  Young  women  are  urged  to 
join  the  association. 

Assistance  Rendered  by  Christian  Associations.  Both  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  glad  to  give  every  possible 
assistance  to  new  students  during  the  opening  days  of  college 
and  at  all  times  are  at  the  service  of  both  new  and  old  students. 
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The  associations,  at  the  opening  of  each  academic  year, 
have  committees  wearing  Drury’s  colors  (scarlet  and  gray) 
meet  the  trains.  These  committees  will  gladly  render  assistance 
to  new  students  by  escorting  them  to  the  college  and  by  intro- 
ducing them  to  the  friends  and  instructors  of  the  institution. 

On  registration  day  a number  of  Christian  Association  men 
and  women  constitute  an  information  bureau  for  the  assistance 
of  new  students.  The  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the 
president  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  invite  new  students  to  inform  them 
regarding  their  expected  time  of  arrival  a few  days  before  col- 
lege opens. 

Literary  Societies.  There  are  four  literary  societies  con- 
nected with  the  college:  (1)  The  Drury  Oratorical  Association 

for  men,  (2)  the  Lauriferse  for  women,  (3)  the  Delta  Lambda 
Kappa,  and  (4)  the  Scientific  Society,  both  of  which  admit  men 
and  women. 

Fraternities.  The  following  chapters  of  fraternities  exist  at  » 
Drury  College:  For  men,  Beta  Iota  Chapter  of  Kappa  Alpha,  j 

Phi  Alpha  Sigma  (local)  and  the  Obelisk  (local).  For  women,  1 
Mu  Chapter  of  Zeta  Tau  Alpha,  Gamma  Chapter  of  Missouri  | 
of  Pi  Beta  Phi  and  Delta  Kappa  Chapter  of  Delta  Delta  Delta. 

Alumni  Association.  The  Alumni  Association  is  composed 
of  all  graduates  of  the  college.  It  holds  an  annual  business  ; 
meeting  on  Wednesday  morning  of  commencement  week.  The  • 
annual  alumni  banquet  occurs  on  the  evening  of  commencement  j 
day.  | 

Local  associations  are  being  organized  to  include  in  their'; 
membership  all  graduates  and  former  students  of  the  college. . 
The  object  of  these  associations  is  to  keep  strong  and  vital  the 
ties  which  bind  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Drury  to  their  alma 
mater  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  Drury  as  an  educational 


Mary  Kearney,  ’05,  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


center. 


The  officers  of  the  association  are: 


John  T.  Sturgis,  ’86 
Roscoe  W.  Stewart,  ’08, 
Etolia  Gibson,  ’09, 


President. 
Vice  President. 
Recording  Secretary. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

Introductory  Statement.  The  college  year  is  divided  into 
two  semesters.  The  first  semester  begins  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  September  and  closes  with  the  mid-year  examinations 
which  are  held  during  the  last  week  in  January.  The  second 
3emester  begins  with  the  first  week  in  February  and  closes  with 
3ommencement.  The  final  examinations  are  held  during  the 
first  week  in  June. 

Conduct.  Students  entering  the  college  become  members 
lot  only  of  the  college  community  but  also  of  the  city  commun- 
ty.  They  are  expected  to  conduct  themselves  with  propriety  at 
ill  times-  and  in  all  places. 

Drury  is  a Christian  college  and  as  such,  it  both  fosters  the 
noral  and  religious  life  and  requires  that  students  shall  attend 
)ublic  worship  at  chapel  each  school  day  and  at  the  church  of 
heir  choice  each  Sunday  morning  unless  detained  by  illness  or 
>ther  serious  cause. 

The  rules  governing  these  and  other  details  of  college  life 
nd  conduct  are  published  separately  and  may  be  had  on  appli- 
ation  at  the  college  office. 

Physical  Culture  and  Athletics.  There  is  an  athletic  asso- 
iation  for  the  encouragement  and  conduct  of  manly  sports, 
ffie  climate  permits  outdoor  games  during  most  of  the  year. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  physical  training  of  stu- 
ents.  The  gymnasium  is  situated  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
he  athletic  field.  It  has  ample  accommodations  for  both  the 
oung  men  and  the  young  women  of  the  college,  is  thoroughly 
quipped  and  contains  an  indoor  running  track  and  a first-class 
asket  ball  court. 
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PART  II. 
ADMISSION. 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

The  regular  times  of  admission  are  the  Tuesday  before  com 
mencement  and  the  Tuesday  before  the  opening  of  the  firs 
semester. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  all  candidates  who  possibl; 
can  do  so  either  present  themselves  in  June  or  apprise  the  chaii 
man  of  the  committee  on  entrance  of  their  intention  to  ente 
in  September. 

Each  student  applying  for  admission  must  bring  a testimc 
nial  of  good  moral  character  from  the  teacher  under  whom  he  o 
she  was  prepared  for  college , or  from  some  other  competent  per 
son . A student  coming  from  another  college  must  also  present  \ 
letter  of  honorable  dismissal . 

Candidates  are  admitted  only  on  examination,  except  whe; 
they  come  from  accredited  schools  whose  preparatory  course^ 
are  substantially  equivalent  to  the  requirements  for  admissiof 
Candidates  from  such  schools  must  present  a certificate  and  j 
statement  of  the  grades  gained  and  of  the  work  done  in  each  sub 
ject.  The  diploma  of  graduation  will  not  suffice. 

Examinations  for  admission  are  held  on  Tuesday  am 
Wednesday,  June  9 and  10,  and  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
September  15  and  16. 

The  admission  requirements  of  Drury,  as  defined  hereafter 
are  in  substantial  agreement  with  those  of  other  institutions  oi 
the  accepted  list  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance 
ment  of  Teaching. 


Admission. 
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FORMAL  STEPS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Credentials.  All  students  entering  for  the  first  time  shall  first 
present  themselves  to  the  committee  on  college  entrance  in  Burnham 
Hall. 

Each  candidate  for  admission  should  see  to  it  that  a detailed  state- 
ment of  all  secondary  school  work  completed  and  the  ground  covered 
and  the  grade  in  each  subject,  properly  signed  by  the  officers  of  the 
certifying  preparatory  school,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  on 
college  entrance  on  or  before  the  day  of  registration.  Blanks  for  this 
purpose  will  be  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  college  on  application. 
These  credentials  should  be  sent  by  mail  from  the  certifying  officer 
i direct  to  the  Entrance  Committee,  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Missouri, 
and  not  delivered  to  the  entering  student.  In  case  such  a certificate  is 
not  available  on  registration  day,  the  student  may  submit  his  own  state- 
ment of  work  done  in  writing  and  he  will  be  assigned  to  provisional 
standing  which  shall  become  regular  standing  when  a satisfactory  official 
statement  has  been  filed  with  the  committee. 

Matriculation.  Before  being  admitted  to  registration  or  to  any 
class-room  work,  a student  enrolling  in  the  .college  for  the  first  time 
must  present  himself  for  matriculation.  Those  entering  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  will  present  themselves  at  the  dean’s  office  before  the 
first  day  on  which  classes  meet.  Candidates  for  admission  will  present, 
(1)  A certificate  from  the  college  entrance  committee  showing  that  the 
entrance  requirements  have  been  met,  or  one  from  the  committee  on 
advance  standing  and  a certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  when  the 

1 student  seeks  to  enter  an  upper  class.  • (2)  One  or  more  testimonials 
of  good  moral  character. 

Satisfactory  .credentials  will  then  receive  final  approval ; instruc- 
tions will  be  given  with  reference  to  the  completion  or  correction  of 
defective  credentials;  the  student  will  be  definitely  informed  regarding 
any  necessary  conditions.  Students  not  prepared  to  elect  a major  will 
be  assigned  to  some  member  of  the  faculty  who  will  act  as  faculty 
advisor  on  electives  until  such  time  as  the  group  and  major  shall  have 
been  determined.  After  matriculation  is  thus  completed,  the  candidate 
will  consult  his  faculty  advisor  in  the  preparation  of  his  schedule  and 
may  then  proceed  to  registration. 

Students  entering  college  later  than  the  opening  day  should  present 
themselves  at  the  dean’s  office  for  matriculation  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity. 

Registration.  Students  are  required  to  register  in  Burnham  Hall 
on  one  of  the  days  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  In  1914  these  days  are 
June  10  and  September  15. 

Anyone  not  doing  so  may  be  charged  a registration  fee  of  one 
dollar.  There  is  no  registration  fee  charged  those  who  register  on  the 
days  designated. 

Schedules  of  the  college  classes  and  blanks  for  schedules  will  be 
available  in  Burnham  Hall  during  registration  days. 

When  the  student  has  planned  his  course  with  his  faculty  ad- 
visor, he  will  fill  out  the  registration  cards  and  file  one  with  his  class 
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officer  and  one  with  the  college  office  according  to  the  instructions 
printed  on  the  cards. 

No  registration  card  can  be  altered  except  on  a written  petition, 
approved  by  the  faculty  advisor  and  granted  by  vote  of  the  faculty. 

' Admission  Unit.  The  college  defines  the  meaning  of  “four 
years  of  high  school  or  academic  preparation , y required  for  col- 
lege entrance,  by  expressing  such  preparation  in  terms  of  units. 

‘ 1 A unit  is  the  amount  of  work  represented  by  five  recitations 
per  week  of  not  less  than  forty  minutes  each,  for  a school  year 
of  not  less  than  thirty-five  weeks.  ” Four  weekly  recitations  of 
fifty-five  minutes  each  will  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
unit  as  defined  above. 

Units  Required.  Fifteen  units  are  demanded  of  all  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  regular  standing  in  the  freshman  class. 
Half  units  will  be  accepted  only  when  presented  in  addition  to 
integral  units  in  the  same  subject,  and  for  this  purpose  the  ’ 
sciences  may  be  regarded  as  one  subject.  One  unit  in  any  for- 
eign language  will  be  accepted  only  when  the  study  of  that 
language  is  continued  in  college.  Of  the  fifteen  units  required  • 
eight  and  a half  units  are  prescribed  and  six  and  a half  are 
elective. 


The  following  units  are  accepted  for  entrance: 


Minimum 

Maxim’m 

Describ- 
ed on  . 
Page 

Minimum 

Maxim’m 

Describ- 
ed on 
Page 

1.  Agriculture 

1 

1 

25 

11.  History 

1 

4 

28 

2.  Biology 

1 

1 

25 

12.  Latin 

2 

4 

28 

3.  Botany 

1 

1 

25 

13.  Manual  Training 

1 

1 

28 

4.  Chemistry 

1 

1 

25 

14.  Mathematics 

2'A 

SA 

28 

5.  Domestic  Science 

1 

1 

25 

15.  Music 

1 

2 

29 

6.  Drawing 

1 

26 

16.  Physics 

1 

1 

29 

7.  English 

3 

4 

26 

17.  PhysicalGeography 

A 

1 

29 

8.  French 

2 

3 

26 

18.  Physiology 

X 

1 

30 

9.  German 

2 

3 

27 

19.  Zoology 

l 

I 

30 

10.  Greek 

2 

3 

27 

Prescribed  Units.  Of  the  fifteen  units  required  from  the 


above  list,  eight  and  one-half  are  prescribed,  viz: 

3 units  in  English.  From  No.  7 in  table  above. 

2 units  in  Foreign  Language.  From  Nos.  8,  9,  10,  12. 
2 y2  units  in  Mathematics.  From  No.  14. 

1 unit  in  Science.  From  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  16,  17,  18,  19. 
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One  unit  in  history  and  a third  unit  in  foreign  language 
are  not  required  for  entrance  but  students  entering  without 
these  are  required  to  elect  an  additional  year  of  college  work 
in  that  department  when  either  is  lacking  in  entrance. 

Entrance  Conditions.  Conditional  entrance  to  standing  as 
an  irregular  freshman  is  granted  on  fourteen  satisfactory  units 
but  the  unit  of  condition  must  be  removed  by  certificate  on  the 
completion  of  an  accredited  course  or  by  examination  before 
promotion  to  sophomore  standing. 

Entrance  Deficiencies.  A student  presenting  fifteen  ac- 
credited units  for  entrance  but  deficient  in  one  of  the  prescribed 
units  can  remove  his  deficiency  by  electing  one  year  of  college 
work  in  excess  of  all  requirements  of  his  college  course  of 
study  in  the  department  of  his  deficiency. 

Admission  to  a Major.  The  requirements  described  above 
are  for  admission  to  college.  To  enter  certain  groups  or  ma- 
jors, the  student  must  present  certain  entrance  units  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  major  chosen.  The  special  requirement  for  admis- 
sion to  each  major  will  be  found  under  the  name  of  the  depart- 
ment in  Part  IV  of  this  catalog. 


DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  REQUIREMENTS. 

1.  Agriculture.  The  completion  of  a course  such  as  that 
presented  in  “The  Fundamentals  of  Agriculture9 9 by  Halligan. 
One  unit. 

In  this  and  the  succeeding  science  units,  a course  to  be  ac- 
cepted must  include  at  least  two  double  periods  of  time  spent 
in  individual  work  in  a properly  equipped  laboratory. 

2.  Biology.  The  equivalent  of  “Essentials  of  Biology99 
by  Hunter.  One  unit. 

3.  Botany.  The  equivalent  of  “Practical  Botany"  by 
Bergen  and  Caldwell.  One  unit. 

4.  Chemistry.  The  equivalent  of  McPherson  and  Hender- 
son’s “Briefer  Course."  One  unit. 

5.  Domestic  Science.  Credit  will  be  granted  in  domestic 
science  only  when  the  course  has  been  completed  in  a depart- 
ment of  domestic  science  approved  by  the  accrediting  com- 
mittee of  the  college.  One  unit. 
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6.  Drawing. 

(1.)  Freehand. 

The  student  must  be  able  to  make  freehand,  accurate  out- 
lines or  shaded  drawings  of  geometrical  forms;  must  be  familiar 
with  the  use  of  ordinary  instruments  and  solve  geometrical 
problems  with  accuracy  and  rapidity;  must  be  practiced  in  the 
drawing  of  the  ellipse,  the  parabola  and  the  hyperbola;  and 
must  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  projection,  being  able  to 
represent  solid  geometrical  and  other  forms  on  a plane  surface. 
The  student  must  present  not  less  than  twenty  drawings  as 
specimens  of  his  work.  One  unit. 

(£.)  Mechanical. 

A standard  secondary  course  will  be  accepted  when  the 
student’s  plates  made  in  the  course  have  been  approved  by  the 
college  department  of  drawing.  One  unit. 

7.  English.  The  three  units  required  for  entrance  are:  ; 

(1.)  Grammar  and  rhetoric,  one  unit. 

{2.)  Reading  from  standard  authors,  one  unit. 

(3.)  Detailed  studies  in  literature,  one  unit. 

A fourth  unit  in  English  is  accepted  on  the  recommendation, 
of  the  head  of  the  English  department  of  the  college. 

For  a list  of  works  recommended,  students  are  referred  to 
the  report  of  a committee  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion on  secondary  school  English. 

8.  French. 

(Z.)  First  Year  French. 

This  should  include  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  drill  in  pro-  j 
nunciation,  inflection  of  the  regular  and  a few  of  the  irregular  , 
verbs,  inflection  of  all  the  parts  of  speech  and  the  elementary  ' 
rules  of  syntax.  The  writing  of  easy  exercises  in  French,  as\ 
well  as  dictation  from  the  French,  and  the  reading  of  about  150 
pages  of  text  form  the  latter  part  of  the  work.  Grammar  sug- 
gested, Thieme  and  Effinger.  Reading  suggested,  Bruno,  Le 
Tour  de  la  France.  One  unit. 

(#.)  Second  Year  French. 

This  should  continue  the  work  of  the  first  year  and  com- 
plete the  study  of  the  irregular  verbs.  The  grammar  should  be 
reviewed,  and  the  writing  of  French  from  exercises  and' from 
dictation  is  required.  The  reading  should  cover  about  300  pages 
of  modern  prose,  stories  and  plays.  Texts  suggested,  Mariet, 
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La  Tdche  du  Petit  Pierre;  Labiche  and  Martin,  Le  Voyage  de  M. 
Perrichon ; Kron,  French  Daily  Life;  Halevy,  L’Abbe  Constantin. 

One  unit.  ’ 

( 3 .)  Third  Year  French. 

The  third-year  work  in  French  must  include  the  reading  of 
from  400  to  600  pages  of  French  prose,  stories  and  plays,  to- 
gether with  practice  in  giving  paraphrases  and  abstracts  of 
texts  read,  more  detailed  study  of  grammar  and  writing  from 
dictation.  One  unit. 

9.  German. 

(I.)  First  Year  German. 

This  should  include  thorough  and  complete  work  in  gram- 
mar, the  memorizing  of  idiomatic  expressions  and  short  poems, 
with  a large  amount  of  oral  and  dictation  work.  The  purpose 
should  be  to  give  the  pupil  a speaking  as  well  as  a reading 
knowledge  of  German.  About  150  pages  of  easy  text  should  be 
read.  Texts  suggested,  Collar,  First  Year  German;  Mueller  and 
Wenckebach,  Glueclc  Auf ; Gerstaecker,  Germelshausen . One  unit. 

(£.)  Second  Year  German. 

This  should  include  the  reading  of  about  300  pages  of  mod- 
ern German,  drill  in  translating  into  German  easy  variations  on 
the  daily  reading,  with  abstracts,  written  and  oral,  of  selected 
passages.  Grammar  work  should  be  continued  throughout  the 

year.  One  unit. 

(3.)  Third  Year  German. 

This  should  include  the  reading  of  about  400  to  450  pages 
of  moderately  difficult  German  in  both  prose  and  verse  together 
with  paraphrases  and  abstracts,  oral  and  written,  and  a detailed 
review  of  grammar.  One  unit. 

10.  Greek. 

(1.)  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Elementary  Greek  as  presented  by  Ball’s  or  some  other 
standard  beginner’s  book  and  grammar.  One  unit. 

(3.)  Xenophon. 

Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  four  books,  or  an  equivalent  amount 
of  similar  Attic  Greek.  One  unit. 

( 3 .)  Homer. 

Homer’s  Iliad  or  Odyssey , three  books.  One  unit. 

Greek  Prose  Composition  based  on  Xenophon’s  Anabasis  is 

required. 
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11.  History. 

To  meet  the  requirements,  the  work  done  in  history  must  b( 
equal  to  the  work  done  in  the  “ first  class’ ’ high  schools  of  th( 
state.  In  connection  with  the  standard  text-book,  collateral 
reading  and  topical  work  should  be  required. 

1 . Ancient  History — One  Unit. 

2.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History— One  Unit. 

8.  English  History — One  Unit. 

4.  American  History — One  Unit. 

5.  Civil  Government— One-half  Unit. 

12.  Latin.  ' 

( 1 .)  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Elementary  Latin  Book,  with  grammar  and  easy  reading 
One  unit.  ' 

(£.)  Caesar. 

Caesar’s  Gallic  War , four  books.  One  unit. 

( 3 .)  Cicero. 

Six  orations  of  Cicero,  including  the  Manilian  Law.  On^ 

unit. 

(4.)  Yergil. 

Vergil’s  AEneid,  six  books.  One  unit. 

Latin  Prose  Composition  based  on  Caesar  and  Cicero  is  re 
quired. 

13.  Manual  Training. 

Credit  will  be  granted  in  manual  training  only  when  the 
course  has  been  completed  in  a department  of  manual  training 
approved  by  the  accrediting  committee  of  the  college.  One? 
unit. 

| 

14.  Mathematics. 

( 1 .)  Algebra. 

Algebra,  including  quadratic  equations  and  the  progressions, 
The  work  must  be  the  equivalent  of  that  covered  in  Beman  and 
Smith’s  Academic  Algebra  or  a text  of  equal  merit.  One  and 
one-half  units. 

{8.)  Plane  Geometry. 

Plane  Geometry,  the  whole  of  the  five  books,  including  the 
demonstration  of  numerous  original  theorems  and  the  solution 
of  numerical  exercises.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  dem- 
onstration of  originals.  The  text-book  suggested  is  Beman  and 
Smith’s,  Wells’  or  Wentworth’s  Plane  Geometry.  One  unit. 
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( 3 .)  Solid  Geometry. 

The  work  required  in  solid  geometry  must  include  the  theo- 
rems and  constructions  given  in  the  standard  texts,  such  as 
Beman  and  Smith’s,  Wentworth’s,  Wells’  or  Phillip  and 
Fisher’s.  The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including 
loci  problems  is  required.  One-half  unit. 

( 4 .)  Trigonometry. 

Proofs  of  the  principal  formulas,  particularly  the  sine,  co- 
sine, and  tangent  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  angles; 
solution  of  simple  trigonometric  equations;  the  derivation  of  the 
law  of  sines,  the  law  of  cosines,  and  the  law  of  tangents;  and 
the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles.  One-half  unit. 

15.  Music. 

If  two  units  are  offered  in  music,  the  second  one  must  be 
in  a theoretical  course. 

(1.)  Piano. 

The  completion  of  the  fourth  grade  as  given  in  the  course 
of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  or  its  equivalent.  One  unit. 

(£.)  Organ. 

Whiting’s  Six  Months  on  the  Organ;  Rinck’s  Chorals , va- 

Iried ; Buck’s  Studies  in  Pedal  Phrasing ; Rinck’s  Organ  School , 
Part  III . One  unit. 

(5.)  Voice.  1 

The  completion  of  one  year  of  study  in  voice  under  the 
vocal  department  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  or  its  equiva- 
lent. One  unit. 

( 4 .)  Harmony. 

The  scales,  regular  and  altered  chords,  modulation,  suspen- 
sions, appogiaturas,  organ  point.  Exercises  from  a figured  bass. 

One  unit. 

(5.)  History. 

The  development  of  the  musical  forms  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  lives  and  compositions  of  the  great  composers  since 
1685.  One  unit. 

16.  Physics.  The  equivalent  of  Millikan  and  Gale’s  text 
with  a satisfactory  laboratory  note  book.  One  unit. 

17.  Physical  Geography.  The  equivalent  of  Tarr’s  New 
Physical  Geography79  with  laboratory  work  as  in  other  sciences. 

One  unit. 
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18.  Physiology.  The  equivalent  of  Coulton’s  “Physiology 
( Descriptive  and  Practical.)”  One  unit. 

19.  Zoology.  The  equivalent  of  Lindville  and  Kelly’s 
“General  Zoology”  with  a properly  kept  laboratory  note  book. 
One  unit. 


ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION. 

Students  who  are  deficient  in  the  number  of  accredited 
units,  or  who  are  not  admitted  by  certificate,  can  be  admitted 
only  by  examination  in  the  non-accredited  preparatory  subjects. 
The  character  of  the  examination  in  each  case  is  indicated  by 
the  extent  of  the  preparation  presupposed  by  the  definition  of 
the  respective  units. 


ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE. 

Certificates  issued  by  secondary  schools  whose  names  ap- 
pear upon  the  accredited  list  of  the  college  will  be  accepted  in 
place  of  examinations  in  the  preparatory  subjects  in  which  the 
entrance  requirements  of  the  college  are  fully  covered  by  the 
certificates.  The  official  list  of  accredited  schools  is  on  file  at 
the  college  office  and  information  will  be  cheerfully  furnished 
on  application  to  the  secretary. 

Certificates  issued  by  other  high  schools  and  academies,  i 
concerning  whose  standing  the  faculty  is  satisfied,  are  eligible 
for  acceptance  in  place  of  examinations.  A certificate  will  in  ' 
no  case  be  accepted  instead  of  examinations  unless  the  student  ' 
has  been  duly  graduated  after  having  completed  a full  course  j; 
in  the  school.  A school  which  desires  the  certificate  privilege 
should  make  application,  through  its  principal,  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  entrance.  It  should  furnish  full  particu- 
lars regarding  its  work  on  a blank  supplied  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  A catalogue  or  circular  of  the  school  should 
be  forwarded  with  the  application. 

There  are  also  some  “partially  accredited  schools’*  which 
do  not  fulfill  all  the  requirements  of  an  accredited  school,  but 
offer  at  least  twelve  approved  units.  Work  done  in  these  schools 
is  accepted  for  entrance  so  far  as  it  is  approved,  but  their  grad- 
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uates  must  submit  to  an  examination  in  other  subjects  which 
they  wish  to  offer  for  entrance. 

Admission  by  certificate  is  in  all  cases  provisional,  and  it 
is  understood  that  the  privilege  may  be  withdrawn  from  any 
school  if  the  preparation  given  students  shall  prove  to  be  de- 
ficient. 

Each  certificate  must  be  made  out  on  a blank  furnished 
(on  application)  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  entrance 
and  must  give  information  regarding  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  work  of  the  student  in  each  subject.  This  should  he 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  entrance  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  school  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  not  later 
than  one  week  before  the  opening  of  college.  It  should  in  no 
case  be  delivered  to  the  entering  student.  The  certificate  will 
be  accepted  only  to  the  extent  that  it  actually  covers,  or  is 
equivalent  to,  the  published  requirements  for  admission. 
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PART  III. 

CLASS  STANDING  AND  DEGREES. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS. 

Undergraduate  students  are  classified  as1  regular,  irregular 
and  special.  Graduate  students  are  classified  according  to  the 
number  of  years  of  registration  in  the  college  after  the  award- 
ing of  the  Bachelor’s  Degree. 

A Regular  Student  is  a student  who  is  free  from  conditions  J 
and  deficiencies  and  who  is  doing  full  work  as  a freshman,  C 
sophomore,  junior  or  senior.  Full  work  consists  in  the  fresh-  ! 
man  and  sophomore  years  of  sixteen,  and  in  the  junior  and  sen- 
ior years  of  fifteen  recitation*  hours  per  week  in  courses  of  j 
instruction  in  the  respective  years.  ; 

An  Irregular  Student  is  a student  who  is  classified  as  a 
freshman,  sophomore,  junior  or  senior,  but  who  is  either  not 
carrying  full  work  in  the  class  in  which  he  is  enrolled  or  one 
who  is  conditioned  or  deficient  in  one  or  more  studies. 

A Special  Student  is  a student  who  pursues  particular 
studies  without  reference  to  graduation.  | 

A Regular  Freshman  has  presented  fifteen  units  for  en-  <s 
trance.  Freshman  standing  continues  until  the  student  has  | 
made  at  least  twenty-three  hours  of  college  credit. 

A Regular  Sophomore  has  credit  of  record  for  fifteen  en- 
trance units  and  thirty-two  semester  hours  of  college  work. 

A Regular  Junior  has  credit  of  record  for  fifteen  entrance 
units  and  sixty-four  semester  hours  of  college  work. 

A Regular  Senior  has  credit  of  record  for  fifteen  entrance 
units  and  ninety-four  semester  hours  of  college  work.  The  reg- 
ular student  must  also  be  doing  the  full  work  of  his  class. 


*Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  counted  as  one  recitation  hour. 
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All  students  with  only  fourteen  entrance  units  are  classed 
as  Irregular  Freshman.  All  students  with  full  entrance  credit 
and  more  than  twenty-two  and  less  than  thirty-two  semester 
hours  of  college  credit  are  classed  as  Irregular  Sophomores. 
No  student  can  advance  beyond  Freshman  standing  until  all 
entrance  requirements  are  satisfied.  All  students  free  from 
Freshman  conditions  who  have  more  than  fifty-five  and  less 
than  sixty-two  semester  hours  of  college  credit  are  classed  as 
Irregular  Juniors.  All  students  free  from  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more conditions  who  have  more  than  eighty-seven  and  less  than 

ninety-four  semester  hours  of  college  credit  are  classed  as 
Irregular  Seniors. 

Students  who  at  the  end  of  their  Senior  year  have  not  re- 
moved all  conditions,  deficiencies  and  irregularities,  and  who 
have  not  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  semester  hours  to  their 
credit,  can  not  graduate  until  they  have  gained  the  requisite 

Special  Students  are  subject  to  all  the  general  regulations 
> e college  in  regard  to  registration,  conduct,  attendance  at 
i asses  and  chapel,  absences,  examinations,  conditions  and  defi- 
lencies,  and  to  all  of  the  particular  requirements  of  the  major 
lectecl.  Unless  excused  by  a special  vote  of  the  faculty,  spe- 
ial  students  taking  two  or  more  courses  are  required  to  take 
he  prescribed  work  in  physical  culture  during  the  first  and 
lecond  years  of  their  attendance. 

If  a special  student  is  deficient  or  conditioned  in  two 
ourses  in  any  semester,  or  if  at  any  time  a special  student  has 
F aec“Iati™  of  three  conditions  or  deficiencies  recorded 
gainst  him,  his  connection  with  the  college  is  thereby  ter- 

!'  . Specwl  students  may  become  regular  by  complying  with  the 
France  requirements  and  the  worlc  necessary  for  the  class  stand- 
w which  is  desired. 

CDeft TlT  f f rSn  WOrk'  IrregUlar  and  SPeCial  are 

ittee  t0  el6Ct  fU  * W°rk  UnleSS  excused  b7  the  elective  com- 

All  requests  for  a schedule  of  more  than  sixteen  hours 
recitation  work  or  for  a schedule  of  less  than  fifteen  hours 
^ recitation  work  must  be  approved  by  the  student’s  faculty 

isor  and  presented  in  writing  to  the  chairman  of  the  elective 
mmittee. 
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No  student  is  permitted  to  elect  more  than  sixteen  hours 
during  the  first  and  second  years  or  more  than  fifteen  hours 
during  the  third  and  fourth  years  unless  his  record  shows  i 
grade  of  B or  above  in  at  least  two  subjects  and  that  he  ha: 
not  received  a grade  as  low  as  D in  more  than  two  subject! 
for  the  last  preceding  semester. 

If  the  work  of  any  student  who  has  been  permitted  to  taki 
more  than  the  regular  amount  of  work  is  reported  unsatisfac 
tory  to  the  faculty,  such  student  will  be  required  to  drop  th 
additional  work  if,  after  he  has  been  warned,  he  fails  to  d 
satisfactory  work  in  all  his  classes. 


Maximum  College  Credit.  Credit  will  not  be  given  fo 
more  than  eighteen  recitation  hours  per  week  nor  for  more  tha 
twenty-two  hours  per  week  of  recitation  work  and  work  bein 
made  up  outside  of  class  combined.  Additional  work  may  b 
taken  without  college  credit  by  a special  vote  of  the  faculty. 


No  Credit.  No  credit  towards  graduation  will  be  given  U 
more  than  eighteen  hours  in  education;  for  more  than  thirt 
hours  in  a major  of  a culture  group;  for  more  than  thirty-s? 
hours  in  a pre-professional  group;  for  a single  year  of  beginnii? 
work  in  a foreign  language,  unless  that  work  has  been  precede 
by  three  years  of  consecutive  college  work  in  some  one  foreig 
language;  or  for  work  in  practice  teaching. 


Loss  of  Credit.  Excused  absences  from  recitations  a| 
chapel  are  permitted  without  penalty  up  to  one-ninth  of  t] 
total  number  of  exercises  of  the  semester  in  each  course.  A 
unexcused  absences  count  zero  in  computing  the  term  grad 
In  case  the  total  of  absences  both  excused  and  unexcused  €j 
ceed  the  above  limit,  the  student  loses  one-tenth  of  the  semest 
hour  of  credit  for  each  unexcused  absence  and  one-half  as  mu 
for  each  excused  absence. 


This  rule  does  not  apply  to  absences  caused  by  prolong 
illness  or  by  the  duties  of  any  official  representative  of  t 
college.  The  administrative  details  of  this  regulation  are  pv 
lished  in  the  booklet  of  rules  and  regulations. 


Credit  for  Quality.  In  computing  hours  for  graduatu 
each  semester  hour  of  A grade  won  as  a regular  junior  or  a rej 
lar  senior  shall  count  one  and  one-sixth  hours,  provide 
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the  total  excess  credit  for  quality  shall  in  no  case  exceed  five 

semester  hours. 

Master’s  Credit.  If  a student  at  graduation  has  more  than 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  semester  hours  required  for 
graduation,  only  the  required  amount  will  be  considered  in  de- 
termining whether  or  not  the  candidate  is  entitled  to  the  Bache 
lor’s  degree  with  distinction.  But  advanced  work  taken  during 
the  Senior  year  in  excess  of  the  work  required  for  the  Bache- 
lor’s degree,  if  the  grade  A or  B has  been  attained  in  such 
work,  may,  by  vote  of  the  faculty,  be  counted  as  partial  fulfill- 
ment of  the  work  required  of  a candidate  for  the  Master’s  de- 
gree. In  no  case  can  quality  credit  be  counted  toward  a Mas- 
ter ’s  degree. 

Change  of  Studies.  No  student  may  discontinue  any  study 
m which  he  has  been  enrolled,  or  begin  a study  in  which  he  was 
not  enrolled  at  registration,  except  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  instructor. 

All  requests  involving  a change  of  study  or  studies  must  be 
approved  by  the  student’s  faculty  advisor  and  presented  in 
writing  to  the  chairman  of  the  elective  committee. 

Change  of  Groups.  No  student  may  change  his  major  ex- 
cept by  a special  vote  of  the  faculty. 

All  requests  involving  such  a change  must  be  approved  by 
e student’s  faculty  advisor  and  presented  in  writing  to  the 
chairman  of  the  elective  committee. 

Examinations.  1.  Examinations  will  be  given  in  all  sub- 
jects at  the  end  of  each  semester.  No  seniors  are  excused  from 
examinations  but  their  examinations  will  be  held  one  week  be- 
ore  the  regular  examinations  in  the  second  semester. 

' 2.  Students  failing  to  appear  for  examinations  at  the  reg- 

ular time  will  be  charged  a fee  of  $2.00  for  each  extra  exami- 
nation, unless  excused  for  sickness  or  other  sufficient  reason. 

3.  Students  failing  at  the  regular  time  shall  be  given 
nother  examination  the  third  Friday  or  Saturday  after  the 
P ng  of  the  next  semester  following  the  failure  without  the 
ayment  of  a fee.  A student  failing  in  the  second  examination 
’ill  be  charged  a fee  of  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  examination. 

4.  A student  absent  from  an  examination  without  excuse 

iall  be  conditioned. 
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5,  In  making  up  conditions,  only  a passing  mark  shall  b< 
given. 

6.  Conditions  not  removed  within  one  year  become  failures 

Reports.  The  average  grades  are  given  to  each  student 
the  registrar  at  the  close  of  each  semester,  except  when  stu 
dents  have  failed  to  pay  the  course  fees.  In  such  cases  th 
grades  will  be  announced  by  the  registrar  only  on  the  presents 
tion  of  a receipt  from  the  secretary,  showing  that  all  fees  hav 
been  paid. 

The  marks  are  based  on  a scale  of  letters,  namely: 

A,  or  Excellent,  indicating  a grade  of  93  or  above. 

B,  or  Good,  indicating  a grade  between  85  and  93. 

C,  or  Fair,  indicating  a grade  between  78  and  85. 

D,  or  Poor,  indicating  a grade  between  70  and  78. 

E,  or  Conditioned,  indicating  a grade  between  60  and  70. 

F,  or  Failed,  indicating  a grade  below  60. 

A minimum  passing  mark  of  D is  required  for  each  seme, 
ter  in  each  study.  E indicates  a condition,  which  may  I 
removed  by  examination.  F indicates  a failure,  which  can  t 
removed  only  by  repeating  the  class  work,  unless  excused  h 
the  faculty.  In  no  case  can  any  credit  whatsoever  be  game 
by  an  F.  All  conditions  and  failures  in  studies  prescribed  | 
a student’s  group  must  be  removed  before  graduation,  but  cq 
ditions  and  failures  in  elective  courses  may  be  allowed  to  go  t 
default  by  vote  of  the  faculty,  provided  a corresponding  nuf 
ber  of  semester  hours  in  other  courses  with  a grade  of  C j 
above  is  offered  as  a substitute.  Such  substitution  will  preve; 
graduation  with  distinction. 

Physical  Culture.  All  freshmen,  sophomores  and  specie 
are  required  to  take  physical  exercise  two  hours  per  we. 
throughout  the  college  year.  This  work  is  done  in  gymnasii) 
classes  under  competent  instructors,  except  in  case  of  the  me: 
bers  of  regular  athletic  teams.  Such  .members  are  excus 
from  gymnasium  work  during  the  season  of  the  team  to  whi 
each  belongs. 

Rhetoricals.  Every  junior  must  submit  one  theme,  of  u 
less  than  1,000  words,  each  semester,  to  the  English  departme 
for  criticism.  Every  senior  must  submit  a carefully  prepar 
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and  typewritten  essay,  of  not  less  than  2,500  words,  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  of  April,  to  the  English  department  for  criticism. 

Majors.  All  freshmen  may  and  all  sophomores  must  elect 
a major  study  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Anyone  failing  to 
do  so  within  a reasonable  time  after  the  beginning  of  his  sopho- 
more year  loses  the  privilege  of  electing  and  will  be  assigned  a 
major  by  the  elective  committee. 

The  major  study  must  be  chosen  in  some  one  department  of 
instruction  offering  a major  group  from  a subject  that  may  be 
studied  throughout  the  sophomore,  junior  and  senior  years,  with 
a minimum  credit  of  eighteen  semester  hours.  Elementary  work 
cannot  be  counted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  major  require- 
ment. The  maximum  amount  of  credit  in  a single  department 
that  may  be  offered  for  a Bachelor’s  Degree  is  thirty  hours  in  a 
culture  group  and  thirty-six  hours  in  a pre-professional  group. 

Work  beyond  this  maximum  may  be  counted  toward  a Master’s 
Degree. 

Honorable  Mention.  A student  carrying  full  work  and 
iveraging  a grade  of  A in  all  courses  during  one  year  will 
eceive  honorable  mention  on  the  commencement  program  and 
n the  next  annual  catalogue. 

Departmental  Honors  will  be  awarded  at  graduation  to  a 
tudent  who  has  taken  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours  under  a 
ingle  department  and  who  has  gained  an  average  grade  of  A in 
r the  work  done  under  that  department.  Departmental  honors 
rill  be  designated  on  the  commencement  program  and  in  the 
ext  annual  catalogue. 

Commencement  Honors.  The  student  of  the  graduating 
lass  who  has  been  in  attendance  at  the  college  at  least  three 
ears  and  whose  average  grade  is  the  highest  throughout  his 
allege  course,  is  awarded  First  Honor  with  the  Valedictory. 

The  student  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  been  in  attend- 
nce  at  the  college  at  least  three  years  and  whose  average  grade 

1 th®  second  Ugliest  throughout  his  college  course  is  awarded 
ie  Second  Honor  with  the  Salutatory. 

Degiees.  All  degrees  conferred  by  the  college  are  awarded 
Y vote  of  the  board  of  trustees  on  recommendation  of  the  fac- 
ty.  Four  degrees  are  conferred;  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
s,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science;  the  degree  of  Master 
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of  Arts  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science . The  degrees  of  j 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  are  awarded  with  the  I 
designation  of  the  course  under  which  the  major  was  chosen. 
At  least  one  year  of  registration,  devoted  to  studies  approved 
by  the  faculty,  is  required  of  a candidate  for  any  degree. 

A single  condition,  irregularity  or  deficiency  will  prevent  a i 
senior  from  graduating  with  his  class,  but  when  it  is  removed 
the  student  may  be  granted  his  degree  as  of  his  class  at  some 
subsequent  commencement. 

All  seniors  entitled  to  receive  a diploma  must  present  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  degrees  on  or  before  the  first  of 
June  a receipt,  signed  by  the  secretary,  stating  that  the  student 
has  paid  his  diploma  fee,  and  arranged  all  his  accounts  with  the 
college,  before  the  diploma  will  be  issued. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  on  graduates  of  all  major, 
groups  except  those  listed  as  pre-professional  groups. 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of. 
Arts  a candidate  must  have  completed  one  hundred  and  twenty: 
four  semester  hours  of  work  in  a correlated  group  of  studies 
approved  by  the  faculty. 

Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  on  graduates  majoring  ir 
one  of  the  pre-professional  groups. 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  0} 
Science  a candidate  must  have  completed  one  hundred  am 
twenty-four  hours  of  work  in  an  approved  pre-professiona 
group  or  in  a cultural  group  in  science  or  mathematics. 

Grades  of  Distinction  in  the  Bachelor’s  Degrees.  A cand, 
date  is  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  o 
Bachelor  of  Science  either  for  an  ordinary  degree  or  a degree 
with  distinction  in  one  of  three  grades. 

Any  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  attaine. 
grade  C,  or  a higher  grade,  in  all  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
four  semester  hours  required  for  graduation  is  recommended  to 
a degree  with  distinction  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  If  a student  has  attained  a grade  A or  B in  sixt;j 
semester  hours  he  is  recommended  for  a degree  cum  laude. 

2 If  a student  has  attained  not  less  than  B in  ninet; 
semester  hours,  at  least  thirty  of  which  are  graded  A,  he  > 
recommended  for  a degree  magna  cum  laude. 
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3.  If  a student  lias  attained  grade  A in  one  hundred  semes- 
ter hours  he  is  recommended  for  a degree  summa  cum  laude. 

Master  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the  col- 
lege, or  of  another  institution  of  similar  standards,  who  have 
satisfactorily  completed  specialized  courses  of  study,  prescribed 
by  the  professors  of  the  special  departments  under  which  the 
students  are  studying,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty. 
The  amount  of  work  required  is  the  equivalent  of  twenty-four 
semester  hours  and  a thesis.  Advanced  work  taken  during  the 
senior  year  in  excess  of  the  work  required  for  the  Bachelor’s 
degree,  if  the  grade  A or  B has  been  attained  in  such  work, 
may  by  vote  of  the  faculty  be  counted  as  a partial  fulfillment 
of  the  work  required  of  a candidate  for  the  Master’s  degree. 

Registration.  A candidate  for  the  Master’s  degree  must 
register  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  in  which  he  ex- 
pects the  degree  to  be  conferred.  At  registration  every  gradu- 
ate student,  whether  a candidate  for  a Master’s  degree  or  not, 
is  required  to  file  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  de- 
grees a list  of  his  studies  for  the  year.  In  the  preparation  of 
this  list  students  must  consult  with  the  professors  of  the  depart- 
ments under  which  they  intend  to  study.  The  approval  of  this 
list  by  the  faculty  constitutes  formal  admission  to  candidacy 
for  the  Master’s  degrees. 

The  Plan  of  Study  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must 
be  pursued  with  a definite  aim  in  view.  The  work  must  be 
done  wholly  under  one  department  or,  at  most,  under  two  de- 
partments. It  may  be  done  either  in  or  in  connection  with 
advanced  courses  of  instruction,  or  independently  of  them.  The 
branch  of  study  in  which  the  Master ’s  Degree  is  conferred  is 
recorded  on  the  diploma,  on  the  commencement  program  and  in 
the  next  following  annual  catalogue. 

Thesis.  The  subject  of  the  thesis  must  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  student  and  the  professor  of  the  department  under 
which  the  thesis  belongs.  The  thesis  must  be  typewritten  and 
bound.  It  must  have  a table  of  contents  and  a list  of  authori- 
ties consulted.  If  accepted,  the  thesis  will  be  deposited  in  the 
college  library..  It  must  be  submitted  to  the  professor  under 
whose  direction  it  was  written  on  or  before  the  first  of  May  of 
he  year  in  which  the  candidate  expects  the  degree  to  be 
.erred. 


con- 
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Examinations  will  be  held  in  May  of  each  year  by  the 
professor  or  professors  under  whose  direction  the  candidate 
has  been  studying.  All  examinations  must  be  completed  before 
the  last  faculty  meeting  of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  is  to 
be  conferred. 

Application  for  further  information  respecting  the  Master  ’s 
degree  should  be  made  in  writing  to  Professor  B.  F.  Fmkel, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  degrees. 

Master  of  Science.  Graduate  students  who  devote  them 
selves  chiefly  to  scientific  subjects  may  receive  the  Degree  of 
Master  of  Science  by  satisfying  the  conditions  requisite  for  the 
conferring  of  the  Master’s  degree,  as  outlined  under  the  Degre* 
of  Master  of  Arts.  i 
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PART  IV. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Drury  College  takes  the  middle  ground  between  prescribed 
courses  and  a free  elective  system. 

The  Group  System  comes  nearest  to  recognizing  the  claims 
of  individual  interests  and  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  that 
manysidedness  of  interest  that  should  be  the  result  of  a liberal 
education,  without  denying  to  the  student  sufficient  opportunity 
for  specialization.  The  required  studies  (English  12  hours, 
mathematics  6 hours,  foreign  language  12  hours,  laboratory 
science  6 hours,  history  6 hours  and  philosophy  6 hours)  appear 
in  nearly  all  the  groups.  The  major  is  the  core  of  each  group. 
A liberal  allowance  of  free  electives  is  given  in  each  group  to 
provide  for  individual  interests  and  differences.  The  demand 
of  modern  life  for  specialists  makes  correlation  such  as  this 
plan  provides  increasingly  important.  Correlation  gives  a 
broad  base  for  later  specialization  without  narrowing  the  col- 
lege  course. 

Electing  Major.  At  the  beginning  of  the  freshman  year  a 
student  may , and  at  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year  he 
must,  elect  a major.  The  election  determines  a considerable 
part  of  the  rest  of  his  course  and  constitutes  him  a student  in 
a given  group. 

Faculty  Advisor.  The  head  of  the  department  of  his  major 
becomes  his  faculty  advisor  on  electives.  A student  who  has 
aot  selected  his  major  is  assigned  to  a faculty  advisor  by  the 
lean.  Each  of  the  students  must  present  to  his  scheduling 
officer  a preliminary  schedule  signed  by  his  faculty  advisor 
Yhen  he  registers  each  semester. 
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Changing  Major.  Anyone  wishing  a change  of  major  or  a 
change  in  his  electives  after  registering  must  present  a peti- 
tion, approved  in  writing  by  his  faculty  advisor,  to  the  com- 
mittee on  electives.  The  committee  reports  to  the  faculty 
which  grants  or  refuses  the  request  by  vote.  Students  should 
not  change  majors  or  enter  or  drop  classes  before  the  petition 
has  been  granted  by  the  faculty. 

Groups.  The  following  groups  are  published  for  the  guid 
ance  of  students.  They  represent  the  best  judgment  of  t < 
faculty  after  long  and  careful  consideration.  It  is  expecte, 
that  a student  who  elects  a given  major  will  pursue  the  eours. 
here  outlined.  However  a little  variation  from  the  publishe. 
group  will  be  allowed  on  a petition  approved  by  the  clas 
advisor,  recommended  by  the  committee  on  electives  and  vote, 
by  the  faculty.  The  policy  of  the  faculty  is  to  refuse  petition 
to  lessen  the  amount  of  work  in  the  major  and  not  to  excus* 
from  the  required  studies  enumerated  above.  , 

The  freshman  year  in  each  group  is  so  arranged  that  it, 
easy  to  pass  from  any  group  to  any  other  at  the  end  o 
freshman  year.  Therefore  an  entering  student  need  not  e 
his  major,  or  if  he  does  elect,  his  choice  is  open  to  revision  £ 
the  end  of  the  year.  In  changing  from  one  group  to  another 
student  must  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  new  group.  T 
involves  no  loss  of  college  credit,  since  studies  completed  b 
not  required  in  the  new  group  can  count  as  electives. 

Each  student  can  elect  but  one  major.  The  name  of  h 
major  or  his  group  indicates  his  course  of  study.  In  connect  i 
with  any  major,  a student  of  exceptional  ability  may  recei 
Honorable  Mention,  Departmental  Honors  and  Commenceme 

Honors. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR’S  DEGREE. 


In  all  groups  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  semester  ho, 
are  required  for  graduation.  These  hours  must  correspond  | 
one  of  the  published  groups  or  constitute  a correlated  course , 
studv  approved  by  vote  of  the  faculty.  Before  November 
of  hi  senTor  year,  each  candidate  for  a Bachelor  s deg 
It  submit  in  writing  to  the  elective  eom^hm  sche 
for  graduation.  No  combination  of  hours  of  credit  other 
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the  published  groups  can  be  accepted  for  graduation  unless  ap- 
proved by  the  faculty  before  the  15th  day  of  February  of  the 
year  of  graduation. 

The  maximum  amount  of  credit  in  any  one  department 
that  may  be  counted  for  a Bachelor  ’s  degree  is  thirty  semester 
hours  in  the  culture  group  for  a B.  A.  and  thirty-six  semester 
hours  in  the  pre-professional  group  for  a B.  S.  Credit  beyond 
this  maximum  may  be  counted  toward  a Master’s  degree,  but 
credit  for  quality  is  not  counted  toward  a Master’s  degree. 


THE  LIST  OF  CULTURE  GROUPS. 
Bible  Major. 


Freshman  Year . 

BIBLE  6 

English  7 

Foreign  Language  6 

Laboratory  Science  6 

Mathematics  or  Psychology  6 
College  Life*  1 

Total  hours 32 

Junior  Year. 

3IBLE  6 

Tebrew  or  N.  T.  Greek 6 

Education  6 

Elective  12 

Total  hours 30 


Sophomore  Year. 

BIBLE  6 

English  6 

History  Q 

N.  T.  Greek 6 

Philosophy  2 

Elective  6 

Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 

BIBLE  12 

Social  Science  6 

Elective  12 

Total  hours 30 


*College  Life  is  a course  of  lectures  required  of  all  freshmen.  It 
eals  with  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  problems  that  confront  the 
ew  student.  The  lectures  are  supplemented  by  library  reading. 
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Biology  Major. 


Freshman  Year . 

BIOLOGY  - 6 

Chemistry  — - 6 

English  7 

French  or  German 6 

Mathematics  6 

College  Life  — 1 

Total  hours 32 


Sophomore  Year. 

BIOLOGY  

English  

French  or  German 

History  or  Psychology 

Philosophy  

Elective  

Total  hours 


Junior  Year. 

BIOLOGY  

Geology  

Psychology  or  History 
Elective  


Senior  Year. 

BIOLOGY  . 
Elective  .... 


Total  hours 30 


Total  hours 


Chemistry  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

CHEMISTRY  6 

Biology  or  Drawing 6 or  4 

English  i 

Foreign  Language  * 6 

Mathematics  6 or  8 

College  Life  1 


Sophomore  Year. 

CHEMISTRY  

English  

Foreign  Language 

Geology  

Philosophy  

Elective  


Total  hours 


32 


Total  hours 


Junior  Year. 

CHEMISTRY  

History  or  Psychology 

Physics  

Elective  

Total  hours 


Senior  Year. 

6 CHEMISTRY  

6 Economics  or  History 

6 Elective  

12 

30  Total  hours 
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English  Major. 


Freshman  Year . 

ENGLISH  7 

Ancient  Language  6 

Laboratory  Science  6 

Modern  Language  6 

Mathematics  or  History 6 

College  Life  1 

Total  hours 32 

Junior  Year. 

ENGLISH  6 

Foreign  Language  6 

Public  Speaking  6 

Elective  12 

Total  hours 30 


Sophomore  Year. 

ENGLISH  6 

Ancient  Language  6 

Modern  Language  6 

Psychology  6 

Philosophy  2 

Elective  6 

Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 

ENGLISH  12 

Social  Science  or  History....  6 
Elective  12 

Total  hours 30 


French  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

FRENCH  6 

English  7 

Foreign  Language  6 

Laboratory  Science  6 

Mathematics  6 

College  Life  1 

Total  hours ....32 

Junior  Year. 

FRENCH  6 

English  6 

Modern  Language  6 

Elective  12 


30 


Sophomore  Year. 

FRENCH  6 

English  6 

Foreign  Language  6 

History  or  Psychology 6 

Philosophy  2 

Elective  6 

Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 

FRENCH  6 

Social  Science  or  History... . 6 
Elective  18 


Total  hours 


Total  hours 


30 
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Geology  Major. 

Sophomore  Year . 


Freshman  Year . 

GEOLOGY  

Chemistry  or  Biology 6 

English  7 

French  or  German 6 

Mathematics  6 

College  Life  1 

Total  hours 32 


GEOLOGY  6 

English  6 

French  or  German 6 

Philosophy  2 

Biology  or  Chemistry 6 

Elective  6 

Total  hours . 32 


Junior  Year . 

GEOLOGY  

6 

History  or  Psychology 

6 

Second  Science  

6 

Elective  

12 

Total  hours 

.....30 

German 

Freshman  Year . 

GERMAN  6 

English  ? 

Foreign  Language  6 

Laboratory  Science  6 


Mathematics  6 

College  Life  - 1 

Total  hours 32 

Junior  Year . 

GERMAN  6 


Foreign  Language  b 

Psychology  or  History 6 

Elective  12 

Total  hours 30 


Senior  Year. 

- 

GEOLOGY  

..  6 

Second  Science  

Elective  

..18  * 

Total  hours 

Major. 

Sophomore  Year. 

i 

} 

GERMAN  

-.6  1 

English  - 

...  6 | 

Foreign  Language  

...  6 1 

History  or  Psychology 

...  6 

_ 5 

Philosophy  

...  2 « 

Elective  

...  6 

Total  hours 

...32 

Senior  Year. 

GERMAN  

...  6 

History  or  Philosophy  or 

Social  Science  

...  6 

Elective  

...18 

Total  hours 

...30 
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Greek  Major. 


Freshman  Year . 

GREEK  6 

English  7 

Foreign  Language  6 

Laboratory  Science  6 

Mathematics  6 

College  Life  1 

Total  hours 32 

Junior  Year. 

GREEK  6 

Foreign  Language  6 

History  or  Psychology 6 

Elective  12 

Total  hours 30 


Sophomore  Year. 

GREEK  6 

English  6 

Foreign  Language  6 

Psychology  or  History 6 

Philosophy  2 

Elective  6 

Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year . 

GREEK  6 

Economics  - 6 

Elective  18 

Total  hours 30 


History  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

HISTORY  6 

English  . 7 

Foreign  Language  6 

Laboratory  Science  6 

Mathematics  6 

College  Life  1 


Sophomore  Year. 

HISTORY  6 

English  6 

Foreign  Language  6 

Psychology  6 

Philosophy  2 

Elective  6 


Total  hours 32 

Junior  Year. 


HISTORY  6 


| 


English  or 

Foreign  Language  

Social  Science  or  Philosophy 
Elective  


6 

6 

12 


Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 

HISTORY  6 

Philosophy  or  Social  Science  6 
Elective  1? 


Total  hours 


.30 


Total  hours 


.30 
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Latin  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

LATIN  6 

English  - - 7 

Foreign  Language  6 

Laboratory  Science  6 

Mathematics  6 

College  Life  -----  1 

Total  hours 32 

Junior  Year. 

LATIN  6 

Foreign  Language  6 

English  or  History  or 

Philosophy  6 

Elective  12 

Total  hours 30 


Sophomore  Year. 

LATIN  6 

English  6 

Foreign  Language  6 

History  or  Psychology 6 

Philosophy  2 

Elective  - 6 

Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 

LATIN  6 

Foreign  Language  6 

Elective  13 

Total  hours 30 


Mathematics  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

MATHEMATICS  8 

English  7 

Foreign  Language  6 

Laboratory  Science  6 

Mechanical  Drawing  4 

College  Life  1 


Total  hours... 32 

Junior  Year. 

MATHEMATICS  6 

Physics  6 

Psychology  or  History 6 

Elective  12 


Sophomore  Year. 

MATHEMATICS  6 

Foreign  Language  6 

History  or  Psychology.... 6 

Philosophy  2 

Elective  12 

Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 

MATHEMATICS  6 

Physics  ^ 

Elective  18 


Total  hours 


30 


Total  hours 


30 
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Philosophy  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

Biology  6 

English  7 

Foreign  Language  6 

Laboratory  Science  6 

Mathematics  6 

College  Life  1 

Total  hours 32 

Junior  Year . 

PHILOSOPHY  6 

English  or 

Foreign  Language  6 

History  or  Social  Sc'ence  ...  6 
Elective  12 

Total  hours 30 


Physics 


Freshman  Year. 

Chemistry  6 

Drawing  6 

English  7 

Foreign  Language  6 

Mathematics  6 

College  Life  1 

__ 

Total  hours 32 

Junior  Year. 

PlIYSTCS  6 

Mathematics  6 

History  or  Psychology 6 

Elective  12 

Total  hours 30 


Sophomore  Year. 

PHILOSOPHY  8 

English  6 

Foreign  Language  6 

History  6 

Elective  6 

Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 

PHILOSOPHY  6 

History  or  Social  Science....  6 
Elective  18 

Total  hours 30 


Major. 


Sophomore  Year. 

PHYSICS  6 

English  6 

Foreign  Language  6 

Mathematics  6 

Philosophy  2 

Elective  6 

Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 

PHYSICS  6 

Mathematics  6 

Elective  18 

Total  hours 30 
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Zoology 


Freshman  Year . 

BIOLOGY  6 

Chemistry  6 

English  - 7 

German  6 

Mathematics  - 0 

College  Life  1 

Total  hours 32 


Sophomore  Year. 

ZOOLOGY  6 

English  0 

German  6 

Chemistry  6 

Philosophy  2 

Elective  0 

Total  hours 32 


Junior  Year. 

ZOOLOGY  6 

Modern  Language  6 

Psychology  or  History 6 

Elective  12 

Total  hours 30 


Senior  Year. 

ZOOLOGY  12  : 

Elective  13  ! 

i 

i 

— - j. 

Total  hours 30 


THE  LIST  OF  PRE-PROFESSIONAL  GROUPS. 

j 

Agriculture  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

Biology  (1)  6 

Chemistry  (1)  or  (2) 6 

English  7 

Foreign  Language  6 

Mathematics  6 

College  Life  1 

Total  hours 32 


Sophomore  Year. 

Agriculture  ® 

Chemistry  (4)  3 

English  6 

Foreign  Language  6 

Philosophy  2 

Limited  Elective*  ® 

Total  hours 34 


Botany,  Physics  or  Zoology. 
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Junior  Year. 

Plant  Physiology  3 

Agricultural  Botany  3 

Soil  Physics  iy2 

Soil  Chernies  lx/± 

Ornithology  2 

Entomology  2 

Economics  or  Psychology 

or  Sociology  6 

Field  Work  1 

Free  Elective  6 

Limited  Elective*  6 


Total  hours 32 


*Botany,  Geology,  Organic  Chem- 
istry, Physics  or  Zoology. 


Senior  Year. 

Embryology  3 

Animal  and  Plant  Breeding  3 

Bacteriology  or  Organic 

Chemistry  6 

Economics  or  Sociology 6 

Field  Work  1 

Free  Elective  12 


Total  hours 31 


Chemistry  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

CHEMISTRY  6 

Drawing  4 

English  7 

French  or  German 6 

Mathematics  8 

College  Life  1 

Total  hours .....32 

Junior  Year. 

CHEMISTRY  12 

Mathematics  6 

Physics  6 

Elective  6 

Total  hours 30 


Sophomore  Year. 

CHEMISTRY  ....  6 

English  6 

French  or  German 6 

Mathematics  6 

Philosophy  2 

Elective  6 

Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 

CHEMISTRY  ..12 

Mathematics  6 

Physics  6 

Elective  6 

Total  hours 30 
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Education  Major. 


Freshman  Year . 

Biology  - 

English  - 

Foreign  Language  

Mathematics  or  Ancient 

Language  

College  Life  

Elective  ....—. 

Total  hours 


Sophomore  Year. 

6 EDUCATION  

7 English  

6 Foreign  Language 

Laboratory  Science 

6 Philosophy  

1 Elective  

6 

.32  Total  hours 


Junior  Year. 

EDUCATION 
Philosophy  .... 
Elective  


Senior  Year. 

EDUCATION 
Psychology  ... 
Elective  


Total  hours 30  Total  hours 


Geology  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

GEOLOGY  

Chemistry  or  Biology 

English  

French  or  German 

Mathematics  

College  Life  ........ 


Sophomore  Year. 

6 GEOLOGY  

6 Biology  

7 Chemistry  

6 French  or  Geiman 

6 Mathematics  

1 Philosophy  ... 


Total  hours 32 

Junior  Year. 

GEOLOGY  6 

Chemistry  6 

Physics  6 

Surveying  i 

Elective  8 


Total  hours 

Senior  Year. 

GEOLOGY  

Physics  

Elective  


.30 


Total  hours 


Total  hours 
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Mathematics  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

MATHEMATICS  8 

Chemistry  6 

English  7 

French  or  German 6 

Mechanical  Drawing  4 

College  Life  1 

Total  hours 32 

Junior  Year. 

MATHEMATICS  .12 

Physics  6 

Elective  12 

Total  hours JO 


Sophomore  Year. 

MATHEMATICS  6 

Astronomy  3 

French  or  German 6 

Surveying  3 

Philosophy  2 

Elective  12 

Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 

MATHEMATICS  9 

Physics  6 

Elective  15 

Total  hours 30 


Pre-Medical  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

BIOLOGY  6 

Chemistry  6 

English  7 

French  or  German 6 

Mathematics  6 

Philosophy  1 

Total  hours 32 

Junior  Year. 

ANATOMY  6 

Biology  6 

Chemistry  6 

Psychology  or  Physics 6 

Elective  6 

Total  hours 30 


Sophomore  Year . 

BIOLOGY  .12 

Chemistry  6 

French  or  German 6 

Physics  or  Psychology 6 

Philosophy  2 

Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 

ANATOMY  6 

Biology  6 

Elective  18 

Total  hours 30 
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THE  LIST  OF  ELECTIVES. 


Biology,  1,  3,  21. 
Chemistry,  1,  2. 
Drawing,  1,  2. 
English,  1. 
French,  1,  2,  3. 
Geology,  1. 


Freshman  Electives. 

German,  1,  2. 

Greek,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  12,  13. 
History,  1 to  4. 

Latin,  1,  2,  3. 

Mathematics,  1,  2,  3. 


Sophomore  Electives. 


Freshman  Electives. 

Bible,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Biology,  5,  7,  9,  17,  19. 
Chemistry,  3,  4,  5. 
Comparative  Philology,  1. 
Drawing,  3,  4. 

Education,  1,  2. 

English,  2,  3,  4 and  9. 
French,  4,  5. 


Geology,  1,  2. 

German,  3. 

Greek,  1 to  13. 

History,  1 to  4. 

Latin,  4,  5. 

Mathematics,  4,  5. 
Philosophy,  1,  3,  9,  13,  15. 
Physics,  1. 

Surveying,  1. 


Junior  and  Senior  Electives. 


Anatomy,  1 to  5. 

Archaeology,  1. 

Astronomy,  1,  2. 

Bible,  1 to  12. 

Biology,  1 to  30. 

Chemistry,  3 to  13. 
Comparative  Philology,  1. 
Education,  1 to  6,  13,  14. 
Education,  Sr.,  7 to  12.* 
English,  Jr.,  2 to  6,  9. 
English,  Sr.,  7,  8,  9. 

Fine  Arts,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

French,  2 to  9. 

Geology,  1 to  8. 

German,  2 to  6. 

* Courses  marked  Jr.  and  Sr. 
respectively. 


Greek,  1 to  15. 

Hebrew,  1,  2. 

History,  5 to  10. 

Latin,  6 to  13,  15  to  18. 

Latin,  Jr.,  4,  5. 

Latin,  Sr.,  14. 

Mathematics,  6 to  12,  20. 
Mathematics,  Sr.,  13  to  19. 
Meteorology,  1. 

Music,  1 to  5. 

Music,  Sr.,  6 to  8. 

Philosophy,  1 to  5,  11  to  21. 
Physics,  2 to  4. 

Social  Sciences,  1 to  10. 
Spanish,  1,  2. 

are  open  only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors, 
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PREPARATION  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  WORK. 

The  college  offers  exceptional  advantages  to  students  of 
engineering,  law,  medicine,  agriculture  and  theology,  and  to 
those  who  intend  to  teach.  The  following  suggestions  are  made 
for  the  guidance  of  such  students. 

Time  Required.  Drury  College  tries  to  correlate  its  work 
with  that  of  universities  and  technical  schools.  We  advise  the 
full  four  years  in  college,  believing  that  this  plan  makes  for  a 
broader  manhood  and  a larger  professional  success  in  mature 
years.  However,  to  accommodate  certain  students,  especially 
those  of  mature  years,  permission  is  sometimes  granted  to 
complete  the  fourth  year  of  the  college  course  at  an  approved 
institution.  This  is  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty 
and  only  such  credits  from  a university  or  technical  school  as 
are  a fair  equivalent  for  senior  courses  at  Drury  in  kind  as  well 
as  in  quality  will  be  accepted  toward  graduation.  As  a result, 
the  student  who  leaves  at  the  end  of  his  third  year  will  seldom 
graduate  with  his  class,  but  can  secure  enough  cultural  credits 
in  two  years  of  the  professional  course  to  complete  the  require- 
ments for  a bachelor’s  degree.  An  exception  is  made  in  medi- 
cine, both  because  of  the  character  of  the  first  year  of  medical 
work  and  because  the  laws  of  Missouri  prohibit  the  acceptance 
of  college  work  toward  a medical  degree.  Medical  students 
can  graduate  with  their  class  on  the  completion  of  one  year  of 
medical  course  of  an  approved  school.  In  other  cases,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  shorten  the  time  required  for  the  two  courses,  this 
is  usually  effected  by  the  acceptance  of  college  credits  by  the 
professional  school.  This  saving  of  time  amounts  to  from  one 
to  two  years,  if  the  proper  major  and  electives  have  been 
chosen  in  college. 

Agriculture.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  scientific  train- 
ing in  agriculture  and  the  present  large  number  of  students 
attending  an  agricultural  college  after  finishing  their  college 
course,  attention  is  called  to  the  agriculture  major  that  should 
be  elected  so  that  as  much  credit  as  possible  may  be  obtained  in 
the  professional  school. 
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Engineering.  The  best  education  for  chemical,  civil, 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineers  is  one  in  which  a course  of 
liberal  culture  in  college  precedes  the  specialized  training  of 
the  technical  school.  Pre-engineering  students  should  enroll  in 
one  of  the  pre-professional  groups,  with  major  in  chemistry, 
geology  or  mathematics. 

This  will  shorten  the  work  in  the  professional  school  by 
about  two  years. 

Law.  Students  intending  to  study  law  should  elect  as 
many  courses  as  possible  from  the  following  departments: 
English,  history,  Latin,  philosophy  and  social  sciences. 

Medicine.  Pre-medical  students  should  enroll  in  the  pre- 
medical group. 

Students  in  this  group  have  the  option  of  either  completing  » 
the  course  as  outlined  or  taking  the  fourth  year  at  an  approved 
medical  school.  On  the  creditable  completion  during  the  fourth 
year  of  a year’s  work  in  medical  subjects  at  a medical  school  ] 
approved  by  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  student 
may  return  to  Drury  at  commencement  and  receive  his  Bach- 
elor’s degree.  Thus  a student  who  has  completed  such  a year 
in  medicine  will  be  able  to  take  his  Bachelor’s  degree  with  J 
his  college  class  and  thus  obtain  a B.  S.  and  a M.  D.  in  seven  [ 
years. 

Ministry.  Associated  with  the  college  is  a School  of  Bible  j 
and  Christian  Training,  which  does  efficient  work,  not  only  in 
preparing  students  for  the  ministry,  but  also  for  all  lines  of  * 
Christian  activity.  Pre-theological  students  should  enroll  in 
either  the  Bible  group  or  the  philosophy  group.  Those  inter- 
ested are  referred  to  that  section  of  this  catalog  which  is 
devoted  to  the  School  of  Bible  and  Christian  Training. 

Teaching.  Students  intending  to  teach  may  enroll  either 
in  the  group  with  the  subject  which  the  student  intends  to 
teach  as  a major  or  in  the  education  group.  The  latter  group 
is  designed  to  prepare  for  teacher’s  training  work  in  high 
schools  and  for  graduate  work  in  education  and  leads  to  a B.  S. 
degree.  All  intending  to  teach  should  look  out  for  two  things: 
that  they  take  the  electives  required  for  a state  teacher ’s 
certificate  and  that  they  are  thoroughly  trained  in  at  least  two 
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subjects  usually  taught  in  high  schools.  The  better  positions 
demand  candidates  especially  prepared  to  teach  one  or  two 
things  and  not  those  somewhat  prepared  to  teach  many  subjects. 

Minimum  Requirements  for  a State  Teacher’s  Certificate. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Schools  will  grant  a state  certificate,  valid  for 
three  years,  to  graduates  of  Drury  College  who  have  taken  the 
required  eighteen  semester  hours  in  psychology  and  education. 
The  minimum  amount  of  professional  work  required  is  as 
follows: 

Required  Studies— Psychology,  General  and  Educational, 
6 hours;  Practice  Teaching,  3 hours. 

Required  Elective — Methods,  3 hours,  or  Principles  of  Edu- 
cation, 3 hours. 

Free  Elective— History  of  Education,  3 hours;  Secondary 
Education,  3 hours;  School  Administration,  3 hours;  Methods 
or  Principles  of  Education,  3 hours.  Six  hours  from  this  list. 

Candidates  for  degrees  who  have  the  required  credits  will 
receive  this  certificate  on  graduation  without  examination  and 
former  graduates  may  also  secure  one  on  recommendation  of 
the  faculty  when  they  have  completed  the  professional  work 
required.  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  three  years’  cer- 
tificate by  limitation,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  may,  on  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  applicant  has 
taught  successfully  at  least  sixteen  months  within  the  three- 
year  period,  grant  a Life  Certificate  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  of  Missouri.  Students  intending  to  become  candidates 
for  this  certificate  are  recommended  to  elect  psychology  in 
their  sophomore  year. 

Teachers  preparing  for  Teacher’s  Training  work  in  high 
schools  must  major  in  education. 
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PART  V. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

The  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  Drury  College  are 
classified  under  three  headings:  (1)  Freshman  Electives;  (2) 

Sophomore  Electives;  and  (3)  Junior  and  Senior  Electives.  A £ 
student  may  elect  one  course  from  those  ordinarily  open  only  to 
the  class  next  below  his  own  class  rank,  otherwise  a student  j 
cannot  enroll  in  a course  which  is  not  in  the  group  from  which 
he  is  entitled  to  choose,  except  by  a special  vote  of  the  faculty. 
All  requests  to  elect  such  courses  must  be  presented  in  writing  J 
to  the  chairman  of  the  elective  committee. 

The  courses  are  distinguished  each  from  the  other  by  the 
name  of  the  department  preceded  by  a numeral.  They  extend 
throughout  the  year  or  only  throughout  one  semester. 

A college  schedule  is  published  at  the  opening  of  each  ? 
semester.  In  so  far  as  possible,  courses  designed  for  students  j 
of  the  same  college  rank  are  placed  at  different  hours. 

Most  of  the  lectures  and  recitations  are  scheduled  for  the  <j 
morning  and  most  of  the  laboratory  work  for  the  afternoon.  ■ 
Ordinarily  a student  cannot  elect  two  courses  meeting  at  the 
same  hours,  but  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  smaller  classes  the 
time  of  meeting  may  be  changed  by  consulting  the  instructor 
and  the  conflict  may  thus  be  avoided.  The  number  of  hours  of 
recitation  work,  or  its  equivalent,  determine  the  amount  of 
credit  allowed  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a given  course. 

In  the  following  pages  the  credit  is  indicated  in  terms  of 
semester  hours  by  the  numerals  in  italic  type  at  the  end  of  the 
line  containing  the  title  of  the  course. 

Courses  range  in  credit  from  two  to  eight  semester  hours 
but  the  majority  have  a credit  of  either  three  or  six  semester 
hours.  Courses  enclosed  in  brackets  are  ordinarily  given  every 
alternate  year. 

I 
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ANATOMY. 

Lecture  Loom:  Pearsons  Hall , 2.  11. 

1.  Human  Anatomy.  Throughout  the  year.  8 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Required  in  the  senior  year 
of  pre-medical  students. 

The  course  consists  of  dissecting,  lectures  and  quizzes. 

2.  Animal  Histology.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  biology  3 and  21.  Required  in  the  junior  year 

of  pre-medical  students.  Students  make  the  slides  they  use  in 
this  course. 

Text-book — Piersol’s  Normal  Histology. 

3.  Osteology.  First  semester.  s hours. 

4.  Neurology.  Second  semester.  S hours. 

5.  Physiology.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  biology  21,  23  and  25;  Anatomy  2 and  Or- 
ganic Chemistry.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Required  in 
the  junior  year  of  the  pre-medical  students. 

This  course  deals  with  the  physiology  of  the  blood,  the  circulation, 
the  respiration,  the  digestion,  metabolism,  secretion,  excretion,  the 
nervous  system  and  the  senses.  Students  will  be  required  to  perform 
a number  of  experiments  illustrating  the  fundamental  physiological 
processes. 

Text-books — Stewart’s  Manual  of  Physiology;  Howell’s  Text-hook  of 
Physiology. 

Students  taking  anatomy  are  referred  to  the  pre-medical 
course  and  to  related  courses  offered  by  the  department  of 
biology. 


ARCHAEOLOGY, 

Lecture  Loom:  Burnham  Hall , A.  9. 

1.  [Monuments  and  Topography  of  Ancient  Athens.]  Sec- 
ond semester.  g hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  does  not  require  a knowledge  of  Greek. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  year  will  be  devoted  to  a brief  study  of 
the  lower  city,  but  most  of  the  work  will  consist  of  a detailed  study  of 
the  Acropolis  and  its  ruins. 
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ASTRONOMY. 


Lecture  Boom : Pearsons  Hall,  1.  8. 

The  library  contains  many  valuable  works  of  reference  upon 
engineering  and  astronomical  topics  and  copies  of  maps,  profiles, 
contour  maps  and  working  plans  of  every  description.  Students 
studying  astronomy  are  referred  to  meteorology  1. 

1.  Mathematical  Astronomy.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  4.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  is  offered  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  desire  a 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  planetary  motion,  computation  of  eclipses, 
Kepler’s  Laws,  planetary  motion  and  aberration  of  light. 

Text-book — Young’s  General  Astronomy  will  be  followed  in  the 
mathematical  discussions  as  outlined  in  this  course.  . 

2.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  Second  semester.  3 hours.  ] 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors  and  * 

seniors. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  that  amount  of  information 
upon  the  subject  that  may  fairly  be  expected  of  every  “liberally  edu-  * 
cated’’  person.  The  course  does  not  demand  the  peculiar  mathematical 
training  necessary  as  a basis  for  a special  course  in  the  science — only  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry  is  required. 
Theoretical  and  practical  astronomy  are  taught  from  the  text-book, 
supplemented  by  the  use  of  globes,  lantern  slides,  telescopes,  transit  ; 
instruments  and  sextant.  i 

Text-book — Young’s  Manual  of  Astronomy. 


• BIBLE. 

Lecture  Boom:  Burnham  Hall , A.  5.  and  A.  6.  j 


It  is  now  everywhere  recognized  that  biblical  studies  have 
not  only  a rightful,  but  also  a commanding,  place  in  academic 
and  cultural  pursuits  and  that  they  possess  today  as  ever  in 
the  past  the  highest  possible  values  in  ethical  and  spiritual 
ways.  Many  colleges  and  universities,  both  endowed  and  state 
institutions,  have  admitted  biblical  courses  in  their  A.  B.  cur- 
ricula. Drury  College  is  among  the  very  first  of  our  strong 
institutions  to  offer  a Bible  major.  This  has  been  done  after 
mature  deliberation  and  under  the  conviction  that  the  step  is 
abundantly  justified  by  the  intellectual  and  cultural  values  of 
the  work. 


No  special  admission  units  are  required  for  a major 


in 


Bible. 
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1.  The  Four  Gospels.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Open  to  all  students. 

Supplementary  readings  in  contemporary  history,  geography  and 
topography.  Also  harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

2.  Acts  and  Pauline  Epistles.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 
Open  to  all  students. 

3.  Hebrew  History  before  the  Revolution  under  Jeroboam. 

First  semester.  3 hours 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1 and  2.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors 
and  seniors. 

4.  Hebrew  History  from  the  Revolution  under  Jeroboam  to 

Christ.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1,  2 and  3.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors 
and  seniors. 

5.  The  Prophets  of  Israel.  First  semester.  3 hours . 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1,  2,  3 and  4. 

Hebrew  prophecy  is  unique.  It  is  the  most  vital  element  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  is  most  closely  connected  with  Christ  and  the  New 
Testament.  Because  of  the  fundamental  relations  between  Jesus  and 
the  prophets  this  course  and  6 are  considered  supplementary  each  to 
the  other. 

6.  Life  of  Christ.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1 and  2. 

An  investigation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  on  the  basis  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  best  modern  works  on  the  subject. 

7.  The  Bible  as  Literature.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  a general  course  in 

English  literature. 

A predominantly  literary  study  laying  emphasis  on  the  forms  of 
biblical  literature,  its  beauty  and  power  and  spiritual  values.  Text- 
books, lectures  and  illustrative  readings  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. 

8.  Comparative  Religion.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

A study  of  the  history  of  religion  and  of  the  great  ethnic  religions 
in  relation  one  to  another  and  to  Christianity.  Text-book  and  lectures. 

9.  Rules  of  Interpretation.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Open  to  ministerial  students. 

A scientific  study  of  the  laws  of  interpretation  as  applying  to  all 
literature,  but  applied  with  special  reference  to  biblical  literature. 

10.  Hew  Testament  Introduction.  Second  semester. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  3 hours. 

A.  study  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  with  reference  to  their 

occasion,  authorship,  purpose,  literary  style  and  doctrinal  and  historical 
contents.  Supplementary  readings  in  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 
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11.  New  Testament  Theology.  2 hours . 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1,  2,  3,  4 and  10.  Open  to  juniors  and 

seniors. 

12.  History  and  Sociology  of  Missions.  3 hours . 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1 and  2. 

Christianity  as  a civilizing  and  cultural  force.  The  means,  the 
methods  and  the  success  of  the  missionary  evangel  since  the  days  of 
Christ.  The  habits,  customs  and  beliefs  of  non-Christian  peoples  and 
the  transformation  wrought  by  the  missionary.  Modern  missions  and 
the  present  day  “world  problem.’’ 


BIOLOGY. 

Lecture  Boom:  Pearsons  Hall , 2.  11. 

Drawings,  with  full  notes,  are  required  in  all  courses.  Stu- 
dents are  also  required  as  a part  of  this  course  to  collect  all 
local  material  and  are  held  responsible  for  the  care  of  their 
microscopes  and  other  apparatus.  Students,  in  order  to  ber 
recommended  to  teach  biology,  must  elect  at  least  three  years 
work  in  advanced  general  biology. 

Opportunity  for  advanced  and  research  work  in  biology  will 
be  given  to  properly  qualified  students,  when  desired.  Students 
of  biology  are  referred  to  the  department  of  anatomy*.  Pros- 
pective medical  students  are  referred  to  the  suggestions  offered; 
such  students  in  the  section  dealing  with  preparation  for  profes- 

ional  work.t  1 

Two  entrance  units  in  science  are  required  for  a major  in 

biology. 

1.  General  Biology.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  all  students. 

This  is  a general  introductory  course  in  biology.  It  is  especially  j 
suited  to  students  of  language,  agriculture,  geology,  education  and 
psychology,  as  well  as  being  an  introductory  course  to  more  advanced 
work  in  biology.  The  course  is  for  those  who  have  time  for  but  one 
year  of  biology  and  are  anxious  to  gain  a general  knowledge  of  both  I 
the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms.  The  animal  types  studied  in  the  ^ 
laboratory  will  be  some  of  the  more  common  protozoa — the  hydra, 
earthworm,  crayfish  and  the  frog.  The  laboratory  work  on  plants  will  | 
include  a study  of  pleurococcus,  spirogyra,  volvox,  yeasts,  mildews  and 
moulds  from  the  thallophytes,  and  among  the  higher  plants  a liverwort, 
a moss,  a fern  and  the  seed  plants. 

*See  page  50. 

fSee  page  56. 
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3.  Histological  Technic.  First  or  second  semester. 

Prerequisite,  biology  1.  1 to  3 hours. 

Text-books — Guyer’s  Animal  Micrology ; Chamberlain’s  Plant  His- 
tology and  Lee’s  Vade  Mecum. 

Agriculture.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  biology  1 and  chemistry  1. 

Recitation  and  laboratory  the  first  semester.  Laboratory  and 
field  work  the  second  semester. 

7.  Agricultural  Botany.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  biology  1. 

Text-book — Percival’s  Agricultural  Botany. 

9.  General  Botany.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors. 
Required  of  pre-medical  students. 

The  morphology,  classification  and  evolution  of  the  thallophytes, 
bryophytes,  pteridophytes  and  spermatophytes  are  studied.  A number 
of  experiments  in  elementary  physiology  are  performed  by  each  student. 
Ecological  relations  are  studied  on  field  trips. 

Text-book — Bergen  and  Davis’  Manual  and  Principles  of  Botany. 

References— Campbell’s  University  Text-book  of  Botany;  Coulter’s 
Plants;  Sachs’  Text-book  of  Botany;  and  Bessey’s  Botany;  Advanced 
Course;  Vine’s  Student’s  Text-book  of  Botany. 

11.  Plant  Physiology.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  biology  3 and  9. 

A study  of  the  processes  and  functions  of  plant  organs  with  illus- 
trative experiments.  This  course  is  of  special  value  to  students  of 

agriculture. 

13.  General  Morphology.  Throughout  the  year.  8 hours. 

Prerequisite,  biology  3 and  9. 

Morphology  of  thallophytes,  bryophytes,  pteridophytes  and  sper- 
inatophytes. 

15.  General  Bacteriology.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1 and  biology  9 and  21. 

Text-book  Heinemann’s  Laboratory  Guide  in  Bacteriology  and 
Jordon’s  General  Bacteriology . 

17.  Entomology.  Second  semester.  2 or  3 hours . 

No  prerequisite. 

Text-book — Kellogg’s  Insects. 

19.  Ornithology.  Second  semester.  t 2 or  3 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors. 

One  hundred  birds,  including  the  winter  and  summer  residents  and 
migrants  of  Greene  county,  are  studied,  with  lectures  on  mimicry,  migra- 
tion, sexual  dimorphism,  nesting,  food  of  birds  and  economic  relations. 
Uso  instruction  is  given  upon  the  preparation  of  skins  and  mounts.  The 
ield  work  is  the  most  important  part  of  this  course. 

Text-book— Chapman’s  Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America. 
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21.  General  Zoology.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors  j 
and  seniors.  Required  of  pre-medical  students. 

This  course  involves  the  study  of  representatives  of  the  principal 
phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  work  will  be  mainly  laboratory, 
together  with  recitations  and  lectures  on  classification  and  general 
biological  laws. 

Text-book — Pratt’s  Vertebrate  and  Invertebrate  Zoology ; Hert- 
wig’s  Zoology;  Thompson’s  Outlines  of  Zoology;  Hegner’s  College 
Zoology. 

23.  Vertebrate  Embryology.  First  semester.  3 hours . 

Prerequisite,  biology  3 and  21.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Required  of  pre-medical  students. 

This  course  consists  of  a study  of  the  segmentation  of  the  frog  s 
eggs  and  the  development  of  the  chick  through  the  first  four  days  of  incu- 
bation, with  stress  upon  the  formation  of  the  germ  layers,  and  the  disse4* 
tion  of  ten  and  fifteen  m m.  pigs.  This  course  is  given  in  alternate  years,: 
Text-books — Lillie’s  Outline  of  the  Embryology  of  the  Chick  and  Pig * 
Lillie’s  Development  of  the  Chick;  Minot’s  Laboratory  Text-book  of  Em- 
bryology; McMurrick’s  Development  of  the  Human  Body. 

25.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  Second  semester.  3 hours < 

Prerequisite,  biology  23.  Open  to  janiois  and  senioisi 

Required  of  pre-medical  students. 

Representatives  of  the  class  of  vertebrates  are  dissected.  The 
digestive,  circulatory,  nervous,  excretory  and  reproductive  systems  are 
carefully  worked  out  and  also  the  muscular  and  skeletal  systems  of  th^ 
cat.  This  course  is  given  in  alternate  years.  i 

Text-book — Pratt’s  Vertebrate  Zoology,  Kingsley’s  Veriebrm | 

Zoology.  | 

27.  Genetics.  First  semester.  # hours l 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors. 

30.  Research.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours\ 

CHEMISTRY. 

Lecture  Boom : Pearsons  Hall , 1.  3. 

The  courses  in  chemistry  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  ol 
three  classes  of  students:  those  who  wish  a general  knowledge 
of  the  science  with  the  breadth  of  view  and  enrichment  of  life 
which  it  brings;  those  who  wish  to  major  in  chemistry;  and 
those  expecting  to  study  chemical  engineering. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  G.  Henry  Whitcomb  ol 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  unusually  good  facilities  for  chemica 
work  are  offered  and  the  laboratories  are  well  equipped,  elevei 
rooms  being  given  over  to  this  department. 

■I 
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chemistry .6ntranCe  “ SCi6nCe  "e  Iequired  for  a “ 

0De! ' ToT  femiStly-  Thr°U«h0Ut  the  ^ hours. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Required  in  the  fresh- 

T£?££?L  la,“di”s  10  "‘ior  in  “ep*  “h 

Lectures,  demonstrations  and  recitation « uxr^  v, 
eral  laboratory  work,  two  hours  p j w ' k P€1'  W6ek;  Sen’ 

for  all  other  chemistry  courses  h \ Th'S  C°UrSe  1S  a Prere(iuisite 

student  a thorough  general  k IfS.°b,ec‘  18  tw°-fold-  first,  to  give  the 

•srcsfjs,  rt'r  “ 

science;  and  second  to  u ■ ± 111  ^1S  or  any  other 

touching  cl^rrtt  l:terCX;1Z  a SUbj6Ct  °f  interest  “d  — • 
Text-book — Remsen’s  College  Chemistry 

r,eTZtCh^T  Tb,'“*h““*  “■  7°».  « ».«, 

fresh  erequisite>  one  admission  unit  in  chemistry.  Open  to 
freshmen  and  sophomores.  ^ 

T*  > * *-««  i.™ 

r “ i.  s‘m- 

LSSnSfi  frgrr  t-  6 

ind  seniors.  7 2‘  °pen  to  soPh°mores,  juniors 

aborlrTlnd  t?he0lllhs\“om.IS  D urin^""  r"  part'  fT  “ ^ 

eing  required  for  eat  Ws  ere  Hhe V2 TT’  * ^ “ 

b makes  such  a course  - weTr^xx:-t 

■epared  byU  Tac^  student1*1  Attend  2 Wh'Ch  “ ,written  PaPer  is 

id  solving  of  simple  chemical  problems  ^The^tl,*116  Wrjting  of  reactions 
Hd  and  its  application  shown  ^ °f  S°'Ution  “ di.s- 

Prer^uSfJh01161?'17-  Thr0Ugh°Ut  the  year-  * hours. 
lid  sen'oT  7 1 °r  2‘  °Pen  t0  Comoros,  juniors 

This  is  a shortened  combination  of  courses  3 and  s T*  • • 
students  who  desire  some  knowledge  of  both  „ m ?•'  18  Intended 

le  analysis,  but  who  do  not  feel  that  the  ■ *•  quahtatlve  and  quantita- 

;rk.  Students  maiori ng  in  eh  f 18  t,me  for  the  more  complete 

partment  prefers  that  all  stud^to  take^he TuY^  C°UrSe’  a"d  the 

is  possible.  t e fu  er  courses  3 and  8 when 
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3 hours. 

5 Assaying.  Second  semester. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  3 or  4.  Open  to  sophomores  juniors 
and  seniors.  Required  in  the  sophomore  year  of  the  pre-ehemre 

"ISC 

Weirin’ ha!d  rlouS.  ^"student  is  taught  to  work  rationaily 
and  to  avoid  a blind  following  of  directions. 

6 Organic  Chemistry.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1 or  2.  Open  to  juniors  “d  j 

Required  in  the  junior  year  of  pre-chemical  engineering  and 

PreIe*ures  a^TaWtory  work,  ^he  «e^ 

^quently4 Served!  “^appUcation”  of°  organic  chemistry  to  modern 

industrial  life  is  constantly  kept  m view, 
organic  preparations  are  made  and  studied, 
discussed. 

Text-book- — Cohen. 

7.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 


A considerable  number  of, 
Papers  in  the  journals  are 


Throughout  the  year. 

6 hours 


Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A continuation  of  chemistry  6. 
Text-book — Holleman. 


Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 


lexi-uuuh  

8 Quantitative  Analysis.  Throughout  the  year. 
Prerequisite,  chemistry  3.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  to  ^tis  a| 

of  analytical  chemistry.  The  wor  as  hich  are  representative  of  th 

caned  upon  to  perform.  | 

The  work  is  arranged  so  that  a definite  "" ^in  the  usm 
hour’s  credit.  The  results  must  be  accepted  by  tl 

‘“rulrt^OnfrcLre'hoTper  week  is  devoted  to  writing  equatioi 

and  FirsThlr.  (1)  Analysis  of  barium  chloride  mixture. 

(2)  Analysis  of  iron  mixture  q solutions  a| 

Second  hour.  (1)  Standar  80  u 1 ' reagents  determine 

made:  the  percentage  strength  of  four  sneu  g 
(2)  Determination  of  chlorine  by  silver  ni  ra  e. 

Third  hour.  Analysis  of  limcBtona . > chromium. 

Fourth  hour.  Determination  ( ) PP  ’ . oxygen,  ammonia  &l 
Fifth  hour.  Special  determinations,  chlorine,  oxygen, 

nitric  acid. 
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Sixth  hour.  (1)  Analysis  of  solder;  (2)  lead  ore 

F^h  ^0Ur:  »ttermination  (1)  zinc;  (2)  sulphur. 

T^\and  h °UrS*  CompIete  analysis  of  insoluble  silicate. 
Tenth  hour.  Determination  (1)  arsenic;  2)  titanium. 

From  two  to  eight  additional  hours  may  be  selected  from  special 
analytical  methods  (chemistry  9).  p 

9.  Special  Analytical  Methods.  Throughout  the  year. 

6 hozivs 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  8.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

, ™‘SrTrk  ,is  in‘ended  for  students  desiring  a more  complete  knowl- 
ge  of  practical  analysis.  To  obtain  a year’s  credit,  the  student  will  do 
work  in  two  or  three  of  the  following  subjects: 

a Sanitary  Water  Analysis.  The  bearing  of  such  an  analysis  on 
.nsisted  uPon.SUPP  y * d‘SCUSSed’  and  a careftl1  interpretation  of  results  is 

b Ultimate  Organic  Analysis.  A new  Bunsen  furnace  has  been  nut 
m place  and  the  usual  determinations  will  be  made 

tionsCareCreiuiredC<>7Ce  and  intelIi^‘  ^erpreta- 

„v  * E[ect/°- Analysis.  The  neatness,  accuracy  and  rapidity  with 

increasfag^nteres^aiid*  valued  °f  ™a 1 a“d 

Text-book — E.  F.  Smith. 

Rfl  - 6 Mln^1  Analysis.  Opportunity  is  here  afforded  for  a careful 

TloZL' ^“in1h‘:erS:tUentS  * ^ 

10.  [Physical  Chemistry.]  First  semester.  3 hours. 

rerequisite,  physics  1 and  chemistry  8.  Open  to  juniors 

pernors.  rimanly  for  pre-chemical  engineering  students. 

>nd  lecture  ro™  Is  S‘Udied  “ the  laborato^ 

Text-book-— Harry  C.  Jones. 

11.  [Industrial  Chemistry.]  Throughout  the  year,  d hours. 

, . . ecl“lsite>  chemistry  8.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

lmanly  for  pre-chemical  engineering  students. 

I he  application  of  chemistry  to  our  modern  industrial  life  is  studies 
TZ™  and  AS  far  as  practical,  ins^Iio  “ 

Text-book — Thorpe. 

12.  Physiological  Chemistry.  Second  semester.  3 hours 

equireTof'n16’  6'  °pen  to  Juniors  and  seniors, 

equired  of  pre-medical  students. 

'otebb^0f  a.°r^  ,WOlk  Wlth  recitations  and  quizzes.  Milk,  urine  egg 
tissues  * salivary arbohydrates  are  studied,  together  with  the  chemistry 
Cl  y’uP  ereSl,C  and  gastric  digestion. 

burton’s  ««  ™ 
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13.  [Photo  Chemistry.]  Second  semester. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1. 

This  course  is  given  in  the  attempt  to  supply  the  demand  for  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  underlying  the  taking,  making  an 
finishing  of  negatives  and  prints. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE. 

For  courses  formerly  described  under  this  heading,  see 
Greek  14  and  15. 

COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY. 

Lecture  Boom : Burnham  Ball,  A.  9. 

1.  General  Linguistics.  Second  semester.  3 hours 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors 
This  course  is  introductory  and  is  intended  for  students  of  a llah 
euage  departments.  The  main  work  consists  of  a discussion 
ing  subjects:  a Origin  ard  nature : of  hingu: ^^classification  <| 

‘w6:: l TioZ d ch: a Comparative  philology;  / Morphological  clasi 

European  languages.  » 

DRAWING. 

Drafting  Boom:  Fearsons  Hall , 1.  4 

1.  Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing  ^ how 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  » 
ouired  in  the  freshman  year  of  all  pre-engineermg  students. 

The  work  forms  a very  valuable  preparation  for  sketching,  design 
and  draughting  in  engineering  pursuit,  and  is  of  great  service  to  . 
teacher  and  lecturer. 

2.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Second  semester.  ~ 

Prerequisite,  drawing  1.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomo 

Required  in  the  freshman  year  of  all  engineering  students 
This  course  is  a continuation  of  course  1.  Special  attention  is  g 
to  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing. 

3.  Perspective  Drawing.  First  semester. 

Prerequisite,  drawing  1,  2,  or  their  equivalent. 

Especially  intended  for  those  working  towards  engineering  oi  ar<J 

tecture. 


First  semester.;, 
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4.  Topographical  Drawing.  Second  semester.  s hours. 
-Prerequisite,  drawing  3. 


This  course  consists  in  practice  in  copying  enlarging-  an  a • 

plat,  line  and  brush  shading,  tinting  and  prLtice  w!th  the  pantograpT® 


EDUCATION. 

Lecture  Loom : Burnham  Ball,  B.  6 and  C.  8. 

The  following  courses  have  been  arranged  primarily  for  stu- 
dents  who  intend  to  teach,  but  the  first  three  are  so  broadly 
cultural  that  others  need  not  hesitate  to  elect  them.  Any  of 
■ these  three  will  help  to  prepare  for  the  responsibilities  of  fam- 
system6  citizenship  in  its  relation  to  the  public  school 

A major  in  education  will  meet  the  requirements  in  pro- 
fessional  training  for  teacher’s  training  class  work  in  high 

education  ° SPGCial  admissi0n  units  are  required  for  a major  in 

and  8 e'eCting  W°rk  Under  the  department  of  education, 

and  intending  to  teach,  are  referred  to  the  suggestions  given 

such^students  under  the  heading,  “Preparation  for  Professional 

1.  Descriptive  Psychology.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

bee  philosophy  1. 

2.  Educational  Psychology.  Second  semester.  S hours 

of  all^TT1!0’  Phll0S0phy  L °PeD  ^ sophomores.  Required 
of  all  candidates  for  a state  teacher’s  certificate 

special  “al“e  to  t “s'  Thfjt  "dT"  P?bW  “ PSych°Iogy  of 
prominent.  Modern  methods  of  m t-8”  aw®  ,of  mental  development  are 
used.  °f  makmg  psychlc  tests  “e  explained  and 

3.  [History  of  Education.]  First  semester.  3 hours 

isr 

g on  present  day  educational  problems 

4.  [Secondary  Schools.]  Second  semester.  , hours 

1Z2Z m ’ „°?  7ear  °f  PSyCh°l0g^  0mitted  in  1914-15! 

Of  secondary  schools.  ^ culnculum’  organization  and  leading  problems 


See 


Page  55 
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5.  Principles  of  Education.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  one  year  of  psychology.  Education  3 should 

precede  it.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A more  critical  and  philosophical  review  of  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine. of  the  makers  of  our  modern  education.  This  should  lead  the 
student  to  build  for  himself  an  educational  creed,  thus  laying  a scientific 
foundation  for  his  practical  work. 

6.  School  Administration.  Second  semester.  3 hours 

Prerequisite,  one  year  of  psychology.  .... 

A study  of  school  organization,  discipline,  methods  of  statistical  inves 

tigation,  records  and  reports. 

7.  Methods  and  Observations.  First  semester.  ' 3 hours. 
Prerequisite,  one  year  of  psychology  and  one  year  of  edu- 

cation.  Open  to  seniors. 

This  course  is  more  strictly  vocational.  AH  that  has  gone  before  if 
applied  to  the  concrete  problems  of  teaching. 

8.  Teaching.  First  or  second  semester. 

No  college  credit. 

Prerequisite,  one  year  of  psychology  and  one  year  of  edu 
cation.  Open  to  seniors.  Bequired  of  all  candidates  for  i 
state  teacher ’s  certificate. 


The  student  is  required  to  teach  a class  in  the  training  school ^ 
exnert  supervision  for  eighteen  weeks.  As  far  as  possible  the  studer, 
will  teach  in  the  department  of  his  major.  Lesson  plans  and  readings  , 
the  method  of  his  subject  will  supplement  the  class-room  work. 


6 hour 


9.  Methods  in  Latin.  Throughout  the  year. 

Open  to  seniors  majoring  in  Latin. 

See  Latin  10. 

10.  Methods  in  Science.  Second  semester.  J nour 

Open  to  seniors  majoring  in  one  of  the  sciences. 

This  course  deals  with  laboratory  management  ^d  methods  in  bi 
logy,  botany,  chemistry,  physics,  physical  geography  and  zoo  gy. 

11.  Methods  in  Mathematics.  First  semester.  3 hour 
Open  to  seniors  majoring  in  mathematics. 

See  mathematics  19. 

12.  Methods  in  English.  First  semester.  3 how 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  majoring  in  W^° 

L Ts followed  by  (1)  an  examination  of  the  English  Classics  requir 
foi  College  entrance,  and  (2)  a course  in  story  telling  for  the  Lib  | 
Children’s  Hour. 
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13.  Genetics.  First  semester. 
See  Biology  27. 


2 hours. 


14.  Child  Psychology.  Second  semester.  2 hours 

Prerequisite,  biology  27.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

to  the  ad«.tyst°afgeb0th  *****  “*  PSyChiC  *»»  »irth  through 

15.  Religious  Pedagogy.  Second  semester.  g hours 

Sundfynsachoorti0n  °*  PSyCh°l0gy  aDd  educatio“  to  ‘h«  Problems  of  the 


ENGLISH. 

Lecture  Rooms : Burnham  Hall,  A.  11  and  A.  16. 

The  English  department  offers  nine  courses,  four  of  which 
deal  primarily  with  English  language— English  1,  2,  3,  and  9— 

and  five  of  which  deal  primarily  with  English  literature— Eng- 
lish 4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  8 

Any  student  wishing  to  major  in  English  must  elect  mathe- 
matics in  his  freshman  year  unless  he  can  present  four  years 
of  Latin  or  two  years  of  Latin  and  two  of  German  for  en- 
ranee.  If  he  presents  four  units  in  Latin  he  must  take  in 
college  either  two  years  of  one  ancient  language  or  one  year 
mathematics  and  two  years  each  of  two  modern  languages- 
or  he  may  omit  mathematics  and  ancient  languages  by  taking 
two  years  of  one  and  four  of  another  modern  language,  pro 
heT^a?  had  mathematies  throughout  his  secondary  school 
e‘,  ,he  Presents  only  two  years  of  Latin  for  entrance 
e must  take  mathematics  in  his  freshman  year  and  two  years 
Latin  and  two  years  of  one  modern  language  in  college. 

The  attention  of  students  desiring  to  elect  courses  in  Eng- 

t Zm  !°  f 6ek  14  aDd  15’  Which  be  runted  in  pat 

faior  must  submit  one  theme  each  semester  (of  not 
f than  1’°00  words)  t0  English  department  for  criticism 

T*  Sobmit  a Carefully  prePared  typewritten 
aems  (of  not  less  than  2,500  words)  on  or  before  the  first  of 

»chTvea?efrge  S‘  ndgeH  °f  $15  and  $12  are  awarded 

leaking  eXC6llence  in  EaSlisb  composition  and  public 
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I.  English  Language. 

1.  Rhetoric.  Throughout  the  year.  7 hours. 

Prerequisite,  three  entrance  units  in  English.  Required  of 

all  freshmen. 

This  course  is  prerequisite  to  all  work  in  English  literature. 

The  principles  of  exposition,  argumentation,  narration  and  description 
are  studied.  Weekly  themes  are  written  and  criticised.  Practice  in  oral 
composition  is  given  in  which  purity  of  diction  and  freedom  of  expres- 
sion are  emphasized. 

2.  Argumentation.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  1.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 

This  is  a course  in  argumentative  writing,  brief  drawing  and  debat- 
ing The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a knowledge  of  the  laws  of  clear  and 
logical  thinking.  Each  student  is  required  to  draw  an  assigned  number 
of  briefs  and  to  write  and  deliver  forensics  thereon.  Formal  debating  is- 
required  in  the  latter  part  of  the  semester. 

3.  Public  Speaking.  Second  semester.  3 hours.' 

Prerequisite,  English  1.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors.  , 

History  of  oratory.  Advanced  training  in  voice,  mind,  body  and) 
emotions  of  the  orator.  Each  student  is  required  to  commit  and  deliver 
parts  of  the  best  orations  that  embody  the  various  phases  of  persuasion. 
A careful  study  of  oratorical  style  is  made.  Each  student  is  required  to 
write  and  deliver  one  or  more,  orations  during  the  semester. 

9.  Debates  and  Orations.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours.; 

Open  to  intercollegiate  orators  and  debaters. 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  debates) 
and  orations,  and  includes  preparatory  debating  on  the  questions  to  be,, 
considered  in  the  intercollegiate  contests.  j 

II.  English  Literature.  i* 

4.  History  of  English  Literature  from  Chaucer  to  the 
Victorian  Poets.  Throughout  the  year.  ® /tows. 

Prerequisite,  English  1.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 
Required  of  all  students  before  graduation. 

This  course  gives  an  introduction  to  English  literature  and  forms  a 
working  basis  for  all  subsequent  study  of  special  period.  Moody  and 
Lovett's  History  of  English  Literature  is  used  as  a text,  and  m this  con 
nection  the  masterpieces  of  the  successive  periods  are  taken  up  a 
examined  critically.  During  the  first  semester  the  literature  from  Chaucei 

to  Milton  is  studied,  and  in  the  second  semester  careful  attention  is S 

to  classicism  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  romanticism  of  the  n netee 
century.  Every  member  of  the  class  is  required  to  submit  one  them 
not  less  than  one  thousand  words  each  semester. 
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,.JLTI“  EnS"Sh  N°V'1  »'  ““  »<”««•*>■  Century.  R„t 

Prerequisite,  English  4.  Open  to  junior,.  ’ 

Stevensol  Zn  beTtudied  tiUclllT “‘‘f  writers  of  from  Scott  to 

that  this  wi,l  enahie  the  student  t0  seiect  foThis  o”  * * h°Ped 

real  value.  Ct  lor  hls  own  reading  works  of 

'•  x>.rrsr0r^xi  ^0^  r; 

Literary  Criticism;  W Raleitrh’s  The  p ’ »T'  Johnson  s Elements  of 

English  Novel;  J.  s.  Clark’s  English  P Novel;  Sidney  Lanier’s  The 

English  Prose . ^ Pr0Se  Wrlters  «“*  Minto’s  Manual  of 

(6)  6Thea EnJith^1?11  Essayists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
semester.6  P°etS  °f  the  ”»«•««*  Century.  Secorn, 

Prerequisite,  English  5.  Open  to  juniors.  * ^ 

attention  is  given  to ‘the  mXorthT ^ea'ts^nd'sSuer11  6SPeCiaI 

mestl;.  SeV6n  °f  ShakeS»eare’s  Greatest  Dramas.  ‘ First  se- 
Prerequisite,  English  4.  Open  to  seniors.  * 

The  ^mlZyZZZZsLZteZmZ  "/  ?ra™atic  Moulton’s 

Shahespeare;  ^ 0/ 

8.  Tennyson  and  Browning  siportn/i 

Prerequisite,  Engii.h  J*.' 

fenmn'nm”  is^arefuhy  ^tudied^^Th7  dramas^of  Ten  reVieWed’  and  “In 
‘P-  Thorough  and  critical  study  i 'nl  Te“n^»“  are  also  taken 

•e...  ..4  p,„.  P„,„,  „« 


PINE  ARTS. 

The  Studio. 

L Practical  Art.  Throughout  the  year. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 


6 hours. 


uivalent  to  a one  ^““elour  ZZ  ^ ^ *°  make  a fa” 
the  maximum  credi{  and  n h lege  course.  Six  semester  hours 

8 than  the  maximum.  “ ‘ * wdI  be  S'ven  for  an  amount 
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hours. 


2.  History  of  Greek  Art.  Throughout  the  year 
No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  does  not  presuppose  a knowledge  of  Greek.  11  al“s  t0 
give  a systematic  view  of  the  development  of  cmlmat.on  m Greek  lands^ 
The  treatment  will  he  historical,  *.  each  of  the  great  P«"°d* 
art  (the  Aegean,  the  Geometric,  the  Archaic,  the  Classical  and  the  Hellen 
S c wilt  he  treated  separately  in  their  chronological  sequence.  In  each 
period  the  history  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  will  he  outlined. 
The  object  of  the  course  is  essentially  practical. 

3.  [History  of  Greek  Vase  Painting.]  First  semester. 
No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  does  not  presuppose  a knowledge  of  Gree  , an  a™s 
give  a systematic  view  of  the  development  of  Greek  vase  pamtmg  from  the 
Neolithic  to  the  Hellenistic  period;  that  is,  from  the  ear  le 

«on  with  the  great  Attic  painters,  the  broader  questions  of  the  interP™ 
tation  of  subjects  and  the  development  of  mythological  types  will  be 

studied. 


hours. 


4.  Sacred  Art.  Second  semester. 

Ot)en  to  iuniors  and  seniors. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  give  a survey  of  the  literature, 
; ' R Hu.;  Es3ays  on  arl  ...  made  a.  basis  Of  * senes  of  lee- 

srt  £Z  ■»: 

studied.  ( 

This  course  alternates  with  English  o.  ( 


GEOLOGY. 

Lecture  Loom-.  Pearsons  Hall,  3.  11. 

The  department  of  geology  at  Drury  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  provide  excellent  training  in  geology.  T e 
Hon  of  the  college  is  in  itself  a decided  advantage  for  Mi 
study  of  physiographic,  structural,  historical  and  eeono® 
Sr  to  ordi  to  utilize  tli.  *»  toe  utmort 

Lies?  own.  a Field  Station  to,  Geology  .1  Omydon  SpnW 
where  many  features  of  geolegie  iut.r.et  eee.r.  For  ■■■<»! 
study  tie  departmeut  possess..  Tie  Edward  M.  SJ>  > 
seum  of  Palaeontology  and  Mineralogy.  I aeologi 

library  containing  the  reports  of  the  national  and  state  geolog 

cal  surveys. 


Courses  of  Instruction. 
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The  culture  group  major  is  designed  for  students  who  wish 
a liberal  college  course  and  desire  more  geology  than  is  pro- 
vided  for  m other  culture  groups.  The  pre-professional  major 
°r  th°Se  Wh°  are  l00kl“S  forward  to  posi- 
teachers  *£2^  ^ minhlg  °r  aS 

geology0  entranCe  UnitS  in  SCienee  are  squired  for  a major  in 

1.  General  Geology.  Throughout  the  year.  q hours. 

Required  of  all  students  majoring  in  geology. 

Ths  course  is  intended  to  give  a general  survey  of  the  field  of 
and  at  the  same  time  ^y  the  foundation  for  further  study  in  it 

™ Common  rock-forming  minerals,  type  fossils  and  geologic  and 
topographic  map  interpretation  are  studied  in  the  laboratory 

Text-book  College  Geology,  Chamberlain  and  Salisbury. 

2.  Historical  Geology.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 
Prerequisites,  geology  1 and  biology  1 or  chemistry  1 
Required  of  all  students  majoring  in  geology 

S ~ ™ -*isss  jars 

Text-book  Earth  History,  Vols.  II,  III,  Chamberlain  and  Salisbury. 

3.  Advanced  Physiography.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 
Prerequisites,  geology  1,  chemistry  1 or  biology  1 

hys2rLrrSTh1irieWS  the  g,e0nSiC  Pr0CeSSeS  fr0m  the  of  View  of 

ad  emphasizing  the  refe'Tce  wo^k  ^ °V ^ teXt 

ISS*  pr— • The  1— 

owmam  b°°kS  ^ Evinced  Physiography,  Salisbury;  Forest  Physiography, 

4.  Mineralogy.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours 

Prerequisite,  geology  1,  chemistry  1. 

>n  and  then  seplratdy ’ for  ‘Ltminabon”7’  “ gr°UPS  f°r  reC°S'li‘ 

Text-book  Manual  of  Mineralogy,  Dana,  1912. 
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6 hours. 


5.  Economic  Geology.  Throughout  the  year. 

Prerequisite,  geology  2. 

This  course  considers  the  theories  of  origin,  distribution  and  use  of 

SheetTeax7-boXs-1'conomic  Geology,  Ries;  Mineral  Deposits,  Lindgren. 

6.  Field  Geology.  Throughout  the  year. 

Prerequisites  and  hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  instructor 

This  vicinity  presents  many  interesting  problems  in  several  phases  of 
geology  course  is  intended  to  develop  the  investtgat.ve  spmt  of  the 

student  in  original  study. 

7 Geological  Literature.  Throughout  the  year.  4 hours. 
Prerequisites,  geology  2,  and  pursuing  some  course  in 

geology.  , 

This  is  a reading  course,  being  a weekly  review  of  the  present  day 
geological  literature  as  found  in  the  magazines  and  government  geologtcal 

* ' " g.  Soil  Physics  and  Chernies.  First  semester.  3 hours. 


Prerequisites,  chemistry  1,  biology  1. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  in  agriculture.  It  ““hfem  . 
rock  history,  rock  composition  and  decomposition  the 
soil  testing  and  classification  and  the  uses  of  so, Is.  Pr«c 
laboratory  work  is  carried  on  m connection  with  the  cours  . 


german. 

Lecture  Boom : Burnham  Hall,  A.  3. 

In  the  German  language  and  literature  a consecutive  course. 

. o rri.^  mn.i,  bos  been  planned:  to  enable 


in  the  ijerman  language  — 

of  four  years  is  offered.  The  work  has  been  planned:  to  enab 

the  student  to  read  the  language  so  that  he  can  avail  hi 
of  the  rich  store  of  German  thought;  to  acquire  some , prac  ice 
in  German  composition  and  conversation;  to  make  a critic 
study  of  a number  of  masterpieces,  both  m prose  and  po  y, 
and  to  give  the  student  a general  knowledge  of  the  history  of 

GeTtud“^ing  to  major  in  German  must  present  at 
least  two  entrance  units  in  Greek  or  in  Latin  and  two  units  in 
German.  — 


* Students  intending  to  become  candidates  for  a Ph  D.  degree  are 
reminded  that  a reading  knowledge  of  German  is  required. 


Courses  of  Instruction. 
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1.  Elementary  German.  Throughout  the  year.  7 hours 
No  prerequisite.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores 

This  ,s  beginning  work  offered  for  those  who  have  not  taken  h,Vh 
school  German,  and  hence  cannot  enter  the  regular  froeh 
German.  This  course  includes  drill  in  pronunciation  gra^T  compost 
tion,  memorizing  familiar  poems  and  the  reading  of  a number  nf  ^ t 
stories.  One  of  the  four  weekly  hours  consist  of  unprepared  work  Th 
fore  the  credit  allowed  for  the  course  is  seven  semester  tours 

2.  Intermediate  German.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 
Prerequisite,  German  1 or  its  equivalent.  Open  to  fresh- 
men and  sophomores. 

This  is  the  regular  freshman  German  course  ti,„  . . 

the  reading  of  short  stories  and  at  least  one  novel  and one 
the  German  classics,  drill  in  grammar  and  prose  composition 

3.  Advanced  German.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours 
Prerequisite,  German  2 or  its  equivalent.  Open  to  sopho- 

mores,  juniors  and  seniors.  P 

Selections  from  recent  writers,  such  as  FnMa  * 

Sudermann,  are  studied.  ’ “ da’  Hauptma““ 

4.  Critical  Study  of  German  Classics.  First  semester. 

Prerequisite,  German  3.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniofs.^™' 
Selections  from  Lessing.  Schiller  and  Goethe  are  studied  critically. 

5.  German  Lyrics  and  History  of  German  Literature  Sec- 

ond  semester.  1 * oec 

Prerequisite,  German  3.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.^’ 
GermanTteratoe.^  ^ ^ “ COnnection  with  a brief  history  of 

6.  Advanced  German  Composition.  Second  semester. 

0e™“  3-  Of  •»  juniors 

Ihemss  With  tht  dis.u^onV.pe^l  wpics "‘t<’  Ger“an  a,Kl  °risiual 


GREEK. 

Lecture  Boom : Burnham  Hall,  A.  9. 

irranved  °f  instruction  offered  in  Greek  subjects  are 

vith  the  ciLTcair:  t0tfUdentS  Wh°  Wi8h  t0  become  familiar 
iart  of  a liberal  angUage  and  llterature  as  an  essential 

n leek  to  st  ,d  T rj  t0  StUdentS  Wh°  wish  to 

, students  studying  for  the  ministry;  and  to  stu- 
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dents  without  a knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  who  wish  to 
become  acquainted  with  Greek  art  and  literature.  The  aim  of 
the  department  is  to  impart  as  much  of  the  practical,  disci- 
plinary and  cultural  values  to  be  gained  from  the  study  of  the 
language  and  literature  as  may  be  possible  in  each  individual 

case.  . , . . 

Students  intending  to  major  in  Greek  must  present  at  least 

four  entrance  units  in  Latin  or  two  units  in  Latin  and  two  units 


in  urieexv-. 

Students  who  wish  to  know  something  of  Greek  literature, 
independently  of  the  Greek  language,  are  referred  to  courses 
14  and  15.  The  courses  in  fine  arts,  archaeology  and  compara- 
tive philology  are  also  closely  allied  to  this  department.  ■ 

Students  desiring  to  compete  for  Rhodes  Scholarships  will 
find  ample  opportunity  for  preparation  in  the  courses  as  out- 

lme<The  R L.  Goode  prize  of  twenty  dollars  is  regularly  offered 
by  the  department  to  the  student  of  Greek  5 who  gains  the 
highest  grade  in  work  done  in  Attic  tragedy.  . 


1 Beginning  Greek.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  freshmen  who  enter  college 
without  preparation  in  Greek  and  offers  opportunity  of  making  good  the 
Toss  during  their  college  course.  It  is  also  open  as  an  elective  to  such  . 
sophomores  and  juniors  as  expect  to  do  two  full  years  wor  m •• 

The  rate  of  progress  will  be  rapid,  conditioned  solely  on  a thoroug 
mastery  of  the  elements  of  the  language.  The  read.ng  of  Xenophons, 
Anabasis  will  begin  the  second  semester. 

2 Xenophon.  (Anabasis,  books  II-IV,  or  Cyropaedia.  ) ‘ 

* 3 hours,  j 

First  semester.  n i 

Prerequisite,  two  admission  units  in  Greek  or  Greek  1. 

A thorough  review  of  Greek  grammar  with  exercises  in  prose  com- 

P 3.  Homer.  (Selections  from  the  Iliad.)  Second  semester. 


Tt  /l/l/l'C 


Prerequisite,  Greek  2 or  an  equivalent. 

Due  attention  will  he  given  to  the  language,  verse  and  poetic  qual 

ties  of  Homer.  „ 

4 Plato.  (The  Apology , with  selections  from  nto 

3 hours. 

Phaedo.)  First  semester. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  3 or  an  equivalent. 

A brief  outline  of  pre-Socratic  philosophy,  the  Socratic  schools  and 
study  of  Athenian  court  procedure. 


Courses  of  Instruction. 
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5.  Greek  Tragedy:  Sophocles,  Aeschylus.  (Selected  Plays.) 

Second  semester.  g hours 

Prerequisite,  Greek  4. 

History  of  tragedy  and  a study  of  the  Greek  theatre. 

6.  [Greek  Historians]:  Thucydides  and  Herodotus.  First 

semester-  S hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  5. 

The  major  portion  of  the  semester  will  be  given  to  Thucydides  and 
the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  its  causes,  events  and  results.  In 
.connection  with  the  reading  of  selections  from  Herodotus,  a study  of  the 
Ionic  dialect  will  be  made. 


7.  (Greek  Comedy]:  Aristophanes,  ( Clouds  and  Frogs.) 
Second  semester.  j hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  6. 


8.  Attic  Orators.  Lysias  (Selected  Orations) ; Isocrates 
(Panegyricus) . First  semester.  g hours . 

Prerequisite  Greek  5. 

Lysias,  exemplar  of  the  “plain  style,”  illustrates  the  straightforward, 
practical  oratory.  Isocrates,  exemplar  of  the  “middle  style,”  illustrates 
the  epideictic  rhetoric  and  florid  oratory. 


9.  The  Melic  Poets  of  Greece.  (Selections.) 
mester. 


Second  se- 
3 hours. 


Prerequisite,  Greek  6. 

The  principal  fragments  of  the  great  lyric  poets,  Aleman,  Alcaeus, 
Soppho,  Anacreon,  Simonides,  Stesichorus,  etc.,  followed  by  longer  selec- 
tions  from  Pindar. 


10.  [Greek  Oratory.]  Demosthenes.  {Be  Corona,  with 

selections  from  other  orations.)  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  5. 

Selections  from  other  orators,  for  sake  of  comparison,  and  from  the 
literary  critics,  especially  Dionysius  Halicarnasseus. 

11.  [Greek  Philosophy.]  Second  semester.  s hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  6. 

Plato:  selections  from  the  Republic  and  other  works.  Aristotle: 
Nicomachean  Ethics.  Brief  outline  of  the  Socratic  Schools. 

12.  New  Testament  Greek.  The  Gospels.  Throughout  the 

^ear‘  . . 1 6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  1 or  its  equivalent. 

Required  of  pre-theological  students. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark  will  be  made  the  basis  of  a careful  study,  with 
requent  collateral  readings  from  the  other  Gospels.  History  of  the  New 
lestament  Mss.,  textual  criticism,  etc. 
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13.  New  Testament  Greek.  The  Acts  and  Epistles. 
Throughout  the  year  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  1 or  its  equivalent. 

Required  of  pre-theological  students. 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians  will  he  made  the  basis  of  a 
critical  study,  and  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  Greek  text,  the 
characteristics  of  the  apostolic  age  and  the  primitive  Christian  community 
will  be  outlned. 

Courses  12  and  13  are  given  in  alternate  years,  thereby 
affording  the  student  opportunity  for  two  years’  work  in  Bib- 
lical  Greek. 


Should  occasion  demand,  provision  will  be  made  for  courses  - 
in  historical  Greek  grammar,  advanced  prose  composition,  com- 
parative  grammar  or  modern  Greek. 

Greek  Literature  in  English. 

These  courses  may  be  counted  as  a partial  fulfillment  of  a^ 
major  in  English. 

14.  Greek  Myths  in  English  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  First  semester.  & hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  does  not  require  a knowledge  of  Greek. 

Much  of  the  best  English  poetry  cannot  be  appreciated  by  many| 
readers  because  of  an  ignorance  of  Greek  mythology.  Therefore,  tms< 
course  aims  to  be  interpretive  and  should  appeal  to  all  students  of  English^ 
literature.  Greek  mythology  will  be  treated  systematically  and  English* 
poems  by  Edwin  Arnold,  Matthew  Arnold,  Robert  Browning,  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing Clough,  Keats,  Landor,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Thomas  Moore,  William 
Morris,  Lewis  Morris,  Rossetti,  Shelley  and  Swinburne  will  be  studied  m 
illustration  of  the  chief  myths. 


15.  Greek  Tragedy  in  English  Translations. 

mester. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  does  not  require  a knowledge  of  Greek. 


Second  se- 
3 hours. 


The  course  aims  to  give  students  such  elementary  knowledge  of  Greek 
tragedy  and  the  Greek  theatre  as  is  requisite  to  an  understanding  of  the 
beginning  and  early  development  of  dramatic  writing  and  the  intimate 
relation  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  drama.  The  life,  style  and 
extant  works  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides  will  be  studied. 


Courses  of  Instruction. 
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HEBREW. 

Lecture  Loom:  Burnham  Kail , A.  6 . 

1.  Elementary  Hebrew.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 
o prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors 

language!56^"”61"8  C°UrSe  ’°°kinS  t0Ward  “ readi“S  knowledge  of  the 

2.  Advanced  Hebrew.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 
Prerequisite,  Hebrew  1 or  its  equivalent.  Open  to  seniors 
inis  course  is  a continuation  of  Hebrew  1 and  o-iVon  ^ 

sition  of  vocabulary  and  a knowledge  of  Hebrew  literature.  6 aCqU‘ 


HISTORY. 

The  courses  in  this  department  presuppose  that  the  student 
has  had  ancient  history  to  800  A.  D.  Two  entrance  units  are 
required  for  a major  in  history. 

1.  [Foundations  of  Modem  Europe.]  First  semester. 
Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  (Omitted  in  19U-15) 

Europe  (two  volumes),  and  Robinson’s  History  of  Western  Europe 

2.  [Modern  European  History.]  Second  semester. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  (Omitted  1914-15  ) 

of  the  eighteenth  inteIlectuaI>  industrial  and  social  changes 

lext-books — same  as  used  in  course  1. 

L „ar“k,  rirst  semester.  J 

upen  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

'oH„iT1UVS  a.Study  of  the  origin  and  settlement  of  the  Greeks  their 

*'ri  “““r-  Second  .emester.  , 

^pen  to  freshmen  and  sophomores 

NmatsSenSeneLrrVe\  °f  V S°Cia'  and  Political  development  of  the 
C r ? S Ve“  ‘°  the  exPansion  of  Roman  power, 

tome  r/atr  times  admmis‘ra“on  of  the  empire  and  the  contribution  of 
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5.  [The  Development  of  the  English  Constitution  to  the 

Beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.]  First  semester. 

3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  (Omitted  1914-15.) 

A general  survey  of  Teutonic  and  Norman  England  will  be  given  as 
introductory  to  the  chief  period  of  constitution  making,  the  thirteenth 
to  the  fifteenth  centuries.  The  main  topics  considered  are  the  limited 
monarchy  idea,  the  judicial  system  and  the  evolution  of  parliamentary 
government. 

6.  [The  Industrial  History  of  England.]  Second  semester. 

3 hours . 


Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  (Omitted  1914-15.) 

This  course  treats  of  the  Manorial  industry,  the  Guild  system,  the 
change  to  the  factory  system,  the  effects  of  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
legislation  accompanying  the  industrial  and  commercial  changes. 

(Identical  with  Social  Science  3.)  * 


7.  American  History.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  i 

A brief  survey  of  the  Colonial  period  is  followed  by  a more  elaborate 
study  of  the  federal  constitution  and  its  relation  to  the  government  of  the 
states.  Attention  is  given  to  party  government. 


Second  se, 
3 hours 


8.  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States. 

mester. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  deals  with  the  industrial  development  of  the  Umte| 
States  and  with  the  social  and  political  effects  of  industrial  activities  i| 
the  United  States. 

(Identical  with  Social  Science  4.) 


9.  Comparative  Government.  Second  semester.  3 hours 

A comparison  of  the  systems  of  government  prevailing  in  England 
France,  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

(Identical  with  Social  Science  6.) 

10.  Church  History.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  is  recommended  to  ministerial  students.  It  aims 
sketch  the  historical  development  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  attentio 
is  centered  upon  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  a P 
the  modern  age  since  the  beginning  of  the  reformation  in  Germany,  w 
the  intervening  history  is  studied  in  somewhat  less  detail. 

Text-book— Moncrief’s  Short  History  of  the  Christian  Church. 
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LATIN. 


Lecture  Boom:  Burnham  Hall,  A.  14. 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  (1)  Those  who  feel  the 
need  of  two  years  of  college  Latin  in  order  to  gain  a more 
thorough  mastery  of  the  elements  of  the  language,  a knowledge 
of  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  literature  and  some  insight 
into  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Roman  people. 

(2)  Those  who,  for  cultural  reasons,  wish  to  carry  their 
acquaintance  with  Roman  literature  still  further,  studying  more 
profoundly  Roman  life  and  thought. 

(3)  Those  who  wish  to  become  teachers.  See  course  14. 
To  major  in  Latin,  four  entrance  units  are  required.  For  those 
who,  after  the  completion  of  course  1,  wish  to  do  major  work 
special  arrangements  will  be  made.  Inasmuch  as  students  pre- 
senting three  entrance  credits  in  Latin  are  at  a serious  disad- 
vantage in  entering  either  of  the  freshmen  courses,  it  is 
strongly  urged  that  those  wishing  to  take  Latin  in  college  offer 
iither  four  or  two  units. 


The  preparation  of  those  intending  to  take  Latin  1 should  be 
wry  painstaking  and  thorough.  Students  who  take  Latin  in  col- 
ege  are  urged  to  continue  it  for  at  least  two  years.  Those 
akmg  Latin  1 are  required  to  continue  it  two  years. 

1.  Cicero  and  Vergil.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  two  entrance  units  in  Latin.  Open  to  fresh- 
len  and  sophomores. 

Selections  from  the  orations  of  Cicero  and  from  the  first  six  books  of 
ie  Aeneid  will  be  read  in  class.  This  course  is  offered  for  the  benefit  of 
udents  who,  while  presenting  hut  two  units  of  Latin  for  entrance,  wish 
continue  the  study  of  Latin  in  college. 


2.  Livy.  (Selections,  Books  XXI-XXX.)  First  semester. 

. 3 hours . 

Prerequisites,  four  entrance  units  in  Latin  or  Latin  1.  Open 
* freshmen  and  sophomores. 

Latin  grammar  reviewed.  Moods  and  tenses,  particles,  word  order, 


3*  Cicero,  (de  Amicitia.)  Terence, 
icond  semester. 


( Phormio  and  Andria.) 

3 hours. 
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Prerequisite,  Latin  2.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
Continued  study  of  syntax  and  of  style.  Colloquial  Latin  and  the 
stage. 

4.  Horace,  ( Odes  and  Epodes.)  First  semester.  3 hours. 
Prerequisite,  Latin  3.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 
Horace’s  life  and  times;  his  interpretation  of  the  Augustan  Age;  his 

art  and  ideas. 

5.  Tacitus.  ( Germania  and  Agricola.)  Catullus.  (Selec- 
tions.) Second  semester.  3 hours . 

Prerequisite,  Latin  4.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 

Germanic  institutions  and  society.  Rome  and  Britain.  The  style 
and  art  of  Tacitus.  The  art  and  spirit  of  Catullus  as  compared  with 

Horace. 


6.  Pliny,  the  Younger.  (Letters.)  First  semester. 

(Omitted  in  1914-15.)  3 howrs- 

Prerequisite,  Latin  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Roman  society  in  the  first  century.  Collateral  reading.  Assigned 
topics. 

7.  Plautus.  (Selected  Comedies.)  Second  semester. 

(Omitted  in  1914-15.)  3 hours • 

Prerequisite,  Latin  6.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Several  of  the  more  interesting  plays  will  he  read.  Attention  will  be 
given  to  the  historical  development  of  Roman  comedy,  its  character  and 
place  in  Roman  life  and  its  relation  to  Greek  literature.  Forms  an 
syntax. 

8.  [Cicero.]  (Letters.)  First  semester.  3 hours . 

Prerequisite,  Latin  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  Roman  constitution.  Roman  politics.  Cicero  as  a man  and 
friend.  Letter  writing  among  the  Romans. 

9.  [Lucretius.]  (Books  I,  III,  and  IV.)  Second  semester. 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  8.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  poetry  of  Lucretius.  His  philosophy.  His  anticipation  of 
modern  scientific  theories. 

10.  Vergil.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Selections  from  the  Eclogues  and  Georgies  and  from  the  Aeneid, 

VII-XII  will  be  read.  Vergil’s  art,  the  development  of  his  genius  h 
indebtedness  to  Greek  sources,  relation  to  the  Augustan  Age  .n  pie 
tation  of  the  Aeneid  as  the  epic  of  imperialism.  Characteristics 
Vergil’s  hexameter;  scansion.  Collateral  reading.  Assigned  topics. 


Courses  of  Instruction. 
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12.  Tacitus.  ( Annals , Selections,  Books  I-VI.)  Second 

semester.  s 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  organization  of  the  empire  and  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

13.  Rapid  Reading.  Throughout  the  year.  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

> Juniors  and  seniors  who  wish  to  widen  their  acquaintance  with  the 
Latin  literature  and  to  strengthen  their  grip  on  the  language  meet  once 
a week  to  read  one  of  the  less  difficult  writers,  chiefly  at  sight. 

14.  Advanced  Prose  Composition.  Throughout  the  year. 

6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  two  of  the  following  courses,  6,  7,  8,  9.  Open 
to  seniors. 

This  course  is  important  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  Latin. 
About  half  of  the  second  semester  is  devoted  to  a study  of  methods  in 

secondary  Latin. 

15.  Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Classes  of  society,  family,  marriage,  dress,  education,  trades, 

amusements,  death,  burial,  etc.  The  Roman  house. 

16.  The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Rome.  Second 

semester‘  S hours. 

The  principal  monumental  remains,  origin,  history,  present  condi- 
tion. 

17.  Cicero  l)e  Natura  Deorum.  First  semester.  3 hours. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A study  of  philosophy  among  the  Romans.  Assigned  topics. 

18.  Roman  Satire.  Second  semester.  3 hours , 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Horace,  Persius,  Juvenal.  Lectures  and  assigned  topics. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Lecture  Room:  Pearsons  Hall,  1.  8. 

No  special  admission  units  are  required  for  a major  in 
mathematics. 

1.  Algebra.  First  semester.  3 }l0urs_ 

Prerequisite,  two  and  one-half  admission  units  in  mathe- 
natics. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  subsequent 
mathematical  study.  As  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  are  largely 
e application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  it  is  essential  that  the  student 
nould  receive  the  best  possible  instruction  in  these  two  basic  branches. 
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The  course  embraces  a brief  review  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
algebra,  namely:  the  commutative  law,  the  associative  law,  the  dis- 
tributive law  and  the  law  of  signs,  and  quadratic  equations  of  one  and 
two  unknown  quantities.  The  review,  occupying  about  two  weeks,  is 
followed  by  a thorough  treatment  of  surds,  complex  quantities,  ratio 
and  proportion,  the  progressions,  convergency  and  divergency  of  series, 
the  binominal  theorem,  permutation  and  combination,  the  theory  o 
logarithms  and  the  theory  of  equations. 

Text-book — Fite’s  College  Algebra. 


3 hours. 


2.  Trigonometry.  Second  semester. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  1. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  scientific  development  of  the 
fundamental  conventions  and  definitions.  The  theoretical  portions  of 
the  work  are  emphasized  as  well  as  the  practical  application  of  the  sub- 
ject to  surveying  and  astronomy.  Many  practical  problems  of  plane 
and  spherical  trigonometry  and  astronomy  are  used. 

Text-book — Granville’s  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry . 


3.  Solid  Geometry.  Throughout  the  year.  2 hours. 

Prerequisite,  two  and  one-half  admission  units  in  mathe-, 
matics. 

Required  of  freshmen  preparing  for  engineering  or  for  the 
teaching  of  mathematics. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  develop  a spirit  of  truth-seeking  and °{ 
knowing  truth  when  found.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  method 
of  demonstration-faulty  reasoning  and  illogical  conclusions  being  mow 
easily  corrected  here  than  in  any  other  subject.  Every  proposition  i, 
tested  as  to  its  validity  and  general  application.  During  the  co  , 
several  lectures  are  given  on  non-Euclidean  geometry,  and  thus  th, 
student  is  made  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  this  interesting  an^ 
far-reaching  subject.  The  student,  throughout  the  course,  is  give 
numerous  original  propositions  for  demonstration. 

Text-book— Smith-Wentworth’s  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 


4.  Analytical  Geometry.  First  semester.  S hours] 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  2.  Open  to  sophomores.  Be| 
quired  of  those  preparing  for  engineering. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  in  plane  and  solid  analytical  geomj 
etry  It  aims  to  give  the  student  a sound  beginning  in  the  analyt 
methods  to  fit  him  for  their  use  in  the  higher  analysis  of  subse<j"° 
courses.  The  work  includes  straight  line,  circle,  conic  sections,  lug  , 
plane  curves  and  elementary  analytical  solid  geometry. 

Text-books— Smith  and  Gale’s  Analytical  Geometry,  and  C.  Smith 
Treatise  on  Solid  Geometry. 
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5.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Second  semester. 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  4.  Open  to  sophomores.  Re- 
quired of  all  students  preparing  for  engineering  or  for  the  teach- 
ing of  mathematics. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  made  acquainted  with  the  principles 
and  methods  of  calculus,  the  most  effective  and  fascinating  of  mathe- 
matical studies. 

The  method  of  ratios  used  in  this  course  has  the  great  advantage 
over  the  infinitesimal  method  in  that  the  student  easily  comprehends 
its  fundamental  principles  and  does  not,  therefore,  doubt  the  accuracy 
and  rigor  of  its  method;  nor  does  he  feel  that  he  has  taken  up  a sub- 
ject in  which  his  former  mathematical  knowledge  lends  him  no  aid,  as 
was  the  case  when  the  infinitesimal  method  was  chiefly  used.  The 
method  of  ratios  is  more  logical,  though  less  easily  adapted  to  the  solu- 
tion of  problems,  than  the  infinitesimal  method.  Because  of  the  easy 
application  of  the  infinitesimal  method  to  the  solution  of  problems  in 
mechanics,  this  method  is  explained  after  the  student  has  become 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  method  of  limits. 

The  subjects  treated  are  differentiation  of  functions  of  a single 
variable;  exponential,  circular  and  hyperbolic  functions;  theory  of 
infinite  series;  theory  of  plane  curves;  functions  of  several  variables; 
methods  of  integration ; definite  integrals ; quadrature  of  surfaces ; and 
cubature  of  volumes. 

Text-book — Granville’s  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus . 

6.  Descriptive  Geometry.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  3.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Required  of  all  pre-engineering  students  except  such  as  are 
preparing  for  chemical  engineering. 

In  this  course  the  work  done  will  be  the  equivalent  of  that  outlined 
in  Church’s  Descriptive  Geometry. 

7.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  First  semester. 

8 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Required  of  all  pre-engineering  students. 

This  is  the  minimum  required  for  those  who  wish  to  teach  mathe- 
natics. 

8.  Advanced  Integral  Calculus.  Second  semester. 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  5 and  7.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  Required  of  all  pre-engineering  students. 

The  topics  considered  are : definite  integrals,  including  first  and  sec- 
nd  Eulerian  integrals;  line,  surface  and  space  integrals;  mean  value 
nd  probability;  gamma  and  elliptic  functions;  and  the  elements  of  the 
heory  of  functions. 

Text-book — Byerly’s  Integral  Calculus. 
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9.  Analytical  Mechanics.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Required  of  all  pre-engineering  students  not  preparing  for 
chemical  engineering. 

The  subjects  treated  in  this  course  are  statics,  kinematics  and 
kinetics.  The  calculus  is  used  in  establishing  the  principles  of  the  sub- 
ject. While  the  course  is  largely  a problem  course,  yet  a sufficient 
number  of  lectures  are  given  to  develop  the  theory. 

Text-book — Bowser’s  Analytical  Methods. 


10.  Theory  of  Equations.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  elementary  properties  of  equations, 
some  attention  is  given  to  the  substitution  groups.  This  course  con- 
cludes with  special  emphasis  laid  on  the  Galois  theory  of  equations. 
Text-book — Cajori’s  Theory  of  Equations. 


11.  Advanced  Algebra.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  will  be  offered  for  the  benefit  of  those  students  who. 

wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  mathematics  and  who  wish  special f 
training  in  the  pedagogy  of  algebra.  It  will  include  lectures  on  Dede-; 
kind’s  theory  of  numbers  and  the  theory  of  aggregates.  The  course 
will  be  offered  in  case  there  is  formed  a class  of  not  less  than  three.  ; 

12.  Differential  Equations.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 
Prerequisite,  mathematics  5 and  7.  Open  to  juniors  and; 

seniors.  Required  of  all  pre-engineering  students  not  preparing,, 
for  chemical  engineering. 

The  subjects  treated  are  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equa-,; 
tions;  Fourier’s  series;  and  hypergeometric  series.  J 

Text-book— Forsyth’s  Treatise  on  Differential  Equations. 

13.  Theory  of  the  Potential.  Second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  mathematics  7.  Open  to  seniors. 

The  subjects  treated  in  this  course  are:  functions  of 

variable;  multiform  functions;  integrals  with  complex  variables; 
logarithmic  and  exponential  functions;  and  general  properties  of  func- 


3  hours .f 


a complex 

the 


tions. 

Text-book — Durege’s  Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Functions,  trans- 


lated by  Fisher  and  Schwatt. 

15.  Projective  G-eometry.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  5.  Open  to  seniors. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  acquaintance 
with  modern  geometry  and  the  other  modern  methods  of  geometric  in 
quiry.  The  course  will  cover  the  following  subjects:  principle  of j 
reciprocity  and  duality;  harmonic  forms;  pole  and  polar  with  respect 
to  curves  of  the  second  order;  involution  and  principle  of  reciprocal 
radii.  Students  are  expected  to  read  Reye’s  work  in  German. 

Text-book — Reye’s  Geometrie  der  Lage. 
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16.  Mechanics  and  Strength  of  Materials.  First  semester. 
, S hours . 

not  o “ *T\  qUired  0f  ail  Pre_eng*neering  students 

ot  preparing  for  chemical  engineering. 

^bjeCt  0f  •thiS  C0urse  is  t0  enable  the  student  to  derive  for- 
ulse  for  dimensioning  engineering  structures.  The  course  is  lareelv  a 
problem  course,  and  is  fairly  outlined  in  the  text-book. 

terialT  ^ Ha“cock’s  T^-book  on  Strength  of  Ma- 

17.  Least  Squares.  Second  semester.  3 hour„ 

r^lle,  mathematics  7.  Open  te  seniors.  Required 

..gruLShg  8‘M“ne  ““  '«  chemical 

t«e«.a;.  0,7h  “ "W"  ■ -.Mas 

Text-book— Comstock’s  Method  of  Least  Squares. 

18.  Hydraulics.  First  semester.  , hnvro 

Open  to  seniors.  Required  of  all  pre-engineering  students 
tot  preparing  for  chemical  engineering 

passim 

Text-book— Merriman’s  Hydraulics. 

19.  Methods  in  Mathematics.  First  semester.  3 hours 
Open  to  semors  intending  to  teach  mathematics. 

te  various ^ears^of'lhe^b  ^ P™Per  scope  of  mathematical  work  ; 
arithCLTd  athrl  " ^ SCien“fic  ““b°ds  of  teaching 

20.  Elements  of  Statics  and  Dynamics.  3 hours 

r1  *•*"■  *-  ■»*  *< 

idents  will  not  need  to  give  so  much  Time  t Th'”8  tak<m  th‘S  C°UrSe 
tion  of  mechanics  when  they  have  onceTad  the  77  T'  appli‘ 
ge  of  mathematics  beyond  .iMr.  . ? he  caIculus-  No  knowl- 
|is  course.  y S b 3 and  trigonometry  is  required  for 

Text-book-Loney’s  Elements  of  Statics  and  Dynamics. 

meteorology 

father  Bureau  instruments  IS°barS  a"d  practice  in  the  use  of 
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The  subjects  studied  include:  temperature  of  the  earth’s  atmos- 

phere;  distribution  of  air  temperatures  over  the  earth;  air  pressure; 
barometry  and  distribution;  classification,  observations,  velocity  and 
direction  of  winds;  moisture  (vapor  and  clouds);  observations  of  at- 
mospheric humidity  of  clouds  and  fog;  precipitation  (distribution  of 
rain,  snow,  hail  and  sleet);  atmospheric  optics  and  electricity,  genera 
circulation  of  the  atmosphere  (secondary  cyclones,  anticyclones  an 
local  winds)  ; weather  and  weather  predictions  and  climate  and  climatic 
conditions. 

Text-book — Waldo’s  Elementary  Meteorology. 


MUSIC. 

The  following  courses  which  are  given  in  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  can  be  elected  by  college  students  during  the  junior 
and  senior  years  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  college  require- 
ments for  graduation,  under  the  following  restrictions:  tht 
tuition  fee  of  the  college  does  not  include  the  fees  required  o; 
the  courses  offered  in  music;  the  maximum  credit  which  is 
granted  in  music  is  eighteen  semester  hours;  a student  ear 
receive  college  credit  in  only  one  of  the  first  three  courses; 
music  1 or  2 or  3 and  4 and  5 can  be  taken  at  the  same  time 
music  6 and  7 can  be  taken  only  after  the  completion  of  musr 
5;  music  8 may  be  taken  only  after  6.  Subject  to  the  abovf 
conditions  college  credit  will  be  granted  as  follows  by  th; 
college  faculty  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  t - 
Conservatory  of  Music. 


1.  Piano.  Throughout  the  year.  ^ hours 

Prerequisite,  fourth  grade  or  its  equivalent.  Open  to  junior 
and  seniors. 

This  course  in  piano  must  be  in  fifth  grade  of  the  conservatory  o 
above  For  one  hour  of  daily  practice  a credit  of  two  semester  hour 
is  granted;  for  two  hours  of  daily  practice  a credit  of  four  semeste 

hours  is  granted. 


2.  Organ.  Throughout  the  year.  ^ hour 

Prerequisite,  first  grade  or  its  equivalent.  Open  to  junior 

and  seniors.  I 

The  course  in  organ  must  be  in  the  second  grade  of  *e  conservlj 
tory  or  above.  The  amount  of  credit  is  determined  as  in  piano. 
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3.  Voice.  Throughout  the  year.  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  one  year  of  systematic  training  in  voice.  Open 
to  juniors  and  seniors. 


..  ftudent  ^ required  to  take  two  lessons  in  voice  per  week 

throughout  the  year  and  must  be  able  to  sing  at  sight  music  of  moder- 
e 1 cu  y and  to  play  at  sight  hymns  and  accompaniments.  The 
amount  of  credit  is  determined  as  in  piano. 


4.  History  of  Music.  Throughout  the  year. 
No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 


4 hours. 


t™..Tf1S(r”rSe  0Utlines  the  development  of  music  from  the  earliest 
I 1 1 r6”*-  Special  attention  is  given  to  works  of  com- 

posers  rather  than  to  incidents  in  their  lives. 


5.  Elementary  Harmony.  Throughout  the  year.  4 hours. 
No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 


iDC!UdeS  scales’  chords,  modulations,  suspensions,  ap 
ggiatura,  organ  point  and  exercises  from  a figured  bass. 


6.  Advanced  Harmony.  Throughout  the  year. 


4 hours. 


Prerequisite,  music  5.  Open  to  seniors. 


he  ha™  C0U7e  Con*mues  the  study  of  harmony  and  is  concerned  with 
nd  r;;TIOn  glTen  “el°dies’  cha“‘s  and  chorals  from  indicated 
onatas  and  ^ ^ arra^e“ents  of  slow  movements  of 

tand!r/  ,Slmi.Iar„  WOrks  four  voices,  also  with  the  analysis  of 
dard  works,  indicating  chords  and  modulation. 


7.  Theory  of  Music.  Throughout  the  year.  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  music  5.  Open  to  seniors. 


• thehiscarSnrSbUdieS,the  laWS  °f  vibratlons'  overtones,  the  formation 

Iso  a number  f , ra-  ,lnstruments*  embellishments,  musical  form. 
0 a number  of  classical  works  are  analyzed. 


8.  Single  and  Double  Counterpoint.  Throughout  the  year. 

. 4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  music  6.  Open  to  seniors. 


tJohl  thr!erlnddealS  "‘‘b  Sing'e  counterPoint  in  the  different  species 

^tCand  twelfth  Par‘S’  ^ d°UWe  c«unterpoint  in  the  octave, 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

Lecture  Booms : Burnham  Hall,  B.  5 and  6. 

Most  students  will  elect  at  least  one  year  of  philosoph 
Those  planning  to  take  but  a single  year  are  advised  to  ele 
philosophy  1 and  15.  No  special  entrance  units  are  require 
for  a major  in  philosophy. 

The  H.  M.  Hooker  Prize  Medal  is  awarded  to  the  stude 
majoring  in  philosophy  who  has  the  highest  standing  throug 
out  his  entire  course  in  the  department,  provided  his  rank  in  i 
subjects  entitles  him  to  a Bachelor’s  degree  magna  cum  laude 
summa  cum  laude . 

I.  Psychology.  t 

1.  Descriptive  Psychology.  First  semester. 

Students  are  advised  to  take  biology  1 before  or  with  tli 
course.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors.  Required  of  all  ca 
didates  for  a state  teacher’s  certificate.  ? 

This  is  an  elementary  course  dealing  with  normal  adult  psycholog 
Text-book,  lectures,  class  demonstration  and  individual  experiment 
tion  methods  are  combined  in  an  effort  to  give  the  student  an  unde 
standing  of  mental  phenomena. 

3.  Applied  Psychology.  Second  semester.  3 how 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1.  Open  to  sophomores  and  ju| 
iors.  Required  of  the  same  students  as  philosophy  1. 

In  this  course  the  emphasis  is  on  the  art  of  psychological  analy| 
and  the  application  of  principles  to  life.  Special  attention  is  given  <j 
pedagogical  applications. 

5.  Experimental  Psychology.  Second  semester.  3 honi 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1 and  2.  Open  to  seniors. 

This  is  a laboratory  course  designed  to  initiate  the  student  in 
the  experimental  method  of  research.  Some  specialized  problem  will 
selected  for  investigation. 

II.  Ethics. 

7.  College  Life.  First  semester.  1 hou 

Required  of  all  freshmen. 

This  course  of  lectures  deals  with  the  physical,  mental  and  mor 
problems  that  confront  the  new  student.  The  lectures  are  supplement* 
by  library  reading  and  text-book  work. 

9.  Ethics.  First  semester.  # hour 

Required  of  all  sophomores. 

An  effort  to  rationalize  the  moral  code,  to  establish  an  ideal  tbij 
will  express  man’s  true  nature  and  to  determine  for  him  the  real  goo; 
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11.  The  History  of  Ethics.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Required  of 
pre-theological  students. 

Text-book,  lectures,  assigned  reading  and  discussions.  An  exposi 
tion  of  the  principles  of  man’s  moral  nature  and  the  laws  of  its  devel- 

rid  th  ear,inff0f  “0ral  the0ry  0n  the  pr0b,ems  °f  individual 
criticism  6 S°Cla  ' 6'  ^ br‘et  outline  of  ethical  speculation,  with 


3 hours. 


III.  Philosophy. 

13.  Logic.  First  semester. 

Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 

elnmetf»6tU<iy  °f  the.  0"tlines  of  de<inctive  and  inductive  reasoning.  An 

r rr  “ “S  With  the  laWS  0f  thought  in  acc»rdance  with 

reasoning  as l™  '°rmed’  Wlth  espeeiaI  attention  to  the  processes  of 
reasoning  as  developed  m omdern  logic. 

15.  Theory  of  Thought  and  Knowledge.  Second  semester. 

-r,  . . 3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors 
and  seniors. 

This  course  deals  with  the  essential  problems  of  thought  and 

s,  "■* in  •- 

17.  Metaphysics.  First  semester.  3 hours 

seni03rrreqUiSite’  Phil°S°phy  1 and  15’  °Pe“  to  juniors  and 

.tudettCwHhesomehnefPrblemS  °f  phiI“°phy-  Designed  to  acquaint  the 

n him  a snirit  of  • d 6 ,anSWe^s  that  have  been  gwen  and  to  develop 
nim  a spirit  of  independent  thought. 

19.  Theism.  First  semester.  * fcwr*. 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1 and  15.  Open  to  juniors  and  sell- 
ers. Required  of  pre-theological  students. 

ny  tjTJ*  fundamenta>  importance  of  personality  in 

tlCZLZTmT'' of  the  world  and  a history  and 

tester'  Phil°S°phy’  Iutroducti°n  and  History.  Second  se- 

3 hours. 

eniorsereqUiSite’  °ne  “ philosoPh:f-  °Pen  to  juniors  and 

,udJthtoh;tT  ? .Spac"lation  is  used  as  a means  of  introducing  the 
udent  to  the  technical  terms  and  fundamental  problems  of  philosophy. 
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PHYSICS. 

Lecture  Boom : Pearsons  Hall,  3 . 3. 

Two  entrance  units  in  science  are  required  for  a major  in 
physics. 

1.  General  Physics.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  1 and  2.  Open  to  sophomores. 

Required  of  pre-medical  and  pre-chemical  engineering  stu- 
dents. 

This  course  consists  in  a study  of  the  fundamental  facts  and  prin- 
ciples underlying  sound,  heat,  light,  electricity  and  magnetism.  The 
course  is  considerably  more  than  a high  school  course,  in  that  the 
laboratory  work  is  much  more  extensive. 

Text-book — Millikan’s  Brief  Course  in  Physics. 

2.  Mass  Physics.  First  semester.  3 hours 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors  and 

seniors.  Required  in  the  junior  year  of  pre-engineering  stu- 
dents. j 

Students  electing  physics  must  elect  it  for  the  whole  year.  This 
course  includes : mechanics,  kinematics,  dynamics,  molecular  physics 
and  heat.  The  instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations  and  experi- 
ments in  the  physical  laboratory.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  demon- 
strate by  mathematical  theory  and  experiment  the  laws  of  the  physica. 
world.  The  fundamental  doctrines  of  energy  and  motion  and  the  theorj 
of  the  potential  are  first  studied,  then  the  properties  of  matter  and 
energy  of  mass-vibration  or  sound. 

Text-book — Watson’s  Physics.  | 

3.  Physics  of  the  Ether.  Second  semester.  3 hours' 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors  anc 

seniors.  Required  in  the  junior  year  of  pre-engineering  stui 
dents. 

In  this  course  the  topics  assigned  are:  radiant  energy,  electro 

statics,  magnetism  and  electrokinetics.  Lectures  and  a course  of  experi 
ments  in  the  laboratory.  During  the  year  the  laboratory  work  will  em 
brace  nearly  all  the  experiments  in  Drs.  Stratton  and  Millikans  Me 
ments  of  Physical  Experiments.  Each  student  is  required  to  draw  e 
figure  of  the  particular  piece  of  apparatus  with  which  he  is  working^  and 
to  keep  a carefully  prepared  and  accurate  account  of  the  results  ot  hn 
experiments. 

Text-book — Watson’s  Physics. 

4.  Advanced  Physics  of  the  Ether.  Throughout  the  year 

6 hours 

Prerequisite,  physics  1 and  2.  Mathematics  7 is  advised 
as  preparation  for  this  course.  Required  of  the  pre-engineering 
students  except  such  as  are  preparing  for  chemical  engineering 
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, . “ d®erS/r™  C0Urse  2 in  that  a mor®  detailed  study  is  made  of 

heat,  light  and  electricity,  and  the  action  of  dynamos  and  motors,  of 
which  the  laboratory  has  several  good  models. 

In  the  basement  of  the  building  is  a Brown-Cochran  twelve  horse- 
power gasoline  engine,  which  drives  a 4%  K.  W.  compound  direct 
current  dynamo  Also  in  connection  with  the  heating  plant  is  a 110  or 
220  volt  D.  C dynamo,  furnishing  enough  current  to  illuminate  all  the 
buildings  on  the  campus.  The  college  thus  possesses  its  own  power  for 
lghting  purposes,  charging  batteries,  electroplating  and  driving  ma- 
chmery  for  working  in  both  wood  and  metal.  Excellent  opportunity  is 
thus  offered  students  in  studying  the  practical  applications  of  electricity. 
We  have  just  recently  purchased  of  E.  Leybold,  Cologne,  Germany,  one 
of  Dr.  Gaed  s Combination  Rotary  Air-Pumps,  togther  with  nearly  all 
of  the  accessories  that  go  with  it.  No  finer  equipment  of  that  sort  is 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  state. 

A study  of  the  wave-lengths  of  light  by  means  of  the  interfero- 

aTalvsis0 in  mrrfeS-S  t;'egraphy’  of  the  R^tgen  rays  and  of  spectrum 
analysis  is  made  in  this  course. 

Text-book — Watson’s  Physics. 

Reference  books— Thompson  and  Tate’s  Natural  Philosophy,  two 
Volumes;  Atkinson’s,  Ganot’s  and  Deschanel’s  Natural  Philosophy;  Olm- 
ir“d  S G°llege  PM°s»phy ; Hastings  and  Beach's  Physics;  Nichols’  Lab- 
natory  Manual  and  Nichols  and  Franklin’s  The  Elements  of  Physics- 
acksons  Electro-Magnetism  and  Jackson’s  Alternating  Current  Ma- 
hinery ; Preston’s  Theory  of  Light  and  Preston’s  Theory  of  Beat- 
.hompson  s Dynamo  Machinery,  besides  a great  number  of  less  important 

rxt  csr  "*■*’  *—*  - »•"*'  « a 


romance  languages. 

Lecture  Boom;  Burnham  Hall,  B.  10. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  confined  to  French  and 
panish  at  present.  As  the  department  grows  it  is  hoped  that 
talian  may  be  added. 

FRENCH. 

A consecutive  course  of  four  years,  exclusive  of  beginner's 
ork  is  offered  in  the  French  language  and  literature.*  The 
Jn  o the  department  is  to  provide  opportunity  for  the  students 
• acquire  a reading  and  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language 
an  appreciation  of  the  treasure-house  of  French  literature. 


. *St.Udants  intending  to  become  candidates  for  Ph.  D.  degree  are 
minded  that  a reading  knowledge  of  French  is  required. 
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Students  intending  to  major  in  French  must  present  two 
entrance  units  in  Greek  or  in  Latin  and  two  units  in  French  or 
in  German. 


1.  Elementary  French.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 
No  prerequisite.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.t 
This  course  is  designed  for  students  entering  without  French. 
Grammar,  dictation  and  prose  composition.  Reading  of  selections  from 
modern  fiction. 

Text-hook— Thieme  and  Effinger’s  French  Grammar. 


2.  Intermediate  French.  First  semester. 
Prerequisite,  French  1 or  its  equivalent. 
Grammar,  prose  composition,  conversation  and 
modern  fiction. 


3 hours. 


the  reading  of 


3 hours. 


3.  Modern  French  Prose.  Second  semester. 

Prerequisite,  French  2 or  its  equivalent. 

Reading  and  study  of  modern  writers;  advanced  prose  composition 
and  conversational  drill. 

4.  Scientific  French.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  French  2. 


This  course  is  designed  for  scientific  students  who  feel  that  they; 
cannot  give  the  time  necessary  for  a fuller  course  m literary  renc  . 
This  course  gives  special  preparation  for  the  reading  of  technica  oo  s,, 

-journals  and  reports  in  French.  ; 


6 hours \ 


5.  Advanced  French.  Throughout  the  year. 

Prerequisite,  French  2. 

The  reading  for  the  first  semester  is  selected  from  contemporary 
novels.  The  second  semester  is  devoted  to  the  literature  of  the  seven; 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Grammar,  prose  composition  and  co 
versation  are  continued  throughout  the  year. 

6.  Classic  Plays.  First  semester.  3 hours 

Prerequisite,  French  5. 

A literary  study  of  representative  plays  together  with  drill  m com 
position  and  conversation. 

7.  Classic  Dramas.  Second  semester.  3 hours 

Prerequisite,  French  3. 

A continuation  of  course  6,  an  intensive  study  of  selected  dramas 
thus  giving  an  introduction  to  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century 


t Juniors  and  seniors  who  have  had  three  years  of  one  forei?i 
language  may  he  admitted  to  this  course  on  the  approval  of  the  facu 


advisor. 
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First  semester. 


3 hours. 


8.  French  Lyric  Poetry. 

Prerequisite,  French  5 

Pi«re,Bi,i^Cpre“"',1“*S'  'S'“na  hnn. 

w»i!  - - pr..,h 
Rousseau,  Guizot  and  Renan  This  IT  aS  ,PascaI-  Bossuet,  Voltaire, 
thought  content  of  the  works  real  deaIs  primari>y  with  the 

SPANISH. 

so.th  r;re  mrh  °“tr*1  “d 

-V ri,g  aem»d  *•« 

■ Elemelltary  Spanish.  Throughout  the  year  * ,, 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  7 °WS- 

Grammar,  prose  composition,  dictation  T?  a- 
from  modern  fiction  and  plays.  station.  Reading  of  selections 

;hrglout  «*  *>»•  « w, 

syntax,  composition,  dicta- 


ion. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

The  courses  are  not  open  to  freshmen. 

<N.s^®rM»S““csj  pi'"  “»“*”•  3 

rinciples^lmgpecial^emph^sis*ls 'given StoSr  f ^ !“dameatal  economic 
me  ^ given  to  a discussion  of  mn  ® a“d  distriba«°r>-  Some 

,d  ‘ariff'  ‘ab0r  Prob'e“S,  trusts  and  tra^sportaZ  m*ernati°DaI  trade 

(o^TTzjr" semester- 

lecf one' ofS  the^foltwIngTofrse^.  1 WiU  be  emitted  to 

3-  History 

See  History  6.  3 hours. 

ister.  IndUStriaI  HiSt°ry  of  the  United  States.  Second  se- 

See  History  8.  3 hours. 
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5.  Introduction  to  Political  Science. 


First  semester. 

3 hours 

A study  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  state  and  government 
constitutions,  sovereignty,  distribution  of  governmental  powers. 

6.  Comparative  Government.  Second  semester.  3 houn 
See  History  9. 

7 State  Government.  First  semester.  3 houn 

special  attention  is  given  to  the  government  of  Missouri  wit 
reference  to  tendencies  in  other  states,  organization  of  the  centra' 8° 
ernment  and  methods  of  control  over  local  institutions.  Recent  refo. 
in  legislative  methods.  Direct  primaries,  commission  governme  . 

8.  Constitutional  Law.  Second  semester.  3 hour 


A study  of  a selection  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  showing  the 
velopment  of  principles  of  constitutional  law. 

9.  Sociology.  First  semester.  3 hour 

This  is  a general  course  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  acquaint  t 
mils  with  some  of  the  fundamental  facts  and  problems  of  socie. 
Some  attention  is  given  to  present  problems  connected  with  the  fam. 
immigration,  poverty,  crime,  race  conflicts,  etc. 

10.  Criminology.  Second  semester. 

The  nature  and  cause  of  poverty  and  pauperism,  h-tory  of  re^ 
remedial  legislation,  nature  and  cause  of  crime,  reformation  and  pu  . 
ment  of  criminals,  etc.  j 


Text-book,  assigned  readings  and  lectures. 


SURVEYING-. 

1 General  Surveying.  Throughout  the  year.  4 ho* 
No  prerequisite.  Open  to  sophomores.  Required  of  all  p 
engineering  students  not  preparing  for  chemical  engin  g 
This  course  includes  practical  work  in  land  surveying  road  gi 

ing,  estab.ishment  of  toe  -P  “ablng^map  “adjust*, 

reT^dgcare“Crumentl  including  h*  — %£ 

Members  of  the  class  have  access  to  me  excellent  surveying 
which  are  owned  by  the  college. 

Text-book— Carhart’s  Plane  Surveying. 


Art  Department. 


■ 

« 

PART  VI. 

affiliated  departments 

! I 


aet  bepaetment. 

SCHOOL  OF  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  TRAINING. 
CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 
SUB-FRESHMAN  CLASSES. 


ART  DEPARTMENT. 

i 

Else  Dxjden,  Director . 

LhHeel  this  department  to  prov 

b a StUd6nt’  Wh°  int6nds  *0  ma 

'aining  in  his  profession.  Th^clSect  ^ tl^  ^ ' 

raughtsman,  the  decorator  th  >■  i * *he  enfermeer»  i 
aeher  need  training  ^ bloloSlcaI  specialist,  or  t 

U students  wfthouf  So *****  and  c<^ng.  C 

* *»a  .T„™riCsr  br;v“ ,or  “■  “•»  »< 

;e  least  among  the  results  of  g’  b °ademnS  and  cultural.  N 
f the  beautiful  -nd To  7 iS  the  arousil>g  of  lo 

ture  and  of  art  P ^ appreciatioa  of  the  beauties  , 

«e  of  thTbTst°art  Jcho  ^reCt°r’  Miss  Duden>  bas  studied  i 
Germany.  She  i a “ this  eountl'7  but  als 

r painting  <<Jhe  FoPo  ? Cincinnati  Art  Academ, 
■>  been  on^hibSon^ Z HuSS’”  Valued  a* 

eh  attention  6 PUbll°  librar^  it  attract* 
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The  Equipment.  The  department  has  a commodious  studio 
in  the  Studio,  a collection  of  pictures,  a kiln  for  firing  china 
and  all  the  usual  working  tools  of  an  art  school.  A second 
studio  for  classes  in  life  work  is  being  fitted  up  on  the  third 
floor  of  Burnham  Hall. 


The  Instruction.  All  instruction  is  individual  and  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  each  pupil,  yet  each  one  pursues  a clearly  con- 
ceived and  well  articulated  course  of  study.  The  aim  is  a broad 
artistic  understanding,  thoroughness  in  what  is  done  and  con- 
stant progress  toward  real  efficiency  in  a chosen  line  of  work. 

Courses.  The  courses  offered  include  drawing,  water  col- 
ors, sketches  from  nature,  pastel,  oil  painting,  pen  and  ink,  life 
class  work,  designing,  china  painting  and  modeling  m clay  and 
wood  carving. 

Tuition.  The  tuition  for  regular  classes  is  as  follows: 

$21  Of 

Fall  Term,  fourteen  weeks 

Winter  Term,  twelve  weeks ■ 

i ..  15.0' 

Spring  Term,  ten  weeks 1Q  Q| 

Per  month  - 

Two  lessons  are  given  per  week  and  lessons  are  two  hour 

in  length.  Every-day  lessons  are  six  hours  in  length. 

Special  Advantages.  Association  with  the  college  offers  , 
most  happy  environment  for  art  study.  Here  broad  culture  an, 
noble  aspirations  can  most  easily  be  cultivated  a ong  wi 
acquirement  of  technical  skill.  The  department  endeavors  t 
combine  the  advantages  of  the  art  school  with  those  of  th, 
private  studio. 

College  Credit.  Students  of  the  college  may,  on  the  vot 
of  the  faculty,  receive  six  hours  of  college  credit  on  the  coinP 
tion  of  a course  in  the  history  of  art  and  enough  studio  work 
make  it  a full  equivalent  for  a standard  one  year  s collj 
course  in  time  and  effort  required  and  in  cultural  developmer 
Six  hours  is  the  maximum  amount  of  credit  gran 
work  and  no  credit  will  be  granted  for  any  work  that 
than  the  maximum  amount. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  should  address:  M>ss  D» 

McCullagh  Cottage,  Springfield,  Mo.  Summer  address, 
Broadway,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


School  of  Bible 


and  Christian  Training. 
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faculty. 

James  G.  McMurtry,  Ph  D _ . , 

’ •’  Fairbanks  Hall. 

Acting  President. 

William  Jefferson  Lhamon,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  1331  Benton  Avenue 
ean  and  Professor  of  English  Bible  and  Comparative  Religion. 

Joseph  Henry  George,  D.  D„  Ph.  D„  n36  Benton  Avenue. 
Professor  of  Ethics  and  Religious  Education. 

William  Orville  Allen,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  l362  Benton  Avenue. 

Professor  of  Philosophy . 

Ienry  H.  Armstrong,  A.  M Ph  D ioao  a . 

’ ’ ru-  u->  J"40  Summit  Avenue. 

Professor  of  New  Testament  GreeTc. 

.'bank  Tatham  Johnson,  953  Jeffergon 

Associate  Professor  of  Sacred  Music. 

Location  and  Equipment.  The  Bible  school  occupies  com 

e teUn  rCd  *£  flrSt  fl°°r  °f  HalTThe  roZs 

mmodatio/f  d f 7 th6lr  SP6Clal  pUrpose’  Wording  ample  ac- 
mmodation  for  a large  number  of  students. 

Eeiigious  Environment.  Such  delightful  and  helpful  sur 

e whfle  c°orilinte”eCtUal  and  Spiritual  ^owth  are  seldom  met. 
'hest  st  ,i  6fe  7 pervaded  hy  a religious  atmosphere.  The 

. Tte  la'  ““  ’">»  otarrt 
ughly  trained  ministry.  Men  of  scholarship 
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and  broad  vision  are  needed  to  organize  and  direct  her  forces. 
Such  training  cannot  be  obtained  in  a short  time  and  m inferior 
schools.  In  Drury  not  only  are  there  special  courses  looking  to 
the  ministry,  but  also  many  important  related  branches  of 
knowledge  are  accessible. 


Admission  and  Enrollment.  Students  attending  the  School 
of  Bible  and  Christian  Training  are  subject  to  all  the  rules  an 
regulations  governing  students  of  Drury  College  Students  of 
three  classes  are  admitted:  students  who  are  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  students  who  are  candidates  for  the 
certificate  of  the  school;  and,  students  of  mature  judgmen  an 
experience  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  Christian  service  and 
who  wish  to  enter  particular  courses  of  instruction  for  which 
they  are  qualified.  Students  of  the  third  class  are  only  admitted 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  school  faculty  and  of  ^ndivi^- 


mil J instructors  under  whom  they  desire  to  enroll.  They  can,t 
however,  become  candidates  for  the  certificate  of  the  school  and 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  by  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements. All  students  are  urged  to  become  candidates  o 
?he  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Students  not  prepared  to  enter, 
the  college  may  be  admitted  to  the  sub-freshman  classes  and  also, 
begin  at  once  prescribed  courses  in  the  Bible. 


Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Stuj 
dents  intending  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry  and  wishing  ti 
it  4,.  of  Bachelor  of  Art.  from  D™,  0.1  ege  = 
present  fifteen  units  for  admission  to  the  college,  and 
take  either  the  Bible  major  or  the  philosophy  major  If  the 
fatter  il  chosen,  at  least  three  years  of  Bible  should  be  take* 

as  elective  work. 


Pre-theological  students  satisfactorily  completing  the  above 
curriculum  in  the  college  courses  of  instruction  will  e - 
mended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  accordance  witi, 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  college  m regard  to  the  g , 
ing  of  degrees. 


Requirements  for  the  Certificate  of  the  School  Student 

desiring  to  receive  a certificate  from  the  School  of  the 
and  Christian  Training  can  do  so  upon  the  completion  j 

imum  of  sixty-three  hours  of  work  as  outlined  below. 


School  of  Bible  and  Christian  Training. 
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First  Year . 

New  Testament,  1 and  2 6 

Hebrew  History,  3 and  4 6 

English,  1 7 

Philosophy,  1,  3,  9 g 

Freshman  elective  6 

Total  hours,  33 

Second  Year . 

Life  of  Christ,  6 3 

The  Bible  as  Literature,  7 3 


New  Testament  Introduction, 


Rules  of  Interpretation 
Comparative  Religion 
English,  2 and  3 
Homiletics 
Philosophy,  15 
Elective 

Total  hours, 


3 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 

3 

30 


Students  who  are  candidates  for  a certificate,  if  qualified 
ree  to  elect  additional  work  in  the  other  courses  open  to 
members  of  the  school,  as  outlined  under  the  requirements  for 

tdegTe:  riBaehelor  of  Arts,  and  are  referred  especially  to 

those  in  New  Testament  Greek,  Church  History  and  Hebrew 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


| 

n courses  it  JT  °f  th*  EnSlish  Bible  studies  will  be  found 
r courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  page  61. 

L first  semester  ' an'd  the^A  T Tef“-  cohering  the  Gospels 
*r  These  co,  rsL  “d  PauUne  EPistles  the  second  semes- 

ursine!  7,OUarndTo.SeS  SUPPle“ented  3“d  neatly  strengthened  by 

Church  History.  See  History  7. 

lilt  of6  thp^ob  ain*S  f1Ve  the  Student  3 clear  insight  into  the  develop- 
6 Ch  • ..  Urch’  Wlth  sPecial  emphasis  on  the  first  five  centuries  of 

formation!1  "*  and  centuries  beginning  with  the  Protestant 

U^t^dln  tThe  rUege  0fferS  tW0  years  in  HebreW.  This  is 

SO  to  a irTge  1 C\ndldates  for  the  A-  B.  degree  who  plan 
go  to  a theological  school,  as  careful  elections  in  college  may 

,/e  a year  ln  completing  both  courses.  g 7 
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Homiletics.  Second  semester.  o hours. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  theory  of  preaching,  the  ma- 
terials of  preaching,  the  construction  of  sermons,  pulpit  style,  method 
of  sermon  preparation  and  delivery,  the  conduct  of  public  worship, 
practical  analysis  and  criticism  of  sermons. 

New  Testament  Greek.  A course  in  New  Testament  Greek, 
with  Harper  and  Weidner’s  Inductive  Method  as  a text-book  is 
offered  for  students  who  have  no  Classic  Greek. 

For  students  offering  Greek  1 or  its  equivalent,  the  college  depart- 
ment of  Greek  offers  two  years’  work  in  the  New  Testament  text. 

See  Greek  12  and  13. 

Philosophy.  Three  courses  offered  in  the  department  of 
philosophy  are  of  especial  interest  to  ministerial  students, 
namely;  psychology,  ethics  and  theism.  Each  is  a one-semestei 
course.  Other  courses  are  of  great  value  and  may  be  elected,  t 


Public  Speaking.  The  department  of  public  speakm 
special  advantages  to  ministerial  students. 


g offers 


3 hours 


Religious  Pedagogy.  Second  semester. 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1. 

This  course  is  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  modern  pedagogj 
and  of  their  application  to  the  teachings  of  morals  and  the  B J 
While  building  on  scientific  theory,  the  concre  e pro  j 


School  work  receive  due  consideration. 


Vocal  Music.  The  Conservatory  of  Music  will  offer 
course  in  sacred  music.  An  extra  fee  is  charged  for  this  at  th 
usual  Conservatory  rates  for  class  instruction. 

This  course  includes  an  outline  of  the  history  of  sacred  ™ 
fundamental  principles  of  selection  of  music  for  re l-gjous  serv ce  ’ 
building  and  the  reading  and  singing  of  the  great  hymns  of  the 


Conservatory  of  Music. 
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CONSERVATORY  of  music. 


Fairbanks  Hall. 


faculty. 

James  G.  McMurtry,  Ph.  D., 

Acting  President. 

William  Addison  Chalfant,  A.  M ( , 

Dean  of  rh»  r a ’ 1328  Benton  Avenue, 

Of  the  Conservatory  and  Professor  of  Piano,  Organ 
Harmony,  and  Theory.  9 

Frank  Tatham  Johnson,  q-„  T 

* **•  - 

( Hepartment. 

^usie  Marie  Dillard, 

T . Benton  Avenue. 

„ Instructor  in  Piano. 

^MA  LlSENBY 

r . . . **17  Jefferson  Street. 

instructor  in  Piano. 

Location  and.  Eouipment  Tiio  • 
artments  of  Piano  and  theoretical  de- 

fcCullagh  Cottage.  ^tTsLTnJ7  **!•  n°rthern  annex  to 
ith  thirteen-inch  brick  wall  a a d practlce  rooms  are  built 

-r\-drnfrds 

f0r  use  at  recited 

! the  firm  oftyoJ  &°H0rf n ^ built  in  Stone  Chapel 

!jd  tlnest  in  Southwest  MtssmuG  andJ^'  ^ ^ largest 

Jfn  of  Hs  size  in  the  country  It  has  ^ ^ ^ a“y 

Hals,  1 383  pines  2fi  «M„v  . * h three  manuals  and 

E accessories  makinsr  a totT  c ?/’  13  CoupIers’  21  Patens 
ted.  The  orgaHs  ufed  f ^ t 60  ?PS  aS  °rdi»ar%  com- 

*ount  of  practice  by  advano essons  and  recitals,  and  a limited 
p acuce  by  advanced  students  will  be  allowed. 
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The  vocal  department  of  the  conservatory  occupies  the 

builtog  tne.n  as  the 

=;;tr  sssX.  ££  - — “ - 

the  Choral  Society  and  of  the  Glee  Clu  . 


UBOlai  ~~ 

College  Credit.  The  conservatory  is  organized  as  ?_ 

the  departments  affiliated  with  the  college. It* scoun se  ^ 

is  divided  into  grades  corresponding  with  the  ye 

rsss  ~ . «.» 

be  credited,  upon  the  “”e 

- , sru.  — 

Courses  of  Instruction.  The  Conservatory  of  Music  offers 

courses  of  instruction  in  the  following  departments.  j 

„ . Harmony. 

Pianoforte.  The0ry.  ! 

0rSan-  Counterpoint.  \ 

Voice.  Canon,  Fugue  and  Free 

Sight  Beading.  Composition.  1 

Sight  Singing. 

History  of  Music 


ui„y  — — . , , 

Plane.  I,  Pianoforte  the  «m»  * ^arfipi 
grades  and  each  grade  into  three  ^ t f praetiee  sped 

<0  «»>•>■  « S“d*  “ “^“'a re * “ iwted  .0  term  or  grad, 
fled  for  each  grade.  They  are  no  , when  capable  ot 

however,  but  can  enter  the  next  bighe  g d pupil 

doing  so.  The  utmost  thoroughness  is  required 

whether  beginning  or  advanced  ollowing  points:  a goo< 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  good  toger 

Z irrs  =r.r.r».r  - ... 
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tempo,  a comprehension  of  phrasing  and  finally  a thoroughly 
good  conception  of  whatever  music  is  performed. 

„ra/U  wd!fg  Stu<*ents’  the  studies  are  made  the  basis  of  the 
grade,  but  the  work  is  carried  on  in  three  parallel  courses 
technique,  etudes  and  pieces.  All  technical  work  is  played  from 
memory,  d such .exercises  are  given  as  will  most  surely  and 

execution  ^ C°rreCt  defici^eies  in  touch  and 

In  etudes  the  course  as  given  is  followed  with  very  few 
exceptions  The  arrangements  of  studies  is  not  an  experiment 
the  present  Dean  having  taught  pupils,  from  the  first, ? through 
all  grades  to  graduation.  All  studies  are  required  to  be  playfd 
well  enough  for  public  performance,  and  in  two-thirds,  or  more, 
oi  the  metronomic  tempo.  * 

Pleces  "e  used  beginning  with  the  second  division  of  the 
st  grade.  The  end  of  all  technique  is  the  playing  of  pieces  as 
perfectly  as  possible,  and  this  principle  is  never  lost  sight  of. 

strena/r  T ***  “ SUCh  manner  as  to  correct  the  bad, 

plaviny  AH  and  imPr°Ve  the  g°°d  P0ints  in  a Phil's 

at  th  g’  ., 1 pieces  must  be  learned  well  enough  to  be  played 

tempo6  S ’ anI  at  l6aSt  °ne‘third  o£  them  in  the  required 
tempo  the  remainder  at  three-fourths  or  more.  A part  of  the 

be  played  from  memory.  The  amount  of  such  playing  will  de- 
pend upon  the  capability  of  the  student.  S 

ACADEMIC  COURSE. 

First  Grade,  a Doll,  Introduction  to  Study  of  Piano,  b 
Koehler,  op.  157.  c Gurlitt,  op.  130,  selections. 

Pieces  by  Liehner,  Lange,  Steibelt  and  others.  Practice 
one  and  one-half  hours.*  9 

’PwfeCOnd  Grade'  ° Koehler>  op.  242.  b Gurlitt,  op.  131, 
^elections,  c Duvernoy,  op.  120.  ^ 

La™°n2iT,and  Pi6CeS  by  Clementi>  Liehner,  Kuhlau,  Oesten, 
murs!*  ’ r’  JuDgmaBn  and  others-  Practice,  three 

<ornTop ' tt  P<leSchhorn’  °P-  C6>  Book  I.  b Lcesch- 
n,  op.  66,  book  II;  Turner,  Elements  of  Octave  Playing,  book 

tt  m er’  °P’  d6  01  47’  selections-  0 Lceschhorn,  op.  66,  book 
U>  Tumer,  Octaves;  and  Heller,  continued. 
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Easy  sonatas  and  rondos  of  Beethoven,  Haydn  and  Mozart; 
rondos  by  Merkel,  Kuhlau  and  Lceschhorn;  Songs  Without 
Words,  Mendelssohn;  salon  and  dance  music  by  Lange,  Merkel, 
Bohm,  Wollenhaupt,  Durand,  Kirchner  and  others.  Practice, 
three  to  four  hours.* 


Fourth  Grade.  a Cramer,  book  I,  Buelow  edition,  b 
Cramer,  book  II.  c Easier  pieces  of  Bach,  Franz  Kullak;  Tur- 
ner, Octave  Studies,  book  II;  Heller,  op.  45,  selections  through 
the  grade. 

Beethoven  sonatas,  op.  79,  14,  Nos.  1 and  2;  sonatas  of 
Mozart  and  Haydn,  easier  waltzes  of  Chopin;  pieces  by  Mendels- , 
sohn,  Schumann,  Rheinberger,  Raff,  Schubert,  Heller,  Godard, 
Mills,  Bendel  and  others.  Practice,  four  hours.* 


COLLEGIATE  COURSES. 

Fifth  Grade,  o Clementi,  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  Tausig 
edition,  b Clementi,  continued,  c Heller,  Op.  16,  78,  80,  81,  or, 
82,  selections;  Kullak,  Octave  Studies. 

Beethoven  sonatas,  op.  2,  10  and  13;  most  difficult  ones  by 
Mozart;  Mendelssohn,  op.  33;  Schubert,  op.  94;  pieces  by 
Chopin,  Weber,  Schumann,  Raff,  Moszkowski  and  Scharwenka. 

Practice,  four  hours.* 

Sixth  Grade,  a Moscheles,  op.  70,  book  I.  b Bach,  Three j 
part  Inventions,  selections,  c Henselt,  op.  2,  selections;  Kullak,,; 

Octave  Studies . r 

Beethoven,  sonatas,  op.  26,  7,  27,  No.  1,  etc.;  concertos  of, 

Mozart;  Mendelssohn,  op.  14,  26;  Chopin,  waltzes;  Schubert, 
op.  90;  Schumann,  novelettes,  romances,  etc.;  compositions  o 
Nicode,  Raff,  Moszkowski,  MacDowell  and  Chaminade.  Prac- 
tice,  four  hours.* 

Seventh  Grade.  a Chopin,  op.  28,  selections,  b Chopin, 

op.  10.  c Chopin,  op.  25.  . . o , 

Beethoven  sonatas,  op.  27,  No.  2,  28,  31,  , os.  an  ’ 

Mendelssohn,  concert  pieces,  op.  22,  29,  43;  Schubert,  op  142 
Chopin,  nocturnes,  impromptus,  polonaises;  Schumann,  opj, 
12  18  23-  compositions  of  Rubinstein,  Grieg,  Sgambati,  Wien 
awski,’  Bargiel  and  Dupont.  Practice,  four  hours  * I 


♦Average  amount  of  daily  practice  required  to  finish  the  grade  >»| 

j; 

one  year. 
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tions Ei?tFtTde'/  BaCh)  WeU  tempered  Clavichord,  smo- 
others c S?  r 6 d fl°m  ThaIberS’  Nicod«.  Seeling  and 
l • Gnomenrelden,  W aldesrauschen ; Kullak  Octave 

Study  m E Flat;  Bnbinstein,  Wrist  Study  in  C ’ 

D mi°norertSeSothOVen  “ ° MendeIssohn  in  Q minor, 

minor,  Beethoven,  sonatas,  op.  53,  57  81  sn-  m,  • 

scherzos,  ballades;  Liszt,  rhapsodies,  transcriptions  and  Wa’ 

SnSTS  GrneV<Z;  Weber’  C°^sLe*;  TealrZ 

tice,  f^r  t’o Ve\02S*  * ^ °ther  1&ter 


POST-GBADUATE  COUBSES 

from  the  fZZn^  ^ ^ ^ -lections 

Toccata;  Schnmann’-Paganini, 

Philipp,  Studies  in  Eouhle  Votes,  SchoolZZaZ^iZ  ’ 
fh  ’ Piece^*  Bach,  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fuque  • Bpp 

• ™^ZcZv*2%ZT:- G mEajor- E flat  ma^ 33 

— r-e 

S r,  / ”*■  The  ”»™  » *vidrt  info  “e  „x 

«rrt  grade  corresponding  to  the  fourth  g„d.  in  pi,»f 
The  Miowing  i,  . paptial  lisl  of  th,  „„ 

Whiting,  First  Six  Months  on  the  Orqan  • Eink  r%«  i 

PMts  niBand ZZZ  in  PT  FhmSing;  Bink>  0ro’an  s^ool 

preiudes,  and  fuguesf  m,elZ  X”' 

“h,  Trs:  pi'"s  b-T  ; S 

>ierKei,  Khemberger  and  Thiele. 


L ;rage  amount  °f  dai,y  practi-  -p-ed  to  flnish  the  grade  iB 
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Voice.  True  culture  of  the  voice  is  the  development  of  a 
pure  tone,  making  it  both  flexible  and  powerful. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  as  important  features  of 
technical  exercise,  a natural  position  in  singing,  the  correct  use 
of  the  breath,  intonation,  rhythm,  enunciation  and  phrasing. 
No  one  method  is  used  exclusively,  but  studies  in  sustained 
singing  and  agility  are  taken  from  the  best  of  the  different 
schools,  special  discrimination  being  made  to  suit  the  needs  of 
the  individual  voice. 

It  is  the  purpose  not  only  to  develop  the  voice  technically, 
but  to  secure  a sense  of  true  musical  appreciation  through  the 
interpretation  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  both  new  and 

old.  . . 

Thus  our  pupils  are  fitted  for  church  choir  positions,  con-- 

cert  and  oratorio  singing  and  successful  teaching. 

Among  the  advantages  offered  for  gaining  practical  experi- 
ence is  membership  in  the  Choral  Club,  the  College  Glee  Club,, 
the  church  choirs  and  appearance  in  the  students'  weekly  con- 
servatory recitals. 


Sight  Beading.  Classes  are  formed  in  sight  reading.  Two 
or  more  pianos  are  used  and  the  pupils  are  given  new  music  at; 
each  lesson  and  are  expected  to  play  it  at  sight,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  teacher.  By  this  method  the  pupils  become  good! 
prima  vista  players  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  great', 
orchestral  works  of  the  masters.  Pupils  are  not  lequired  .. 
purchase  the  music  used  in  sight  reading. 


THEORETICAL  STUDIES. 


Academic  and  Collegiate  Courses. 

History  of  Music.  The  study  of  musical  history  is  based  j 
upon  the  work  of  Bockstro;  it  treats  of  the  eariy  developme 
of  the  art  and  is  brought  down  to  the  present  time.  Spec 
attention  is  given  to  the  composers  of  the  eiglr I 
teenth  centuries.  Much  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  study  o 
great  compositions  in  the  instrumental  and  vocal  forms  deve 
oped  during  that  period.  The  course  extends  throughout  j 

year.  # | 


Conservatory  of  Music. 


Ill 


Harmony. 

1.  Elementary  Harmony.  Throughout  the  year.  ■ 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  scales,  modulation  sus 
pensions,  notes  of  embellishments  and  exercises  from  i figured  bass 

2.  Advanced  Harmony.  Throughout  the  year. 
Prerequisite,  harmony  1. 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  harmony  1,  and  includes  a studv 

0 the  harmonization  of  melodies,  chants  and  chorals  from  indicated  and 

original  harmony,  arrangement  of  slow  movements  of  sonatas  Mend.i 
ssohn  s.  Songs  WUHout  Worts  and  similar  works  for  four  voicfs  afd 
harmonic  analysis  of  standard  works.  d 

Theory.  A one  year  course  including  the  laws  of  vibration 
names,  compass,  and  tone  quality  of  orchestral  instruments’ 

1 hythm,  tempo,  accents,  embellishments,  musical  form  and  the 

analysis  of  standard  works.  Harmony  2 and  theory  may  be 
taken  at  the  same  time.  y 


POST-GRADUATE  COUBSES. 

1.  Counterpoint.  Throughout  the  year. 

Prerequisite,  graduation  from  the  Conservatory  of  Music 

more  S!6  COantfpoint  in  the  different  species  in  two,  three  and 
triu,eParf  7We  C°Unterpoint  in  the  octave,  tenth  and  twelfth  also 
the  w t qUadruple  counterpoint.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  writing  and  analysis  of  florid  counterpoint. 

2.  Canon,  Fugue  and  Free  Composition.  Throughout  the 
year. 

Prerequisite,  counterpoint  1. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

I E®cltals-  Eecitals  are  given  at  intervals,  thirty  or  more 

T t0  take  part  when  jested. 

he  time  7,  memberS  °f  the  Sraduati“g  class  at 

dvenT  fr  he  T commencement.  The  conservatory  has 

nent  sT/T'  hundred  reci*als  under  the  present  manage- 
nent.  Students  are  not  allowed  to  play  or  sing  in  public  or  to 

Lr?rn  W °Ut  haVing  obtained  Permission  from  the 
acuity  ot  the  conservatory. 

Artist  Recitals.  Opportunity  is  presented  at  frequent  inter- 
0 6ar  “US1C  rendered  by  artists  of  renown.  Attendance 
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at  these  recitals  should  be  regarded  as  a necessary  part  of  mu- 
sical education. 

Mendelssohn  Choral  Club.  This  organization  is  composed 
of  students  and  local  residents.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  oratorios, 
cantatas  and  part-songs  and  to  furnish  music  at  the  important 
events  of  the  college  year.  The  chorus  numbers  over  one  hun- 
dred voices.  The  requirements  for  membership  are  a good  voice, 
a correct  ear,  some  knowledge  of  music  and  regularity  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  concerts  given  by  the  club  are  events  of  importance, 
and  superior  solo  talent  from  abroad  is  procured.  Last  year 
the  club  gave  The  Messiah,  by  Handel. 

College  Glee  Club.  This  club  is  composed  of  twenty  mem- 
bers and  offers  valuable  musical  training  to  the  young  men  of{ 
the  college.  Each  year  an  extended  trip  is  taken.  The  annual 
home  concert  is  given  in  February. 

Church  Choirs.  Those  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  may. 
join  one  of  the  church  choirs  and  thus  become  familiar  with  the 
best  in  church  music. 

Affiliation  With  the  College.  As  the  conservatory  is  one 
of  the  departments  of  the  college,  students  have  also  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  best  instruction  in  language,  literature  and'; 
science.  Special  students  are  requested  to  take  one  or  more: 
literary  studies  in  connection  with  their  musical  work.  As  an; 
inducement,  students  are  allowed  to  take  studies  in  the  college 
or  academy  at  a special  rate  of  tuition.  * 

Library  Facilities.  Pupils  have  the  use  of  the  college  li- 
brary. The  principal  music  journals  are  kept  on  file  in  the  con- 
servatory, and  under  certain  restrictions,  students  will  be  al- 
lowed the  use  of  the  musical  library  of  the  Dean,  comprising 
several  hundred  volumes,  containing  every  work  of  importance 
on  musical  history,  biography,  analysis,  etc.,  in  the  English 
language. 

Examinations.  Examinations  in  theoretical  studies  are 
taken  at  the  end  of  each  term,  final  examinations  at  the  end  of 
the  course,  comprising  the  whole  subject  studied.  Students, 
candidates  for  graduation,  must  receive  not  less  than  75  per  j 
cent.  All  examinations  are  written. 


Conservatory  of  Music. 
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- P^bll^performance  at  recitals  and  graduation  will  be  con- 
deied  sufficient  examination  in  piano,  organ  and  voice 

orga^^r  PUPil!  C°mpletlll=  the  course  in  piano  or 
oigan,  with  harmony,  theory  and  four  terms  of  sight  reading 

comple thig6 the;6  diPl°ma  °f  the  c°nservatory.  Likewise,  pupils 
P g he  course  m voice,  with  harmony,  theory  historv 

e5urvUaTeCntanwillhe  °f  the  fifth  «»de  in  piano  or  its 

| , . lecelve  diploma  of  the  conservatory.  The 

SX:r.iT°  wor^wi11  "°* be  <«  >«  *l 

omjfietion  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  the  conservatory. 

graduating  recital,  from  memory,  is  required  of  a rumil 
completing  the  full  course.  equired  o±  a pupil 

lh*  of  ,h,  fourth 

ade  and  upward  in  piano,  three  years  or  more  in  voice  and 

grantedT  T T °“7  theory’  but  no  will  be 

g a I T,  !?  °De  year’S  StU<37  in  the  conservatory. 

fee  of  $5.00  for  the  diploma  and  $2.50  for  certificates  in 
one  or  more  studies  is  charged.  certificates  in 

Tuition. 


Piano. 

Miss  Dillard. 
Miss  Lisenby. 
$21.50 
18.00 
14.50 

of  four,  per  term  of 


(Vinter  Term,  twelve  weeks 

spring  Term,  ten  weeks UKJ 

laimony,  theory,  0r  sight  reading,  classes 
ten  weeks 


Piano  or 

Organ. 

Voice. 

Dean 

Prof. 

Ohalfant. 

•Johnson. 

$42.00 

$24.00 

36.00 

20.00 

30.00 

17.00 

ounterpoint,  fugue,  and  composition' ^"cw7nf  in V ?15-00 

of  ten  weeks  ’ classes  of  four,  per  term 

msical  history,  class  of  twelve  or  more 

noral  class  ...  


HO  pract>cc>  one  hour  daily,  per  month ? 

! Each  additional  hour,  per  month 
ractice  on  chapel  organ,  3 hours  per  week 
Ct  ce  on  pedal  piano,  one  hour  daily,  per  month ! 

rar.  cialc  ]S°nS  Per  Week  ln  a11  studies.  Private  lessons  half 
class  lessons,  one  to  two  hours  in  length. 


15.00 

5.00 
00 

1.00 
.75 

1.00 


Piano  pupils  i„  the  fourth  grade,  and  above,  will  receive 

fc:  :r  r;  dt-  students  in  the 

L prefer  stud  ^ ^ Dean  °r  mstruetors,  as  they 

I elvo  i ’ St  dents  Wlth  the  instructors  in  piano  receive 
'elve  lessons  per  year  from  the  Dean  without  exV  charge 
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Tuition  Payable  in  Advance.  No  deduction  for  absence 
from  lessons,  except  in  cases  of  protracted  illness  of  at  least 
two  weeks’  duration,  when  tbe  conservatory  will  share  the  loss 
equally  with  the  pupil. 


SUB-FRESHMAN  DEPARTMENT. 


With  the  discontinuance  of  Drury  Academy  a sub-freshman 
department  to  the  college  has  been  established  to  provide  for 
those  college  students  that  come  to  Drury  fully  prepared  for 
college  in  some  subjects  but  not  prepared  in  others  or  not  hav- 
ing the  full  fifteen  units  required  for  admission.  Students 
offering  less  than  thirteen  admission  units  are  not  admitted  and 
are  advised  to  spend  another  year  at  some  good  secondary, 
school.  Students  who  are  deficient  one  or  two  units  for  ad- 
mission can  make  up  those  units  in  the  sub-freshman  classes 
and  at  the  same  time  do  college  work  in  other  subjects  if 
which  they  are  fully  prepared.  Students  with  the  full  numbei 
of  admission  units  who  wish  to  begin  a subject  not  begun  ir 
college  or  to  make  up  a deficiency  to  enter  some  major  will  fin, 
sub-freshman  classes  to  meet  this  need. 


College  Students. 
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PART  VII. 

STUDENTS,  1913-14. 


COMMENCEMENT,  1913. 

Departmental  Honors. 

Sue  Freeman,  English. 

Eva  May  Horner,  English. 

Dorothy  George  Huff,  English,  Latin,  Mathematics. 
VVilham  Floyd  Knox,  Chemistry. 

<’arl  Richard  Moore,  Biology. 

Esther  Isabel  Moore,  English,  French. 

Ethel  Rollins,  English. 

Ruth  Gladys  Thomas,  English,  German,  Latin. 


Honorable  Mention. 

J uniors. 
Marguerite  George. 

Ruth  Hammond. 

Isabel  Augusta  Morse. 
Victoria  Pease. 

Dorothy  Lois  VanDyke. 

Freshmen. 

Orland  Kay  Armstrong. 
Delta  Armstrong. 

Bessie  Edgar  Bowen. 

Georgie  Gladys  Hendrickson. 
William  Lionel  McClure. 
Lucille  Moore. 

Clara  Grace  Steinbach. 

I 

. 


Seniors. 
ue  Freeman. 

'orothy  George  Huff, 
sther  Isabel  Moore, 
eorge  Ryan. 

Sophomores. 
Leonora  Boehmer. 
ene  Bowen, 
sardine  Knotter. 

>chie  Elizabeth  Sperry. 
)race  Albert  Scott, 
ijith  Wilson. 

Inily  Thompson. 
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Prizes. 

E.  L.  Goode  Greek  Prize. 

Frank  S.  Campbell,  ’14,  and  Frederick  William  Chambers,  ’16 


Graduates  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

In  Voice,  which  includes  the  Fifth  Grade  in  Piano, 
Harmony,  Theory  and  History  of  Music. 

Grace  May  Brown. 

In  Piano,  Harmony,  Theory  and  Sight  Heading.  . 
Sara  Emma  Stair. 


CANDIDATES  FOR  DEGREES. 

Bachelor 

George  Fletcher  Baldwin. 


Edith  Cloy  Case  ( magna  cum 
laude) . 

Frank  A.  Dillard. 

Madge  Fink  ( cum  laude). 

James  Ralph  Foster. 

Sue  Freeman  ( magna  cum 
laude). 

Manie  Barnes  Hauser  ( magna 
cum  laude). 

Eva  May  Horner  ( magna  cum 
laude). 

John  Turner  Horner. 

Dorothy  George  Huff  ( magna 
cum  laude). 

Lottie  Marion  Huff. 

Bachelor 

Robert  Raymond  Glynn. 

Austin  D.  Kilham. 

William  Floyd  Knox  ( cum 
laude) . 

^Excused  from  speaking. 


i 

of  Arts. 

Charles  Walter  McCroskey. 

Esthel  Isabel  Moore  ( magna 
cum  laude). 

Ethel  Rollins  ( magna  cum 
laude).  jj 

George  P.  Ryan  ( magna  cum 
laude). 

Jeannette  P.  Standley. 

Lloyd  J.  B.  Taber. 

*Ruth  Thomas  ( summa  cum 
laude). 

(First  Honor) 

Sarah  Townsend. 

Frances  Blackburn  Turner. 

William  H.  J.  Willby. 

of  Science. 

Carl  Richard  Moore  ( magna 
cum  laude). 

Harry  Taylor  Wells  ( cum 
laude). 
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Master  of  Arts . 

Roscoe  W.  Stewart,  Drury  A.  B.,  1908;  Harvard  LL.  B,  1912. 
Thesis,  1 1 Municipal  Government. ; ’ 

Doctor  of  Laws. 

Frederic  Aldin  Hall,  ’78,  Drury  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.; 
Tufts  L.  H.  D. 

Acting  Chancellor  of  Washington  University. 


GRADUATE 

STUDENTS. 

NAME. 

Nels  Anderson, 
Lilian  Boyd, 

R.  J.  Gregg, 

DEGREE. 

B.  A.  Drury. 
B.  S.  Drury. 

MAJOR. 

History. 

Biology. 

B.  A.  Mo.  Wesleyan. 
Carl  Richard  Moore, 

Mathematics. 

f ■ 

Clara  Schwieder, 

B.  S.  Drury. 

Zoology. 

B.  A.  Mo.  Uni. 
3ra  Wright,  B.  A.  Drury. 

Education. 

Education. 

ADDRESS. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 


COLLEGE 


Senior  Class  1914. 


lizabeth  Corinne  Allen.* 
lsie  May  Ayre, 
ertie  Borden, 
arie  Alice  Crum  Brown, 
Ibert  Perry  Camei  ’on, 
nnia  May  Conger, 
ank  Coleman  Connolly, 
Fold  A.  Cox,* 


HOME  ADDRESS. 
Peirce  City. 
Oronogo, 
Sarcoxie, 
Carterville, 
Springfield, 
LaJunta,  Col., 
Pairland,  Okla., 
Springfield, 


CITY  ADDRESS. 

McCullagh. 
1227  Clay. 
McCullagh. 
McCullagh. 
329  E.  Calhoun. 
McCullagh. 
K.  A.  House. 
892  Weller. 
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NAME. 

Mary  Susannah  Criss, 

Sara  Euphrasia  Davis, 

Ealph  W.  Elkins, 

Georgia  Marie  Gates,* 

Edna  Garnett  Gentry,* 
Marguerite  George, 

Ealph  Beckner  Gibson,* 

Lois  Hall, 

James  Patrick  Hannigan, 
Euth  Edith  Hammond, 

Guy  Wesley  Hawkins,* 

Oscar  Elza  Humphrey,* 
Andrew  Taylor  Mahaney,* 
Earl  Marion  Mansfield,* 
Edward  Mason.* 

Esther  Lucille  McCaughtry,* 
Stanley  M.  McClure, 

Ernest  Alfred  McNish, 

Janet  Wells  McQuiston, 
Edith  Moore, 

Isabel  Augusta  Morse, 
Howard  Anderson  Nelson,* 
Elinor  Merle  Neville, 
Margaret  Adeline  Palmer, 
Lois  Victoria  Pease,* 

Elton  Greenfield  Sperry,* 
Doris  Nancy  Turner, 
Dorothy  Lois  VanDyke, 

Eay  Virgil  Weatherby, 
Dorsey  Albert  Williams,* 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

CITY  ADDRESS. 

Sedalia, 

McCullagh. 

Iberia, 

McCullagh. 

Springfield, 

763  E.  Elm. 

Springfield, 

532  Cherry 

Seymour, 

730  Weller 

Springfield, 

1136  Benton 

Springfield, 

K.  A.  House 

Springfield, 

1221  Summit 

Lebanon, 

Fairbanks 

Springfield, 

1228  Clay 

Jamesville, 

1320  Summit 

Aurora, 

Fairbanks 

Springfield, 

1021  Cl  m 

Lebanon,  739  W.  Mt.  Vernon 

Windsor, 

Fairbanks 

Carthage, 

McCullagl 

i 

New  Albany, 

Ind., 

928  W.  Florida 

Brookfield, 

K.  A.  Hous<; 

Springfield, 

645  College 

Springfield, 

505  Marke; 

Springfield, 

629  W.  Walnu, 

Springfield, 

722  S.  Jefferso; 
1055  E.  Eli? 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

1196  Pickwici 

West  Plains, 

McCullagj 

Springfield, 

755  Souti 

Springfield, 

1217  Washingtoi 

Granite,  Okla.,  437  S.  Mai: 
Buffalo,  Fairbank 

Springfield,  924  W.  Walnu 


*Deficient  for  senior  classification. 


Junior  Class  1915. 


Regular  Juniors. 

Irene  Bowen, 

Eleonora  Boehmer, 

Bruce  J.  Brown, 

Homer  Case, 


Tulsa,  Okla., 
Springfield, 
Eich  Hill, 
Marshfield, 


McCullag 
969  S.  Jefferso 
Fairbank 

1101  Cla 
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NAME. 

E.  L.  Davidson,  Jr., 

Marion  Davis, 

Henry  W.  Fulbright, 

Eobert  W.  Fyan, 

Mabel  Gorman, 

Gerardine  Knotter, 

Lois  Lhamon, 

Nina  McCanse, 

Katherine  McComb, 

Eugene  Clarence  Marr, 
Arthur  Marx, 

Clara  E.  Pitt, 

Harry  E.  Eatliff, 

Kate  Vance  Short, 

Thora  Lyndale  Strain, 

Lochie  Elizabeth  Sperry, 
Edward  Thompson, 

Norma  Thompson, 

Esther  Lorene  Vallette, 

Mabelle  Wadlow, 

Edith  Caroline  Wasson, 
Agatha  Watson, 

Euth  Wilson, 

Harry  Lee  Woodward, 

Clerin  Zumwalt, 

Irregular  Juniors. 

[Stanley  D.  Campbell, 

Grace  Cannady, 

-rederick  William  Chambers, 
?inley  Elbert  Crank, 
prances  Marie  McCanse, 
jpal  Ehamy, 

^ola  Eobertson, 

Horace  Albert  Scott, 

Smily  Thompson, 


home  address, 

■ CITY  ADDRESS. 

Sedalia,  Mo. 

Fairbanks. 

Springfield, 

861  Jefferson. 

Marionville, 

Obelisk  House. 

Marshfield, 

K.  A.  House. 

Springfield, 

716  N.  Jefferson. 

Monett, 

McCullagh. 

Springfield, 

1331  Benton. 

Mt.  Vernon, 

McCullagh. 

Lebanon, 

McCullagh. 

Stoutland, 

821  Benton. 

Springfield, 

425  State. 

Tulsa,  Okla., 

McCullagh. 

Neosho, 

Fairbanks. 

Springfield, 

937  N.  Jefferson. 

Springfield, 

434  Cherry. 

Springfield, 

755  South. 

Amity, 

K.  A.  House. 

Iberia, 

McCullagh. 

Glen  Elder,  Kan., 

914  W.  Walnut. 

Springfield, 

1300  Summit. 

Springfield, 

1320  Summit. 

Springfield, 

1336  Benton. 

Springfield, 

505  E.  Harrison. 

Salina,  Kan., 

Fairbanks. 

Springfield, 

1205  Benton. 

Springfield, 
Marionville, 
Eogers,  Ark., 
Springfield, 
Mt.  Vernon, 
Denison,  Tex., 
Ozark, 
Springfield, 
Amity, 


834  N.  Jefferson. 
McCullagh. 
Fairbanks. 
2195  Broad. 
McCullagh. 
McCullagh. 
McCullagh. 
731  E.  Lynn. 
McCullagh. 
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Sophomore  Class  1916, 

Eegular  Sophomores. 


NAME. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

CITY  ADDRESS. 

Delta  Armstrong, 

Springfield, 

1914  N.  Jefferson 

Orland  Kay  Armstrong, 

Springfield, 

568  Brower 

Emmett  Lee  Arnold, 

Kansas  City, 

Fairbanks 

Margaret  Bishop, 

Pennsboro, 

McCullagh 

Lawrence  W.  Collins, 

Sedalia, 

K.  A.  House 

Oscar  T.  Coffelt, 

Springfield, 

1240  Benton 

Mabel  Elizabeth  Cross, 

Vinita,  Okla., 

McCullagh 

Myrtle  Elsie  Davis, 

Billings, 

837  E.  Elm 

Eli  C.  Foster, 

Mountain  Grove,  K.  A.  House 

John  Williamson  Garrett, 

Springfield, 

447  South 

Helen  Louise  Gorton, 

Springfield, 

629  W.  Walnut 

John  Marion  Goad, 

Springfield, 

1109  N.  Maiii 

Raymond  Albert  Gorg, 

Union, 

1631  Clay 

M.  G.  Hale, 

Monett, 

' 

William  Elmo  Hartley, 

Springfield, 

1317  Benton 

Mary  Jane  Hopkins, 

Springfield, 

470  S.  Main 

June  Howell, 

Springfield, 

625  S.  Florence 

Lester  Howard  Hughes, 

Blue  Spring, 

Fairbanks 

Carrie  Marion  Humphreys, 

Springfield, 

982  S.  Jeffersoij 

Eleanor  Bonde  Humphreys, 

Springfield, 

947  S.  Jeffersoij 

Marguerite  Langdon  Jackson, 

Neosho, 

McCullagl 

Waldo  Valentine  Jacobson, 

Mobridge,  N. 

D.,  Fairbanks 

Grover  Tatum  Lawrence, 

Ritchey, 

Fairbanks 

Otho  R.  McAtee, 

Springfield, 

755  E.  Webstei 

Mary  Alice  McCune, 

Joplin, 

McCullagl 

Chester  A.  Marr, 

Springfield, 

1417  Claj 

William  Roy  Means, 

Kansas  City, 

Fairbanks 

Harry  Wadsworth  Merritt, 

Springfield, 

937  Bentoi 

Ruth  Peters, 

Springfield, 

1306  Washingtoi 

Margaret  V.  Pipkin, 

Marshfield, 

McCullagl 

Fannie  Elizabeth  Porterfield, 

Springfield. 

703  S.  Gran 

Vern  Robertson, 

Springfield, 

982  N.  Jeffersoi 

Kem  B.  Robertson, 

Springfield, 

848  S.  Evans 

Georgia  Emily  Rollins, 

Dixon, 

1122  Summi 

James  Edward  Ruffin, 

Springfield, 

320%  Boonvill* 

Frances  Helen  Shriver, 

Mt.  Vernon, 

McCullagl 

College  Students. 
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NAME. 

Henry  J.  Shores, 

Fred  Dewitt  Shelton, 
Orpha  Foltz  Smith, 

I Bernice  Smith, 

Pauline  Spiller, 

George  M.  Thompson, 
Emily  Thompson, 

Elinor  Bushnell  Townsend, 
Margaret  Eugenia  Vinton, 
Ora  Jewell  Walton, 

Dorothy  Levena  Woodson, 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Springfield, 
Marshfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Lebanon, 
Springfield, 
Amity, 

Bolivar, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 


CITY  ADDRESS. 
631  Cherry. 
Fairbanks. 
595  E.  Walnut. 
304  E.  Center. 

McCullagh. 
622  S.  Florence. 
929  N.  Jefferson. 
McCullagh. 
315  Kimbrough. 

816  State. 
945  W.  Walnut. 


Irregular  Sophomores. 


Tnez  Willey  Adams, 

Ruth  Keturah  Beasley, 

3ess  Edgar  Bowen, 

Ralph  June  Brooks, 

John  Curtis  Campbell, 
Vincent  M.  Carroll, 

Mna  DeMarce, 

\Tellie  L.  Diemer, 

^enneth  Bryson  Elliott, 
alph  Waddell  Emerson, 
Edward  Wendell  Foster, 
eorgia  Gladys  Hendrickson, 
ieorge  Croxton  Hunter, 
imes  Rosco  Martin, 
rven  Patterson  Matthews, 
oth  J.  Minard, 
ernice  Helen  Murrell, 
barline  McCanse, 
illiam  Lionel  McClure, 

Vlng  Chris  Neale, 
f\el  Richmond  Pierce, 

• lian  Woemes  Schmid, 
puise  Simon, 

( r°l  Taber, 

' metrius  N.  Theodore, 


Springfield, 

Cassville, 

Tulsa,  Okla., 
Springfield, 
L’Anse,  Mich., 
Sedalia, 

Hallowell,  Kas., 
Springfield, 
Lebanon, 
Springfield, 

J oplin, 
Springfield, 
Rogers,  Ark., 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Neosho, 

Mt.  Vernon, 
Lawton,  Okla., 
Ft.  Smith,  Ark., 
Springfield, 


759  W.  Elm. 
McCullagh, 
McCullagh. 
517  E.  Calhoun. 
Fairbanks. 
K.  A.  House. 
McCullagh. 
R.  F.  D.  l. 
K.  A.  House. 
2315  N.  Campbell. 
Fairbanks. 
1865  N.  Grant. 
Fairbanks. 
417  Winfield. 
940  Proctor. 
932  State. 
998  N.  Jefferson. 
McCullagh. 
459  S.  Main. 

Fairbanks. 
636  College. 
K.  A.  House. 


Sedalia, 

Springfield,  640  S,  CampbeU.* 
Springfield,  1500  N.  Jefferson. 

Dessylla,  Messenia,  Greece, 

Fairbanks. 
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NAME. 

Harold  M.  Walker, 

Lily  Blanch  Wells, 

John  Turner  White,  Jr., 


HOME  ADDRESS. 
Springfield, 
Dalton,  Ark., 
Springfield, 


CITY  ADDRESS. 

816  State. 
McCullagh. 
713  Pickwick. 


Freshman  Class  1917. 


Florence  Olga  Adams, 

Jean  Marie  Albers, 

Irene  Anderson, 

Emma  Mae  Baldwin, 
Maurice  Burton  Baldwin, 
Francis  BeVier, 

Will  Beiderlinden, 

Merle  H.  Bollmann, 

Anna  Boyer, 

Agnes  Buchanan, 

William  Donald  Bray, 
Glenn  Brooke, 

Paul  Cecil  Brooke, 

Walter  Preston  Cabaniss, 
Arlene  Campbell, 

Charles  O.  Cannady, 
Herschel  Fenton  Case, 
Gertrude  Susan  Claypool, 
Mary  Alice  Cochrane, 
Elsie  Crane, 

Frances  Pauline  Daniel, 
Dale  Ross  Davis, 

Gene  Davis, 

Bruce  Decker, 

Harold  David  Derry, 
Charles  Linn  Drace, 

Jane  Gladys  Elliott, 
James  Stanley  Elmore, 
Liona  Blanche  Fletcher, 
Walter  Northrup  George, 
Mary  Rhea  Gaither, 
Edyth  Ghan, 

David  Alfred  Hamilton, 


759  W.  Elm. 

McCullagh. 
752  S.  Grant. 
1135  Benton. 
744  E.  Walnut. 
2109  N.  Campbell. 
1162  Mt.  Vernon. 
_ 532  E.  Elm. 

lureka  Springs,  McCullagh. 
oplin,  McCullagh. 

Irownsville,  Texas,  Fairbanks, 


Springfield, 

tforthview, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 


Springfield, 
Springfield. 
Springfield, 
Pocahontas,  Ark., 
Marionville, 
Marshfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Decorra,  111., 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Republic, 

Aurora, 

Mound  City, 
Marshfield, 
Lamar, 
Springfield, 
Spruce, 

Republic, 
Marshfield, 


1851  Broad. 
1851  Broad. 
478  E.  Harrison. 
McCullagh; 
Fairbanks; 

1101  Clayi 
748  Cherryj 
1925  Douglas^ 
961  RobbersoA 
704  E.  Walnut 
1140  Clay 
835  N.  Jefferson 
1220  Clay 

Fairbanks 

536  South 
McCullagt 
Fairbanks 
McCullagl| 
1136  Bentoi 
McCullagl 
204  E.  Divisioi 

Fairbanks 


College  Students. 
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NAME. 

John  Merrill  Hazen, 

Frank  Hinkley  Hedges, 
Emily  Alice  Huff, 

Shirley  Pawling  Hulse, 

Edna  Ella  Hunt, 

Clarence  McClelland  Hunter, 
Helen  Edith  Huntington, 
Frederick  Jefferies  Jay, 
Jessamine  Jenkins, 

Marguerite  A.  Johnson, 

Lucy  Maud  Jones, 

James  McLain  Jones, 

Ira  Knight, 

Karl  Knoerle, 

Stella  Langford, 

Anabel  Latimer, 

Sylvia  D.  Leonard, 

John  Lawrence  Lee, 

Charles  Cecil  Likins, 

Eugenia  Parker  Lucas, 

Ola  Elizabeth  McAdoo, 
Mildred  McCluer, 

Mary  Melvin  McClurg, 

Mary  Southworth  McDonald, 
Florence  McLaughlin, 

Lura  Alice  McNish, 
fnez  G.  Mathes, 

^lice  M.  Marsh, 

Ala  Martin, 

Mary  Belle  Minard, 

Frances  Josephine  Mitchell, 
luth  Winifred  Moore, 
dargaret  Esther  Murphy, 
Clifford  Newham, 
jjtoscoe  Paul  O’Bannon 
^aura  May  O ’Bryant, 

Jdine  Patterson, 

Marguerite  Pipkin, 

Palter  Rogers  Primm, 


HOME  ADDRESS.  CITY  ADDRESS. 

Springfield, 

1118  N.  Jefferson. 

Springfield, 

940  N.  Jefferson. 

Farmington, 

McCullagh. 

Neosho, 

McCullagh. 

Springfield, 

1210  Summit. 

Rogers,  Ark.; 

, Fairbanks. 

Springfield, 

561  E.  Elm. 

Carthage, 

Fairbanks. 

Wichita,  Kas.,  511  E.  Calhoun. 

San  Antonio, 

Texas, 

1402  Washington. 

Springfield, 

1105  Broad. 

Springfield, 

529  E.  Walnut. 

Conway, 

527  New. 

West  Plains, 

700  Page. 

J oplin, 

1344  Washington. 

Tulsa,  Okla., 

McCullagh. 

Bolivar, 

McCullagh. 

Springfield  , 

1224  Washington. 

Springfield, 

1201  Clay. 

Marshfield, 

1109  Clay. 

Springfield, 

710  W.  Walnut. 

Springfield, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

Carthage, 

McCullagh. 

Mt.  Vernon, 

McCullagh. 

Springfield, 

728  N.  Main. 

Brookfield, 

McCullagh. 

Galena, 

McCullagh. 

Conway, 

McCullagh. 

Pocahontas,  Ark.,  McCullagh. 

Springfield, 

932  State. 

Cuba, 

1241  Summit. 

Springfield, 

1437  E.  Walnut. 

Springfield, 

494  E.  Madison. 

Joplin, 

Fairbanks. 

Buffalo, 

Fairbanks. 

Republic, 

204  E.  Division. 

Springfield, 

1000  E.  Elm. 

Springfield, 

644  W.  Walnut. 

Springfield,  1106  N.  Jefferson. 
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NAME. 

Will  Reed  Raney, 

Gladys  Pauline  Rice, 

Mary  Mabel  Rodgers, 

Marzelle  Rose, 

Stella  Day  Sanders, 

Irene  Elizabeth  Scrivener, 
Hazel  Algretta  Seddon, 
Clarence  D.  Shannon, 

George  Isaac  Shannon, 

Clifford  Alois  Shinkle, 

Rhea  Myers  Simmons, 

George  H.  Skidmore, 

Joseph  Raymond  Teed, 

Marie  Thompson, 

Chloe  Tolerton, 

Gladys  Townsend, 

Marie  Bushnell  Townsend, 
Mary  Josephine  Tuttle, 

Franz  Veerkamp, 

Joseph  King  Vivion, 

Thomas  Wesley  Wadlow, 
Helen  Appaline  Walker, 

Jessie  Mildred  Wasson, 

Stella  Josephine  Wasson, 
William  Lester  Weiss, 
Katherine  Valeria  Whitworth, 


home  address. 

Springfield, 
Joplin, 

Licking, 

Purdy, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Mountain  Grove, 
Carthage, 


CITY  ADDRESS v 

625  Belmont. 
McCullagh. 
McCullagh. 
McCullagh. 
Robberson. 
1402  Washington. 
985  S.  Fremont. 
1101  Clay. 
Fairbanks. 


1204V2 


Mountain  Grov 
Kansas  City, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield. 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Bolivar, 
Springfield, 
Neosho, 
Springfield, 
Willard; 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Webb  City, 


e,  Obelisk  House. 
1003  Benton. 
901  Prospect. 
1430  Natl.  Bldv. 
622  S.  Florence. 
820  S.  Florence: 
464  S;.  Main, 
McCullagh: 
1229  St.  Louis. 
Fairbanks* 
727  Monroe? 
1330  Summit 
816  State 
1320  Summit 
1320  Summit 
1640  Washington 
McCullaghj 

i 

I 


SPECIAL 


Willie  M.  Anderson, 
Carrie  Baker, 

Ena  Ballentine, 

Edna  Louise  Baxendale, 
Mrs.  Clara  A.  Cameron, 
Lora  Alice  Cunningham, 
Esta  Davidson, 

Harold  Duryea, 

Jean  Flournoy, 

Earle  A.  Johnson, 


STUDENTS. 


Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Walnut  Ridge 

Ozark, 

Canton,  Ills., 
Marionville, 
Neosho, 


455  South 
455  E.  Walnut 
592  St.  Louis 
1539  Washington  I 
1202  Broad 
, Ark.,  McCullagh! 

Ozark| 

Fairbanks] 

McCullaghj 

Fairbanks 


College  Students. 
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NAME. 

Glenn  Delap  Johnson, 
Ellaine  Lemmon, 

Bruce  Clyde  Maples, 
Mrs.  Alva  Milligan, 
Julia  Frances  Pierce, 
Alleen  Porter, 

Eleanore  Bicketts, 

Irl  Boper, 

Mary  Tefft, 

Mary  Bebecca  Wetzel, 
Howard  David  Wetzel, 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Ozark, 

Springfield. 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Greenfield, 

Springfield, 


Lucile  Adams, 
Maurice  B.  Baldwin, 
Nina  Brigham, 

Mrs.  Bruton, 

Lora  Cunningham, 
Julia  Dameron, 

Esta  Davidson, 

Vera  Dean, 

Eugenia  Dodd, 

Hazel  Dryfus, 

Hester  Franks, 

Edna  Gentry, 
Marguerite  George, 
Barbara  Hamel, 

Norah  Holland, 
Catherine  Hoke, 

Helen  Huntington, 
Margaret  Jewell, 

Muss  Larkin, 

Lila  Martin, 

Hazel  Mason, 

Jessie  Miles, 

Virginia  Nixon, 
fiara  Pitt, 

Mwina  Bobberson, 


ABT  STUDENTS. 

Ozark. 

Springfield. 

Bobinson,  111. 

Ozark. 

McCullagh. 

MeCullagh. 

McCullagh. 

McCullagh. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

McCullagh. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

McCullagh. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

McCullagh. 

McCullagh. 

McCullagh. 

Springfield. 

McCullagh. 

Springfield. 


CITY  ADDRESS. 
1102  N.  Grant. 
855  Guy. 
Sherman. 

636  College. 
623  St.  Louis. 
580  E.  Walnut. 
817  Lombard. 
534  St.  Louis. 
McCullagh. 
726  S.  Jefferson. 
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Jessie  Rogers,  Springfield. 

Marzelle  Rose,  McCullagh. 

Blanch  Sizelove,  Springfield. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Spurgeon,  Springfield. 

Anita  Thiele,  McCullagh 

Chloe  Tolerton,  Springfield. 


SCHOOL  OF  BIBLE  AND 

Delta  Armstrong. 

Elizabeth.  Allen. 

Ruth  Beasley. 

Margaret  Bishop. 

Bertie  Borden. 

Wrn.  D.  Bray. 

Nan  Brown. 

Paul  Brooks. 

A.  P.  Cameron. 

Finley  Crank. 

Alice  Cochran. 

Mary  S.  Criss. 

Homer  Case. 

Sarah  Davis. 

Harold  Derry. 

Nell  Diemer. 

Harold  B.  Duryea. 

Ralph  Emerson. 

Elliott. 

E.  C.  Foster. 

R.  W.  Fyan. 

Raymond  Gorg. 

Marie  Gates. 

Mary  Gaither. 

Edna  Gentry. 

Guy  Hawkins. 

June  Howell. 

Mary  Hopkins. 

Emily  Huff. 

E.  O.  Humphreys. 

Jessamine  Jenkins. 


CHRISTIAN  TRAINING. 

Charline  McCanse. 

Nina  McCanse. 

Mary  McDonald. 

Ernest  McNish, 

Janet  McQuiston. 

Otho  McAtee. 

Katherine  McComb. 

S.  M.  McClure. 

Mildred  McCluer. 

A.  T.  Mahaney. 

Clifford  Newham. 

Laura  0 ’Bryant. 

Margaret  Pipkin. 

Ruth  Peters. 

Josephine  Pierce. 

Yern  Robertson. 

Lola  Robertson. 

Opal  Rhamy. 

Irl  Roper. 

Louise  Simon. 

Errett  C.  Sechler. 

Helen  Shriver. 

Orpha  Smith. 

Kate  Short. 

Bernice  Smith. 

Rhea  Simmons. 

Thora  Strain. 

Horace  Scott. 

George  M.  Thompson. 
Emily  Thompson. 

Esther  Yallette. 


Conservatory  Students. 
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Marguerite  Johnson. 
Earl  Johnson. 

Lucy  Jones. 

J.  Me.  Jones. 

W.  V.  Jacobson. 
Clarence  Marr. 

Inez  Mathes. 

Bernice  Murrell. 

Lila  Martin. 


Mabelle  Wadlow. 
Ora  Walton. 

Ruth  Wilson. 

Roy  Weatherby. 
Dorothy  Woodson. 
Lee  Woodward. 
Agatha  Watson. 
Stella  Wasson. 
Clerin  Zumwalt. 


CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 


NAME. 

Emma  Stair, 


Karl  Gilbert, 
Golda  Hahn, 


Frances  Dameron, 
Leeta  Rollins, 


Edna  Baxendale, 
Ella  Dixon, 

Jean  Flournoy, 

Fey  Grubaugh, 

Mary  Hall, 

Mrs.  Pearl  Lester, 
Kathleen  Lincoln, 
Hazel  Littleton, 
Virginia  Miller, 
Homer  Nearing, 
Stella  Day  Sanders, 
Anna  Thorson, 


Piano. 

GRADUATE  STUDENT. 

HOME  ADDRESS.  CITY  ADDRESS. 
Aurora, 

Graduate  Student,  1. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Springfield,  903  South. 

Springfield,  776  E.  Walnut. 
Eighth  Grade,  2. 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Marionville, 

IMxon,  1122  Summit. 

Seventh  Grade,  2. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

Springfield,  1531  Washington. 

Springfield,  1237  Washington. 

Marionville,  McCullagh. 

Marionville, 

Springfield,  1221  Summit. 

Galveston,  Texas, 

Fairland,  Okla.,  McCullagh. 

Springfield,  315  E.  Pacific. 
Verona, 

Springfield,  214  V2  E,  Walnut. 
Marionville,  1204 V2  Robberson. 

' Strafford, 

Sixth  Grade,  12. 
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NAME. 

Margaret  Adams, 
Hazel  Butler, 

Helen  Gibson, 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Martin, 
Mabel  Reed, 

Mabel  Rollins, 
Opbia  Smith, 

Mary  Wetzel, 

Anna  Wilson, 


R 


FIFTH  GRADE. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 
Springfield, 

Salem, 

Springfield, 

West  Plains, 

Springfield, 

Winona, 

Walnut  Grove, 

Greenfield, 

Springfield, 

Fifth  Grade, 


CITY  ADDRESS. 

1327  Benton. 
1236  Summit. 
. F.  D.  No.  2. 

461  S.  Main. 


McCullagh. 
820  Benton, 
9. 


Emma  Mae  Baldwin, 
Ruth  Beasley, 

Ruth  Boyd, 

Hermosa  Brown, 
Arline  Campbell, 
Gertrude  Claypool, 
Velma  Creese, 

Lucile  Criswell, 

Lora  Cunningham, 
Esta  Davidson, 

Bertha  Dulin, 

Bessie  Harlow, 

Lola  Harris, 

Opal  Hendricks, 
Ophia  Hightower, 
Olive  Kingsbury, 

Inez  Mathes, 

Charline  McCanse, 
Frances  McConnell, 
Gena  McGhee, 

Jessie  Miles, 

Lucile  Monteer, 
Helen  Moore, 

Mrs.  Arch  Morrison, 
Helen  Poole, 

June  Ritter, 

Helen  Shriver, 


FOURTH  GRADE. 


Springfield, 

1135  Benton 

Cassville, 

McCullagh 

Springfield, 

1137  E.  Division 

Springfield, 

1231  Benton 

Pocahontas,  Ark.,  McCullagh 

Springfield, 

748  Cherrj 

Springfield, 

977  Bentos 

Springfield, 

500  E.  Elir 

Walnut  Ridge, 

Ark.,  McCullagl 

Ozark, 

McCullagl 

Springfield, 

2103  Natl.  B1W 

— i 

Springfield, 

R.  P.  D.  No.  { 

, , , j 

Springfield, 

221  E.  Divisiol 

Galena, 

1 

Niangua, 

West  Plains, 

i 

Galena, 

McCullag 

Mt.  Vernon, 

Bento 

Springfield, 

859  N.  Mai 

Springfield, 

654  W.  Calhou 

Tulsa,  Okla., 

McCullag 

Springfield, 

776  W.  Walnr 

Springfield, 

2027  N.  Jefferso 

Springfield, 

640  Sout 

West  Plains, 
Republic,  Wash. 

Mt.  Vernon, 

McCullag 

Conservatory  Students. 
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NAME. 

Bernice  Smith, 
Malvenia  Steineger, 
Aileen  Stephenson, 
Ethel  May  Toombs, 
Clara  Tuttle, 

Jerena  Wadlow, 
Willie  Watson, 
Marjorie  Whaples, 


Wade  Allen, 
Tressie  Beasley, 
Margaret  Bishop, 
Dorothy  Blain, 
Anna  Carner, 
Edith  Craig, 
Mabel  Cross, 
Ernestine  Dixon, 
Lois  Flemming, 
Barbara  Hamel, 
Mildred  Hamel, 
Gladys  Hickman, 
Minnie  Hughes, 
Margaret  James, 
Maud  Kump, 

Aileen  McClure, 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Paden, 
Louise  Simon, 
iorothy  Skinner, 
Vnita  Thiele, 
lary  Watkins, 
iorence  Watson, 
toby  Williams, 


amille  Abbott, 
leanor  Banks, 
ene  Barrett, 


home  address.  city  address. 

Springfield,  304  E.  Center. 
Springfield,  623  Cherry. 

Springfield,  432  Hovey. 

Springfield,  972  N.  Campbell. 
Springfield,  416  E.  Lynn. 

Springfield,  i300  Summit. 

Springfield,  1336  Benton 

Springfield,  447  S.  Jefferson. 
Fourth  Grade,  35. 


third  grade. 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Pennboro, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Galena, 

Vinita,  Okla 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

West  Plains, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Cassville, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 


420  W.  Lynn. 
1529  Sherman. 
McCullagh. 
825  Benton. 
2053  Pierce. 
McCullagh. 
McCullagh. 
527  W.  Lynn. 
992  N.  Jefferson. 
710  E.  Elm. 
710  E.  Elm. 
217  TraflSc. 

1321  Benton. 
1331  Bardell. 
459  S.  Main. 
450  South. 
638  S.  Campbell. 
1371  Benton. 
McCullagh. 
1415  Robberson. 
1336  Benton. 
1527  N.  Main. 


Third  Grade,  23. 


SECOND  GRADE 

Fall  Biver,  Kan.,  McCullagh. 
Springfield,  519  S.  Jefferson. 
Springfield,  1347  Summit. 
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'NAME. 

Corinne  Bennett, 

Jarine  Bennett, 

Lillian  Brower, 

Ethel  Copeland, 

Hazel  Corum, 

Yesta  Culler, 

Yera  Dean, 

Helen  Dishman, 

Jane  Elliott, 

Addie  Garner, 

Bertha  Gimpel, 

Julia  Hindman, 

Mrs.  Bay  A.  Johnston, 
Jessie  Kump, 

Lawrence  Beed, 

Ollie  Bogers, 

Frances  Sheehan, 
Lucile  Shelton, 

Della  Turpin, 

Flora  Yoelpel, 

James  Washburn, 
Stella  Wasson, 

Nana  May  Wilson, 
Marie  Young, 


Maxie  Brown, 

Esther  Crone, 

Hester  Franks, 

Emma  Gibson, 

Lucile  Gimpel, 
Margaret  Goldsmith, 
Arlis  Hanna, 

A.  C.  Littig, 

Hazel  Mason, 

Eddie  McBrayer, 
Mary  McDonald, 
Thelma  Peck, 

Edwin  Shook, 


CITY  ADDRESS. 

1527  Natl.  Blvd. 
1527  Natl.  Blvd. 
B.  F.  D.  No.  4. 
616  Monroe. 
1137  E.  Division. 
998  N.  Jefferson. 

1116  Prospect. 
735  Pickwick. 

2031  East. 
1937  N.  Main. 
937  N.  Campbell. 
415  E.  Division. 
1331  BardelL 
1437  N.  Jefferson, 


home  address. 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Brown  Branch, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Willard, 

Springfield. 

Springfield,  1101  E.  Commercial 
Springfield,  937  W.  Mt.  Vernon 
Yerona, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 


927  N.  Jefferson 
1320  Summit 
815  N.  Jefferson: 
670  W.  Calhoun 


Second  Grade,  27. 


1ST  GRADE. 


1231  Bento* 
1947  Bamsei 


Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Koshkonong, 

Springfield,  1189  Cla^ 

Springfield,  193/  N.  Mai- 

Springfield,  711  E.  Pacifi 

Berryville,  Ark.,  Fairbank 
Portland,  Ore.,  815  N.  JefEerso 
Joplin,  McCullag 

Springfield,  1368  Washmgto 
Mt.  Vernon,  McCullag 

Springfield,  451  P-  ^a^ml 

Springfield,  517  Evai 
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NAME. 

Jessie  Skinner, 
Almeda  Trout, 


Grace  May  Brown, 
Mrs.  Pearl  Lester, 
Homer  Nearing, 
Leeta  Rollins, 
Emma  Stair, 


Elizabeth  Allen, 
Frances  Dameron, 
*ean  Flournoy, 
luth  Hammond, 
Kathleen  Lincoln, 
’tella  Day  Sande  rs, 
>phia  Smith, 

]mily  Thompson, 
nna  Thorson, 

ey  Grubaugh, 
mdac'e  Lhamon, 
azel  Littleton, 
rs.  J.  M.  Martin, 
ary  Wetzel, 


irl  Gilbert, 
Ida  Hahn, 
ima  Stair, 

S 

eta  Rollins, 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 


First  Grade,  15. 
Piano  total,  126. 


CITY  ADDRESS. 
1371  Benton. 
518  E.  Lynn. 


Harmony. 

graduate. 

Springfield. 
Galveston,  Tex. 


5. 


Springfield, 

Dixon, 

Aurora. 

Graduate 
second  year. 

Peirce  City, 
Marionville, 
Marionville, 
Springfield, 
Fairland,  Okla., 
Marionville,  1204  \ 
Walnut  Grove, 
Amity, 

Strafford. 

Second  year,  9. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Marionville, 
Springfield, 
Spring-field, 

West  Plains, 
Greenfield, 

First  year,  5. 
Harmony,  19. 

Theory. 

graduate. 

Spring-field, 
Springfield, 

Aurora. 
first  year. 

Dixon, 

Theory,  4. 


219i/o  E.  Walnut, 
1122  Summit. 


McCullagh. 

McCullagh. 
1228  Clay. 
McCullagh. 
Robberson. 

McCullagh. 


1331  Benton 
315  E.  Pacific 

McCullagh. 


903  South, 
776  E.  Walnut, 


1122  Summit, 
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name. 

Jean  Flournoy, 
Mary  Hall, 
Kathleen  Lincoln, 
Hazel  Littleton, 


Sight  Reading. 

home  address.  CITY  address. 

Marionville,  McCullagh. 

Springfield,  1221  Summit. 

Fairland,  Okla.,  McCullagh. 

Springfield,  315  E.  Pacific. 

Sight  Reading,  4. 


Voice. 


Camille  Abbott, 

Kate  P.  Abbott, 

Arthur  W.  Allen, 
Elizabeth  C.  Allen, 
Willie  Anderson, 

Orland  K.  Armstrong, 
Ena  Ballantine, 

Lilian  Boyd, 

Grace  Brown, 

Hazel  Butler, 

Vernon  H.  Butler, 

Eula  Callahan, 

Grace  Cannady, 

Lacy  Chambers, 

Mary  Chambers, 

Earl  H.  Clarke, 

James  Clark, 

Esta  Davidson, 

Kathryn  Davis, 

Vera  E.  Dean, 

Hazel  H.  Dreyfus, 

Jane  G.  Elliott, 

Mabel  Elsey, 

Edward  Foster, 

E.  B.  Friar, 

Helen  Gates, 

Josephine  Gehrs, 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Greenwade, 
Ruth  Hammond, 
Beulah  Harlow, 

Bessie  Harlow, 


Fall  River,  Kas 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Peirce  City, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Salem, 

Salem, 
Springfield, 
Marionville, 
Willard, 
Springfield 


McCullagh. 
410  E.  Calhoun! 


McCullagh 
455  South 


592  St.  Louis' 
993  Benton 
1211  Summit 
1236  Summit 
1236  Summit 
560  E.  Walnut 
McCullagl 


455  Markh 


lallowell,  Kas.,  714  Bobberso; 
Seymour,  1009  N.  Jefferso* 

Dzark,  McCullag; 

Springfield,  641  W.  Calhou! 
Brown  Branch,  McCullagl 

Springfield,  Hazelcres 

Springfield,  735  Pickwicl 

Springfield,  504  W.  Mt.  Verno 


1 oplin, 

Miller, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Willard, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 


Fairbanl 


Cla 

1112  N.  Mai 


1228  Cla 

1359  Washingtc 


Springfield,  1359  Washingtc 
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NAME. 

Nell  Haynes, 

Alene  Heins, 

O.  W.  Hood, 

June  Howell, 

Mary  Howell, 

Mabel  Horner, 

Eleanor  Humphreys, 
Anna  B.  Jefferson, 
Norvell  Hanning, 

Stella  Reiser, 

Vivian  Reiser, 

Sylvia  Leonard, 

G-.  L.  Lindsay, 

Lyle  Littleton, 

Marian  Livingston, 
Richard  Lydy, 

31a  E.  McAdoo, 

Jtho  R.  McAtee, 

^Irs.  L.  C.  McCutcheon, 
Florence  H.  McLaughlin, 
Jrs.  S.  R.  McMahon, 
Andrew  T.  Mahaney, 
ien  Maupin, 
essie  Miles, 
sabel  A.  Morse, 

'retchen  Naegler, 
irginia  Nixon, 
uth  Peters, 
ogers  Primm, 

D.  Rathbone, 
leanore  Ricketts, 

1 Roper, 

athryn  Schenck, 

• C.  Sechler, 
elen  St.  John, 
odgens  Smith, 
ptha  Smith, 

' muel  J.  Spencer, 

^ is  Sturdevant, 
ther  Vallette, 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Bolivar, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Tulsa,  Okla., 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 


CITY  ADDRESS. 

Benton. 
738  Boonville. 
1936  N.  Jefferson. 
628  S.  Florence. 
628  S.  Florence. 
2525  N.  Campbell. 
947  S.  Jefferson. 
1004  Cherry. 
540  Poplar. 


McCullagh. 
2300  Howard. 
315  E,  Pacific. 
1118  N.  Jefferson. 
1401  Jefferson. 
710  W.  Walnut. 
755  E.  Webster. 
1111  E.  Walnut. 

728  N.  Main. 
1203  Robberson. 
1021  Clay. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg. 
McCullagh. 
629  W.  Walnut. 
515  W.  Brower. 
E.  Walnut. 
1306  Washington. 
1106  N.  Jefferson. 
618  E.  Pacific. 
580  E.  Walnut. 
817  Lombard. 
1370  Summit. 
321  Nichols. 
738  South. 


Springfield,  604  W.  Mt.  Vernon. 
Marshfield,  Summit. 

Springfield,  2300  Howard. 

Springfield,  511  W.  Poplar. 
Glen  Elder,  Kas.,  914  W.  Walnut 
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name. 

Howard  Wetzel, 
Mary  R.  Wetzel, 
Frankie  White, 
Rose  Whitsett, 
Zelma  Young, 


home  address. 

Springfield, 

Greenfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Voice,  76. 


Conservatory  Summary. 

Piano, 

Harmony, 

Theory, 

Sight  Reading, 

Voice, 

Total, 

Names  repeated, 
Net  total, 


CITY  ADDRESS. 

726  S.  Jefferson. 
McCullagh. 
1124  Summit. 
1323  Bardell. 
1136  Summit. 


126 

19 

4 

4 

76 

229 

34 


195 


Enrollment. 
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ENROLLMENT. 


College  Summary. 

Graduate  Students, 
Seniors, 

Juniors, 

Sophomores, 

Freshmen, 

Specials, 

Total, 


6 

38 

38 

75 

98 

21 


276 


Conservatory  Summary. 


Piano, 

126 

Harmony, 

19 

Theory, 

4 

Sight  Reading, 

4 

Voice, 

76 

Total, 

229 

Names  repeated, 

34 

Net  total, 

195 

General  Summary. 


College, 

276 

Conservatory  of  Music, 

195 

Art  Department, 

31 

Bible  School, 

80 

Sub-Freshmen, 

36 

Model  School 

24 

Total, 

642 

Names  repeated, 

98 

Net  total, 

544 
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INDEX 


Page. 

Page. 

Accredited  Schools  

30 

Astronomy — 

60 

Additional  Work  

Administrative  Office  

XV 

i 

Athletics — 

2i : 

Administrative  Officers  — 

5 » 

XV 

22 

Rules  21 

30 

30 

Bn/iiinlAw  rvf  A rt.s  

38  . 

By  Certificate  

.tsacneior  oi  — 

-r-»_  .1 1 „ ^ -P  QniflTUip  

38  i 

By  Examination  

rsacneiui  ux  

n A \ A 16  : 

Admission  Units — 

24 

rsenenuxai  y 

Bible,  School  of 

60,  101 

....102 

Detailed  Statement  ... 

25 

iiUlUlOOiun  

24 

A.  J >.  VJUUi  

103 

..60,  103 

101- 

101! 

Number  Required  

24 

24 

Certificate  Course  

Courses  

Advisory  Board  of  Women VII 

Equipment  

Affiliated  Departments — 

99 

r acuity  

Mai  or  43'; 

Bible,  School  of 

101 

of 105 

for 55 

50 

Biology — 

j 

62 

Music,  Conservatory 
Agriculture,  Preparation 

Entrance  Credits  

25j 

12 

Alumni  Association  

20 

7 

..44,  57 

Amount  of  Class  Work.. 

33 

„ ....10 

Anatomy — 

59 

Board  of  Trustees — 

Executive  Committee 

VII 

-RWs  12 

..VI 

Appointments  Committee 

18 

VI 

..59 

Botany — 

.63 

Archaeology — 

Art  Department — 

College  Credit  

73,  100 

Jlillll  cllltc  \jicuii 

Bradley  Geological  Field 

Station.. C 
..3*1 

Courses  

....73,  100 

jammings  

Equipment  - 

100 

Burnham  Hall  "t* 

...100 
125 

Central  Heating  and  Lighting 

6G 

Index. 
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.25 

12 

.9 


Page. 

Change — 

Of  Groups  35 

of  studies 

Chapel,  2 21 

Chemistry — 

Courses  64 

Entrance  Credit  

Fees  

Laboratories  

Lecture  Room  64 

Majors  44-51 

Choral  Club  442 

Church  Attendance  21 

Class  Officers  XVI 

Class  Standing  and  Degrees 32 

Class  Work — 

Additional  33 

Amount  of 

Classification  of  Students... 

Climate  

Commencement,  1913 
Commencement  Honors 
Committees — 

Faculty  - 


...33 
-32 
...  2 
115 
-37 


VI 
..  4 

68 

68 


Trustees 
Commons 

Comparative  Literature- 

Courses  

Comparative  Philology — 

Courses  

Conditions — 

Admission 

(see  Deficiencies)  25 

In  Course  

Removal  

Conservatory  of  Mus 
Advantages 
Courses 
Faculty 

Organ  

Piano  

Theory  

Tuition 
Voice 
bourses  of 
General 
Index  of 


35 

- 36 

105 

Ill 

107 

105 

109 

106 

110 

113 

- 110 

Instruction 53 

Statement  58 

54 


43-53 
23 

.34 


~ Page. 

Courses  of  Study 44.53 

General  Statement  44 

Majors  or  Groups. 

Credentials  

Credit — 

Credit  for  Quality 

Loss  of  Credit 34 

Master’s  Credit  35 

Maximum  Credit  34 

No  Credit  34 

Debate  72 

Deficiencies — 

Entrance  25 

Degrees — 

Bachelor  of  Arts 33 

Bachelor  of  Science 33 

Distinction  in  33 

How  Conferred  33 

Master  of  Arts  39 

Master  of  Science 40 

Requirements  for  42 

Diploma  Fee  .....12 

Domestic  Science — 

Entrance  Credit  25 

Dormitories  13-14 

Drawing — 

Courses  68 

Entrance  Credit  26 

Fees  42 

Economics  97 

Edgell  Prize  17 

Education — 

Courses  

Fees  j 2 

Majors  52 

Electives — 

Freshman  54 

Sophomore  54 

Junior,  Senior  54 

Embryology  (see  Biology) 62 

Employment  .. 

Engineering — 

Preparation 
English — 

Courses  


.18 


for 


.56 


.71 


Entrance  26 

Major  45 

71 


Prize 
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Ethics — 

Courses  

Examinations — 

Conditional  

Extra  

Final  

Graduate  

Executive  Committee 
Expenses — 

Dormitory  

General  

Total  

Faculty — 

Class  Officers  

Committees  

List  of  Members.... 

Fairbanks  Hall  - 

Fees  

Fine  Arts — 

Courses  

College  Credit  — 

Fees  

Rooms  

Failures  

Fraternities  

French — 

Courses  

Entrance  Credit  .. 

Major  ---• 

General  Information 

Advantages  

Campus  

Location  

Historical  Sketch 

General  Regulations 

Geology — 

Courses  -------- 

Fees  — - 

Field  Station  

Laboratories  

Lecture  Room  .. 

Major  

Museum  

German — 

Courses  

Entrance  Credit 
Major  


Page. 

92 

35 

35 

35 

35 

—VII 

..13-14 

11 

15 

....XVI 

XV 

IX 

4 

12 

73 

100 

12 

100 

35 

20 

95 

26 

45 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

21 

74 

12 

6 

7 

74 

...46,  52 
9 

76 

27 

46 


Page. 

Grades  of  Distinction  in  B.  A. 

and  B.  S 38 

Grand  Stand  5 


Greek — 

Courses  

Entrance  Credit  

Major  

Groups  or  Majors — 

System  Groups  

Culture  

Pre-Professional  Groups.. 

Gymnasium  

Heating  and  Lighting  Plant 
Hebrew — 

Courses  

High  School  Scholarships 


.77 

.27 

47 

.41 
.43 
.50 
...5  . 
...6 

..81  < 
..15  ; 


History — 

Courses  

Entrance  Credit  

Major  

Homes  of  Non-residents 

Honorable  Mention  

Honors — 

Departmental  

Commencement  

Irregular  Students  

Laboratories  

Latin — 

Courses  

Entrance  Credit  — - 
Major  


81  < 

28; 

47  * 

13,  14 
37 

37 

37 

32( 

...  7-91 

i 

83 

2ff 

4d 


Law — 

Courses  

Preparation  for 

Libraries  

Hours  

Literary  Societies 
Location  


.98 
56 
..  7 
..  7 
.20 
..  1 


Logic — 

Courses  

Majors  

List  of  

Electing  

Changing  

Manual  Training — 
Entrance  Credit 


92 

3', 

43-5( 

3' 

.37-4: 


.2 


Index. 
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Examination  for 

Plan  of  Study  for 

Registration  for 

Thesis  

Mathematics — 

Courses  . 

Entrance  Credit 

Lecture  Room 

Major  

Matriculation 

McCullagh  Cottage 

Medicine — 

Pre-Medical  Major 

53 

Preparation  for 

Meteorology 

Mineralogy — 

Courses  ...  . 

Laboratories 

Ministry — 

Bible  Major  . 

School  of  Bible 

Preparation  for 

Museums 

Music — 

Conservatory 

j 

College  Credit  for 

Courses  . . 

Entrance  . oa 

Officers — 

Administration 

Class  

Instruction 

Oratory 

Ornithology — 

Courses 

Partially  Accredited  Schools  30 

Pearsons  Hall 
Philosophy — 

Courses  

Pees  

Major  

Physics — 

Courses 

Entrance  Credit 
Fees  


.92 

.12 

49 


.94 

.29 

.12 


Page. 

.Laboratory  g 

Lecture  Room  g4 

Major  

Physical  Culture  21,  36 

Physical  Geography — 

Entrance  Credit  29 

Physiology — 

Courses  

Entrance  30 

President’s  H use 

Prizes  

Professional  Work 

Agriculture  

Engineering  56 


...6 

17 


Law 


.56 


Majors  

Medicine  _ 53 

Ministry  

Preparation  for  55 

Teaching  

Psychology — 

Courses  92 


Fees 


12 


18 


Laboratory  g 

Lecture  Room  92 

Publications  

American  Mathematical 

Monthly  

Annual  . 19 

Bulletin,  College  is 

Mirror  lg 

Registration  23  39 

Regular  Students  ’ 32 

Regulations,  General  21 

Reports  36 

Retired  Officers  VIII 

Rhetoricals 

Junior  

Senior  

Rhodes  Scholarship 

Romance  Languages  95 

French  ""g5 

Courses  96 

Major  

Spanish — 

Courses  gj 


.36 

.71 

.71 

.78 
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Scholarships — 

Page. 

15 

16 

High  School  

15 

16 

School  of  Bible  and 

Tvsnmn  c 

Christian 

101 

A "R  fl  on  vs  ft 

102 

102 

Alllill&olUll  

Mai  nr 

43 

ID  ID  1(3  lVlajui  

Certificate  Course 

102 

103 

"R’.miinmftnt,  101 

Senior  Essay  - 71 

Shepard  Museum  of  Natural 
History  


Social  Sciences 


Societies — 

Literary  — - 

Christian  Associations 

Sociology  

Spanish  

Special  Students  

Stone  Chapel  

Student’s  Organizations 


20 


19 

98 

97 

.82 

...2 


19 


Students,  Classification  of 

Irregular  

Regular  

Special  

Students  1913-1914  

Studies — 

Additional  

Change  


..82 

..32 

32 

..32 

115 

...41 
..  42 


Page. 

Required  Discontinuance  41 

Required  Amount  of 

Class  Work  41 

Studio  6 


Surveying — 

Courses  

Fees  

Teaching — 

Preparation  for  

Education  Major  

Certificates  

Theism  - 

Theology — 

Preparation  

Courses  

Trustees — 

Committees  of  Board 

Members  of  Board 

Officers  of  Board 

Tuition — 

Art  - 

College  

Conservatory  

Special  Students  

When  refunded  


..98 

..12 

..57 

..52 

..57 

..93 

f 

... 56  { 

.101  ■ 

VII  « 
..VI 
-VI  1 
i 

.100  '■ 
..  12 
.113  ; 

...12 

...12  * 

! 


Vocal  Music — i 

College  Courses  90 

Conservatory  Course  100  j 

Whitcomb  Chemical  Laboratories..?  \ 

Woodland  Cottage  G | 

Y.  M.  C.  A - 19  | 

Y.  W.  C.  A - 19 


Zoology — 

Courses  

Entrance  Credit 
Major  — 


.64 

.30 

50 
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I 
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16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

30 

MAY 

S M T W T F S 

1 2 3 4 5 o 

7 8 9 10  11  12  13 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

28  29  30  31 

JUNE 

S M T W T F S 

4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

11  12  13  14  15  16  1/ 

18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

25  26  27  28  29  30  ' 

JULY 

S M T W T F 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

9 10  11  12  13  14  Id 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

30  31 

august 

s M T W T F s 

1 2 3 4 o 

6 7 8 9 10  11  12 

13  14  15  16  17  18  19 

20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

27  28  29  30  31 

SEPTEMBER 
S M T W T F St 

3 4 5 6 7 8 $ 

10  11  12  13  14  15  14 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23 

24  25  26  27  28  29  3C 

OCTOBER 
S M T W T F S 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

8 9 10  11  12  13  14 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

29  30  31 

NOVEMBER 
S M T W T F S 

12  3 4 

5 6 7 8 9 10  11 

12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

26  27  28  29  30 

DECEMBER  ] 

S M T W T F S 

3 4 5 6 7 8 ! 

10  11  12  13  14  15  1{ 

17  18  19  20  21  22  2a 

24  25  26  27  28  29  3* 

31  — ! 

1917 

JANUARY 
S M T W T F S 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

7 8 9 10  11  12  13 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

28  29  30  31 

FEBRUARY 
S M T W T F S 

1 2 3 

4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

11  12  13  14  15  16  17 

18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

25  26  27  28 

MARCH 

S M T W T F S 

1 2 

4 5 6 7 8 9 1 

11  12  13  14  15  16  1 

18  19  20  21  22  23  2 

25  26  27  28  29  30  3 . 

APRIL 

S M T W T F S 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

8 9 10  11  12  13  14 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

29  30 

MAY 

S M T W T F S 

1 2 3 4 5 

6 7 8 9 10  11  12 

13  14  15  16  17  18  19 

20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

27  28  29  30  31 

JUNE 

S M T W T F ! 

3 4 5 6 7 8 

10  11  12  13  14  15  - 

17  18  19  20  21  22  j 

24  25  26  27  28  29  j 

Calendar. 
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CALENDAR 


1916. 

January  4. 
January  25-29. 
January  29. 
February  1. 
February  28. 
April  20. 

April  25. 

May  25-27. 

May  30-June  3. 
June  4. 


June  5. 
June  6. 
June  7. 


June  8. 


June  12. 

August  4. 
September  12-13. 
September  12. 
September  13. 
September  14. 
October  9. 
October  — . 
November  29. 

December  5. 
December  22. 

1917. 

January  9. 

'anuary  23-27. 
anuary  27. 
anuary  30. 
February  26. 
darch  1. 
kpril  5. 

^pril  9. 

lay  29-June  2. 
une  3-7. 


Tuesday,  8 a.  m. 


Exercises  resumed, 

Mid-Year  Examinations. 

Registration,  Second  semester,  Saturday 

Second  semester  opens,  Tuesday 

Supplementary  examinations,  Monday 

Easter  vacation  begins,  Thursday,  4:30  p.  m 

Exercises  resumed,  Tuesday,  8 a.  m. 

Lmal  examinations  for  seniors. 

Final  examinations. 

Baccalaureate  sermon,  Sunday,  11  a.  m. 

Address  before  the  Christian  Associations, 

Sunday,  7 :30  p.  m. 

Conservatory  concert, 

G.  S.  Edgell  prize  speaking, 

Annual  meeting  of  trustees, 

Annual  meeting  of  alumni, 

Final  chapel, 

Class  Day  exercises, 

Senior  play, 

Graduation  exercises,  xuursa 

President’s  reception,  President’s  House) 

a,  • ^ Thursday,  4 p.  m. 

Alumni  Banquet,  Commons, 

Summer  School  opens, 

Summer  School  closes, 

Examinations  for  admission, 

Registration  of  new  students, 

Registration  of  old  students, 

First  semester  opens, 

Supplementary  examinations, 

Autumn  holiday, 

Thanksgiving  vacation  begins, 


Monday,  8 p.  m. 
Tuesday,  8 p.  m. 
Wednesday,  9 a.  m. 
Wednesday,  9 a.  m. 
Wednesday,  9 a.  m. 
Wednesday,  3 :30  p.  m. 
Wednesday,  8 p.  m. 
Thursday,  10  a.  m. 


Thursday,  8 p.  m. 

Monday 

Friday 

Tuesday,  Wednesday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday,  8 a.  m. 

Monday 

Saturday 


Exercises  resumed, 
Christmas  vacation  begins, 


Wednesday,  4:30  p.  m. 
Tuesday,  8 a.  m. 
Friday,  4:30  p.  m. 


Exercises  resumed, 

Mid-Year  Examinations. 
Registration,  Second  semester, 
Second  semester  opens, 
Supplementary  examinations, 
Day  of  prayer  for  colleges, 
Easter  vacation  begins, 
Exercises  resumed, 

Final  Examinations. 
Commencement  week. 


Tuesday,  8 a.  m. 

Saturday 
Tuesday 
Monday 
Thursday 
Thursday,  4:30  p.  m. 
Tuesday,  8 a.  m. 
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Drury  College. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


James  G.  McMurtry,  Ph.  D., 

For  Term  Ending  June,  1916. 

Hon.  Champ  Clark, 

C.  H.  Cole, 

Rev.  H.  F.  Holton, 

*D.  M.  Noe, 

J.  B.  White, 

For  Term  Ending  June,  1917. 

E.  N.  Ferguson, 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Harwood,  A.  B.,  Ll. 

O.  J.  Hill,  A.  M., 

Arthur  Marty, 

E.  D.  Merritt,  A.  B., 

For  Term  Ending  June,  1918. 

Lewis  L.  Allen, 

Frederic  A.  Hall,  Litt.  D.,  Ll.  D., 

W.  L.  Hardy, 

Rev.  S.  H.  Woodrow,  D.  L)., 

J.  T.  Woodruff, 

^For  Term  Ending  June,  1919. 

Hon.  John  S.  Farrington, 

H.  S.  Jewell, 

J.  T.  White,  A.  M., 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

James  G.  McMurtry,  Ph.  D., 

C.  H.  Cole, 

G.  W.  Nonemacher, 

Victor  O.  Coltrane, 


President. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

Springfield. 

St.  Louis,  i 
Springfield. 
Kansas  City.! 

t 

Springfield.? 
Upland,  Cal. 
Kansas  City. 
Kansas  City 
Springfield., 


Peirce  City;? 
St.  Louis'; 

Springfield,' 

St.  Louis! 

Springfield. 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Springfield 


President 
Treasurer 
Se  Cretan 
Counse 


* Deceased. 
iTwo  additional 


members  to  be  added  to  this  class. 


Committees  of  the  Board.  ^ 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Executive  Committee. 

J.  T.  Woodruff,  Chairman.  E.  D.  Merritt 
A.  R.  Baldwin.  J.  T.  Sturgis. 

C.  H.  Cole.  j t White. 

E.  N.  Ferguson. 


C.  H.  Cole. 


Finance  Committee. 

W.  L.  Hardy. 
E.  N.  Ferguson. 


Endowment  Committee. 

J.  G.  McMurtry,  Chairman.  H.  F.  Holton. 
C.  H.  Cole.  j b White 

' S.  H.  Woodrow. 

J.  T.  Woodruff. 


Library  and  Museum  Committee. 

J.  T.  White.  W.  L.  Hardy. 

L.  L.  Allen. 


F.  A.  Hall. 


Degrees  Committee. 

E.  D.  Merritt. 
Arthur  Marty. 


Ccnocrvatory  of  Music  and  Art  Department  Committee. 

E.  D.  Merritt.  W.  L.  Hardy. 

C.  H.  Cole. 

Bible  School  Committee. 

w.  L.  Hardy.  L.  L.  Allen. 

O.  J.  Hill. 


Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee. 

A.  R.  Baldwin.  j.  T.  Sturgis. 

E.  D.  Merritt. 


VIII 


Drury  College. 


RETIRED  OFFICERS 


Drury  College  appreciates  both  the  honor  and  the  bene-  I 
fits  that  come  to  institutions  on  the  accepted  list  of  The 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

Thus  far  in  the  history  of  the  college,  two  of  its  officers  , 
have  retired  on  The  Foundation , after  long  and  fruitful  ser-  J 

vice. 


Edward  M.  Shepard,  A.  M.,  Sc.  D.,  1403  Benton  Avenue. 

A.  M„  Williams,  1881;  Sc.  D.,  Waynesburg,  1902;  Member  of  j 
American  Institute  Mining  Engineers;  Fellow  of  Geologica1  °cie  V ; 
America;  Member  of  American  Mining  Congress;  Member  of  Nano 
Geographic  Society;  Member  of  Tenth  International  Congress  o 
Geofogists,  Mexico,  1905;  Member  of  Board  of  Managers  of  M.  our  . 
Geological  Survey,  1893- ; Vice-President,  Ib,d  1901;06-  j 

Ibid  1906- ; United  States  Geological  Survey,  1903  » , 

Natural  History,  Waynesburg  College,  1878;  Professor  of  Biology  and 
Geology,  Drury  College,  1878-1907;  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mine 
ogy  Drury  College,  1907-08;  Acting  President  of  Drury  College,  18 
94; ’Dean  of  College  Faculty,  1903-08.  Retired  on  the  Carnegie  Founda- 

tion,  June,  1908. 


William  Capell  Calland,  A.  M.,  B.  D., 


842  Benton  Avenue. 


A.  B„  Oberlin,  1877;  A.  M„  Ibid.,  1880;  B.  D„  A"dover  Theo 
logical  Seminary,  1880;  Pastor,  Rochester,  Michigan  and  S ^ 
Michigan,  1880-86;  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Drury  College,  1886  190 
Retired  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  June,  1908. 


Officers  of  Instruction. 
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OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION' 


James.  G.  McMurtry,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Presidents  House,  1136  Benton  Avenue. 
President. 

A.  B.,  Wabash  College,  1893;  A.  M.,  Ibid.,  1895  ; Ph  D Ibid  1898* 

“ eji°),'he  AsSOCiati°n  of  the  Middle  West’  and  "South; 

1905- , Member  of  the  Amencan  Philological  Association,  1907- ; Professor 
O reek  and  Latin,  Carthage  Collegiate  Institute,  1893-94;  Professor  of 

se"  18a9n5  97  P°Pfhy  ““  ™*-p«.Ment,  Washington  College,  T™! 

Col’lege  isgs’ion/  pS°fr  ^ and  PhilosoPhy-  Henry  Kendall 
her  o8f  ’the  A 902  ’ Pr°f®SS°r  of  Greek>  Papons  College,  1902-09;  Mem- 
ber  of  the  Amer.can  School  of  Archeology,  Athens,  Greece;  travel  and 

study  in  Europe,  Palestine  and  Egypt,  1907;  Professor  of  Greek  Drury 
College,  1911-14;  Registrar,  Ibid.,  1911-1 3;  Acting  President  Ibid 
August,  1913-June,  1914;  President,  Ibid.,  June,  1914,  ' 

Joseph  Henry  George,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D., 

706  South  Florence  Street. 
President  Emeritus  and  Professor  of  Religious  Education  and 
Ethics  on  the  Margaret  Klock  Armour  Foundation. 

D R .B"  YTict0ria  University,  Toronto,  1880;  A.  M„  Ibid.,  1882;  Ph 
D.,  Boston  University,  1884;  D.  D„  Drury  College,  1894-  D D Con' 

c;rrtnCo,,l,e8eoMontrea1’ 1896 : pastor  **  w 

Louis  afd  T i’  T™’  Y^'90 1 PaS‘°r  Congregational  Church,  St. 
r u u Trustee  Drury  College,  1891-97;  President  Congregational 

rheologic  I°nsrea'’  Canada’  1897'1901;  Professor  of  Homiletics,  Chicago 
rheological  Seminary,  1901-06;  President,  Ibid.,  1903-06;  President 

’bid*  lOO0"686’  1907'U;  Prof^sor  of  Religious  Education  and  Ethics,’ 

Arthur  Pinckney  Hall,  A.  M,  Ph.  D„  1221  Summit  Avenue 

Jean  °f  the  College  and  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature  on  the  Agnes  Harwood  Foundation. 

A BV,  Dru^  C°“ege’  1878 ; B-  D-  Yale  University,  1884;  A.  M„ 

ersiUes°  f^r  8841  Ph'  D'’  Ya'6  University,  1886;  Student  in  the  Uni- 
siUes  of  Goettingen  and  Leipzig,  1892-93;  Member  of  American 

re  arVr  nameS’  eJiCept  those  of  the  President  and  President  Emeritus, 
arranged  according  to  seniority  of  appointment. 
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Drury  College. 


Philological  Association,  1886- ; Member  of  Classical  Association  of 
Middle  West  and  South,  1905- ; Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Psychology, 
Springfield  Normal  Summer  School,  1906;  Professor  of  Literature,  Ibid., 
1907-08;  Professor  of  Latin,  Drury  College,  1886-. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Finkel,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1227  Clay  Street. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

B S,  Ohio  Northern  University,  1888;  A.  M„  University  of  Penn- 
svlvania  1904'  Ph.  D„  Ibid.,  1906;  Member  of  the  American  Mathe- 
Z^’soZ;,  1891-;’  Member  of  the  London  M^**,*^ 
1898-;  Member  of  the  Circolo  Mathematico  di  Palermo,  190S-,  Fellow  o 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1908- , Author 
of  Mathematical  Solution  Book,  1893;  Editor  ot  The  American  Mathe- 
matical Monthly,  1894-1913;  Scholar  in  Mathematics,  University  °f  Chi- 
cago. 1895-97,  1899-1900;  Special  Fellow  in  Mathematics  University  of . 
Pennsylvania,  1903-04;  Harrison  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  Ibid.,  1905-06,, 
Principal  of  Gibson  Academy,  Tennessee,  1889-90;  Supermtenden  o , 
Schools,  North  Lewisburg,  Ohio,  1890-92;  Instructor  m_  Mathematics 
Kidder  Institute,  Kidder,  Missouri,  1892-95;  ^ 

Mathematics,  University  of  Colorado  Summer  Schoo  , , 

of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Drury  College,  1895- 

1205  Benton  Avenue. 


William  Rullkof.tter,  Ph.  D., 


Historian  of  the  College. 

A.  B„  University  of  Chicago,  1893;  Fellow  in  History, 

96;  Ph.  D„  Ibid.,  1899;  Director  of  the  Drury  Summer  School  1902^05 
Professor  of  History,  Springfield  Normal  Summer  School,  190^  Pro ; 
fessor  of  History  and  German,  Drury  College,  1896  19  , ? 

1913-.  ;|| 

Harrison  Hale,  Sc.  M„  Ph.  D„  1364  Benton  Avenue; 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

A B Emory  College,  1899;  Sc.  M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1902; 
Ph.  D„  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1908;  Member  of  *e  America. 
Chemical  Society,  1908- ; Assistant  Principal  of  the  Pubi  c S hoots, 
-p  j j Teors-ia  1899-1901  ; Graduate  Student,  University  o 

cago  1900-02;  Harrison  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  University  of  PennS^™"'eS 
(on  leave  of  absence),  1906-08;  Instructor  in ‘ 'professor  o 

1902-03;  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Ibid.,  19 
Chemistry,  Jbid.,  1905-. 

Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  1330  Washington  Ave 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Physiology. 

A.  B.,  Franklin  College,  1906;  A.  M„  Indiana  University, 
Indiana  University,  1906-07;  University  of  Ch, cago,  ^ th 

07;  Member  of  the  American  Microscopical  Society,  j, 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science , Assistant^ 
Zoology,  Franklin  College,  1906;  Assistant  in  Embryology  and 
ogy,  Indiana  University,  1906-07;  Assistant  in  Embryology,  University 


Officers  of  Instruction. 
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fonTo0’  pUn;mer  Qr;ter,’  1907 ; FeI,OW  in  Zo61°^’  I^iana  University. 
1911-12;  Professor  of  Biology  and  Physiology,  Drury  College,  1907, 

William  Jefferson  Lhamon,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  1331  Benton  Ave. 

Dean  of  the  Bible  School  and  Professor  of  English  Bible. 

n,  ■ “Utl"  Universi‘y.  1879;  A.  M„  Ibid.,  1880;  Pastor,  Lima, 

Ulno,  1880-84;  Kenton,  Ohio,  1884-88;  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  1888-95- 
oronto,  Canada,  1895-98;  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  1898-1902;  Dean, 
Bible  College,  University  of  Missouri,  1902-09;  Evangelist,  1909-11- 
Bondurant  Lecturer,  University  of  Illinois,  1912;  Dean  of  Bible  School 
and  Professor  of  English  Bible,  Drury  College,  1911-. 

Lewis  Francis  Thomas,  B.  S.,*  Fairbanks  Hall. 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

S;’n  °e,”!SO"  Universi‘y-  1910;  Assistant  in  Geology,  Denison  Uni- 
versity, 1908-10;  Ohio  State  University,  Summer  1909;  Member  Ohio 
Academy  of  Science,  1907-10;  Graduate  Student  and  Assistant  in  Geology, 
University  of  Chicago,  1911-12;  Field  Assistant  in  Geology  of  Mesa 
\erde  Region,  Colorado,  Summer  1912;  Field  Collector,  Missouri  Geo- 
olgical  Survey  ■ Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Drury 
College,  m2-^;  Associate  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  1913- 
15,  1 rofessor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  1915-. 

Emma  Mae  Gibson,  A.  B„  H89  clay  Street 

Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

OuartrB191D2rUrAy  ^ 2 L Student  University  of  Chicago,  Summer 

Uuarter,  1912,  Assistant  m Mathematics,  Drury  College,  1912-. 

Dan  M.  Nee,  Ll.  B„  232  East  Pacific  Street. 

1 Director  of  Athletics. 

of  Ph1'  -B',’  Eniversity  °f  Missouri’  1911 ; Instructor  in  the  Department 
of  Phys.ca1  Education,  University  of  Missouri,  1909-12;  Advisory  Coach 
es  minster  College,  1911;  Director  of  Athletics,  Drury  College,  1912-.’ 

Lewis  Elbern  Meador,  Ph.  B„  A.  M,  Fairbanks  Hall. 

Professor  of  History. 

Chicago  LnWsTTbUrg  S‘ate  N°rmaI’  1906 ! Ph-  B„  University  of 
g , 1910,  Student  in  the  Training  School  for  Public  Service  with 
he  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  New  York  City  1912-  A "m  r i H 

Si?™'-'. »»:  ££■£!£ 

Senry  Herbert  Armstrong,  A.  M„  Ph.  D„  1236  Summit  Ave. 
rofessor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  on  the  Con- 
stans  L Goodell  Memorial  Foundation  and  Registrar. 

of  Michigan,  1901;  A.  M„  Ibid.,  1902;  Ph.  D 
" ’ OW  111  Classlcal  Archeology,  American  School  of  Class- 


'Absent  on  leave,  1916-17, 
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Drury  College. 


ical  Studies  in  Rome,  1902-03;  Carnegie  Research  Associate,  Ibid.,  1909- 
10;  Fellow  in  Classics,  University  of  Michigan,  1903-05;  Assistant  in 
Latin,  Ibid.,  1903-04;  Member  of  American  Philological  Association, 
1906- * Member  of  Classical  Association  of  Middle  West  and  South,  1908- 
Professor  of  Greek,  Juniata  College,  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania,  1905-06 
Professor  of  Greek,  Whitworth  College,  Tacoma,  Washington,  906-08 
Professor  of  Latin,  Yankton  College,  Yankton,  South  Dakota,  1908  09 
Instructor  in  Classics,  Princeton  University,  1910-11;  Instructor  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  Oberlin  College,  1911-13;  Acting  Professor  of  Greek, 
Drury  College,  1913-14;  Professor  of  Greek,  Ibid.,  1914- ; Registrar,  Ibid., 

1913-. 


Rudolf  Wertime,  1320  North  Jefferson  Street. 

Dean  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Professor  of  Piano, 
Organ  and  Theory. 

Student  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Berlin  with  Raif  (Piano), 
Bargiel,  von  Herzogenberg  and  Wolff  (Theory  and  Counterpoint),  1894-  ; 
98;  Graduate,  Ibid.,  1898;  Professor  of  Piano,  Fort  Plain  Preparatoiy 
School  1898-1900;  Post-Graduate  work,  Berlin,  with  Ansorge  ( lano  i 
and  Pyllemann,  Court  Musician  (Organ),  1900-01;  Professor  of  P'a"®’ ' 
Boston  1901-03;  Head  of  Piano  Department,  Conservatory  of  Music,, 
University  of  West  Virginia,  1903-13;  Private  Study  Piano  and  O^an. 
1913-14;  Dean  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Professor  of  Piano, 
Organ  and  Theory,  1914-. 


John  Clark  Jordan,  A.  M„  Ph.  D„  610  East  Lynn  Street.  : 
Professor  of  English  on  the  Coufer  Foundation. 

A.  B„  Knox  College,  1908;  A.  M„  Columbia  University  1911 ; PM 

D..  Ibid.,  1915;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  University  1909-12;  As-, 


) Ibid  . IViJ  ; orauudtc  — , , 

sistant  in  English,  University  of  Illinois,  1907-09;  Instructor  m English,; 
Ibid.,  1912-14;  Professor  of  English,  Drury  College,  19 


Kathryn  Newell  Adams,  A.  B„  A.  M„  McCullagh  Cottage. 
Dean  of  Women  on  the  Missouri  Congregational.  Womens 
Home  Missionary  Union  Foundation  and  Assistant 
Professor  of  English. 

A.  B„  Oberlin  College,  1898;  A.  M„  Radd.ffe  College,  1899 ; Swg« 
at  Columbia  University,  1902-03;  Student  at  Oxford  University  England, 
and  travel  abroad,  1908-09 ; Professor  of  English  Fargo  Co  g - * 

North  Dakota  1899-1902;  Dean  of  Women  and  Professor  g I 

Huron  CoS,  Huron,  South  Dakota,  1903-08;  Dean  of  Women  an 
Professor  ^ English,  Beloit  College,  1909-13 ; Dean  of  Women  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Drury  College,  19  . 

Mabel  A.  Dominick,  A.  M„  Ph.  D„  McCullagh  Cottage. 

Professor  of  German. 

A B.,  Cornell  University,  1909;  A.  M.,  Ibid.,  1912;  Ph. ■ D-»  lbl(i’< 
1914  State  Scholar,  Cornell  University,  1906-10;  Schiff  Fellow,  Ibtd, 
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1912-13;  University  Fellow,  Ibid.,  1913-14;  Teacher  in  New  York  State 
High  School,  1909-11;  Professor  of  German,  Drury  College,  1914-. 

Emil  Frederic  Hacker,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  1405  Washington  Avenue. 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1907;  A.  M.,  Ibid.,  1908;  University 
Graduate  Scholar,  Ibid.,  1907-08;  University  Fellow  in  Romance  Lan- 
guages, Ibid.,  1908-09;  Master  of  Modern  Languages,  National  Ca- 
thedral School  for  Boys,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1909-11;  Student,  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  1911-12;  Instructor  in  French,  University  of  Michigan, 
1912-13;  Acting  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Washington  College 
(Maryland),  1913-14;  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Drury  College, 


Fairbanks  Hall. 


Allen  Bennett  Lambdin, 

Professor  of  Voice. 

Student,  University  of  West  Virginia,  1908-11;  Vocal  study,  Boston 
with  Wlutney,  Martinelli,  Goretz,  1912-14;  Vocal  study,  Chicago,  with 
Whiting,  summer,  1912;  Special  summer  work,  Peabody  Conservatory, 
foat1‘,“0re’  1914;  heading  Soloist,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Boston, 
1912-14;  Concert  Tours,  South,  1912-13,  Eastern,  1914;  Professor  of 
Voice,  Drury  College,  1914-. 

Nell  E.  Ross,  630  South  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Piano. 

Student  of  Miss  Atwood,  completing  the  course  1909;  Student  i* 
Frank  Damrosch’s  School  of  Music,  New  York,  1909-10;  Teacher  of 
Piano,  1910-14;  Assistant  Professor  of  Piano,  Drury  College,  1914-. 

Howard  Cromwell  Taylor,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Fairbanks  Hall. 
Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology. 

A.  B„  Georgetown  College,  1906;  A.  M„  Ibid.,  1907;  A.  M„  Colum- 
bia University,  1915;  Diploma  in  Teaching  of  History,  Teachers  College, 
lKl,,Umi  c !VerSity’  1915  J Graduate  Student,  University  of  Missouri, 

1 . 1r’iGrvdUaTte  Scholar  ln  Education,  Ibid.,  1913-14;  Graduate  Stu- 

: m<  r Wversi,y'  1914-15:  Graduate  Scholar,  Teachers  College, 
10.  'T'  ’ 1 nncipal  of  Arcadia  Heights  School,  Arcadia,  Missouri,  1909- 

’ eac^er  of  History  and  Civil  Government,  University  of  Missouri 
rri^’  \9Ur.]  DireCt°r  °f  B°yS’  Recreation  Club,  Horace  Mann 
u t ’ Nr^W  York  Clty’  1914-15 i Professor  of  American  Plistory,  East 
-arolma  Teacher  Training  School,  Greenville,  North  Carolina,  Summer 

915-°”’  1915 : Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology,  Drury  College, 

Regina  May  Cameron,  B.  S.,  1507  Benton  Avenue. 

Supervisor  of  the  Training  School. 

B.  S„  Centenary  College,  1904;  Special  work  in  Louisiana  State 
iveisity,  1907-08;  Supervisor’s  Course  in  Music  and  Drawing,  Ameri- 
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can  Institute  of  Normal  Methods,  1914;  Teacher  in  Louisiana  Schools. 
1904-09;  Teacher  of  Latin  and  History,  Walnut  Ridge,  Arkansas,  1909-10; 
Teacher  in  City  Schools,  Beaumont,  Texas,  1910-14;  Supervisor  of  Music, 
Drawing  and  Penmanship,  Texas  City,  Texas,  1914-15;  Supervisor  of  the 
Training  School,  Drury  College,  191 5-. 


Winner  of  First  Prize,  Hague  Conservatory,  1903-04;  Student  m 
Philosophy,  University  of  Liege,  1904-06;  Student  of  Violin,  Harmony, 
etc.,  Royal  Conservatory  of  Liege,  1904-06;  Studied  Violin  in  Brussels 
with  Ysaye,  and  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  with  Henri  Marteau,  now  Di- 
rector  of  the  Royal  Conservatory,  Berlin;  Studied  later  with  the  Russian 
violinist,  Alexander  Petschnikoff ; Protege  of  St.  Saens,  Richard  Strauss,  . 
Arthur  Nikish  (Conductor  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra),  Felix 
Weingartner  and  Joseph  Stransky  (now  Conductor  of  the  New  Tor  ^ 
Philharmonic  Orchestra)  ; Connected  with  “the  great  protector  of  his 
art”,  Pablo  de  Sarasate,  Biarritz,  France;  Lived  in  Paris,  and  later  in 
Germany,  where  he  was  a pupil  of  the  American  violinist  Theodore 
Spiering,  at  that  time  living  in  Berlin ; Concertized  as  soloist  m Berlin, 
Paris,  Hanover,  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  Hague,  Stettin,  Kiel,  Munich, 
New  York,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  etc.  ; Professor  of  Violin,  Drury 
College,  191 5-. 


Andre  Polah, 


1001  Jefferson  Street. 


Professor  of  Violin. 


Student  Assistants. 


Will  Beiderlinden, 

Frances  Josephine  Mitchell, 


462  Mt.  Vernon  Street.  I 
McCullagh  Cottage,  j 


Assistants  in  Biology. 


William  Lionel  McClure, 
William  Elmo  Hartley, 
Clifford  Alois  Shinkle, 


K.  A.  House. 
1317  Benton  Avenue. 
Obelisk  House. 


Assistants  in 


Chemistry. 


Orland  Kay  Armstrong,  1914  North  Jefferson  Street, 


Assistant  in  Psychology. 
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FACULTY  OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 
For  the  Academic  Year,  1916-17. 


Officers  of  Administration. 

President,  James  G.  McMurtry. 

Dean  of  the  College,  Arthur  P.  Hall. 

Dean  of  Women,  Kathryn  N.  Adams. 

Dean,  Conservatory  of  Music,  Rudolf  Wertime 
Curator,  Biological  Museum,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon. 
Curator,  Geological  Museum,  Lewis  F.  Thomas. 
Registrar,  Henry  H.  Armstrong. 

Secretary,  Lewis  F.  Thomas. 

Financial  Secretary  of  Athletics,  Harrison  Hale. 
Librarian,  Benjamin  F.  Finkel. 

Acting  Librarian,  Ruth  McCaughtry. 
Assistant  Librarian,  Clyde  Kennedy. 

In  Charge,  Fairbanks  Hall,  Professor  Meador. 

In  Charge,  McCullagh  Cottage,  Miss  Zella  M.  Noe. 


Class  Officers. 


Senior  Class  Officer,  Lewis  E.  Meador. 

Junior  Class  Officer,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon. 
Sophomore  Class  Officer,  Benjamin  F.  Finkel. 
Freshman  Class  Officer,  Harrison  Hale. 

Class  Officer  for  Special  Students,  Henry  H.  Armstrong. 


Committees. 

executive  Committee,*  (Discipline  and  Rules)  Deans  Hall 
and  Adams  and  the  Class  Officers. 

College  Entrance,  Professors  Armstrong,  Jordan,  Meador. 
Secondary  Schools,  Professors  Hale,  Taylor,  George. 

es  *Tn!  PrS,dent  °j  thC  C°llege  is  ex‘officio  a member  of  all  commit- 
he  first  named  is  chairman  in  each  committee. 
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Advanced  Standing  and  Degrees,  Professors  Finkel,  Spurgeon, 

Armstrong. 

Athletics,  Professors  Hale,  Thomas,  George,  Taylor. 
Publications  and  Schedules,  Professors  Armstrong,  Spurgeon, 

Hacker. 

Student  Aid,  Professors  Hall,  Meador,  Adams. 

Social,  Professors  Adams,  Hall,  Lhamon,  Wertime,  Hale. 
Religious,  Professors  Hall,  Adams,  Lambdin,  George, 

Dominick. 

Library,  Professors  Finkel,  Jordan,  Spurgeon,  Hacker. 
Appointments,  Professors  Meador,  Lhamon,  Taylor,  Hall. 
Courses  and  Curriculum,  Professors  Hall,  Finkel,  Jordan. ; 

i 

i 


{ 
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General  Information. 


PART  I. 


general  information 


kCtCf'  DrUry  C°llege  was  first  organized  o 

r 

consequence  of  th^  r , ^ J lo/o,  11 

n r e °^er  of  a substantial  gift  bv  Mr  Q tt 

n *™  * 

given  tathe  Lstiutio'  6 DrUry  Colle^  ^ould  b< 

Fletcher  Drury,  who  died  Th1”8  n"^  S°n’  A'ber' 

o^t  ? isS  sr  ?atutes  of  ^^>2:  • 

twenty-fifth  day  ’t  September  ofThe^sIme^aT^  °“  ^ 

tainedhb  ^ W&S  foUnded  and  has  been  largely  main 
Congregationalists  for  the  purpose  of  g^^  a 

Character  i^fVelirf  ai^ of^  ? h-""?  ChHstia" 

SeT;  s~r- ™ 

rtz,  n,h  r ^ 

i.;.i^ssnLfoard  of  Tr“*“s’  d’~»  «■*»«• 

uni,t s,a,es' 

3 give  the  vnnth  fu  * the  beginning  has  been 

-al  to  those  obtained  ^^Lf^o^lSrefUlly 
paso^rr^it^f  45ooofiDrhr>  C°I,ege  is  at  SPrinsdeld, 

zark  Plateau  Tht  'nha^nts,  on  the  crest  of  the 

Pringfield  is  neady  1 400  f t \g  ‘ Part  °f  the  State' 
gher  than  St  T „„  ^ f ab°Ve  the  sea’  or  f-00®  feet 

ty.  " St  L°UIS’  and  over  6°0  feet  higher  than  Kansas 
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No  more  healthful  location  can  be  found  between  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  Springfield  is 
“ »«.<L  on  about  .ha  same  parallel  of  la.r.ude  » No, (oft. 
Virginia,  but  a much  greater  elevation  modifies  the  su 
mers,  while  the  southern  latitude  makes  the  win  ers  . 

The  city  is  accessible  from  every  direction  by  the  six 
lines  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  and  from 
the  south  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  college  campus  of  nearly  forty  acres  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  Southwest.  It  is  situated  at  about  the  geo 
graphical  center  of  the  city,  four  blocks  northeast  of  the 
city  postoffice  and  about  one  mile  from  the  public  square, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  street  cars. 

Native  oaks,  planted  elms,  maples  and  evergreens  fu  , 
nish  shade  for  all  the  grounds  except  those  portions  re 
served  for  athletic  sports  and  other  recreations.  j 

Advantages.  With  the  splendid  advantages  offered  to, 
young  men  a'nd  young  women  under  the  training  of  teachers 
eminent  in  their  profession;  with  the  ^vantages  of  an  «- 
client  Climate;  with  the  enthusiasm  created  by con  a 
with  a large  number  of  intelligent  and  earnest  Christian 

students;  with  a large  library,  with  finely  ^ ; 

atories-  with  a valuable  museum;  and  with  a beauti  u . 
campus  it  is  believed  that  Drury  College  offers  her  stu-: 
dents  exceptional  opportunities.  The  attention  of  pros, 
ve  students  of  theology,  medicine,  engineering  and 
agriculture  is  directed  to  the  ttnustta,  wh, 

the  college  offers.  Such  students  can  save  from  one  to 
two  years’  work  in  the  professional  schools  by  ele<jt,ng  ^ 
lain  of  the  regular  college  courses.  The  college  also  offer 
special  advantages  to  those  who  intend  to  take  up  the 

iTcollege  is  equipped  with  « 

ings  eleven  of  which  are  on  the  campus  Of  the  at  , 
except  the  president’s  house  are  heated  by  the  central  heat 
ing  plant.  The  first  building  to  be  erected  was  a plain  t 
story  structure,  which  long  served  all  the  purposes  of^th 
college.  This  was  torn  down  in  1910  to  make  way 

ham Stone  Chapel.  (Erected  in  188!.  C.s.=  *j 

chapel,  which  is  built  of  beautiful  native  limestone,  j 
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mainly  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone,  of  Malden,  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  equipped  with  a $7,000  organ.  The  auditorium 
has  a seating  capacity  of  1,000.  Chapel  services  are  held 
ere,  and  it  is  used  for  lectures,  concerts  and  all  ;he  rnniver- 
sary  exercises  of  the  college.  The  lower  floor  of  the  build- 
ing is  occupied  by  the  college  library  and  the  studio  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Conservatory. 

Burnham  Hall.  (Erected  in  1909.  Cost  $41,000.)  Burn- 
ham Hall  is  the  largest  of  the  college  buildings.  It  is  a 
ree-story  building,  constructed  of  vitrified  brick,  laid  in 
black  mortar.  The  foundation  is  of  Russian  masonry  The 
trimmings  are  of  stone  and  terra-cotta. 

The  building  contains  the  administrative  offices 
eighteen  lecture  rooms,  the  psychological  laboratory  and 
...  Sma  auditorium,  besides  rooms  for  departmental 
libraries,  offices  of  professors,  rest  and  locker  rooms. 

BihlJhe  firSt  floor  affords  Quarters  for  the  departments  of 
Bible  economics,  German,  Greek,  history,  Latin  and  the 

On,atheC,enCeSd  thA  C°'lege  °ffiCeS  ^ a feSt  room  for  ™n. 
p u ^C1ond  floor  are  the  departments  of  English 

Z"t  f,' “OPhhLand  ™o,»  for  women 

' * co,l'8'  book  store.  The  third  floor  is  used  by  the 

ec'"'”“tS  ot  psychology  and  education;  it  contains  a 
oom,  f„r  ,T:  ' laboratory,  offices  and 

Pc  %!tlg  * !Ch°01'  The  ha"  '»  'or  dec- 

rj::sr„Hai1-  ,<Er'c"d » ism.  coSt  about  mm, 

i ....  Ha  Is  a fine  structure  in  the  later  English  style 

ersGor  anned . and  thoro]y  equipped.  It  affords  quar- 

the  scientific  departments  and  mathematics 

ontaffiaT  large.  r°°mS  in  the  basement  at  the  south  end 

enerated  in thT'u  Electric  power  can  be 

or  „t!  ( \ hl  bU1  dmg’  and  the  circuits  are  also  arranged 

olle^e  r°  °t  Clty  arC  and  incandescent  lines  and  the 
oHege  circuit  from  the  generators  at  the  power  house 

physi°cTlSwIekarrfanged  f°r  a COnStant  temperature  room 
3r  assavinl-  1 % f°rms  °f  dectric  batteries, 

tudy  A fi  and  ff°r  CagCS  °f  anilnaIs  for  zoological 

udy.  A fireproof  vault  under  the  eastern  stairway  con- 
! ns  acids  and  explosive  chemicals 
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On  the  first  floor  are  three  large  lecture  rooms,  occupied 
by  the  departments  of  biology,  geology,  mathematics  and 
chemistry,  a drafting  room,  a physical  laboratory ^ ad- 
vanced work,  three  offices  and  a women  s cloak  room. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  departments  of 
biology  and  geology.  The  department  of  biology  occupy 

a museum,  histological  laboratory,  research  room  a d e 

partmental  library,  private  office  and  two  large  we  lighted 
and  equipped  laboratories.  Geology  has  * “"**"' 

mineralogical  laboratory,  a map  room  and  an  office  and  p 

^"TtXTflotro^upied  by  chemistry  and  physic. 
There  are  a lecture  room  and  large  and  we  1 appointed 
iwo”  «s.  in  addition  ,o  these  there  are  hbrane,  or; 
both  physics  and  chemistry,  private  laboratories  for 
structors,  a chemical  apparatus  room,  balance  room  an  , 

laboratory  for  advanced  work.  t A 

The  Interior  of  the  building  is  unusually  well  lighted.' 
Forty  independent  ventilating  flues,  besides  the  conduits 
provided  tor  hot  air,  keep  the  atmosphere  fresh  and  whole- 

Si 

some. 


Fairbanks  Hall*  (Erected  m 1876.  ^ l 

gift  of  Mr.  Charles  Fairbanks,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  England, 
as  a memorial  to  his  son,  Walter,  is  a dormitory  for  mem 
It  is  a four-story  brick  structure,  with  a basement,  an  , 
equipped  with  steam  heat,  gas,  electric  hghts  and  ba  j 
rooms.  The  hallway,  two  large  parlors  and  the  suite  o 
Z professor  in  charge  occupy  most  of  the  first  floor.  Or 
the  floors  above  are  accommodations  for  about  six  y 

McCullagh  Cottage*  (Erected  in  1894.  Cost  $25  000. 
McCullagh  Cottage  is  a dormitory  for  women  jd 

unless  granted  special  permission  to 

a three-story  brick  structure,  with  large  p 

with  hot  and  cold  water,  steam  heat,  gas,  elect -.  8 ^ 

in  short,  all  the  comforts  of  a well  appointed  hoi  ^ , 

*Suidents_ desiring  ^college  domitories  will  find  detai 

regarding  expenses,  furnishings  and  rules  on  pages  13-15. 
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th'  Ma,r°"  an<i  >iv«  ». 

f°r  rr*rae  -“iai  — 

*°st^TLT£«:i 

3 st  south  of  McCullagh  Cottage  and  connected  with  it  bv 

e ^e:fx:sTy;  ,Th; bui,ding  is  *:  is 

Being  of  vitrified  brick  laid  in  black  mortar,  the  floor  and 

s1ir;pCerdte--thThe,  interi°,r  iS  the  natUraI  “ finish 

rl  fT  PP  d tH  dectnc  HShts  and  steam  heat  The 

..oS  ca“„  bradl°i  ' S’°ry-  b“  50  P,a""'d  ,h»  addi,ional 

are  leaved"  trV.t'1”8.0*  '“>■>“  *here  meals 

F • k 7 d\r  , the  students  of  McCullagh  Cottae-e 

Fairbanks  Hall  members  of  the  fraternities  and  students’ 
rooming  near  the  campus,  board. 

C°mm°ns  has  a seating  capacity  of  two  hundred 

w,,h  „,e„ty  °,  room  for  raoving  around  Jd  can  be°soh““da"d 

- to  provide  room  for  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Gymnasium.  (Erected  in  1909.  Cost  $2=1 ODD  1 Tt, 
gymnasium  was  built  by  the  citizens  nf  Sn  • fi’,,  ' , he 

alumni  of  Drury.  It  s En  h l l the 

foundation  is  oAJjJ  *"£‘?y  G0,"‘C  “ des'*"- 

| sections  onT/JrTZr""^  ^ 

Of  director’s  nffim  h ,The  men  s . gymnasium  consists 
room  dressing  r ’ P yS1C.a  examination  room,  reception 
ch  , ^ ooms,  toilet  and  bathroom  with  tub  and 

”d  ba,h'~“  •”d'on'.Ceh«nd"edr0a°„",d’ 
floor.  h ffiCC  °CCUpies  the  center  of  the  lower 

he  running  *econd  floor  Is  the  large  gymnasium  room  with 

ire  selmLnl  t h°V^  ^ Wa”S  °f  the  ^-nasium  room 

fhe  main  fl  ’gh’  Wlth  an  open  trussed  roof  above. 

rack  reached!"  ^ ^ gymnasium  work.  The  running 

rusl  al  bl!ytSairal  !tairways’  is  suspended  from  the 

as  a cork  flo  n°"  ^ ^ il  is  dght  feet  wide  and 

cork  floor.  On  the  north  and  south  sides  of  th* 

ymnasium  are  dressing  rooms  and  baths 
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Athletic  Field  and  Grand  Stand.  (Graded  and  erected 
in  1910.  Cost  $2,800.)  For  a number  of  years  Drury  has 
had  a fenced  athletic  field,  380x450  feet  During  the  sum- 
mer  of  1910  the  athletic  field  was  graded  and  leveled,  this 
made  it  possible  to  build  an  almost  level  running  track 
one-quarter  of  a mile  long  and  to  lay  out  excellent  football 

and  baseball  fields.  f , 

A covered  grandstand  was  built  on  the  west  side  of  the 

field  along  the  edge  of  the  running  track  and  upon  the  em 
bankment.  The  grandstand  is  160  feet  long  and  has  a seat- 
irg  capacity  of  1,000  people.  The  structure  is  of  wood  rest 
2 upon  a concrete  base.  In  the  front  are  a number  of 
boxesf  each  seating  eight  people;  back  of  the = boxes  are 
wide  aisle  and  then  eight  rows  of  seats  The  . , 

backs  and  are  so  arranged  that  every  seat  can  be  reserved. 
Over  the  entrance,  which  is  in  the  center,  is  a bandstand. 

Central  Heating  and  Lighting  Plant.  (Erected  in  1909.  ' 
Cost  $20,000.)  The  central  heating  plant  heats  all  the  Id 

ings  on  the  campus  except  the  president  s house.  lh 

power  house  contains  two  boilers,  an  eighty  lorsepow 
engine  a thirty-five  kilowatt  generator,  vacuum  pump  a 
a" feed  water  heater  and  pump.  The  plant  has  double  the, 

capacity  now  required.  f J 

President’s  House.  (Erected  in  1885.)  The  President 
House  is  a modern  brick  residence,  situated  at  e 
west  corner  of  the  campus. 

Studio.  The  studio  of  the  vocal  department  of  the  con- 
servatory is  in  this  building,  which  is  situated  to  the 

0t  ‘wotdTand  Cottage.  (Erected  in  1903  ) Wood! ^ 
tage  is  at  present  used  as  the  chapter  house  of  the  local . 
chapter  of  the  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity. 

Bradley  Geological  Field  Station.  This  was  presented 
to  the  geological  department  of  the  college  y • J 
Bradley  of  Springfield.  There  is  an  acre  o ®™Un  which| 
on  the  bluff  at  Graydon  Springs,  with  two  cottages 
E used  as  a field  station  for  the  pursu  t 

search.  This  is  a valuable  addition  to  facilities^  ^ 

department  of  geology,  enabling  it  t . . for  the! 

the  older  schools  in  offering  special  opportunities 
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study  of  certain  subjects  that  require  investigations  which 
cannot  be  earned  on  in  the  class  room.  The  exhibition  of 

r;g:c;  ,rzons  at  rd  near  Graydon  Sprinss  is  ^ch 

hes ! • i , rfgl°n  6 best  in  the  state>  and  one  Of  the 
vi  th*  Who  e lntenor>  for  the  study  of  the  subject 
w lie  the  flora  and  fauna  are  so  varied  as  to  offer  special’ 
advantages  to  those  interested  in  biological  research. 

,T£e  L‘brarjes  of  the  college  contain  over  thirty  thou- 
sand bound  volumes  and  many  pamphlets.  They  include 
e general  library  in  Stone  Chapel  and  the  biological 
chemical  and  geological  libraries  in  Pearsons  Hall 

of  tl  1 G°odellTA1"ove  in  Stone  Chapel  contains  the  library 
of  the  late  Dr.  L.  C.  Goodell,  of  St.  Louis,  and  comprises 
books  specially  valuable  for  Bible  study  and  works  relating 
to  modern  Christian  organizations. 

Drawing  of  Books.  The  books  may  be  drawn  from  the 
general  library  by  all  officers  and  students  of  the  college 
the  ministers  and  public  school  teachers  of  the  city  and 

by  others  on  the  payment  of  an  annual  fee.  It  is  free  to 
all  for  consultation. 

UbJrv  FriendS,  °f  thC  C0llege  have  started  a 

y und,  the  income  of  which  is  spent  annually  in  the 

ZtT J'aT  IT1"1  by  ««»  as  follow,:  By 

sqnn  u lr  arnes’  0f  New  York-  the  college  received 

gave’  S?OOO  rfS-  ^ M°eU’  °f  Worcester>  Massachusetts, 
gave  $1,000  for  the  same  purpose.  Also  in  connection  with 

°J  end°wment  °f  ^93-4  a fund  Gf  $700  was 

E n O’ Da 6 ’84  d^dse  R’  L’  Goode>  76>  and  by  the  Hon.  C. 

^ook^or’th  V mCOme  °f  Whkh  is  USed  t0  Purchase 
ooks  for  the  departments  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Library  Hours.  During  the  college  year  the  general 
brary  ,s  open  from  9 a.  m.  until  5 p.  m„  except  onlatur 
ay  when  it  closes  at  12:45  p.  m„  and  on  Monday,  when  the 

•eneral  ,ib  S “ P'  ^ Duri"g  the  ™er  vacation  the 
cons  y 18  °PCn  °n  Wednesday  and  Saturday  after- 

The  Biological  Laboratories  are  equipped  with  the  fol- 
wmg  a aratus;  Twenty-seven  BauschPaPnd  ^ ™ 

ent’s  a h A4COmP°Und  m'croscopes,  camerae  lucidae,  stu- 
and  Minot  s automatic  rotary  and  Spencer’s  new 
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microtomes,  Naples  and  Lillie’s  water  baths,  stains  and 
other  reagents,  microscopical  slides,  aquaria,  incubators, 
kymograph,  manometers,  tambours,  clinostats,  induction 
coils  autoclave,  Arnold’s  steam  sterilizer,  hot  air  sterilizers, 
two  Freas  electric  incubators,  culture  and  fermentation 
tubes  and  other  apparatus  for  bacteriological  work  Thomp- 
son’s projection  lantern,  Edinger’s  projection  and  drawing 
apparatus  and  Bausch  and  Lomb’s  drawing  apparatus. 

Whitcomb  Chemical  Laboratories.  The  laboratory 
work  of  the  chemical  department  is  done  on  the  third  floor 
in  Pearsons  Iiall.  An  additional  room  for  assaying  is 
reserved  in  the  basement. 

The  lecture  room  has  graded  seats  and  a long  experi-^ 
ment  table  conveniently  equipped  with  gas  and  sinks  for 
water.  This  room  and  the  large  laboratories  will  accommo- 
date about  one  hundred  students.  The  laboratories  as  we  t 
as  the  lecture  room  are  splendidly  lighted  and  well  ventilat- 
ed' a series  of  hoods,  each  with  two  openings,  is  placed 
along  the  walls.  Students’  desks  are  amply  equipped  with 
gas  and  water  and  contain  all  needed  apparatus  Each  desk 
has  two  drawers  and  a cupboard,  all  of  which  are  secur  . 
by  one  lock.  The  floor  is  asphalt. 

Adjoining  are  the  laboratory  of  the  professor  in  charge 
a well  stocked  apparatus  and  chemical  room;  a smallet 
laboratory  with  desk  room  for  sixteen  students;  a room 
for  combustion  work;  an  assay  furnace  room;  a storag 
room;  the  balance  room;  the  department  library. 

Geological  Laboratories.  The  facilities  for  studying 
geology  are  excellent.  The  laboratories  are  equipped  wit 
three  fine  lithological  microscopes  and  a small  collection  o 
mounted  sections  of  rocks.  All  the  government  and  nume 
ous  state  reports,  together  with  the  best  reference  texts  ^ 
maps  and  the  splendid  museum  collection  of  geolog 
specimens,  leave  little  to  be  desired  for  mdoor  work  1 
addition,  several  field  trips,  especially  to  the  Biadley 
logical  Field  Station  at  Graydon  Springs,  are  taken 
S ind  broaden  .he  knowledge  gained  in  the  classroom- 

The  Mineralogical  Laboratory  has  desk  aecommodat  j 
tor  twenty.-cight  students.  I.  is  thoroly  equ.pped  *.th  » 
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“cope.  SPedfiC  graVUy  determinad°n’  mic-scopes  and 

ftJhe-r{eSS°r’S  private  laboratory  adjoins  this  and  is 
fit.ed  with  cases  containing  numerous  minerals  for  class 
work.  In  addition  to  this  the  splendid  collection  of  minerals 

F-  ' t Edward  M-  Shepard  Museum  is  constantly  studied 
Field  trips  are  taken  to  mines  in  this  section. 

enabTehs1hCealsfa,b°?t0ry-  The  e<JUipment  of  **  laboratory 
"thyskal  a?nfenr  It"  “perience  ' in  the  manipulation 
in  Millikan’s  I 7 a11  the  exPenments  outlined 

torf  The  a '"7  7 ^ are  performed  in  the  labora- 

y-  he  apparatus  for  these  experiments  is  designed  bv 

Professor  Millikan  himself  »„<,  made  by  Wm.  GaXr  o, 

v 1 hi°'  In  add,tlon’  the  department  contains  a number  of 

“ ,„:rren,s  fr  "c,ure  »<> 

arce  ' is  Va1"  exa-pIe>  as  volt-meters,  ammeters,  resist- 
ance coils,  DArsonval  galvanometers,  X-ray  tubes  of  vari 

ons  degrees  Harfl  optical  disk,  wireleis  telegraph  appLa," 

six-inch  induction  coil,  Wimhurst  machine  and  In^rh 

apparatus.  °f  Th°"hr“»>  “«“■  «le«rieaj 

Psychological  Laboratory.  The  psychological  labora- 
ham  HaU^Th  ^ ^ S°Uth  ^ °f  the  third  floor  of  Burn' 

ably  situate  f rrm  15  SpacioUS>  wel1  lifted  and  admir- 
It  fs  eLioned  rV  6 PU?OSe  °f  a psychol°gical  laboratory, 
and  talZ  f V “ CU1'rent  for  light  and  P°wer 

nioto  co,  f°r.f0rtVtude"tS-  The  aPP«atus  includes  a 
for  nh  mlXers’  kymograph,  models,  lantern  and  slides 

e r r?1  prho,ogy’ charts  and  - ^ mt: 

ccent  types  of  instruments  for  a full  laboratory  course. 

mentor  Ic1b°rati°ry  ^1!°,  COntains  a fuHy  equipped  depart- 
’xaminain  ffr  0fy’  USed  in  the  measurement  and 
f 1111131101,8  of  backward  and  mentally  abnormal  children. 

The  EDWARD  M.  SHEPARD  MUSEUM  OF 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

■ The  c°Hege  takes  just  pride  in  the  fine  working  collec- 
.at7ra°i  s ■ PeCImen!i  iuUStrating  the  different  branches  of 

‘c  wes7'ef C7:  a M-  mUSeUm>  aS  a Wh°le’  is  0,16  of  ‘he 
st  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
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The  nucleus  of  this  museum  was  the  private  property  of 
Dr  E M.  Shepard,  brought  by  him  to  the  college  in  187  , 
and  most  of  the  additions  have  been  made  through  his  ef- 
forts. In  June,  1904,  Dr.  Shepard  donated  to  1 the  col! lege 
his  interest  in  the  museum,  and  it  was  named  The  Edward 
M.  Shepard  Museum.” 

The  collections  are  located  in  their  commodious  quar- 
ters in  Pearsons  Hall,  where  the  biological  and  geological 
material  has  been  given  separate  and  well-lighted  rooms 
convenient  to  the  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  of  t e 
eral  departments.  The  accumulations  of  ten  years  have 
been  unpacked  and  classified,  practically  doubling 
amount  of  material  heretofore  displayed.  These  specimens 
are  now  accessible  for  study  and  class  use,  forming  a most, 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  various  courses  in  science. 

Geological  Section.  In  mineralogy  there  are  about  one 
thousand  specimens  of  the  principal  ores  and  ™"er:|  S „ 
the  country,  and  those  of  Missouri  are  especially  well  rep 
resented.  This  collection  includes  the  unique  and  valuab  e 
cabinet  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper  ores  made  by  the  la 
Dr  T U.  Flanner,  for  many  years  surgeon  of  the  Minne 
sota  and  Quincy  mines.  Special  sets  illustrating  the  physi^ 
cal  properties  of  minerals,  gems  and  precious  stones,  to 
“.her  with  abundant  material  lor  laboratory  and  classroom 
work,  form  an  important  feature  of  the  cabinet. 

The  lithological  department  contains  most  o 
oortant  rocks.  In  paleontology  the  cabinet  has  severa 
thousand  specimens,  representing  each  period  o geologic  ; 
historv  and  is  especially  rich  in  Missouri  forms,  the  latt 
laving  been  of  sufficient  importance  to  »t«rae.  v.s.t.  from 
several  of  the  most  prominent  paleontologists  of 

C°The  College  also  owns  the  valuable  private  mineralogica 
and  geologfcal  collection  of  the  late  Professor  Sanbon 

Tennev  of  Williams  College.  . 

In  the  geological  museum  a case  has  been  fitte  P 
the  illustration  of  economic  products  in  connection  with 

StU^Dr°fSheparffisC connection  with  the  state  exhibit  in  th 
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states  and  foreign  countries  exhibiting,  and  at  the  close  of 

the  fair  many  choice  specimens  were  shipped  to  the  Drury 
museum. 

Biological  Section.  The  cabinet  of  zoology  is  one  of  the 
argest  and  most  complete  in  the  state  and  illustrates  all  the 
branches  and  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  includes  a 
valuable  set  of  marine  invertebrates,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  sponges  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  coel- 
entrates  and  echfnoderms  from  the  West  Indies  and  Pacific 


In  the  biological  museum  large  and  expensive  insect 
cases  have  been  provided  for  entomological  specimens,  and 
a large  table  case  has  been  added  for  anthropological  col- 
lect.ons  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  Egypt,  Mexico,  the 
-rtieblo  Indians  and  our  own  native  races. 

The  herbarium  contains  about  twenty-five  hundred 
mounted  specimens  of  foreign  and  American  plants.  It  is 
especially  rich  in  bryophytes  and  pteridophytes,  including 
sets  of  Syrian  and  Sandwich  Island  ferns  and  British 
mosses.  A fine  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  collections 
of  American  and  foreign  algae,  both  fresh  water  and  marine 
and  also  in  North  American  lichens  and  fungi. 

A nearly  complete  collection  of  the  flora  of  Greene 
county,  classified  and  labeled  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Blankenship,  of 
the  class  of  1889,  forms  a part  of  the  herbarium. 


EXPENSES. 

General  College  Expenses.  There  are  three  items  of 

general  expense— tuition,  incidental  fee  and  a fee  for  stu- 
dent activities  and  athletics.  The  student  fee  of  $3.50  per 
semester  is  distributed  by  vote  of  the  faculty  as  follows: 


Gymnasium  

Library  $ 

Athletics  

Oratory  and  debates  ^ oc 

Grand  Stand  

25 

On  the  payment  of  this  fee,  the  student  receives  a ticket 
admitting  to  all  activities  and  athletic  events.  This  ticket 
will  in  no  case  be  issued  except  for  cash. 
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The  following  list  will  show  the  expense  for  each 
semester: 


Tuitioiif  

Incidental  Fee 
Student  Fee  ... 


$25.00 

5.00 

3.50 


Total. 


$33.50 


Laboratory  Fees.  Additional  fees  are  charged  per  se- 
mester in  the  following  courses  as  indicated  below: 


Anatomy,  1-2,  4,  5-6 

Anatomy,  8,  10 - 

Biology,  1-2,  5-6,  9-10,  11,  13-14,  23-24 

Biology,  8,  20,  22..* - — 

Biology,  3,  15-16  and  29-30.., 

Biology,  25  - 

Chemistry,  1-2,  3-4,  7-8,  12 

Chemistry,  9-10  

Chemistry,  15-16  to  32 

Drawing,  1 to  4* 

Geology,  1-2,  3-4 - 

Geology,  5-6,  7-8 

Geology,  9' — - - - 

Philosophy,  1 — 

Physics,  1-2,  3,  4,  5-6.... - 

Surveying,  1-2  - - 


$4.00 
. 3.00 
. 3.00  ' 
■ 2-00 
. 4.00 *  * 
. 1.00  | 

- 2.50  * 
. 4.50 

. 4.00  i 
. 1.50  i 
, 2.00  \ 
..  1.00  ; 
. 3.00  ; 
..  1.00 

- 2.50 ' 
....2,00  * 


The  incidental,  student  and  course  fees  must  be  paid  by 
all  students,  whether  holders  of  scholarships  or  not,  beforej 
the  secretary  will  -sign  admission  cards.  j 

The  tuition  should  be  paid  not  later  than  the  first  of  thej 
month  following  the  opening  of  the  semester.  Otherwise  the( 
tuition  will  be  $27.50. 

Students  receiving  any  degree  from  the  college  will  be 


charged  a diploma  fee  of  $5.00. 

Students  studying  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or 
of  Master  of  Science  will  be  charged  for  instruction  and 
examination  a fee  of  $30.00  per  year.  One-half  of  this  must 
be  paid  when  the  student  registers  and  the  other  half  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  semester. 

Special  students  pay  tuition  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  se- 
mester hour,  unless  taking  more  than  twelve  hours  per  se- 


tApproved  candidates  for  tlie  ministry  who  major  in  Bible  or  phil- 
osophy, or  are  assigned  to  other  majors  by  vote  of  the  faculty  in  advance, 
and  children  of  ministers  in  active  service  are  entitled  to  half  tuition. 

*When  college  instruments  are  used. 
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mester,  in  which  case  the  regular  tuition,  the  incidental  fee 
and  the  student  fee  are  charged. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  the  incidental  fee  be  re- 
funded. 

Students  who  discontinue  their  college  work  before  the 
first  half  of  a semester  has  expired  are  entitled  to  a refund 
of  one-half  their  tuition,  but  no  refund  is  allowed  if  the 
student  continues  his  connection  with  the  college  into  the 
second  half  of  a semester.  A student  suspended  or  other- 
wise penalized  by  the  college  is  not  entitled  to  any  refund 
whatsoever. 

Music  Tuition.  Additional  fees  are  charged  for  music 
tuition  as  follows: 


Piano : Dean  

Assistants  

Organ  

Voice  

Violin:  Two  thirty  minute  lessons  weekly 

One  forty-five  minute  lesson  weekly 

Harmony,  theory,  counterpoint,  fugue  and  composition 
etc. : 


$54.00  per  semester 

18.00  per  semester 

54.00  per  semester 

54.00  per  semester 

36.00  per  semester 
22.50  per  semester 


In  classes  of  six  1Qnn  „ 

T i - . . 18.00  per  semester 

In  classes  of  eight  ....  i ^ 

Sight  Reading,  in  classes  of  fouZZ 22  50  Z T'T 

History  of  Music,  in  classes  of  twelve  or  more...ZI  9.00  per  semester 

Piano  Practice : One  hour  daily i.00  per  month 

^ , -kach  additional  hour yc  npr 

ractice  on  Chapel  organ,  three  hours  weekly I l.oo  per  month 

Students  are  held  responsible  for  all  the  financial  obliga- 
tions of  the  full  semester  beginning  with  the  opening  of  college , 
unless  released  by  special  arrangement  with  the  treasurer. 


DORMITORY  EXPENSES.* 

Fairbanks  Hall.  Professor  Meador  in  charge.  Prices 

°r  room  and  board  for  young  men  at  Fairbanks  Hall  are 
as  follows  :f 

Table  board,  per  week 

One  room  for  two,  per  month,  per  peZZZIZZ U Oo'tO $4  50 
Two  rooms  for  two,  per  month,  per  person $6‘00 

$22.00hper  month!3'  ^ eXPenSeS  am°Unt  '"'TZZZ'.o 

tSee  footnote  on  page  14. 
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Single  beds  are  used  thruout  the  building,  and  the 
rooms  are  supplied  with  table,  three  chairs,  chiffonier, 
clothes  closets,  shelves,  bedstead,  mattress,  springs,  light 
and  heat. 

Students  will  furnish  blankets,  quilt,  sheets,  pillow 
cases,  towels,  napkins  and  toilet  articles.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  those  in  charge,  competent  help  cleans  the  parlors, 
halls  and  bathrooms  daily  and  the  students’  rooms  three 
times  a week;  students  care  for  their  own  rooms  on  other 
days.  Young  men  have  all  the  liberties  of  a modern,  well- 
equipped  and  wisely  conducted  club,  with  the  care  and  , 

comforts  of  a Christian  home. 

Students  rooming  at  the  dormitories  are  required  to 
board  at  the  Commons.  When  the  college  employs  students,  - 
preference  is  given  to  those  rooming  on  the  campus. 

Dolores  McCullagh  Cottage.  Miss  Zella  M.  Noe  in 


charge. 

Prices  for  room  and  board  for  young  women  at  McCul- 
lagh Cottage  are  as  follows:* 

, --$3.7? 

Table  board,  per  week - . 00 

Two  rooms  for  two,  per  month,  per  person $7.00  to  $ 

One  room  for  one,  per  month,  per  person 

Thus  the  total  for  living  expenses  will  vary  Lom  V2^.J0  to  $24.00  per 
month. 

Students  furnish  their  own  sheets,  pillow  cases,  blan- 
kets, spreads,  towels  and  napkins.  All  these  must  be  plain  y 
marked,  as  also  all  articles  which  go  into  the  laundry 

Young  women  whose  homes  are  not  in  Springfield  are 
required  to  room  at  McCullagh  Cottage,  unless  permitted 
to  reside  elsewhere  by  the  Dean  of  Women 

Applicants  for  admission  to  McCullagh  Cottage  should 
write  to  the  Dean  of  Women,  who  will  gladly  give  any 

•These  rates  include  heat  and  light.  All  bills  for  board  and  room 
must  be  paid  in  advance  monthly.  No  reduction  on  board  is  allowed 
less  than  one  week’s  absence,  and  no  reduction  on  room  rent  exc  p 
the  case  of  prolonged  sickness.  Students  rooming  and  boarding  at  th 
dormitories  are  held  responsible  for  the  financial  obligations  of  the 
irf  beginning  .i.b  £ ---  ■ * - 5’. 

curtains  and  table  napkins. 
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further  information  needed,  or  attend  to  any  special  desires 
of  parents  for  their  daughters.  Applications  should  be 
made  in  May,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible. 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  FOR  NON-RESIDENT 
STUDENTS. 

Non-resident  students  not  rooming  in  one  of  the  college 
dormitories  can  obtain  accommodations  in  private  families 
at  a cost  for  furnished  room,  fuel,  lights  and  board  for  $4.00 
to  $5.00  per  week;  and  rooms  for  self-boarding,  wholly  or 
partly,  at  from  $1.25  to  $2.00  per  week. 

A year’s  expenses  may  be  approximately  estimated  from 
the  following  table: 


Tuition,  two  semesters. 
Incidental  fees,  two  semesters... 
Student  fees  .... 

Low. 
--$  50.00 
....  10.00 

Average. 
$ 50.00 
10.00 
7.00 
190.00 
90  on 

Liberal. 
$ 50.00 
10  00 
7 OO 

Living  expenses, 
Books  

board, 

lodging,  etc... 

....  150.00 

215.00 

9 C DA 

^u.  uu 

ZO.UU 

$232.00 

$277.00 

$307.00 

STUDENT  AID. 

Scholarships.  Drury  College  was  founded  and  is  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a liberal  education  within 
the  reach  of  young  men  and  young  women  of  limited  means. 
To  this  end  the  college  has  established  high  school  scholar- 
ships and  a number  of  service  scholarships.  The  friends  of 
the  college  have  founded  several  permanent  scholarships. 
Any  scholarship  may  be  forfeited  if  the  work  of  the  student 
holding  the  scholarship  is  unsatisfactory.  All  students 
holding  scholarships  are  required  to  pay  the  incidental, 
student,  music  and  course  fees. 

High  School  and  Academy  Scholarships.  A high  school 
scholarship  is  one  year’s  tuition.  The  principal  of  any 
accredited  academy  or  high  school  fitting  students  for  the 
freshman  class  of  Drury  College  is  authorized  to  offer 
annually  one  scholarship  to  the  student  having  the  highest 
average  grade  during  his  or  her  academy  or  high  school 
course.  If  the  boy  or  girl  having  the  highest  average  grade 
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does  not  accept  the  scholarship,  it  may  be  awarded  to  the 
one  having  the  next  highest  rank,  provided  this  grade  be 
not  less  than  85. 

These  scholarships  are  offered  on  the  following  condi- 
tions: (1)  that  the  person  to  whom  the  scholarship  is 

awarded  shall  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the 
freshman  year  without  condition;  (2)  that  the  student  shall 
take  the  regular  work  of  the  freshman  year;  (3)  that  if  a 
scholarship  student  fails  in  one  or  more  studies  or  falls 
below  an  average  of  85  in  all  studies  for  the  first  semester, 
the  scholarship  is  thereby  forfeited  for  the  second  semester; 
(4)  that  the  scholarship  is  to  be  used  the  year  following  the 
graduation  of  the  holder  except  by  special  vote  of  the 
faculty. 

Service  Scholarships.  A number  of  service  scholar- 
ships, which  will  cover  a part  or  all  of  a student’s  tuition, 
are  granted  each  year.  These  are  in  return  for  work  on  the  i 
campus  and  in  the  college  buildings.  Also  a number  of 
students  may  find  positions  and  work  in  the  homes  of  the 
city,  by  means  of  which  they  are  able  to  pay  a part  or  all 
of  their  expenses. 

Endowed  Scholarships  and  Beneficiary  Aid.  Friends  of  r 
the  college  have  endowed  twenty-four  scholarships  by  j 
means  of  gifts  amounting  to  $36,050.00.  These  scholarships  < 
are  named  as  follows: 

1.  Boutelle  Scholarship  of  $ 500 . Founded  by  Deacon  I 

David  Boutelle,  of  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts. 

2.  Adaline  Buck  Scholarship  of  $350.  Founded  by  Miss 
Maria  Buck,  of  Pontiac,  Illinois. 

3.  William  H.  Reed  Scholarship  of  $750.  Founded  by 
Rev.  A.  C.  Reed,  of  Manchester,  Vermont. 

4.  John  J.  Marsh  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by  John 
J.  Marsh,  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 

5.  S.  M.  Edgell  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by  S.  M. 

Edgell,  of  St.  Louis.  - 

6.  Seth  Turner  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by  Miss 
Abby  W.  Turner,  of  Randolph,  Massachusetts. 

7.  Pilgrim  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by  members  j 
of  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  of  St.  Louis. 
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8.  J N Bacon  Scholarship  of  $5 oo.  Founded  by  J N 

Bacon,  of  Newton,  Massachusetts.  ' 

9.  Blacking  ton  Scholarship  of  $5oo.  Founded  by  Mrs 
Blackington,  of  North  Adams,  Massachusetts. 

the  m R“ym°nd  H-  Seeley  Scholarship  of  $5oo.  Founded  by 
fhuseus  C°ngregational  Chur^,  of  Haverhill,  Massa- 

n-P,  I''  Nah0n^1  Coun cil  Scholarship  of  $i,ooo.  Founded  by 
members  of  the  Fifth  National  Council  of  the  Congrega- 
.ona,  Churches  of  the  United  States,  held  in  St.  Louis  in 

day  of  NoTemb Z\1  ^ the  16tb 

l.  MthTof  tiZtJrded  by  Mrs- Mary 

Hnn^ww^u HIde  ScholarshiP  of  $1,000.  Founded  by 
Hon.  William  Hyde,  of  Ware,  Massachusetts. 

rMJS‘  A'  J''  Forbes  Female  Foreign  Missionary  Schol- 
arship of  $i,ooo.  Founded  by  A.  P.  Forbes,  of  St.  Louis. 

FnJ5'  GT'<i>  H'  Rea  ScholarshiP  of  $1,000.  Founded  by 
Emelin e F.  Rea,  with  the  condition  that  one-half  of  the 

annual  income  is  to  be  used  to  help  needy  and  deserving 

reedv  Z? * °ther  ^ i§  to  be  used  to  help 

needy  and  deserving  young  women. 

Wft  lnnAEmeJme  m Rf°  ScholarshiP  of  $4,000.  Founded  by 
£ ZS  " ” °f  E”di“  F-  wW.  the  condition 

ieedv  and  H 6 a"nUal  itlC°me  iS  l°  be  USed  to  helP 

s to  h y°Ung  men  and  that  ‘he  other  half 

e use  to  help  needy  and  deserving  young  women. 

, ,M/S-LTa  Sanderson  Hines  Scholarship  of  $5oo 
ounded  by  F.  B.  Hines,  ’85,  of  Albion,  Illinois 

,n„18A  Samuel  B ■ Jones  Scholarship  of  $i,ooo.  Founded  by 

ven  foT  T:  °f  Fr?°nia'  NCW  Y°rk’  Preference  being 
fven  t0  a student  or  students  from  Tennessee. 

* AHrard  Gardner  Nichols  Scholarship  of  $i  4c0 

. „“or„,d  Nichol!’ of  New,on-  M“s"h“'tts. 

ucm)  °f 
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24  E.  A.  Goodnow  Loan  Fund  of  $10,000.  Founded  by 
Fdward  A.  Goodnow,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  This 
is  invested  and  the  interest  used  to  aid  deserving  young 
women. 

For  further  information  concerning  scholarships,  ad- 
dress Professor  A.  P.  Hall,  Dean;  concerning  student  service, 
G.  W.  Nonemacher,  Secretary,  Drury  College,  Springhe  d, 
Missouri. 

Prizes.  The  George  S.  Edgell  prizes  of  $15  and  $12 
are  given  for  excellence  in  English  composition  and  public 

speaking.  t 

Mr.  Alfred  H.  Mansfield,  of  ’01,  Claims  Attorney  for 
the  Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Mountain  System,  offers  a prize, 
of  forty  dollars  a year  for  an  oratorical  contest. 

Judge  R.  L.  Goode,  of  76,  offers  a prize  of  $20  (to  be 
expended  on  books  of  the  student’s  selection)  to  that  mem- 
ber of  Greek  5 who  shall  do  the  best  work  in  Attic  Tragedy. 

The  H M.  Hooker  medal,  donated  by  H.  M.  Hooker, 
of  Chicago,  is  awarded  to  the  senior  winning  the  rank  o. 
cum  laude  for  the  course  and  showing  superior  excellency  n 
the  philosophy  major. 

Employment.  The  appointments  committee  of  the  fac, 
ulty  are  giving  more  and  more  attention  to  the  placing  o< 
worthy  students  in  suitable  positions  on  graduation.  Whit 
recommendations  for  commercial  and  professional  appoin 
ments  are  made  from  time  to  time,  the  larger  part  of 
work  of  this  committee  is  the  securing  of  graduate  schola 
ships  in  the  leading  universities  for  worthy  candidates 
the  placing  of  prepared  teachers  in  high  schools.  In  ma 
ing  nominations  for  teaching  positions,  preference  w.l  b 
given  to  students  graduating  and,  in  the  graduating  clas. 
to  those  who  have  the  most  satisfactory  preparation 
subjects  to  be  taught  and  wbo  have  sufficient  tram, ng 
SSom  Those  desiring  the  aid  of  the  comm, .tee  shea 
make  formal  application  in  writing  to  Professor  • 
Meador,  of  the  appointments  committee,  Drury  & 

Springfield,  Missouri,  as  early  in  the  year  as  P 
Teaching  alumni  who  desire  a promotion  or  a chan* 
location  are  invited  to  write  to  this  committee.  A 
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hi  H rf  are  Urg  t0  Send  n°tices  of  vacancies  to 

be  filled.  The  committee  will  gladly  answer  the  inquiries 

of  employers.  We  promise  frank  and  full  information  con- 
cerning any  candidate  we  may  suggest. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The  College  Bulletin  is  published  quarterly  under  the 
direction  of  the  publication  committee  of  Drury  College. 

The  American  Mathematical  Monthly,  founded  by  Pro- 
fessor B F.  Finkel  in  1894  and  continued  under  his  editor- 
slnp  and  management  for  nineteen  years,  was  reorganized 
m 1913  and  is  now  published  under  the  auspices  of  twelve 
universities  and  two  colleges. 

The  Drury  Mirror,  founded  in  1886,  is  published  every 
two  weeks  by  the  students  of  the  college.  It  is  under  the 
irect  control  of  an  editor-in-chief,  board  of  editors  and 
business  manager,  who  are  elected  by  the  students.  It  seeks 

to  reflect  the  best  spirit  and  serve  the  highest  interests  of 
the  college. 

' The  Sou'wester,  founded  in  1903,  is  edited  and  published 
eac  year  y the  junior  class  and  is  devoted  to  matters  of 
interest  to  the  different  college  classes. 


ORGANIZATIONS. 

dectld6^^  SenatC’  composed  of  nine  upper  classmen 
. * d by  their  respective  classes  and  three  members  of 

icUzrl  / ;palmS„t0  pr°mote>  a11  honorable  means,  the 
o the  college,  to  uphold  high  standards  of  scholar- 
.h.p  and  character  and  to  maintain  a good  understanding 
d cordial  relation  between  the  students  and  faculty. 

- ^0ung  Men’s  Christian  Association.  The  Drury 

nil  ’ j -1S  comP°sed  of  the  most  active  students  in  the 
ege  and  is  a branch  of  the  state  association.  Its  meet- 

W TCh  Thursday  morning  at  9:50  and  are  led  by 
° estudents,  a member  of  the  faculty,  or  some  promi- 

oar  ,re  'fOUS  worker-  Several  courses  are  offered  each 
by  the  association  in  Bible  and  in  mission  study  which 
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aim  to  interest  every  student  in  the  Bible  and  in  missions. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gives  an  annual  reception  to  students  and 
professors  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year.  Young 
men  are  urged  to  join  the  association. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association.  The  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association  of  Drury  holds  weekly 
prayer  meetings  on  Thursday  morning  at  9:50.  offers  par- 
ticularly strong  courses  in  mission  and  Bible  study  and  aims 
in  many  ways  to  broaden  the  spiritual  life  of  the  young 
women  of  the  college.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  gives  an  annua 
reception  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  and  thus  affords 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  young  women  to  becoirn 
acquainted  with  one  another.  Young  women  are  urged  U 
join  the  association. 

Assistance  Rendered  by  Christian  Associations.  Botj 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  glad  to  give  even 
possible  assistance  to  new  students  during  the  opening  ay 
of  college  and  at  all  times  are  at  the  service  of  both  nev 

and  old  students. 

The  associations,  at  the  opening  of  each  academic  yea- 
have  committees  wearing  Drury’s  colors  (scarlet  and  gray 
meet  the  trains.  These  committees  will  gladly  rende 
assistance  to  new  students  by  escorting  them  to  the  colleg 
“d  by  introducing  the,,  t.  the  triend,  and  , motor,  < 

the  institution.  < 

On  registration  day  a number  of  Christian  Associate 
men  and  women  co„,ti.«t«  an  informa, ton  bnr.an^  .t 

assistance  of  new  sWdenti  • T a 'invite  new  student 
A and  the  president  of  the  Y.  V\  . 

fo  “form  them  regarding  their  expected  tone  of  arrtv.l 
few  days  before  college  opens. 

Both  associations  have  furnished  rest  rooms  in  Bi 
ham  Hall. 

Literary  Societies.  There  are  six  literary  societies  co 

a i -tlt  the  college-  (1)  The  Drury  Oratorical  Ass 
nected  with  the  college,  v > Delnhian.  at 

■ („r  men  (21  the  Launferae,  (3)  the  Lieipmai , 

ciation  tor  men,  v v * /c\  t Q-mh< 

sy*  rasr-s* s.  Trs;  sifi/s- 

which  admit  men  and  women. 
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Fraternities.  The  following  chapters  of  fraternities 
exist  at  Drury  College:  For  men,  Beta  Iota  Chapter  of 

Kappa  Alpha,  Phi  Alpha  Sigma  (local)  and  the  Obelisk 
(local).  For  women,  Mu  Chapter  of  Zeta  Tau  Alpha,  Gamma 
Chapter  of  Missouri  of  Pi  Beta  Phi  and  Delta  Kappa  Chap- 
ter of  Delta  Delta  Delta. 

Alumni  Association.  The  Alumni  Association  is  com- 
posed of  all  graduates  of  the  college.  It  holds  an  annual 
business  meeting  on  Wednesday  morning  of  commencement 
week.  The  annual  alumni  banquet  occurs  on  the  evening  of 
commencement  day. 

Local  associations  are  being  organized  to  include  in 
then-  membership  all  graduates  and  former  students  of  the 
co  lege.  The  object  of  these  associations  is  to  keep  strong 
md  vital  the  ties  which  bind  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Omry  to  their  alma  mater  and  to  promote  the  interests  of 
Urury  as  an  educational  center. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are: 

croy  L.  Lichliter,  ’96,  -p  . , 

Aoscoe  W.  Stewart,  ’08,  Vice  res.1  en  * 

Media  Gibson,  ’09  p Y‘Ce  ^reS,dent 

/Trc  T? j i tt  tt  „ Recording  Secretary, 

drs.  Edward  B.  Hall,  ’05, 

Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

introductory  Statement.  The  college  year  is  divided 

1 the  t SuT/rS-  In  1916'17  the  first  tester  begins 
' H tWe]fth  day  of  September  and  closes  with  the  mid- 

z:;rT°"a  w)hich  are  hdd  «■«  '»«* 

muarv  ^ ,SeCOnd  ,semester  begins  with  the  thirtieth  of 
y and  doses  with  commencement.  The  final  exam- 
“Uuns  are  held  during  the  last  week  in  May. 

,rsCn°"tdUCt-  St“dents  entering  the  college  become  mem- 
, ony  of  the  college  community  but  also  of  the 

ith  nro^?17'  T,Hey  arC  exPected  to  conduct  themselves 
'th  propriety  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

e mo  nil  CrnStian..COnege  and  as  sucll>  k both  fosters 
and  religious  life  and  requires  that  students  shall 
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attend  public  worship  at  chapel  each  school  day  and  at  tl 
church  of  their  choice  each  Sunday  morning,  unless  detaine 
by  illness  or  other  serious  cause. 

The  rules  governing  these  and  other  details  of  college  li 
and  conduct  are  published  separately  and  may  be  had  on  app i 
cation  at  the  college  office. 

Physical  Culture  and  Athletics.  There  is  an  athlet 

association  for  the  encouragement  and  conduct  of  man 
sports.  The  climate  permits  outdoor  games  during  most 
the  year. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  physical  training 
students.  The  gymnasium  is  situated  on  the  northw^ 
corner  of  the  athletic  field.  It  has  ample  accommodate 
for  both  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  of  the  c< 
lege,  is  thoroly  equipped  and  contains  an  indoor  runm 
track  and  a first-class  basketball  court.  < 

Drury  is  a member  of  the  Missouri  Intercollegiate  Ai 
letic  Union  and  is  governed  by  the  rules  of  that  association 
intercollegiate  athletic  contests.  Students  of  the  traim 
school  are  not  allowed  to  play  on  college  teams. 
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PART  II. 

ADMISSION 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

The  regular  times  of  admission  are  the  Tuesday  before 
commencement  and  the  Tuesday  before  the  opening  of  the 
first  semester. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  all  candidates  who  possibly 
can  do  so  either  present  themselves  in  June  or  apprise  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  entrance  of  their  intention  to 
enter  in  September. 

Each  student  applying  for  admission  mast  bring  a testimo- 
mal  of  good  moral  character  from  the  teacher  under  whom  he 
or  she  was  prepared  for  college,  or  from  some  other  competent 
Person.  A student  coming  from  another  college  must  also  pre- 
sent  a letter  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Candidates  are  admitted  only  on  examination,  except 
when  they  come  from  accredited  schools  whose  preparatory 
courses  are  substantially  equivalent  to  the  requirements  for 
admission.  Candidates  from  such  schools  must  present  a cer- 
tificate and  a statement  of  the  grades  gained  and  of  the  work 

done  in  each  subject.  The  diploma  of  graduation  will  not 
suffice. 

The  admission  requirements  of  Drury,  as  defined  here- 
after, are  in  substantial  agreement  with  those  of  other  insti- 
tutions on  the  accepted  list  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching  and  those  of  the  North  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges. 


ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION. 

. Students  who  are  deficient  in  the  number  of  accredited 
units,  or  who  are  not  admitted  by  certificate,  can  be  admitted 
only  by  examination  in  the  non-accredited  preparatory  sub- 
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jects.  The  character  of  the  examination  in  each  case  is  indi- 
cated by  the  extent  of  the  preparation  presupposed  in  the 
definition  of  the  respective  units. 

Examinations  for  admission  will  be  held  in  1916  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  June  6 and  7,  and  on  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday, September  12  and  13. 


ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE. 

Certificates  issued  by  secondary  schools  whose  names  ap- 
pear upon  the  accredited  list  of  the  college  will  be  accepted 
in  place  of  examinations  in  the  preparatory  subjects  in  which 
the  entrance  requirements  of  the  college  are  fully  covered  by 
the  certificates.  The  official  list  of  accredited  schools  is  on 
file  at  the  college  office,  and  information  will  be  cheerfully 
furnished  on  application  to  the  secretary. 

Certificates  issued  by  other  high  schools  and  academies; 
concerning  whose  standing  the  faculty  is  satisfied,  are  elig- 
ible for  acceptance  in  place  of  examinations.  A certificate 
will  in  no  case  be  accepted  instead  of  examinations  unless 
the  student  has  been  duly  graduated  after  having  completed 
a full  course  in  the  school.  A school  which  desires  the  cer- 
tificate privilege  should  make  application,  thru  its  principal! 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  entrance.  It  shoul^ 
furnish  full  particulars  regarding  its  work  on  a blank  supphec 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  A catalog  or  circular  o.f 
the  school  should  be  forwarded  with  the  application. 

There  are  also  some  “partially  accredited  schools”  which 
do  not  fulfill  all  the  requirements  of  an  accredited  school 
but  offer  at  least  twelve  approved  units.  Work  done  in  these 
schools  is  accepted  for  entrance  so  far  as  it  is  approved,  bul 
their  graduates  must  submit  to  an  examination  in  other  sub 
jects  which  they  wish  to  offer  for  entrance. 

Admission  by  certificate  is  in  all  cases  provisional,  ancj 
it  is  understood  that  the  privilege  may  be  withdrawn  fron 
any  school  if  the  preparation  given  students  shall  prove  tc 
be  deficient. 

Each  certificate  must  be  made  out  on  a blank  furnished 
(on  application)  by  the  secretary  of  the  college  and  mus 
give  information  regarding  the  amount  and  character  o 
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he  work  of  the  student  in  each  subject.  This  should  he  sent 
o the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  entrance  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  school  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  not  later  than 
one  week  before  the  opening  of  college.  It  should  in  no  case 
be  delivered  to  the  entering  student.  The  certificate  will  be 
accepted  only  to  the  extent  that  it  actually  covers  or  is 
equivalent  to,  the  published  requirements  for  admission. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Admission  Unit.  The  college  defines  the  meaning  of 
oiu  years  o high  school  or  academic  preparation”  required 
or  co  lege  entrance,  by  expressing  such  preparation  in  terms 
o uni  s.  unit  is  the  amount  of  work  represented  by  five 
recitations  per  week  of  not  less  than  forty  minutes  each,  for 
a school  year  of  not  less  than  thirty-five  weeks.”  Four 
weekly  recitations  of  fifty-five  minutes  each  will  be  accepted 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  unit  as  defined  above. 

Units  Required.  Fifteen  units  are  demanded  of  all  can- 
' ates  admission  to  regular  standing  in  the  freshman 
lass  Half  units  will  be  accepted  only  when  presented  in 
addition  to  integral  units  in  the  same  subject,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  sciences  may  be  regarded  as  one  subject.  Of 

:he  fifteen  units  required,  seven  units  are  prescribed  and 
Mght  are  elective. 

The  following  units  are  accepted  for  entrance: 


l.  Agriculture 
I-  Biology 
Bookkeeping 

• Botany 

• Chemistry 

• Domestic  Science 

• Drawing 

• English 

• French 

• German 


MINIMUM 
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11.  Greek 
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28 

12.  History 

1 

4 

31 

1 

28 

13.  Latin 

1 

4 

31 

1 

1 

28 

14.  Manual  Training 

1 

2 

31 

1 

1 

28 

15.  Mathematics 

2 

3% 

32 

1 

2 

28 

16.  Music 

1 

2 

32 
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29 

17.  Physics 

1 

1 
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18.  PhysicalGeography 

1 

1 

33 

1 

3 

29 

19.  Physiology 

1 

1 

33 

1 

3 | 

80 

20.  Zoology 

1 

1 
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Not  more  than  three  units  are  accepted  in  Bookkeep- 
ing, Domestic  Science  and  Manual  Training  combined. 

Prescribed  Units.  Of  the  fifteen  units  required  from  the 
above  list,  seven  are  prescribed,  viz: 

3 units  in  English.  From  No.  8 in  table  above. 

2 units  in  Foreign  Language,  both  of  which  must  be  lr 
one  language.  From  Nos.  9,  10,  11,  13. 

2 units  in  Mathematics.  From  No.  15. 

One  unit  in  history  and  a third  unit  in  foreign  language 
are  not  required  for  entrance,  but  students  entering  withou 
these  are  required  to  elect  an  additional  year  of  college  wor, 
in  that  department  when  either  is  lacking  for  entrance. 

Entrance  Conditions.  Conditional  entrance  to  standin; 
as  a freshman  is  granted  on  fourteen  satisfactory  units,  bu 
the  unit  of  condition  must  be  removed  by  certificate  on  th 
completion  of  an  accredited  course  or  by  examination  befor 
promotion  to  sophomore  standing. 

Entrance  Deficiencies.  A student  presenting 
accredited  units  for  entrance,  but  deficient  in  one  o t 
prescribed  units,  can  remove  his  deficiency  by  electing  or 
year  of  college  work  in  excess  of  all  requirements  of  h 
college  course  of  study  in  the  department  of  his  deficiency.; 

Admission  to  a Major.  The  requirements  describe 
above  are  for  admission  to  college.  To  enter  certain  groa 
or  majors,  the  student  must  present  certain  entrance  un 
in  preparation  for  the  major  chosen  The  special  req 
ment  for  admission  to  each  major  will  be  found  under  t, 
name  of  the  department  in  Part  IV  of  this  catalog. 

Special  Students.  Special  students  of  two  classes  a 
admitted  to  the  college: 

1 Students  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Drury  < 
lege  may  be  admitted  to  the  college  classes  which  they  ele 
provided  they  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  fitness  * 
the  desired  work  to  the  committee  on  college  ent 

2.  Persons  more  than  21  years  of  age  who  have  i 
completed  fourteen  units  of  high  school  work,  an  who , « 
not  candidates  for  a degree,  may  be  admitted  to  colic 

classes  for  which  they  are  qualified,  by  spec'al  ?e™  S tn, 
the  committee  on  college  entrance.  Such  students 
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satisfy  also  the  individual  instructors  of  their  ability  to  do 
the  work  desired. 

In  all  cases  special  students  must  have  the  approval  of  the 
instructor  before  enrolling  in  any  class. 

Advanced  Standing.  Every  candidate  must  satisfy  all 
entrance  requirements  before  he  can  apply  for  advanced 
standing,  and  his  class  standing  will  be  provisionally  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  conditions  indicated  in 

Part  III. 


All  applications  for  advanced  standing  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  on  advanced  standing  and  degrees. 

Students  who  offer  more  than  16  entrance  units  from 
in  approved  high  school  may  apply  to  the  committee  on  ad- 
vanced standing  and  degrees  for  a special  examination  on 
ipproved  work  done  in  excess  of  the  16  units.  Such  per- 
nission  must  be  obtained  during  the  first  semester  of  the 
ear  in  which  the  student  enters,  and  the  examination  in- 
volves the  payment  of  a special  fee. 


A graduate  of  a Missouri  state  normal  school,  or  of  a 
normal  school  of  equal  rank  of  other  states,  who  has  com- 
' eted  four  years'  work  in  an  accredited  high  school  and  at 
east  two  years'  (six  quarters')  work  in  the  normal  school, 
dll  be  provisionally  admitted  to  junior  standing  in  Drury 
ollege,  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  He  must  choose  a major  and  meet  all  the  require- 
lents  of  that  major. 

2.  He  must  meet  all  the  general  requirements  for  the 
egrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science. 

3.  The  following  subjects  will  not  be  given  credit  in 

ours  toward  graduation:  Elementary  Drawing,  Elemen- 

iry  Music,  Physical  Culture,  Primary  Methods,  Special 
ethods  in  Elementary  Subjects,  Practice  Teaching. 

4.  A limited  amount  of  credit  may  be  given  for  Agri- 
> ture,  Expression,  Home  Economics,  Manual  Arts. 

A student  from  another  college  must  present  a letter  of 
morable  dismissal  from  the  certifying  college.  Courses  of 
andard  college  rank,  equivalent  to  those  of  Drury,  pursued 
other  institutions  will  be  given  provisional  credit  on  the 
esentation  of  a certified  official  record  of  the  work  done. 
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The  question  of  the  equivalency  of  courses  must  be  deter- 1 
mined  by  the  committee  on  advanced  standing  and  degrees 
In  cases  of  doubt,  the  committee  requires  the  approval  oi 
the  heads  of  the  departments  involved  on  the  equivalency 
of  work  offered  before  taking  committee  action. 

Provisional  standing  becomes  permanent  standing  a 
the  end  of  the  first  year  in  Drury,  provided  all  work  ha: 
been  satisfactory. 

Not  more  than  thirty-six  semester  hours  of  college 

credit  will  be  granted  for  one  year’s  work  of  not  less  that  | 
thirty-six  weeks  done  in  residence  at  any  institution. 

Candidates  securing  advanced  standing  are  subject  tj 
all  the  regulations  and  requirements  for  a Bachelor  s degre 
from  Drury  College. 

— t 

* 

DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  ADMISSION  UNITS. 

1.  Agriculture.  The  completion  of  a course  such  s 

that  presented  in  “The  Fundamentals  of  Agriculture’  by  Ha 
ligan.  One  unit.  i 

In  this  and  the  succeeding  science  units,  a course  to  I 
accepted  must  include  at  least  two  double  periods  of  tint 
spent  in  individual  work  in  a properly  equipped  laboratory 

2.  Biology.  The  equivalent  of  “Essentials  of  Biolog j 
by  Hunter.  One  unit. 

3.  Bookkeeping.  Credit  will  be  granted  in  bookkeepn 
only  when  the  course  has  been  completed  in  a commerci 
department  of  an  approved  school.  One-half  unit  to  oi 

Unit.  . „ 1 

4.  Botany.  The  equivalent  of  “Practical  Botany 

Bergen  and  Caldwell.  One  unit. 

5.  Chemistry.  The  equivalent  of  McPherson  ai 

Henderson’s  “Briefer  Course One  unit. 

6.  Domestic  Science.  Credit  will  be  granted  in  d 
mestic  science  only  when  the  course  has  been  competed  j 
a department  of  domestic  science  of  an  approved  sewn 
One  unit  to  two  units. 
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7.  Drawing. 

(/.)  Freehand. 


The  student  must  be  able  to  make  freehand,  accurate 
outlines  or  shaded  drawings  of  geometrical  forms;  must  be 
familiar  with  the  use  of  ordinary  instruments  and  solve 
geometrical  problems  with  accuracy  and  rapidity;  must  be 
practiced  in  the  drawing  of  the  ellipse,  the  parabola  and  the 
hyperbola;  and  must  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  pro- 
jection, being  able  to  represent  solid  geometrical  and  other 
forms  on  a plane  surface.  The  student  must  present  not  less 
than  twenty  drawings  as  specimens  of  his  work.  One  unit. 

(2.)  Mechanical. 


A standard  secondary  course  will  be  accepted  when  the 
s udent  s plates  made  in  the  course  have  been  approved  by 
the  college  department  of  drawing.  One  unit. 

8.  English.  The  three  units  required  for  entrance  are: 

(T.)  Grammar  and  rhetoric,  one  unit. 

U)  Reading  from  standard  authors,  one  unit. 

(S-)  Detailed  studies  in  literature,  one  unit. 

A fourth  unit  in  English  is  accepted  on  the  recommenda- 
.ion  of  the  head  of  the  English  department  of  the  college. 

For  a list  of  works  recommended,  students  are  referred 
0 the  report  of  a committee  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
aation  on  secondary  school  English. 

9.  French. 


(J-)  First  Year  French. 

This  should  include  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  drill  in 
' enunciation,  inflection  of  the  regular  and  a few  of  the  ir- 

kmem  Verbs’, lnflectlon  of  all  the  parts  of  speech  and  the 
ementary  rules  of  syntax.  The  writing  of  easy  exercises 
rench  as  well  as  dictation  from  the  French,  and  the 

he  work  r °Ut  150  PageS  °f  t6Xt  f°rm  the  latter  Part  of 

rench  Cm  T" ,.SUggested>  F ^r  and  Squair,  Shorter 

rant  n mg  Rested,  Bruno,  Le  Tour  de  la 

ranee.  One  unit. 


(^•)  Second  Year  French. 

leteTthhe  S,°,Uld  C/TinUe  the  Work  of  the  first  year  and  com- 
the  study  of  the  irregular  verbs.  The  grammar  should 
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be  reviewed,  and  the  writing  of  French  from  exercises  and 
from  dictation  is  required.  The  reading  should  cover  about 
300  pages  of  modern  prose,  stories  and  plays.  Texts  sug- 
gested, Mairet,  La  Tache  du  Petit  Pierre;  Labiche  and  Mar- 
tin, Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon;  Kron,  French  Daily  Life; 
Halevy,  L’Abbe  Constantin.  One  unit. 

(5.)  Third  Year  French. 

The  third-year  work  in  French  must  include  the  reading 
of  from  400  to  600  pages  of  French  prose,  stories  and  plays, 
together  with  practice  in  giving  paraphrases  and  abstracts 
of  texts  read,  more  detailed  study  of  grammar  and  writing 
from  dictation.  One  unit. 

10.  German. 

(/.)  First  Year  German. 

This  should  include  thoro  and  complete  work  in  gram? 
mar,  the  memorizing  of  idiomatic  expressions  and  short 
poems,  with  a large  amount  of  oral  and  dictation  work  ihe 
purpose  should  be  to  give  the  pupil  a speaking  as  well  as  < 
reading  knowledge  of  German.  About  ISO  pages  of  eas) 
text  should  be  read.  Texts  suggested,  Collar,  First  Yew 
German;  Mueller  and  Wenckebach,  Glueck  Auf ; Gerstaecker 
Germelshausen.  One  unit.  I 

(. 3 .)  Second  Year  German. 

This  should  include  the  reading  of  about  300  pages  o$ 
modern  German,  drill  in  translating  into  German  easy  vana 
tions  on  the  daily  reading,  with  abstracts,  written  and  ora. 
of  selected  passages.  Grammar  work  should  be  continue! 
thruout  the  year.  One  unit. 

(3.)  Third  Year  German. 

This  should  include  the  reading  of  about  400  to  45 
pages  of  moderately  difficult  German  in  both  prose  an< 
verse,  together  with  paraphrases  and  abstracts,  ora  a 
written,  and  a detailed  review  of  grammar.  One  unit. 

11.  Greek. 

(j.)  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Elementary  Greek  as  presented  by  White’s  01  som 
other  standard  beginner’s  book  and  grammar.  One  unit. 
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(2.)  Xenophon. 

Xenophon  s Anabasis,  four  books,  or  an  equivalent 
amount  of  similar  Attic  Greek.  One  unit. 

(3.)  Homer. 

Homer  s Iliad  or  Odyssey,  three  or  more  books.  Lysias’ 
Orations,  or  an  equivalent  of  Attic  prose.  One  unit. 

Greek  Prose  Composition  based  on  Xenophon’s  Anabasis 
is  required. 

■ 

12.  History. 

To  meet  the  requirements,  the  work  done  in  history 
must  be  equal  to  the  work  done  in  the  “first  class”  high 
schools  of  the  state.  In  connection  with  the  standard  text- 
book, collateral  reading  and  topical  work  should  be  required. 

(/.)  Ancient  History,  one  unit. 

1(2.)  Medieval  and  Modern  History,  one  unit. 

(j-)  English  History,  one  unit. 

( 4 •)  American  History,  one  unit. 

(5.)  Civil  Government,  one-half  unit. 

13.  Latin. 

(/.)  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Elementary  Latin  Book,  with  grammar  and  easy  read- 
ing- One  unit. 

(2.)  Caesar. 

Caesar’s  Gallic  War,  four  books.  One  unit. 

(j.)  Cicero. 

Six  orations  of  Cicero,  including  the  Manilian  Law  One 

init. 

( 4 •)  Vergil. 

Vergil  s AEneid,  six  books.  One  unit. 

Latin  Prose  Composition  based  on  Caesar  and  Cicero  is 

equired. 

14.  Manual  Training. 

edit  will  be  granted  in  manual  training  only  when  the 
ourse  has  been  completed  in  a department  of  manual  train- 
0 an  aPProved  school.  One  unit  to  two  units. 
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15.  Mathematics. 

(/.)  Algebra. 

Algebra,  including  quadratic  equations  and  the  progres- 
sions. The  work  must  be  the  equivalent  of  that  covered  in 
Beman  and  Smith’s  Academic  Algebra  or  a text  of  equal 
merit.  One  unit  to  one  and  one-half  units. 

(a.)  Plane  Geometry. 

Plane  Geometry,  the  whole  of  the  five  books,  including 
the  demonstration  of  numerous  original  theorems  and  the 
solution  of  numerical  exercises.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  demonstration  of  originals.  The  text-book  suggested 
is  Beman  and  Smith’s,  Wells’  or  Wentworth’s  Plane  Geom- 
etry. One  unit. 

(j.)  Solid  Geometry. 

The  work  required  in  solid  geometry  must  include  the 
theorems  and  constructions  given  in  the  standard  texts,  sue! 
as  Beman  and  Smith’s,  Wentworth’s,  Wells  or  Phillip  anc 
Fisher’s.  The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  in 
eluding  loci  problems,  is  required.  One-half  unit. 

( 4 .)  Trigonometry. 

Proofs  of  the  principal  formulas,  particularly  the  sin<| 
cosine  and  tangent  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  angles, 
solution  of  simple  trigonometric  equations;  the  derivation  c 
the  laws  of  sines,  the  laws  of  cosines  and  the  law  of  tangents1 
and  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles.  One-hal 
unit. 

16.  Music. 

If  two  units  are  offered  in  music,  the  second  one  must  b 
in  a theoretical  course. 

(/.)  Piano. 

The  completion  of  the  fourth  grade  as  given  in  th 
course  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  or  its  equivalent.  On 
unit. 

(<?.)  Organ. 

Whiting’s  Six  Months  on  the  Organ;  Rinck’s  Chorals,  v;J 
ried;  Buck’s  Studies  in  Pedal  Phrasing;  Rinck’s  Organ  School 
Part  III.  One  unit. 
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(j.)  Voice. 

The  completion  of  one  year  of  study  in  voice  under  the 
vocal  department  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  or  its  equiv- 
alent. One  unit. 

(■ 4 •)  Harmony. 

The  scales,  regular  and  altered  chords,  modulation,  sus- 
pensions, appogiaturas,  organ  point.  Exercises  from  a fig- 
ured bass.  One  unit. 

(5.)  History. 

The  development  of  the  musical  forms  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  lives  and  compositions  of  the  great  composers 
ince  1685.  One  unit. 

17.  Physics.  The  equivalent  of  Millikan  and  Gale’s 
ext,  with  a satisfactory  laboratory  note  book.  One  unit. 

18.  Physical  Geography.  The  equivalent  of  Tarr’s  New 

hysical  Geography,  with  laboratory  work  as  in  other  sciences 
)ne  unit. 

1*  Physiology.  The  equivalent  of  Hough  and  Sedg- 
uck  s The  Human  M echanism.”  One  unit. 

20.  Zoology.  The  equivalent  of  Lindville  and  Kelly’s 
general  Zoology”  with  a properly  kept  laboratory  note  book. 


REGISTRATION. 

General  Regulations.  Students  are  required  to  register 
urnham  Hall  on  one  of  the  days  set  apart  for  that  pur- 

,Se'  n 1916  these  days  will  be  June  6 and  September  12 
r students  entering  for  the  first  time  and  September  13  for 
uaents  previously  enrolled. 

Any  one  not  registering  on  the  days  designated  will  be 
arged  a registration  fee  of  one  dollar. 

Schedules  of  the  college  classes,  blanks  for  schedules 
• reSIsfration  cards  will  be  available  in  Burnham  Hall  dur- 
registration  days. 

No  registration  card  can  he  altered  after  the  first  week  of 
a tons,  except  on  a written  petition,  approved  by  the  faculty 
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advisor  (if  the  student  has  chosen  a major)  and  class  officer 
and  granted  by  a vote  of  the  faculty. 

Registration  of  Freshmen.  All  students  applying  for  ad- 
mission to  the  freshman  class  must  first  present  themselves 
to  the  committee  on  college  entrance  in  Burnham  Had. 
Each  candidate  should  see  to  it  that  a detailed  statement  oi 
all  secondary  school  work  completed,  the  ground  covered 
and  the  grade  in  each  subject,  properly  signed  by  the  offic- 
ers of  the  certifying  preparatory  school,  is  in  the  hands  oi 
the  committee  on  college  entrance  on  or  before  the  day  oi 
registration.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  will  be  furnished  bj 
the  secretary  of  the  college  on  application.  These  creden, 
tials  should  be  sent  by  mail  from  the  certifying  officer  direc; 
to  the  Entrance  Committee,  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mis 
souri,  and  not  delivered  to  the  entering  student.  In  case  sucl 
a certificate  is  not  available  on  registration  day,  the  studen 
may  submit  his  own  statement  of  work  done,  and  he  will  b' 
assigned  to  provisional  standing.  If  a satisfactory  officia 
statement  has  not  been  filed  with  the  committee  within  tw 
weeks,  the  student  will  forfeit  his  right  to  such  provision* 
standing. 

After  his  credentials  have  been  accepted  by  the  conj 
mittee  on  college  entrance,  the  student  will  present  the  ao 
mission  record”  signed  by  that  committee  to  the  freshma 
class  officer.  He  will  then  prepare  his  registration  card  i> 
consultation  with  the  class  officer,  who  retains  one  portio 
of  the  card.  The  remainder  of  the  card  must  then  be  pre 
sented  to  the  college  secretary,  and  all  fees  paid.  The  pot 
tion  of  the  card  returned  to  the  student  by  the  college  sec 
retary,  with  his  signature,  must  then  be  delivered  to  the  er 
rollme'nt  committee.  Students  are  not  regularly  enrolled  i 
courses  until  this  has  been  done. 

Registration  of  Special  Students.  Special  students  ai 
plying  for  admission  for  the  first  time  will  follow  the  sair 
procedure  as  freshmen,  except  that  they  will  present  tli 
“admission  record”  to  the  class  officer  for  special  student 
whom  they  will  consult  in  preparing  their  registration  card 

Registration  of  Students  with  Advanced  Standing.  A 

new  students  applying  for  admission  with  advanced  standni: 
must  first  present  themselves,  with  proper  credentials,  ; 
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the  committee  on  advanced  standing  and  degrees  in  Burn- 
ham Hall.  The  committee  will  determine  the  units  accepted 
for  admission,  the  amount  of  advanced  standing  in  hours 
and  the  provisional  class  standing  of  the  candidate.  They 
will  assign  him  to  a suitable  major  and  specify  the  require- 
ments he  must  fulfill  for  the  completion  of  that  major  and 
for  the  Bachelor’s  degree.  The  head  of  the  department  of 
e major  assigned  to  the  student  becomes  his  faculty  ad- 
visor.  The  student  must  first  present  his  statement  from  the 
committee  on  advanced  standing  and  degrees  to  the  faculty 
advisor  and  consult  with  him  in  preparing  his  registration 
card  This  card  must  also  be  signed  by  the  class  officer  be- 
ore  it  is  presented  to  the  college  secretary.  The  rest  of  the 
procedure  is  the  same  as  for  students  entering  as  freshmen. 
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PART  III. 

CLASS  STANDING  AND  DEGREES 


Undergraduate  students  are  classified  as  regular  am 
special.  Graduate  students  are  classified  according  to  th 
number  of  years  of  registration  in  the  college  after  thj 
awarding  of  the  Bachelor’s  degree. 

An  official  list  giving  the  class  standing  of  all  student 
is  posted  by  the  registrar  before  October  twentieth  of  ead 
year.  The  class  standing  fixed  by  this  list  ordinarily  coii 
tinues  through  both  semesters. 

A Regular  Student  is  a student  who  is  a candidate  for 
Bachelor’s  degree.  Regular  students  are  expected  to  do  fu. 
work,  which  consists  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  yea? 
of  sixteen  and  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  of  fifteen  rec 
tation*  hours  per  week  in  courses  of  instruction  specified  f<s 
the  respective  years. 

A Special  Student  is  a student  who  pursues  particul^ 
studies  without  reference  to  graduation. 

A Freshman  has  presented  not  less  than  fourteen  unf 
for  admission.  Freshman  standing  continues  until  the  sti 
dent  has  removed  all  entrance  conditions  and  completed  t 
equivalent  in  hours  of  fifteen  entrance  units  and  at  lea 
twenty-three  hours  of  college  credit. 

A Sophomore  has  completed  the  equivalent  in  hours  < 
fifteen  entrance  units  and  not  less  than  twenty-three  hou 
of  college  credit.  No  student  can  advance  beyond  freshnu 
standing  until  all  entrance  conditions  are  removed. 

A Junior  has  completed  the  equivalent  in  hours  of  fi 
teen  entrance  units  and  not  less  than  fifty-six  hours  of  cc 
lege  credit.  I 

*Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  counted  as  one  recitation  ho 
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A Senior  has  completed  the  equivalent  in  hours  of  fif- 
teen entrance  units  and  not  less  than  eighty-eight  hours  of 
college  credit. 

Students  who  at  the  end  of  their  Senior  year  have  not 
removed  all  conditions,  deficiencies  and  irregularities,  and 
who  have  not  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  semester  hours 
to  their  credit,  can  not  graduate  until  they  have  gained  the 
requisite  credit. 

Special  Students  are  subject  to  all  the  general  regula- 
tions of  the  college  in  regard  to  registration,  conduct,  attend- 
ance at  classes,  absences,  examinations,  conditions  and  de- 
cencies. Unless  excused  by  the  deans,  special  students 
aking  two  or  more  courses  are  required  to  attend  chapel  and 
o take  the  prescribed  work  in  physical  culture  during  the 
irst  and  second  years  of  their  attendance. 

If  a special  student  is  deficient  or  conditioned  in  two 
ourses  in  any  semester,  or  if  at  any  time  a special  student 
ias  an  accumulation  of  three  conditions  or  deficiencies  re- 
orded  against  him,  his  connection  with  the  college  is  there- 
•y  terminated. 

Special  students  may  become  regular  by  complying  with  the 
ntrance  requirements  and  the  work  necessary  for  the  class 
fending  which  is  desired. 

Amount  of  Class  Work.  All  requests  for  a schedule  of 
lore  than  sixteen  hours  of  recitation  work  or  for  a schedule 

less  than  fifteen  hours  of  recitation  work  must  be  ap- 
roved  by  the  student’s  faculty  advisor  and  class  officer  and 
presented  in  writing  to  the  faculty. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  elect  more  than  sixteen  hours 
-iring  the  first  and  second  years  or  more  than  fifteen  hours 
Jring  the  third  and  fourth  years,  unless  his  record  shows  a 
ade  of  B or  above  in  at  least  two  subjects  and  that  he  has 
3t  received  a grade  as  low  as  D in  more  than  two  subjects 
r the  last  preceding  semester. 

If  the  work  of  any  student  who  has  been  permitted  to 
e more  than  the  regular  amount  of  work  is  reported  un- 
tistactory  to  the  faculty,  such  student  will  be  required  to 
op  the  additional  work  if,  after  he  has  been  warned,  he 
s t0  do  satisfactory  work  in  all  his  classes. 
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Maximum  College  Credit.  Credit  will  not  be  given  foj 
more  than  eighteen  recitation  hours  per  week,  nor  for  mor 
than  twenty-two  hours  per  week  of  recitation  work,  an 
work  being  made  up  outside  of  class  combined.  Addition, 
work  may  be  taken  without  college  credit  by  a special  vot 
of  the  faculty. 

All  outside  activities  are  also  regulated  by  the  hour  sys 
tern,  and  students  are  restricted  to  twenty-five  hours  of  rec 
tation  work  and  outside  activities  combined,  not  more  tha 
ten  hours  of  which  may  be  outside  activities.  This  rule 
administered  and  the  hours  determined  by  the  Student  Senat 

No  Credit.  No  credit  towards  graduation  will  be  give 
for  more  than  thirty  hours  in  a major  of  a culture  grou; 
for  more  than  thirty-six  hours  in  a pre-professional  grou; 
for  a single  year  of  beginning  work  in  a foreign  languag 
unless  that  work  has  been  preceded  by  three  years  of  co; 
secutive  college  work  in  some  one  foreign  language;  or  f< 
work  in  practice  teaching. 

Loss  of  Credit.  Unexcused  absences  from  recitation 
gymnasium  work  and  chapel  are  permitted  without  penal- 
up  to  one-ninth  of  the  total  number  of  exercises  of  tj 
semester  in  each  course.  For  the  purposes  of  this  rule,  tvj 
excused  absences,  or  two  unexcused  tardinesses,  will  cog 
as  one  unexcused  absence.  All  unexcused  absences  cog 
zero  in  computing  the  term  grade.  In  case  the  total  of  a 
sences  both  excused  and  unexcused  exceeds  the  above  lim 
the  student  loses  one-tenth  of  the  semester  hour  of  crec 
for  each  unexcused  absence  or  its  equivalent. 

This  rule  does  not  apply  to  absences  caused  by  pr 
longed  illness  or  by  the  duties  of  any  official  representatr 
of  the  college.  The  administrative  details  of  this  regulatu 
are  published  in  the  booklet  of  rules  and  regulations. 

Credit  for  Quality.  In  computing  hours  for  graduatic 
each  semester  hour  of  A grade  won  as  a regular  junior  or 
regular  senior  will  count  one  and  one-sixth  hours,  provuk 
that  the  total  excess  credit  for  quality  shall  in  no  case  e| 
ceed  five  semester  hours. 

Master’s  Credit.  If  a student  at  graduation  has  me 
than  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  semester  hours  i 
quired  for  graduation,  only  the  required  amount  will  be  cc 
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iidered  in  determining  whether  or  not  the  candidate  is  en- 
ltled  to  the  Bachelor’s  degree  with  distinction.  But  advanc- 
ed work  taken  during  the  senior  year  in  excess  of  the  work 
required  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree,  if  the  grade  A or  B has 
)een  attained  in  such  work,  may,  by  vote  of  the  faculty  be 
:ounted  as  partial  fulfillment  of  the  work  required  of  a can- 
hdate  for  the  Master’s  degree.  In  no  case  can  quality  credit 
>e  counted  toward  a Master’s  degree. 

Change  of  Courses.  No  student  may  discontinue  any 
ourse  in  which  he  has  been  enrolled,  or  begin  a course  in 
dnch  he  was  not  enrolled  at  registration,  except  on  the 
ecommendation  of  the  instructor. 

No  student  may  begin  a course  in  which  he  was  not  en- 
siled at  registration  later  than  two  weeks  from  the  begin- 
ing  of  recitations  for  the  semester. 

All  requests  involving  a change  of  course  or  courses  after 
ie  first  week  from  the  beginning  of  recitations  for  the  semes- 

:f’  mU*1  be  aPProved  by  the  student’s  faculty  advisor  and 
ass  officer  and  presented  in  writing  to  the  faculty.  If  a 
udent  drops  a course  without  such  permission  after  the 
■St  ™e®k  from  the  beginning  of  recitations  for  the  semester 
j:  Wl11  be  g>ven  a grade  of  zero  for  that  course 

No  student  may  drop  a course,  without  receiving  a grade 
zero  for  that  course,  after  nine  weeks  from  the  beginning 

recitations  for  the  semester,  except  for  serious  illness,  cer- 
led  by  a physician. 

Change  of  Groups.  No  student  may  change  his  major 
Lept  by  a special  vote  of  the  faculty. 

All  requests  involving  such  a change  must  be  approved 
the  student  s faculty  advisor  and  class  officer  and  cre- 
ated in  writing  to  the  faculty. 

Exrinations  wil1  be  given  in  ai1 

jects  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  No  seniors  are  ex- 
' r°m  examinations,  but  their  examinations  will  be  held 
W 6 regUlar  examinations  in  the  second 

2-  If  the  total  of  unexcused  absences,  or  their  equival- 

■rcLa,nyfCrrSe  eXC6edS  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of 
t;  cises  of  he  semester  for  that  course,  the  student  is  de- 
ed trom  the  examination  in  that  course,  except  by  spec- 
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ial  vote  of  the  faculty,  and  is  required  to  repeat  the  cours< 
the  following  year. 

3 Students  failing  to  appear  for  examinations  at  th< 
regular  time  will  be  charged  a fee  of  $2.00  for  each  extra  ex 
amination,  unless  excused  for  sickness  or  other  sufficien 
reason. 

4.  Students  failing  at  the  regular  time  will  be  givei 
another  examination  the  fourth  Monday  after  the  openini 
of  the  next  semester  following  the  failure  without  the  pay 
ment  of  a fee.  A student  failing  in  the  second  exammatio; 
will  be  charged  a fee  of  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  examine 
tion. 

5.  A student  absent  from  an  examination  without  ex 
cuse  will  be  conditioned. 

6.  In  making  up  conditions,  only  a passing  mark  wij 
be  given. 

7.  Conditions  not  removed  within  one  year  becdm 
failures. 


Reports.  The  average  grades  are  given  to  each  studq 
by  the  registrar  at  the  close  of  each  semester,  except  wh^ 
students  have  failed  to  pay  the  course  fees.  In  such  casj 
the  grades  will  be  announced  by  the  registrar  on  y on  t#, 
presentation  of  a receipt  from  the  secretary,  showing  tin 
all  fees  have  been  paid.  j 

The  marks  are  based  on  a scale  of  letters,  namely: 

A,  or  Excellent,  indicating  a grade  of  93  or  above. 

B, '  or  Good,  indicating  a grade  between  85  and  93. 

C,  or  Fair,  indicating  a grade  between  78  and  85. 

D or  Poor,  indicating  a grade  between  70  and  78.  __ 

E, ’  or  Conditioned,  indicating  a grade  between  60  and  / 

F, '  or  Failed,  indicating  a grade  below  60. 


A minimum  passing  mark  of  D is  required  tor  ea. 
semester  in  each  course.  E indicates  a condition,  which  m. 
be  removed  by  examination.  F indicates  a failure  whr 
can  be  removed  only  by  repeating  the  class  work,  unless  e 
cused  by  the  faculty.  In  no  case  can  any  credit  whatsoe 
be  gained  by  an  F.  All  conditions  and  failures  m e 
prescribed  in  a student’s  group  must  be  removed  > 
graduation,  but  conditions  and  failures  in  elective  c 
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may  be  allowed  to  go  by  default  by  vote  of  the  faculty  pro- 
v.ded  a corresponding  number  of  semester  hours  in  other 
courses  with  a grade  of  C or  above  is  offered  as  a substitute 
Such  substitution  will  prevent  graduation  with  distinction 
Any  student  who  receives  failures  in  three  courses  (nine 
ours  for  one  semester  will  be  required  to  withdraw  from 
the  college  during  the  semester  immediately  following  but 
may  return  after  the  end  of  that  semester. 

Physical  Culture.  All  freshmen  and  sophomores  are 
required  t°  take  physical  exercise  two  hours  per  week 

worths  d 6 C°Ilege  year!  Unless  excused  by  the  deans.  This 
one  m gymnasium  classes  under  instructors  except 

f CaSC  °f  the  mfmb6rS  °f  reguIar  -thletic  teams.  Such  mem- 
bers are  excused  from  gymnasium  work  during  the  season  of 
:he  team  to  which  each  belongs. 

: Se7r  TheSiS-  Every  Senior  must  submit  a carefully 

epared  and  typewritten  essay,  of  not  less  than  2,500  words 

StSsm  S-hevSt  °I  ^PriI’  t0  his  faculty  advisor  for 
, ' .h  subject  of  this  essay  must  be  chosen  in  the 

apartment  in  which  the  student  is  majoring. 

lect^mT'  ^ .frCShmen  ma^  a«d  all  sophomores  must 

WliC  to  d iat  beginnin^  of  ‘he  year.  Anyone 

“ “is  son.  S°  W a reasonable  time  after  the  beginning 
his  sophomore  year  loses  the  privilege  of  electing  and 

f^MiTlor  by  the  committee  on  advanced 

The  major  study  must  be  chosen  in  some  one  depart- 

: :;rufr;ffrng  a major  group  fr°m  a 

■nior  year  " with  t.hr.UOUt  the  SOphomore’  junior  and 
ours  Fie  a m\mmUm  credit  of  eighteen  semester 

Went  of  the  ^ be  C°Unted  in  partial  ful- 

edit  b a Lrr  r?Ulremfnt’  The  maximum  amount  of 
hit  in  a single  department  that  may  be  offered  for  a Bach- 

* hoursg7n  a ^ ^°UrS  ^ " CUltUrC  gr°Up  and  thirty- 
aximnrn  a pre-professional  group.  Work  beyond  this 
, m may  be  counted  toward  a Master’s  degree. 

Honorable  Mention.  A student  carrying  full  work  and 

ST!;  grMe  °f  A m aH  C°UrSeS  dU-g  o"eT2  Zl 

d b th  mentl°n  0n  the  commencement  program 

a in  the  next  annual  catalog.  program 
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Departmental  Honors  will  be  awarded  at  graduation  to 
a student  who  has  taken  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours 
under  a single  department  and  who  has  gamed  an  average 
grade  of  A in  all  the  work  done  under  that  department.  De- 
partmental honors  will  be  designated  on  the  commencemeni 
program  and  in  the  next  annual  catalog. 


Commencement  Honors.  The  student  of  the  graduating 
class  who  has  been  in  attendance  at  the  college  at  least  thre. 
years  and  whose  average  grade  is  the  highest  thruout  n 
college  course  is  awarded  First  Honor. 

The  student  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  been  in  at 
tendance  at  the  college  at  least  three  years  and  whose  ave 
age  grade  is  the  second  highest  thruout  his  college  course  1 

awarded  the  Second  Honor. 


at 


Degrees.  All  degrees  conferred  by  the  college 
awarded  by  vote  of  the  board  of  trustees  on  re^mmendat|d 
of  the  faculty.  Five  degrees  are  conferred;  the  degree 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Saence  the  d 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  a ■ 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science.  The  degrees  of  Bachelor  < 
Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Music  are  awa 
with  the  designation  of  the  course  under  which  the  maj 
was  chosen.  At  least  one  year  of  registration  devoted^ 
studies  approved  by  the  faculty,  is  required  of  a Candida, 

for  any  degree.  # \ 

A single  condition,  irregularity  or  deficiency  will  preve 
a senior  from  graduating  with  his  class,  but  when  i is  r 
moved  the  student  may  be  granted  h.s  degree  as  of  h.s 
at  some  subsequent  commencement. 

All  seniors  entitled  to  receive  a diploma  must  presen 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  degrees  on  or  be  or 
first  of  June  a receipt,  signed  by  the  secretary,  sta  mg  t 
the  student  has  paid  his  diploma  fee  and  arranged  a 1 ju 
counts  with  the  college,  before  the  diploma  will  be  issued. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  on  graduates  of  all  maj 
groups  except  those  listed  as  musical  groups  or  pre-p 

fessional  groups.  , 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bache 
of  Arts  a candidate  must  have  completed  one  hundre 
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twenty-four  semester  hours  of  work  in  an  approved  cultural 
group. 

Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  on  graduates  majoring 
:n  one  of  the  pre-professional  groups. 


In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
->T  science  a candidate  must  have  completed  one  hundred  and 
wenty-four  hours  of  work  in  an  approved  pre-professional 
jroup  or  in  a cultural  group  in  science  or  mathematics. 

Bachelor  of  Music  is  conferred  on  graduates  majoring  in 
me  of  the  musical  groups. 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
T Music  a candidate  must  have  completed  one  hundred  and 
wenty-four  hours  of  work  in  an  approved  musical  group. 

Grades  of  Distinction  in  the  Bachelor’s  Degrees.  A can- 
idate  is  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
r Bachelor  of  Science  either  for  an  ordinary  degree  or  a 
egree  with  distinction  in  one  of  three  grades 

Any  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  attained 
rade  C,  or  a higher  grade,  in  all  the  one  hundred  and 
venty-four  semester  hours  required  for  graduation  is  recom- 

ended  for  a degree  with  distinction  on  the  following  condi- 
ons: 

1.  If  a student  has  attained  a grade  A or  B in  sixty 
mester  hours  he  is  recommended  for  a degree  cum  laude. 

2.  If  a student  has  attained  not  less  than  B in  ninety 
mester  hours,  at  least  thirty  of  which  are  graded  A,  he  is 
commended  for  a degree  magna  cum  laude. 

3.  If  a student  has  attained  grade  A in  one  hundred  se- 

ester  hours  he  is  recommended  for  a degree  summa  cunt 
[ide. 

Degrees  with  distinction  will  be  awarded  on  a similar 
sis  to  students  who  have  been  in  residence  at  Drury  Col- 
?e  only  two  or  three  years,  except  that  a degree  summa 
'n  laude  may  not  be  attained  for  less  than  three  years  of 


Beginning  with  the  class 
H be  awarded  as  follows: 


of  1918,  grades  of  distinction 
for  a degree  cum  laude , seven- 
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eighths  of  the  total  number  of  hours  must  be  A or  B;  for  a 
degree  magna  cum  laude,  three-fourths  A and  one-eighth  B, 
for  a degree  summa  cum  lauder  seven-eighths  A. 

Master  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the 
college,  or  of  another  institution  of  similar  standards,  who 
have  satisfactorily  completed  specialized  courses  of  study, 
prescribed  by  the  professors  of  the  special  departments  un- 
der which  the  students  are  studying,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  faculty.  The  amount  of  work  required  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  twenty-four  semester  hours  and  a thesis.  Advanced 
work  taken  during  the  senior  year  in  excess  of  the  work  re- 
quired for  the  Bachelor’s  degree,  if  the  grade  A or  B has 
been  attained  in  such  work,  may  by  vote  of  the  faculty  be^ 
counted  as  a partial  fulfillment  of  the  work  required  of  a 
candidate  for  the  Master’s  degree. 


Registration.  A candidate  for  the  Master’s  degree  must, 
register  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  in  which  he 
expects  the  degree  to  be  conferred.  At  registration  every 
graduate  student,  whether  a candidate  for  a Master’s  degree 
or  not,  is  required  to  file  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  degrees  a list  of  his  studies  for  the  year.  In  the  preparaj 
tion  of  this  list  students  must  consult  with  the  professors  of; 
the  departments  under  which  they  intend  to  study.  The  ap-, 
proval  of  this  list  by  the  faculty  constitutes  formal  adims| 
sion  to  candidacy  for  the  Master’s  degree. 


The  Plan  of  Study  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must 
be  pursued  with  a definite  aim  in  view.  The  work  must  be 
done  wholly  under  one  department  or,  at  most,  under  two 
departments.  It  may  be  done  either  in  connection  with  ad- 
vanced courses  of  instruction  or  independently  of  them.  Ihe 
branch  of  study  in  which  the  Master’s  degree  is  conferred  is 
recorded  on  the  diploma,  on  the  commencement  program 
and  in  the  next  following  annual  catalog. 

Thesis.  The  subject  of  the  thesis  must  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  student  and  the  professor  of  the  department 
under  which  the  thesis  belongs.  The  thesis  must  be  type  [ 
written  and  bound.  It  must  have  a table  of  contents  and  f| 
list  of  authorities  consulted.  If  accepted,  the  thesis  will  b<! 
deposited  in  the  college  library.  It  must  be  submitted  tc 
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the  professor  under  whose  direction  it  was  written  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  of  May  of  the  year  in  which  the  candidate  ex- 
pects the  degree  to  be  conferred. 

Examinations  will  be  held  in  May  of  each  year  by  the 
professor  or  professors  under  whose  direction  the  candidate 
has  been  studying.  All  examinations  must  be  completed  be- 
fore the  last  faculty  meeting  of  the  year  in  which  the  degree 
is  to  be  conferred. 

? Application  for  further  information  respecting  the  Mas- 
ter s degree  should  be  made  in  writing  to  Professor  B.  F. 
Finkel,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  degrees. 

Master  of  Science.  Graduate  students  who  devote  them- 
selves chiefly  to  scientific  subjects  may  receive  the  degree 
)f  Master  of  Science  by  satisfying  the  conditions  requisite 
or  the  conferring  of  the  Master’s  degree,  as  outlined  under 
he  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
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PART  IV. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Drury  College  takes  the  middle  ground  between  pre- 
scribed courses  and  a free  elective  system. 

The  Group  System  comes  nearest  to  recognizing  the 
claims  of  individual  interests  and  at  the  same  time  guaran- 
teeing  that  many-sided  interest  that  should  be  the  result  of  a 
liberal  education,  without  denying  to  the  student  sufficient 
opportunity  for  specialization.  The  required  studies  (Eng- 
lish 14  hours,  foreign  language  12  hours,  laboratory  science 
12  hours,  history  6 hours  and  philosophy  8 hours)  appear  in 
nearly  all  the  groups.  The  major  is  the  core  of  each  group. 
A liberal  allowance  of  free  electives  is  given  in  each  group 
to  provide  for  individual  interests  and  differences.  The  de-' 
mand  of  modern  life  for  specialists  makes  correlation  such  | 
as  this  plan  provides  increasingly  important,  as  this  correla-  j 
tion  gives  a broad  base  for  later  specialization  without  nar- 
rowing the  college  course. 

Electing  Major.  At  the  beginning  of  the  freshman  year 
a student  may,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year 
he  must,  elect  a major.  The  election  determines  a consider- 
able part  of  the  rest  of  his  course  and  constitutes  him  a stu- 
dent in  a given  group. 

Faculty  Advisor.  The  head  of  the  department  of  his 
major  becomes  his  faculty  advisor  on  electives.  The  regis- 
tration  card  of  each  student  must  be  signed  by  his  faculty  j 
advisor  when  he  registers  each  semester  before  being  pre-  ! 
sented  to  his  class  officer. 

Changing  Major.  Anyone  wishing  a change  of  major  ! 
must  present  a petition,  approved  in  writing  by  his  faculty 
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advisor  and  class  officer,  to  the  faculty,  which  grants  or  re- 
fuses the  request  by  vote.  Students  should  not  change  majors 
before  the  petition  has  been  granted  by  the  faculty. 

Groups.  The  following  groups  are  published  for  the 
guidance  of  students.  They  represent  the  best  judgment  of 
the  faculty  after  long  and  careful  consideration.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a student  who  elects  a given  major  will  pursue 
the  course  here  outlined.  However,  a little  variation  from 
the  published  group  will  be  allowed  on  a petition  approved 
by  the  faculty  advisor  and  class  officer  and  voted  by  the 
faculty.  The  policy  of  the  faculty  is  to  refuse  petitions  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  work  in  the  major  and  not  to  excuse 
from  the  required  studies  enumerated  above. 

The  freshman  year  in  each  group  is  so  arranged  that  it 
is  easy  to  pass  from  any  group  to  any  other  at  the  end  of 
the  freshman  year.  Therefore  an  entering  student  need  not 
elect  his  major,  or  if  he  does  elect,  his  choice  is  open  to 
revision  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  changing  from  one  group 
to  another,  a student  must  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
new  group.  This  involves  no  loss  of  college  credit,  since 
studies  completed  but  not  required  in  the  new  group  can 
count  as  electives. 

. Each  student  can  elect  but  one  major.  The  name  of  his 
major  or  his  group  indicates  his  course  of  study.  In  con- 
nection with  any  major,  a student  of  exceptional  ability  may 
receive  Honorable  Mention,  Departmental  Honors  and 
Commencement  Honors. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE. 

Students  must  fulfill  the  following  general  requirements 
or  the  Bachelor’s  degree,  regardless  of  the  group  chosen, 
dowever,  if  a general  requirement  for  the  degree  and  a 
>pecial  requirement  for  the  chosen  group  are  the  same  in 
Corresponding  years,  the  completion  of  the  special  require- 
nent  for  the  group  is  considered  equivalent  to  the  comple- 
ion  of  the  corresponding  general  requirement  for  the  degree. 

Freshman  Year.  English  1-2,  8 hours;  Laboratory 
science,  biology,  chemistry,  geology,  (except  in  the  musical 
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groups),  6 hours;  Foreign  Language  (for  special  require- 
ments, see  the  list  of  groups  below),  6 hours;  Physical  Train- 
ing (see  page  41). 

In  some  groups,  either  mathematics  (6  hours)  or  an 
ancient  language  (6  hours)  is  required  for  the  freshman 
year;  in  other  groups,  the  student  may  choose  between 
mathematics  and  ancient  language.  If  an  ancient  language 
is  chosen,  it  must  be  continued  a second  year. 

Sophomore  Year.  English  3-4  (except  in  the  mathematics 
and  pre-medical  majors  of  the  pre-professional  groups),  6 
hours;  Foreign  Language  (for  special  requirements,  see  the 
list  of  groups  below,  and  page  38),  6 hours;  Philosophy  5; 
2 hours;  Physical  Training  (see  page  41). 

One  year  (6  hours)  of  a second  laboratory  science 
(biology,  chemistry,  geology,  physics),  different  from  tha, 
taken  in  the  freshman  year,  must  be  taken  before  gradual 
tion.  It  is  recommended  that  this  requirement  be  fulfilled 
in  the  sophomore  year.  In  the  musical  groups,  physics  is 
required  in  the  junior  year. 

H 

Senior  Year.  Thesis  (see  page  41). 

In  all  groups  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  semester 
hours  are  required  for  graduation.  These  hours  must  cor 
respond  to  one  of  the  published  groups  or  constitute  a cor- 
related course  of  study  approved  by  vote  of  the  faculty.  Be^ 
fore  November  first  of  his  senior  year,  each  candidate  for 
Bachelor’s  degree  must  submit  in  writing  to  the  committee 
on  advanced  standing  and  degrees  his  scheme  for  gradua 
tion.  No  combination  of  hours  of  credit  other  than  the  pub 
lished  groups  can  be  accepted  for  graduation,  unless  approver 
by  the  faculty  before  the  15th  day  of  February  of  the  yeai 
of  graduation. 

The  maximum  amount  of  credit  in  any  one  department 
that  may  be  counted  for  a Bachelor’s  degree  is  thirty  semes 
ter  hours  in  the  culture  group  for  an  A.  B.  and  thirty-si> 
semester  hours  in  the  pre-professional  group  for  a B.  S 
Credit  beyond  this  maximum  may  be  counted  toward  a Mas  j 
ter’s  degree,  but  credit  for  quality  is  not  counted  toward  ;j 
Master’s  degree. 
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THE  LIST  OF  CULTURE  GROUPS. 
Bible 


Freshman  Year. 

BIBLE  _ : 6 

English  g 

Foreign  Language 6 

Laboratory  Science 6 

Mathematics  or  Ancient 
Language*  6 

Total  hours 32 

Junior  Year. 

BIBLE  6 

Hebrew  or  N.  T.  Greek 6 

Education  5 

Elective  1? 

_ 

Total  hours 30 

Biology 


y resltman  Year. 

jlOLOGY  6 

'hemistry  _ 6 

English  g 

rench  or  German 6 

lathematics  or  Ancient 
Language*  5 

Total  hours 32 

mior  Year. 

IOLOGY  6 

~cond  Science . 5 


Major. 


Sophomore  Year. 

BIBLE  6 

English  5 

History  or  Psychology 6 

N.  T.  Greek 5 

Philosophy  2 

Elective  5 

Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 

BIBLE  12 

Social  Science 5 

Elective  j2 

Total  hours 30 


Major. 


Sophomore  Year. 

BIOLOGY  ^ 

English  ^ 

French  or  German 6 

History  or  Psychology 6 

Philosophy  2 

Elective  5 

Total  hours 32 


Senior  Year. 
BIOLOGY 
Elective  


sychology  or  History 6 

lective  22 


Total  hours. 


.30 


Total  hours. 


.30 


If 


an  ancient  language  is  chosen,  it  must  be  continued  a second 


year. 
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Chemistry  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

Sophomore  Year. 

CHEMISTRY  

6 

CHEMISTRY  

...  ( 

Biology  or  Drawing-.6 

or  4 

English  

...  ( 

English  

8 

Foreign  Language 

....  i 

Foreign  Language 

6 

Geology  

....  f 

Mathematics  6 

or  8 

Philosophy  

Elective  

....  i 

Total  hours 

32 

Total  hours 

....3. 

Junior  Year. 

Senior  Year. 

CHEMISTRY  

6 

CHEMISTRY  

....  i 

History  or  Psychology.. 

6 

Economics  or  History— 

if 

Physics  

6 

Elective  

.....i 

t 

Elective  

12 

] 

Total  hours 

30 

Total  hours 

English 

Major. 

1 

i 

i 

Freshman  Year. 

Sophomore  Year. 

* 

i 

ENGLISH  

8 

ENGLISH  

t 

9 

Ancient  Language 

6 

Ancient  Language 

t 

Laboratory  Science 

6 

Laboratory  Science 

Modern  Language 

6 

Modern  Language 

History  

6 

Philosophy  

Total  hours— 

32 

Total  hours 

Junior  Year. 

Senior  Year. 

ENGLISH  

6 

ENGLISH  

Public  Speaking 

3 

Psychology  

6 

Elective  

15 

Total  hours— 

30 

Total  hours 
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French  Major. 


^ reshman  Year. 

FRENCH  6 

English  g 

"oreign  Language 6 

laboratory  Science 6 

/lathematics  6 

Total  hours 32 


unior  Year. 

RENCH  6 

nglish  6 

todern  Language 6 

lective  12 

Total  hours 30 


Sophomore  Year. 

FRENCH  

English  

Foreign  Language 

History  or  Psychology. 


Philosophy 

Elective  _ 5 

Total  hours 32 


Senior  Year. 

FRENCH  6 

Social  Science  or  History..  6 


Elective  ig 

Total  hours 30 


Geology  Major. 


'eshman  Year. 

iboratory  Science 12 

iglish  g 

ench  or  German 6 

athematics  6 


Total  hours 32 


lior  Year. 

OOLOGY  6 

Moratory  Science 6 

active  Ig 


.30 


Sophomore  Year. 

GEOLOGY  6 

English  ^ 

French  or  German 6 

Philosophy  2 

Laboratory  Science..... 6 

Elective  5 

Total  hours. 32 


Senior  Year. 

GEOLOGY  6 

Second  Science 6 

Elective  ig 


30 


Total  hours 


Total  hours 


VO  VO  VO  VO  CNl 
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German  Major. 


Freshman  Year . 

GERMAN  6 

English  8 

Foreign  Language 6 

Laboratory  Science 6 

Mathematics  6 


Sophomore  Year. 

GERMAN  

English  

Foreign  Language 

History  or  Psychology. 

Philosophy  - 

Elective  


Total  hours 32 


Total  hours. 


.32 


Junior  Year.  Senior  Year. 

GERMAN  6 GERMAN  - 

Foreign  Language 6 History  or  Philosophy  or 

Psychology  or  History---  6 
Elective  12 


Social  Science.! ( 

Elective  1* 


Total  hours. 


.30 


Total  hours 3( 


Greek  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

GREEK  - 6 

English  ^ 

Foreign  Language. 


Sophomore  Year. 

GREEK  

English  

Foreign  Language. 


Laboratory  Science.:..: 6 Psychology  or  History 


Elective 


Philosophy 
Elective 


Total  hours 32 


Total  hours 3 


Junior  Year. 

GREEK  6 

Foreign  Language 6 

History  or  Psychology 6 

Elective  ^ 

Total  hours 30 


Senior  Year. 

GREEK  

Social  Science 

Elective  

Total  hours 
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History  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

HISTORY  6 

English  3 

Foreign  Language 6 

Laboratory  Science 6 

Mathematics  or  Ancient 
Language*  6 

Total  hours 32 


Sophomore  Year. 

HISTORY  6 

English  

Foreign  Language. 

Psychology  

Philosophy  2 

Elective  6 

Total  hours 32 


T un  i or  Year. 

ilSTORY  

English  or  Foreign 


Language  6 

Social  Science  or 

Philosophy  6 

Elective  12 


Senior  Year. 

HISTORY  

Philosophy  or  Social 


Science  £ 

Elective  ig 


Total  hours..... 30  Total  hours 30 

Latin  Major. 


reshman  Year. 

ATIN  6 

nglish  g 

oreign  Language 6 

aboratory  Science 6 

lective  a 


Sophomore  Year. 

LATIN  6 

English  ; 5 

Foreign  Language 6 

History  or  Psychology 6 

Philosophy  2 

Elective  a 


Total  hours 32 

Y 

mi  or  Year,  f 

ATIN  ! *_ 6 

preign  Language 6 

nglish  or  History  or 
Philosophy  6 

ective  n 


Total  hours.... ..32 

Senior  Year.  Y 

LATIN  1 6 

Foreign  Language 6 

Elective  io 


Total  hours 30 

*If  an  ancient  language  is  chosen,  it^u^rite 


Total  hours 30 

continued  a second  year. 


VO  VO  VO 
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Mathematics  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

MATHEMATICS  8 

English  8 

Foreign  Language 6 

Laboratory  Science 6 

Mechanical  Drawing 4 


Sophomore  Year. 

MATHEMATICS  6| 

English  6 

Foreign  Language 6 

History  or  Psychology 6 

Philosophy  2 

Elective  6 


Total  hours 32 


Total  hours 32 


Junior  Year. 

MATHEMATICS  6 

Physics  6 

Psychology  or  History 6 

Elective  12 


Senior  Year. 

MATHEMATICS  i 

Physics  ^ 

Elective  1$ 


Total  hours. 


.30 


Total  hours 3( 


Philosophy  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

Biology  6 

English  8 

Foreign  Language 6 

Laboratory  Science 6 

Mathematics  or  Ancient 
Language*  6 


Sophomore  Year. 
PHILOSOPHY  ... 

English  

Foreign  Language. 

History  

Elective  


Total  hours 32 


Total  hours 3/ 


Junior  Year. 

PHILOSOPHY  6 

English  or  Foreign 

Language  6 

History  or  Social  Science..  6 
Elective  12 


Senior  Year. 

PHILOSOPHY  < 

History  or  Social  Science..  ( 
Elective  


1} 


Total  hours. 


.30 


Total  hours. 


.31 


*If  an  ancient  language  is  chosen,  it  must  be  continued  a second  year 
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Physics  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

Chemistry  6 

Drawing  6 

English  8 

Foreign  Language 6 

Mathematics  6 

Total  hours 32 

Junior  Year. 

PHYSICS  6 

Mathematics  6 

History  or  Psychology 6 

Elective  12 

Total  hours ..30 


Sophomore  Year. 

PHYSICS  6 

English  6 

Foreign  Language 6 

Mathematics  6 

Philosophy  2 

Elective  6 

Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 

PHYSICS  6 

Mathematics  6 

Elective  18 

Total  hours 30 


Zoology  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

Biology  6 

Chemistry  6 

English  8 

French  or  German 6 

Mathematics  6 

tt  . V 

Total  hours 32 

Junior  Year. 

ZOOLOGY  6 

Modern  Language 6 

Psychology  or  History 6 

Elective  12 


30 


Sophomore  Year. 

ZOOLOGY  6 

English  6 

French  or  German 6 

Chemistry  6 

Philosophy  2 

Elective  6 

Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 

ZOOLOGY  12 

Elective  18 

Total  hours 30 


Total  hours 
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THE  LIST  OF  PRE-PROFESSIONAL  GROUPS. 


Agriculture  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

Biology  

Chemistry  

English  

Foreign  Language. 
Mathematics  


Total  hours 32 


Junior  Year. 

Plant  Physiology 3 

Agricultural  Botany 3 

Soil  Physics I1/ 


Soil  Chernies 1 


Ornithology  2 

Entomology  2 

Economics  or  Psychol- 
ogy or  Sociology 6 

Field  Work 1 

Free  Elective 6 

Limited  Elective* 6 


Total  hours 32 


*Botany,  Geology,  Meteorology, 
Organic  Chemistry,  Physics  or 
Zoology. 


Sophomore  Year. 

Agriculture  . 6| 

Chemistry  8 

English  6 1 

Foreign  Language 6 

Philosophy  ,2 

Limited  Elective* 6 


Total  hours 

Botany,  Physics  or  Zoology. 


.34 


Senior  Year. 

Embryology  

Animal  and  Plant 

Breeding  3 

Bacteriology  or  Organic 

Chemistry  t 

Economics  or  Sociology....  (; 


Field  Work I 


Free  Elective. 


12 


Total  hours. 


.31 


Chemistry  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

CHEMISTRY  6 

Drawing  4 

English  8 

French  or  German 6 

Mathematics  8 


Sophomore  Year. 

CHEMISTRY  < 

English  (| 

French  or  German 6 

Mathematics  

Philosophy  *| 

Elective  - M 


Total  hours 32 


Total  hours 3<| 
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Junior  Year. 

Senior  Year. 

CHEMISTRY  

12 

CHEMISTRY  

12 

Mathematics  

6 

Mathematics  . 

6 

Physics  

6 

Physics  

Elective  

6 

Elective  .... 

Total  hours 

30 

Total  hours 

30 

Education  Major. 

7 r eshman  Year. 

Sophomore  Year. 

Siology  

6 

EDUCATION  

6 

English  

8 

English  

6 

'oreign  Language  .... 

6 

Foreign  Language  .... 

6 

mathematics  or  Ancient 

Laboratory  Science 

6 

Language*  

6 

Philosophy  ....  . 

2 

Elective  .... 

Elective  .... 

Total  hours.. 

32 

Total  hours 

32 

unior  Year. 

Senior  Year. 

DUCATION 

12 

EDUCATION  . 

12 

hilosophy  ... 

6 

Psychology 

6 

lective  . 

Elective  .... 

Total  hours... 

.^...30 

Total  hours 

30 

Mathematics  Major. 


' eshman  Year. 

ATHEMATICS  8 

lemistry  £ 

pglish  g 

ench  or  German 6 

echanical  Drawing 4 

Total  hours 32 


*If 


Sophomore  Year. 
MATHEMATICS  6 

Astronomy  3 

French  or  German 6 

Surveying  3 

Philosophy  ....  2 

Elective  \2 

Total  hours 32 


an  ancient  language  is  chosen,  it  must  be  continued  a second 


year. 
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Junior  Year. 

Senior  Year. 

MATHEMATICS  

...12 

MATHEMATICS  

....  9 

Physics  

...  6 

Physics  

....  6 

Elective  

...12 

Elective  

....15 

Total  hours 

....30 

Total  hours 

....30 

Pre-Medical  Major. 

Freshman  Year. 

Sophomore  Year. 

BIOLOGY  

....  6 

BIOLOGY  

....12 

Chemistry  

....  6 

Chemistry  

.....  6; 

English  

....  8 

French  or  German 

.....  6 

French  or  German 

6 

Physics  or  Psychology.— 

.....  6 

Mathematics  

6 

Philosophy  

2 

Total  hours 

32 

Total  hours 

4 

Junior  Year. 

Senior  Year. 

ANATOMY  

6 

ANATOMY  

6\ 

Biology  

6 

Biology  

6? 

Chemistry  

6 

Elective  

18 

s 

Psychology  or  Physics... 

6 

i 

Elective  

6 

i 

■ i 

Total  hours 

30 

Total  hours 

3(j 

( 

THE  LIST  OF  MUSICAL  GROUPS. 
Piano 

7reshman  Year. 


PIANO  - 

Theory  

Chorus  Singing  or 

Ear  Training 

Recitals  

English  

German  or  French 
College  Electives- 


32 


Major. 

Sophomore  Year. 

PIANO  4 

Theory  4 

History  of  Music 4 

Voice,  Organ,  Violin * 

Chorus  \ 

Recitals  ' 

English  * 

German  or  French ( 

Philosophy  1 


4 

4 

2 

2 

8 

6 

6 


Total  hours 


Total  hours 
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Junior  Year. 

PIANO  4 

Theory  4 

Voice,  Organ,  Violin 2 

Chorus  2 

Sight  Reading 2 

Recitals  2 

Physics  6 

College  Electives 8 


Senior  Year. 

PIANO  4 

Theory  4 

Ensemble  2 

Chorus  2 

Recitals  2 

Thesis  (Public  Recital) 2 

College  Electives  14 


Total  hours 30  Total  hours 30 


Voice  Major. 


7 reshman  Year. 

/OICE  4 

"heory  4 

^iano  2 

'horus  2 

lecitals  2 

English  8 

German  or  French 6 

ollege  Electives _____ 4 

Total  hours 32 


mior  Year. 

OICE  4 

heory  4 

iano,  Organ  or  Violin 2 

istory  of  Music 4 

lorus  2 

ecitals  2 

lysics  6 

allege  Electives (5 

Total  hours 30 


Sophomore  Year. 

VOICE  

Theory  

Piano  


Recitals  2 

English  6 

German  or  French 6 

Philosophy  2 

College  Electives 4 

Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 

VOICE  4 

Chorus  2 

Recitals  2 

Expression  2 

Thesis  (Public  Recital) 2 

College  Electives 18 

Total  hours 30 


ro  4^ 
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Organ  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

Sophomore  Year. 

ORGAN  

. 4 

ORGAN  

Theory  

4 

Theory  — - 

Piano  

2 

History  of  Music 

Chorus  or  Ear  Training.... 

2 

Piano  - ^ 

Recitals  

9 

Chorus  

English  

. 8 

Recitals  

German  or  French 

. 6 

English  -- 

College  Electives 

. 4 

German  or  French 

Philosophy  — - 

Total  hours 

.32 

Total  hours 

Junior  Year. 

Senior  Year. 

ORGAN  

..  4 

ORGAN  - 

Theory  

..  4 

Ensemble  

X)  * 

2 

r iano  

2 

Theory  — *1 

bignt  Jtveaaing 

Chorus  or  Voice 

..  2 

Recitals  — ~ 

Recitals  

2 

Thesis  (Public  Recital) 

Physics  

..  6 

College  Electives 

College  Electives - 

..  8 

Total  hours 

..30 

Total  hours * 

Violin 

Major. 

Freshman  Year. 

Sophomore  Year. 

VIOLIN  

...  4 

VIOLIN  | 

Theory  - 

...  4 

TV 

2 

riano  

Ear  Training 

...  2 

History  of  Music -• 

Recitals  

2 

English  

...  8 

German  or  French 

...  6 

College  Electives 

...  4 

German  or  French 

Total  hours 

...32 

Total  hours 
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Junior  Year. 

VIOLIN  4 

Piano  or  Viola 2 

Voice  (Chorus  Work). 2 

Theory  4 

Ensemble  2 

Recitals  2 

Physics  6 

college  Electives 8 

Total  hours 30 


Senior  Year. 

VIOLIN  4 

Theory  4 

Orchestra  2 

Ensemble  2 

Recitals  2 

Thesis  (Public  Recital) 2 

College  Electives 14 

Total  hours 30 

i 


THE  LIST  OF  ELECTIVES. 


Freshman 

iible,  1,  2,  13,  14. 
biology,  1-2,  3,  4,  9-10,  23-24. 
Chemistry,  1-2,  3-4. 
drawing,  1,  2. 

English,  1-2. 

Tench,  1-2,  3-4,  5-6. 
leology,  1-2,  3-4. 
rerman,  1-2,  3-4. 

Sophomore 

reshman  Electives, 
ible,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  12. 
iology,  5-6,  8,  15-16,  20,  22, 
25. 

hemistry,  7-8,  9-10,  12,  34. 
rawing,  3,  4. 
ducation,  1,  2. 
nglish,  3-4,  13,  14. 
rench,  7-8,  9,  10. 
eology,  5-6  to  18. 


Electives. 

Greek,  1-2,  3-4,  5,  6,  13-14, 
15-16. 

History,  1,  2. 

Latin,  1-2,  3,  4. 

Mathematics,  1,  2,  4. 

Music,  19-20. 

Philosophy,  7,  8. 


Electives. 

German,  5,  6. 

Greek,  1-2  to  15-16,  19,  20. 
History,  3,  4. 

Latin,  5-6,  17-18. 
Mathematics,  5-6,  28. 
Philosophy,  1 to  5,  7,  8. 
Physics,  1-2. 

Social  Sciences,  1 to  4. 
Surveying,  1-2. 
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and  Senior  Electives. 

Hebrew,  1-2,  3-4. 

History,  5 to  9-10. 

Latin,  5 to  14,  17  to  20. 
Latin,  Sr.,  15-16. 
Mathematics,  7-8,  9,  28. 
Mathematics,  Sr.,  11  to  27. 
Music,  1-2  to  11-12,  19-20. 
Music,  Sr.,  13-14  to  17-18. 
Philosophy,  all  courses. 
Physics,  3,  4,  5-6. 

Social  Sciences,  5 to  10. 
Spanish,  1-2,  3-4. 


PREPARATION  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  WORK. 

i 

The  college  offers  exceptional  advantages  to  students  « 
engineering,  law,  medicine,  agriculture  and  theology  and  t 
those  who  intend  to  teach.  The  following  suggestions  a, 
made  for  the  guidance  of  such  students. 

Time  Required.  Drury  College  tries  to  correlate 
work  with  that  of  universities  and  technical  schools.  Vj 
advise  the  full  four  years  in  college,  believing  that  this  pU 
makes  for  a broader  manhood  and  a larger  professional  su 
cess  in  mature  years.  However,  to  accommodate  certain  st 
dents,  especially  those  of  mature  years,  permission  is  som; 
times  granted  to  complete  the  fourth  year  of  the  collej 
course  at  an  approved  institution.  This  is  entirely  at  t 
discretion  of  the  faculty,  and  only  such  credits  from  a ur 
versity  or  technical  school  as  are  a fair  equivalent  for  senn 
courses  at  Drury  in  kind  as  well  as  in  quality  will  be  a 
cepted  toward  graduation.  As  a result,  the  student  w 
leaves  at  the  end  of  his  third  year  will  seldom  graduate  wr 
his  class,  but  can  secure  enough  cultural  credits  in  two  yea 
of  the  professional  course  to  complete  the  requirements  f' 
a bachelor’s  degree.  An  exception  is  made  in  medicine,  bo 
because  of  the  character  of  the  first  year  of  medical  wo 
and  because  the  laws  of  Missouri  prohibit  the  acceptance 
college  work  toward  a medical  degree.  Medical  students  c. 
graduate  with  their  class  on  the  completion  of  one  year  of  t'j 

* Courses  marked  Sr.  are  open  only  to  Seniors. 


Anatomy,  all  courses. 
Astronomy,  1,  2. 

Bible,  all  courses. 
Biology,  all  courses. 
Chemistry,  7-8  to  39. 
Education,  1 to  10. 
Education,  Sr.,  11  to  16.* 
English,  5 to  14. 

French,  3-4  to  10. 
Geology,  all  courses. 
German,  5 to  12. 

Greek,  all  courses. 
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medical  course  of  an  approved  school.  In  other  cases,  if  it 
is  necessary  to  shorten  the  time  required  for  the  two  courses, 
this  is  usually  effected  by  the  acceptance  of  college  credits 
oy  the  professional  school.  This  saving  of  time  amounts  to 
rom  one  to  two  years,  if  the  proper  major  and  electives  have 
Deen  chosen  in  college. 

Agriculture.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  scientific 
raining  in  agriculture  and  the  present  large  number  of  stu- 
dents attending  an  agricultural  college  after  finishing  their 
ollege  course,  attention  is  called  to  the  agriculture  major 
hat  should  be  elected,  so  that  as  much  credit  as  possible  may 
>e  obtained  in  the  professional  school. 

Engineering.  The  best  education  for  chemical,  civil, 
nechanical  and  electrical  engineers  is  one  in  which  a course 
' ^eral  culture  in  college  precedes  the  specialized  training 
f the  technical  school.  Pre-engineering  students  should  en- 
oll  in  one  of  the  pre-professional  groups,  with  a major  in 
hemistry,  geology  or  mathematics. 

This  will  shorten  the  work  in  the  professional  school  by 
bout  two  years. 

Law.  Students  intending  to  study  law  should  elect  as 
lany  courses  as  possible  from  the  following  departments: 
j-nghsh,  .history,  Latin,  philosophy  and  social  sciences. 

Medicine.  Pre-medical  students  should  enroll  in  the 
re-medical  group. 

Students  in  this  group  have  the  option  of  either  complet- 
ig  the  course  as  outlined  or  taking  the  fourth  year  at  an 
oproved  medical  school.  On  the  creditable  completion  dur- 
ig  the  fourth  year  of  a year’s  work  in  medical  subjects  at  a 
edical  school  approved  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
°n,  t e student  may  return  to  Drury  at  commencement  and 
:ceive  his  Bachelor’s  degree.  Thus  a student  who  has  com- 
e ed  such  a year  in  medicine  will  be  able  to  take  his  Bach- 
o r s degree  with  his  college  class  and  thus  obtain  a B.  S 
id  a M.  D.  in  seven  years. 

Ministry.  Associated  with  the  college  is  a School  of 
, e .and  Christian  Training,  which  does  efficient  work,  not 
i y in  preparing  students  for  the  ministry,  but  also  for  all 
ies  of  Christian  activity.  Pre-theological  students  should 
!r°  m either  the  Bible  group  or  the  philosophy  group, 
lose  mteresfed  are  referred  to  that  section  of  this  catalog 
Ch  w devoted  to  the  School  of  Bible  and  Christian  Training 
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Teaching.  Students  intending  to  teach  may  enroll  either 
in  the  group  with  the  subject  which  the  student  intends  to 
teach  as  a major  or  in  the  education  group.  The  latter  group 
is  designed  to  prepare  for  teacher’s  training  work  in  high 
schools  and  for  graduate  work  in  education  and  leads  to  a 
B.  S.  degree.  All  intending  to  teach  should  look  out  for  two 
things:  that  they  take  the  electives  required  for  a state 
teacher’s  certificate  and  that  they  are  thoroly  trained  in  at 
least  two  subjects  usually  taught  in  high  schools.  The  bet- 
ter positions  demand  candidates  especially  prepared  to  teach 
one  or  two  things  and  not  those  somewhat  prepared  to  teach 
many  subjects. 

Minimum  Requirements  for  a State  Teacher’s  Certificate 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  will  grant  a state  certificate,  vali<] 
for  three  years,  to  graduates  of  Drury  College  who  have 
taken  the  required  eighteen  semester  hours  in  psychology 
and  education.  The  minimum  amount  of  professional  work 
required  is  as  follows: 

Required  Studies — Psychology,  General  and  Educational 
6 hours;  Practice  Teaching,  3 hours. 

Required  Elective — Methods,  3 hours,  or  Principles  o 
Education,  3 hours. 

Free  Elective— History  of  Education,  3 hours;  Second* 
ary  Education,  3 hours;  School  Administration,  3 hours. 
Methods  or  Principles  of  Education,  3 hours.  Six  hours  fron 
this  list. 

Candidates  for  degrees  who  have  the  required  credit: 
will  receive  this  certificate  on  graduation  without  examina 
tion,  and  former  graduates  may  also  secure  one  on  recommcn 
dation  of  the  faculty  when  they  have  completed  the  pro 
fessional  work  required.  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  th« 
three  years’  certificate  by  limitation,  the  State  Superintenden 
of  Public  Schools  may,  on  satisfactory  evidence  that  th< 
applicant  has  taught  successfully  at  least  sixteen  month 
within  the  three-year  period,  grant  a Life  Certificate  to  teac 
in  the  public  schools  of  Missouri.  Students  intending  to  be 
come  candidates  for  this  certificate  are  advised  to  elect  psyj 
chology  in  their  sophomore  year. 

Teachers  preparing  for  Teacher’s  Training  work  in  higlj 
schools  must  major  in  education. 
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PART  V. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

The  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  Drury  College  are 
ossified  under  three  headings:  (1)  Freshman  Electives- 

Ts  A sTT  tEieCtive,S:  and  (3>  Junior  and  Senior  Elec- 
ves.  A student  may  elect  one  course  from  those  ordinar- 

y open  on  y to  the  class  next  below  his  own,  otherwise  a 
udent  cannot  enroll  in  a course  which  is  not  in  the  Troup 

s "faculty  ad  ^ to  choose>  except  by  permission  of 

S iaculty  advisor  and  class  officer. 

L T;ir:rS/re  distinguished  each  from  the  other  by 
. name  of  the  department  followed  by  a numeral.  Courses 

nbered  with  odd  numbers  are  given  the  first  semester  and 
urses  numbered  with  even  numbers  the  second  seZe7er 

L extendm9  thruout  the  year  is  designated  by  an  odd  and 
■n  number  connected  by  a hyphen,  as:  Greek  1-2 

neTeCr°n7n  ,“7 ^ ^ PUbHshed  at  the  opening  of  each 
'its  of  the  ° aruaS  P°sslble-  courses  designed  for  stu- 

L of  the  leT  eA  rank  are  PlaC6d  at  diff6rent  hOUrs. 

miner  A ‘ r and  recitations  are  scheduled  for  the 
g and  most  of  the  laboratory  work  for  the  afternoon 

The  number  of  hours  of  recitation  work,  or  its  equiva- 

&L* ZZnZ- the  T°Unt  °f  Credit  al]oWed  for  the  TatT- 
dit  fro  n °f  a g'Ven  COUrse'  Courses  range  in 

; e a credit°of  semester  hours,  but  the  majority 

-wing  pages  the  ZedZZ 

' i»8  the  '7,>'  " ,h‘  “d  °' 

y“  rd°“'J  " braCk"S  or<,inarily  Siven  every 
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ANATOMY. 

Lecture  Room : Pearsons  Hall , i.  4 • 

1-2.  Vertebrate  Embryology. 


6 hours. 


Prerequisite,  biology  3 and  23-24.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  Required  of  pre-medical  students. 

This  course  consists  of  a study  of  the  segmentation  of  *e  frog’, 
eggs  and  the  development  of  the  chick  through  the  first  four  days  of  ,„cu 
bation,  with  stress  upon  the  formation  of  the  germ  layers,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  ten  and  fifteen  m m.  pigs.  This  course  is  given  in  alternate  years 

Text-books — Lillie’s  Outline  of  the  Embryology  of  the  Chick  and  Pig 
Lillie’s  Development  of  the  Chick;  Minot’s  Laboratory 
bryology;  McMurrick’s  Development  of  the  Human  Body,  Prentiss 

book  of  Embryology. 

4.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  3 hour± 

Prerequisite,  anatomy  1-2.  Open  to  juniors  and  senior! 
Required  of  pre-medical  students. 

Representatives  of  the  class  of  vertebrates  are  dissected.  The  digei 
live  circulatory,  nervous,  excretory  and  reproductive  systems  are  car. 
fully  worked  out  and  also  the  muscular  and  skeletal  systems  o e , 
This  course  is  given  in  alternate  years.  | 

Text-books-Pratt’s  Vertebrate  Zoology;  Kingsley’s  Comparatii^ 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

5-6.  Animal  Histology. 

Prerequisite,  biology  3 and  23-24.  Required  in  the  junu 
year  of  pre-medical  students.  Students  make  the  slides 
use  in  this  course. 

Text  book — Picrsol's  Normal  Histology. 

, ? hour 

8.  Osteology. 

, ? hour 

10.  Neurology. 

Students  taking  anatomy  are  referred  to  the  Pre'm^‘C( 
course  and  to  related  courses  offered  by  the  departme 

biology. 


ART  AND  ARCHEOLOGY. 

(For  courses  formerly  listed  here  see  Greek  19  and 
and  Latin  18.) 
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ASTRONOMY. 

Lecture  Room : Pearsons  Hall , i.  8. 

The  library  contains  many  valuable  works  of  reference 
engineering  and  astronomical  topics  and  copies  of 

d?scHPtPio°n  St  rr  T5  and  WOrkin*  Plans  or  every 
Geology  17  and”  1&  § ^ ymg  astronomy  are  referred  to 

1.  Mathematical  Astronomy  , 

T)  • . 3 hours. 

senior ™<hematies  5-6.  Open  ,o  j„„iors  and 

,h,'  -he  desire  , 

K.*r,  L„«,  "I 

- - 

2.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  , 

J ^ yl  O 'll  f* £ 

seniorr6^8116’  mathematiCS  1 and  2‘  °Pen  to  juniors  and 

jpon  the  subject  tha/ ntayTairlv  be  ^ *7 a *7*  am°unt  of  information 
person.  The'  course  does H 77  °f  ^ “liberaI1^  educated” 
Jecessary  as  a basis  for  a special ourse*  fn^the"  m.athematic,al  lining 
nentary  knowledge  of  alo-ehra  the  sclence — only  an  ele- 

fheoretical  and  practical  astrono^0”164^  a”y  trlgonometry  >s  required 
lemented  by  the  use  of  7 taUght  fr0m  the  tex‘-book,  sup- 

rents  and  sextant  ? ’ 'antern  SbdeS’  tel-nopes,  transit  instru- 

Text- book— Young’s  Manual  of  Astronomy. 


BIBLE. 

Lecture  Room : Burnham  Hall,  A.  5 and  A.  6. 
k'‘„«  only  ."Srjr  ,hat 

t -s  rrits  “d  ^ 

Sin;, Ma  ? 

(to  their  A R n!”  1tl0”n  haVe  admitted  bibbcal  courses 

st  TJ-*-  ■ • DrUry  C°1,ege  is  among  the  very 

our  strong  institutions  to  offer  a Bible  major.  This 
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has  been  done  after  mature  deliberation  and  under  the  con-j 
viction  that  the  step  is  abundantly  justified  by  the  intellec- 
tual and  cultural  values  of  the  work. 

Admission  units  for  a major  in  Bible  are  the  same  as  fo: 
other  major  groups. 

1.  The  Four  Gospels.  3 hour J 

Open  to  all  students. 

Supplementary  readings  in  contemporary  history,  geography  an 
topography.  Also  harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

2.  Acts  and  Pauline  Epistles.  3 hour 

Open  to  all  students. 

3 Hebrew  History  before  the  Revolution  under  Jerc 

, ' 2 hour 

boam. 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1 and  2.  Open  to  sophomores,  jud 
iors  and  seniors. 

4.  Hebrew  History  from  the  Revolution  under  Jer< 

boam  to  Christ.  3 hoUr 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1,  2 and  3.  Open  to  sophomore 

juniors  and  seniors. 

5.  The  Prophets  of  Israel.  3 hoU: 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1,  2,  3 and  4.  j 

Hebrew  prophecy  is  unique.  It  is  the  most  vital  dement  of ^ 
Old  Testament  and  is  most  closely  connected  with  Christ  and  the  , 
Testament.  Because  of  the  fundamental  relations  between  Jesus  and 
prophets,  this  course  and  6 are  considered  supplementary  each 
other.  . 

6.  Life  of  Christ.  3 “on 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1 and  2. 

An  investigation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  on  the  basis  of  the  Gospels  a 
the  best  modern  works  on  the  subject. 

7.  The  Bible  as  Literature. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  a general  course 
English  literature. 

A predominantly  literary  study  laying  emphasis  on  the  forms 
biblical  literature,  its  beauty  and  power  and  spiritual  valu^  ^ 

lectures  and  illustrative  readings  from  the  Old  and  New 

_>  • ? ho'i 

8.  Comparative  Religion.  J 

A study  of  the  history  of  religion  and  of  the  great  ethmc  re£ 
in  relation  one  to  another  and  to  Christianity.  Text-books  and 
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9-  Rules  of  Interpretation. 

Open  to  ministerial  students. 


3 hours. 


3 hours. 


-iteraL::  Tut  ’ Wwfth 

10.  New  Testament  Introduction. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

contents.  S„p„, ,.,in„  t„  ,he 

11.  New  Testament  Theology.  , 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1,  2 3 4 and  10  On  • ? 

seniors.  ’ ’ ’ 4 and  la  °Pen  to  juniors  and 


12.  History  and  Sociology  of  Missions. 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1 and  2. 


3 hours . 


methods”!^' the  Tuccess'^f'th^  ^ CU“Ure  f°rCe'  The  means’  thp 
Chnst.  The  habits,' ^ »f 

transformation  wrought  bv  th»  non-Chnstian  peoples  and  the 

Present  day  “world problem.”  m'SS1°nary-  Mode™  missions  and  the 

13.  The  Character  Christ. 

An  inductive  study  of  the  character  n,  ' . , 1 h°Ur' 

lospels,  with  special  reference  to  he  n K °“  the  basis  °f  the  fo« 

Cer  as  a purely  literary  achievement  ? ^ Creat,°n  °f  SUCh  a 

14.  The  First  History  of  the  New  Testament  Church. 

on  rt  rteTce  to 

) 60.  eiopment  of  the  church  during  the  years  29 


BIOLOGY. 

Lecture  Room : Pearsons  Hall,  i.  4 . 

"liz'T  “ •"  S.U- 

cal  material  and  a J if  , f P °f  their  course  to  collect  all 
iccoscope"  ,»H  te,d  r'sr»“iMe  for  the  care  „(  their 

commended  to  teach  Studenls’  «■  order  to  be 

<n  advanced^general  2^'*  “ *h'“ 

ll'fefr  adVr”“d  *"d  "»«"*  work  in  bi„l„ey 
g Properly  qualified  students,  when  desired. 
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Students  of  biology  are  referred  to  the  department  of  anat- 
omy* Prospective  medical  students  are  referred  to  the  sug- 
gestions offered  such  students  in  the  section  dealing  with 
preparation  for  professional  work  and  the  pre-medica 

majorf. 

1-2.  General  Biology.  ^ hows. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  all  students. 

...» . »—■>■■■ » • ■"] 

and  the  seed  plants. 

3 or  4.  Histological  Technic. 

Prerequisite,  biology  1-2. 

Text-books-Guyer’s  Animal  Micrology;  Chamberlains  Plant  H , 
tology  and  Lee’s  Vade  Mecum. 

5-6.  Agriculture. 

Prerequisite,  biology  1-2  and  chemistry  1-2.  | 

Recitations  and  laboratory  the  first  semester.  Laboratory  and  he, 
work  the  second  semester.  « 

, _ ^ ? hourl 

8.  Agricultural  Botany. 

Prerequisite,  biology  1-2. 

Text-book— Percival’s  Agricultural  Botany. 

6 hour 

9-10.  General  Botany. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  freshmen,  sophomores,  junto, 
and  seniors.  Required  of  pre-medical  students. 

The  morphology,  classification  and  evolution^  “numb 

o^experimen^^it^^em^ntary^phys^o^ogy'^are  “performed  by  each  stud, 

ZZZ  mT,zZi  r 

References — Campbell’s  University  Text;Book  °J . “need  Coen 
Plants;  Sachs’  Text-Book  of  Botany;  Bessey’s  Botany.  Advance* 

Vine’s  Student’s  Text-Book  of  Botany. 

*See  Page  66. 
tSee  Page  63. 


i to  6 hours 


6 hour j 
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11.  Plant  Physiology.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  biology  3 and  9-10. 

13-14.  Physiology.  . 7 

-r>  o hours. 

Onen  ?r-qUISite’  ^ 4’  S'6’  &nd  °^anic  Chemistry. 

Ee,uired  in  ,h' imi”  °( 

r^S^°°kS~SteWart’S  ManUal  0f  Physi°l°oy;  Howell’s  Text-Book  of 

15-16.  General  Bacteriology.  6 Wj. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1-2  and  biology  9-10  and  23-24 

Text-books— Heinemann’s  Laboratory  Guid-  in  Bad  I 
ordon’s  General  Bacteriology.  i Bacteriology  and 

18.  Sanitary  Analyses  of  Milk  and  Water.  ? hours 

Prerequisite,  biology  15-16  and  chemistry  1-2. 

20.  Entomology. 

at  . 3 hours. 

JNo  prerequisite. 

Text  book — Kellogg's  Insects. 

22.  Ornithology. 

i„>  Prer'<I“isi"-  OP«  >0  S»ph„m„«s,  juniors  ,„d 

gra°„tseohfUrdred  birdS’  indUding  the  Winter  and  summer  residents  and 
f " ^eone  ,C°Unty’  are  s‘ud-d.  with  lectures  on  tnitnicry,  £i  “ 

Iso  insZLon  r,iveT  “*“?*  f°°d  °f  birdS  a"d  Nations. 

;,d  - ‘he  most  t:^i:  and  mounts- The 

| Text-book-Chapman’s  Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America. 

23-24.  General  Zoology.  x 7 

0*1  O rlOUY  ^ 

No  prerequisite  Open  to  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors 
■d  semors.  Required  of  pre-medical  students. 

, Th,s  c°Urse  involves  the  study  of  representatives  of  the  principal 

tr  with  vecTt3  k,n8dT  The  "°rk  wil>  be  mainly  laboratory,  to 
c laws.  311  lectures  on  classification  and  general  biologi- 

& JyXtTh°k~Pratt’ n I’’vertebrate  an<*  Vertebrate  Zoology;  Hertwig’s 
By’  ThomPson  s Outlines  of  Zoology;  Hegner’s  College  Zoology 
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25.  Genetics.  2 hours. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors. 

27  or  28.  Methods  in  Biology.  3 hours. 

This  course  consists  of  practical  work  in  the  laboratory  and  the  study 
of  Biology  and  Its  Makers  by  Locy  and  Methods  in  Biology  by  Lloyd  and 
Bigelow. 

29-30.  Research.  ^ hours 


CHEMISTRY. 

Lecture  Room : Pearsons  Hall , i.  3 • 

The  Courses  in  chemistry  are  planned  to  meet  the  need 
of  three  classes  of  students:  those  who  wish  a general  know!, 
edge  of  the  science  with  the  breadth  of  view  and  enrichmen 
of  life  which  it  brings;  those  who  wish  to  major  in  chem 
istry;  and  those  expecting  to  study  chemical  engineering  ' 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  G.  Henry  Whitcomb  o 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  unusually  good  facilities  for  chem 
ical  work  are  offered,  and  the  laboratories  are  well  equippec 
eleven  rooms  being  given  over  to  this  department. 

1-2.  General  Chemistry.  6 hour 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Required  in  th 
freshman  year  of  students  intending  to  major  in  science,  ej| 
cept  such  as  elect  chemistry  3-4. 

Lectures,  demonstrations  and  recitations,  two  hours  per  week;  gej 
eral  laboratory  work,  two  hours  per  week.  This  com  se  is  a [ire  ^ 
for  all  other  chemistry  courses.  Its  object  is  two-fold:  firs  , g 
student  a thoro  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  ^"i.st  y there 
furnishing  a stable  foundation  for  work  in  this  or  any  othe /T  t0Jchi . 
second,  to  make  chemistry  a subject  of  interest  an  va  , 
closely,  as  it  does,  every-day  life. 

Text-book— McPherson  and  Henderson’s  College  Chemistry. 

3-4.  General  Chemistry. 

Prerequisite,  one  admission  unit  in  chemistry.  Open 

freshmen  and  sophomores.  , who  ha 

This  course  may  be  taken  instead  of  course  - - nit  Sii 

offered  the  chemistry  of  the  secondary  schools  as  c entra 
ilar  to  chemistry  1-2,  but  the  subject  will  be  more  fully  studied. 


7-8.  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1-2  or  3-4. 
juniors  and  seniors. 


6 how 
Open  to  sophomore 
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is: 

products  1SEacVhenstudeLte  ^ aI1°yS’  mi"erals  a”d  manufactured 

ber  being  reputed  ft  Tu  T S°me  fifty  Unknowns.  a definite  num- 

the  work  is  IT ^alurlte"  TheOUtdCr:dit’  **  nUmter  be^  d if 

Of  his  work  and  an  ff*  + ^ StlJdent  ls  ur^ed  to  a thoro  understanding 

which  makes  such  a to  ffive  that  ac™racy  and  exactness 

value  e 0f  great  CUltUral  as  we"  as  directly  chemical 

oaredTv  TTh'TT  “ h6^  °nCe  * Week’  for  which  a written  paper  is  pre- 
'iolving  of  simpleThT  ' ^Ment'°n  ls  paid  to  the  writing  of  reactions  and 
■J  " Pr°blems-  The  °f  solution  is  discussed 

9-10.  Analytical  Chemistry.  g hours 

uJi;r;Tlte’  Chemistry  U2  or  3-4.  Open  to  sophomores, 
umors  and  seniors. 

This  is  a shortened  combination  of  courses  7-8  and  21  2?  Tt  ; • 

~~  rs~= 

ter 

12.  [Assaying.]  * hours. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  7-8  or  9-10.  Open  to  sophomores, 
mors  and  seniors.  Required  in  the  sophomore  year  of  the 
ire-chemical  engineering  students.  Omitted  in  1916-1917 

: aars  asawa  s r zzxzzz 

si'zz.'tt nas » — • » — «<-£ 

15-16.  Organic  Chemistry.  6 Wj 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1-2  or  3-4.  Open  to  juniors  and 
Aiors.  Required  in  the  junior  year  of  pre-chemical  engi- 
>ering  and  of  pre-medical  students. 

L .lab°"at0ry  work-  The  &eneral  principles  of  the  subject 

quentlv  oh  a “.on  ,s  given  to  the  systematic  arrangement  so 
trial  Ufe  T yhe,apPhcation  of  organic  chemistry  to  modern 

Kn  c Jn  t COnStantly  kept  in  ^ew.  A considerable  number  of 
'cussed  ^ and  StUdied-  Pap6rS  in  the  i°urnals  are 

Text-book — Cohen. 

17-18.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  (,  hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A continuation  of  chemistry  IS- 16.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Text-book — Holleman. 
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21-22.  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  7-8.  Open  to  juniors  and  senior 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  to  the  student  a practical  'ino*le^ 
of  analytical  chemistry.  The  work  as  planned  is  both  gravimetric 
volumetric,  employing  methods  of  analysis  which  are 
the  different  determinations  a chemist  is  usually  cal  e p 

The  work  is  arranged  so  that  a definite  amount  is  requi  ed  for  eac 
hour’s  credit.  The  results  must  be  accurate  and  come  within  the 
limit  of  error  allowed  in  analytical  work  before  being  accepted  y 
instructor  One  lecture  hour  per  week  is  devoted  to  writing  equation 
and  solving  problems  and  studying  principles  involved. 

First,  second,  third  hours.  The  work  outlined  in  Moody’s  QuantxU 

tive  Analysis.  _ 

Fourth  hour.  Determination  (1)  copper;  (2)  chromium.  J 

Fifth  hour.  Special  determinations,  bleaching  powder,  ammonia  alt 

nitrogen. 

Sixth  hour.  (1)  Analysis  of  solder;  (2)  sulfur. 

Seventh  hour.  Determination  (1)  zinc;  (2)  selecte  . 

Eighth  and  ninth  hours.  Complete  analysis  of  insoluble  silicate.! 

From  three  to  eight  additional  hours  may  be  selected  from  spec, 
analytical  methods  (chemistry  23-24). 

23-24.  Special  Analytical  Methods.  ^ hour 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  21-22.  Open  to  juniors  an 

seniors.  VnrJ 

This  work  is  intended  for  students  desiring  a -ore^comp  ete  kn  ; 
edge  of  practical  analysis.  To  obtain  a year  s credit,  the  student  wi  J 
work  in  two  or  three  of  the  following  subjects. 

. Sanitary  Water  Analysis.  The  bearing  of  such  an  analysis  ; 
a city  water  supply  is  discussed,  and  a careful  interpretation  of  results; 

iUSiS‘f  Ultimate  Organic  Analysis.  The  usual  determinations  are  made 

c cTZ  Coke  Analysis.  Careful  work  and  intelligent  intcrpre 

lions  are  required.  neatness  accuracy  and  rapidity  with  whi 

suchltr;:i^:\nLhe%rr  the  work  If  unusual  and  increasi 
interest  and  value. 

Text-book — E.  F.  Smith. 

, Mineral  Analysis.  Opportunity  is  ^^spTciaUyT 

study  and  determination  of  the  constituents  of  minerals,  especra.  y 

of  common  occurrence  in  this  region. 

27-28.  [Physical  Chemistry.] 

Prerequisite  physics  1 and  chemistry  21-22.  Open 
juniors  and  seniors.  Primarily  for  pre-chem.cal  engmeem 

‘•"“S  <•  *•  “““ 

and  lecture  room  as  fully  as  the  time  will  allow. 

Text-book — Harry  C.  Jones. 
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29-30.  [Industrial  Chemistry.]  6 hours . 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  21-22.  Open  to  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. Primarily  for  pre-chemical  engineering  students. 
Omitted  in  1916-1917. 

The  application  of  chemistry  to  our  modern  industrial  life  is  studied. 
Papers  are  prepared  and  discussed.  As  far  as  practical,  inspection  trips 
are  made. 


Text-book — Thorpe. 


31  or  32.  Physiological  Chemistry.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  15-16.  Open  to  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. Required  of  pre-medical  students. 


Laboratory  work  with  recitations  and  quizzes.  Milk,  urine,  egg, 
proteids,  fats  and  carbohydrates  are  studied,  together  with  the  chemistry 
of  tissues,  salivary,  pancreatic  and  gastric  digestion. 

Text-books — Koch  and  Webster’s  Manual  of  Physiological  Chemistry  ; 
Halliburton’s  Essentials  of  Chemical  Physiology. 


34.  [Photo  Chemistry.]  i hour. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1-2. 

This  course  is  given  in  the  attempt  to  supply  the  demand  for  a gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  chemistry  underlying  the  taking,  making  and 
finishing  of  negatives  and  prints. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

36.  Methods  in  Chemistry.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1-2,  7-8.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors. 

A brief  review  of  the  theories  and  periods  of  chemistry  is  given, 
with  discussions  upon  their  importance  and  best  methods  of  presenta- 
tion. The  details  of  laboratory  management  and  buying  are  considered. 

!39.  Food  Chemistry.  3 hours 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1-2,  7-8?  21-22.  Open  to  juniors 
and  seniors. 


Two  hours  conversational  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  to  three 
hours  laboratory  work  per  week.  The  composition,  value,  analysis  and 
tests  of  food  are  studied. 


I 


DRAWING. 

. 


Drafting  Room : Pearsons  Hall , i.  4. 


1.  Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  2 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
Required  in  the  freshman  year  of  all  pre-engineering  students. 
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The  work  forms  a very  valuable  preparation  for  sketching,  designing 
and  draughting  in  engineering  pursuits  and  is  of  great  service  to  the 
teacher  and  lecturer. 

2.  Mechanical  Drawing.  2 hours. 

Prerequisite,  drawing  1.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores. Required  in  the  freshman  year  of  all  engineering 
students. 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  course  1.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing. 

3.  Perspective  Drawing.  2 hours.  , 

Prerequisite,  drawing  1,  2,  or  their  equivalent. 

Especially  intended  for  those  working  towards  engineering  or  archi-  i 
tecture. 

4.  Topographical  Drawing.  hours. 

Prerequisite,  drawing  3. 

This  course  consists  in  practice  in  copying,  enlarging  and  reducing  . 
plats,  line  and  brush  shading,  tinting  and  practice  with  the  pantograph. 


EDUCATION. 

Lecture  Room : Burnham  Hall,  C. 

The  department  of  education  has  two  aims  in  view  in  the  l 
organization  of  the  courses  which  it  offers.  The  first  aim  is  <s 
to  trace  the  development  of  present  day  educational  theory  ■ 
and  practice  and  to  show  the  relation  of  education  to  the 
solution  of  modern  social  problems.  The  second  aim  is  to 
give  the  foundation  of  professional  training  to  those  who 
purpose  to  enter  into  educational,  religious  or  social  work. 

The  courses  of  the  department  fall  logically  into  two 
groups.  The  first  group  presents  the  history,  philosophy  and 
principles  of  education  and  the  second  covers  the  more  tech- 
nical fields  of  education,  as  educational  psychology,  school 
administration,  methods  of  teaching  and  problems  in  experi- 
mental education. 

Students  who  intend  to  teach  are  referred  to  the  state- 
ment of  requirements  for  the  state  teacher’s  certificate  on 
page  64. 

1.  General  Psychology. 

See  philosophy  1. 


3 hours. 
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2.  Educational  Psychology.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  education  1.  Open  to  sophomores.  Requir- 
ed of  all  candidates  for  the  state  teacher’s  certificate. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  science  of  education.  It  deals 
with  the  laws  of  mental  development,  mental  structure  and  function. 
Heredity,  instinct,  habit  formation,  memory,  attention  and  interest  are 
treated  with  special  reference  to  the  problems  of  teaching. 

3.  [History  of  Education.]  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  education  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  Omitted  in  1916-17. 


The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  an  understanding  of  present 
educational  tendencies  by  tracing  the  historical  development  of  the  move- 
ments in  educational  thought  and  practice  which  have  influenced  the  shap- 
ing of  modern  educational  conditions. 

4.  [Secondary  Education.]  3 hours. 

[Prerequisite,  education  1 and  2.  Omitted  in  1916-17. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  course  a brief  sketch  is  made  of  the  history, 
meaning  and  scope  of  secondary  education.  The  remainder  of  the  course 
deals  with  an  intensive  study  of  the  conclusions  of  a number  of  specialists 
in  secondary  education. 

5.  Principles  of  Education.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  education  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors  and 
^seniors. 

This  course  presents  the  leading  results  of  the  scientific  study  of 
education  from  the  psychological  and  biological  view-points  and  interprets 
the  educational  principles  that  have  been  derived  from  such  study. 

6.  School  Administration.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  education  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  takes  up  the  study  of  the  more  important  problems  of 
(administration  in  small  city  and  town  school  systems.  Each  student  in 
the  class  is  assigned  a special  problem  to  work  out  in  connection  with 
the  Training  School  or  the  Springfield  public  schools. 

7.  Theory  of  Teaching.  3 hours . 

Prerequisite,  education  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors. 

This  course  seeks  to  develop  a method  of  teaching  which  will  apply 
in  high  school  work  especially.  The  students  in  this  course  are  required 
to  make  written  reports  of  a series  of  observations  in  the  Springfield 
high  school. 

8.  Philosophy  of  Education.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  education  3.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 


A critical  study  is  made  of  the  leading  traditional  theories  that 
;affect  modern  educational  thought  and  practice.  This  is  followed  by  a 
study  of  some  of  the  recent  contributions  to  the  philosophy  of  education. 
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9.  History  of  Religious  Education.  3 hours . 

An  estimate  is  made  of  the  value  of  religious  education  by  a critical 
study  of  the  ideals,  principles,  institutions  and  history  of  education  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  the  church. 

10.  Methods  of  Religious  Education.  3 hours. 

A study  is  made  of  the  unfolding  religious  impulses  of  the  child, 
with  a discussion  of  the  proper  methods  of  religious  instruction  for  each 
period. 

11.  Methods  of  Mental  and  Social  Measurement. 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  education  1 and  2.  Open  to  seniors. 

This  course  is  offered  especially  for  students  whose  major  is  educa- 
tion and  who  expect  to  go  into  administrative  work.  It  deals  with 
economical  and  scientific  methods  of  collecting  and  treating  data  in  ex-! 
perimental  and  statistical  problems  in  education. 

12.  Statistical  Problems  of  Education.  3 hours.  t 

Prerequisite,  education  11.  Open  to  seniors. 

A brief  survey  is  made  of  the  history  and  purpose  of  experimental 
education.  Each  member  of  the  class  works  out  several  practical  problems 
in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  Springfield. 

13-14.  Teaching.  No  college  credit. 

Prerequisite,  education  1,  2 and  7.  Required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  the  state  teacher’s  certificate.  I 

< 

The  student  is  required  to  teach  four  hours  a week  for  one  semester  . 
in  the  training  school,  attend  regular  teachers’  meetings,  and  submit- 
lesson  plans  and  other  written  reports  to  the  head  of  the  department. 

In  so  far  as  possible,  this  teaching  is  done  in  the  major  subject  of 
the  teacher. 

15-16.  Teachers’  Courses. 

Prerequisite,  education  7. 

These  courses  are  open  only  to  seniors  who  are  majoring  in  the  re- 
spective subjects. 


a.  Methods  in  Latin. 

3 hours. 

See  Latin  15-16. 

b.  Methods  in  Biology. 

3 hours. 

See  biology  27  or  28. 

c.  Methods  in  Chemistry. 

3 hours. 

See  chemistry  36. 

17.  Genetics. 

2 hours. 

See  biology  25. 

Courses  of  Instruction. 
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THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Organization. 

The  training  school  is  organized  as  a typical  four  year 
high  school  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  educa- 
tion. The  classes  are  taught  by  pupil  teachers  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  skilled  supervisors.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  a class  is  limited  so  that  special  attention  may  be 
given  to  individual  needs. 

Any  student  of  good  moral  character,  who  has  success- 
fully completed  the  eighth  grade  in  the  public  schools,  or 
the  equivalent,  may  be  admitted  to  the  training  school.  A 
student  desiring  to  enter  the  training  school  from  another 
high  school  must  present  a statement  of  honorable  dismissal 
with  the  credentials  properly  indorsed  before  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  pursue  his  course  here. 


The  tuition  and  fees  in  the  training  school  are  as  follows: 

First  and  second  years’  work,  $10  per  semester. 

Third  and  fourth  years’  work,  $15  per  semester. 

A student  who  takes  but  one  or  two  courses  in  the  train- 
ing school  must  pay  a fee  of  $5  per  semester  for  each  course. 


The  course  of  study  of  four  years  is  outlined  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  students  who  are  preparing  for  business  life 
as  well  as  of  those  who  are  preparing  to  go  to  college. 


Fees. 


Course  of  Study. 


First  Year. 


English. 

El.  Algebra. 

Latin  or  a Modern  Language. 


Ancient  History  or 
Physical  Geography. 


Second  Year. 


English. 

Algebra. 


Medieval  and  Modern 


History. 

Latin  or  a Modern  Language. 


Third  Year. 


English. 

English  History. 

Latin  or  a Modern  Language. 


Plane  Geometry. 
Biology  or  Physics. 
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Fourth  Year. 

English.  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigo- 

Foreign  Language.  nometry  or  Civics  and  Eco- 

American  History.  nomics. 

Fifteen  units  are  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
course.  Of  this  number  the  following  units  are  prescribed, 
viz: 

English,  3 units.  History^  1 unit. 

Foreign  Language,  3 units.  Science,  1 unit. 

Mathematics,  2^4  units.  Electives,  4^4  units. 


ENGLISH. 

i 

Lecture  Rooms : Burnham  Hall,  A.  ii  and  B.  6. 

Of  the  courses  in  English,  1-2  and  3-4  are  required  of  all 
students,*  as  necessary  for  graduation.  Courses  5-12  in- 
culsive  are  in  two  groups,  given  in  alternate  years.  Courses 
13  and  14  are  offered  yearly. 

A student  wishing  to  major  in  English  must  present  .. 
three  entrance  units  in  Latin.  If  he  offers  but  two  such  j 
units,  he  must,  take  in  college  three,  instead  of  two,  years  J 
of  ancient  language.  j 

The  attention  of  students  desiring  to  elect  courses  in 
English  is  called  to  Greek  17  and  18,  either  one,  but  not  both,  0 
of  which  may  be  counted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  a major  in 
English. 

1-2.  Rhetoric.  8 hours. 

Prerequisite,  three  entrance  units  in  English.  Required 
of  all  freshmen.  Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  English. 

Themes,  oral  and  written.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  develop  the 
powers  of  thought  and  expression  and  to  teach  accuracy  of  form.  Out- 
side reading. 

3-4.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Literature.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  1-2.  Required  of  all  sophomores, 
except  in  the  mathematics  and  pre-medical  majors  of  the  pre- 
professional groups. 

*Course  3-4  is  not  required  in  the  mathematics  major  or  pre-medical 
major  of  the  pre-professional  groups. 
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5.  [Seventeenth  Century  Literature.]  3 hours. 

j Prerequisite,  English  3-4.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Emitted  in  1916-17. 

; [ Attention  is  given  to  the  century  as  a whole,  with  reference  espe- 

1 . , t0  the  Puntan  movement  and  the  Restoration.  Emphasis  is  upon 
lilton  and  Dryden. 

6.  [Eighteenth  Century  Literature.]  3 hours. 

! Prerequisite,  English  3-4.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors, 
pmitted  in  1916-17. 

A study  of  Classicism  and  its  significance  and  of  the  beginnings  of 
omanticism.  The  Queen  Anne  group,  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  early 
omanticists. 

7.  The  English  Novel.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  3-4.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  novels  to  indicate  the  development  of  the 
erary  form,  particularly  from  1740  to  the  present  time.  More  than  one- 
jilf  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  the  novel  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

8.  Shakespeare.  3 hours 

Prerequisite,  English  3-4.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

[ Largely  a reading  course.  It  aims  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
pst  of  Shakespeare’s  better-known  plays  and  to  show  Shakespeare’s 
lations  with  his  predecessors  and  with  his  contemporaries. 

9.  [Prose  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.]  3 hours. 

Prerequisite^  English  3-4.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

mitted  in  1916-17. 

An  introduction  to  the  thoughtful  prose  of  the  reign  of  Victoria. 

10.  [Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.]  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  3-4.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors 

(mitted  in  1916-17. 

English  poetry  from  1832  to  the  present  time. 

11.  American  Literature.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  2.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

12.  English  Literature  from  1798  to  1832.  j hours. 
Prerequisite,  English  2.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  course  includes  both  poetry  and  prose. 

13.  Argumentation.  hows 

Prerequisite,  English  1-2.  Open  to  sophomores,  junior-' 
y seniors. 

A course  in  argumentative  writing,  brief  drawing  and  debating. 
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14.  Public  Speaking.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  1-2.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors 
and  seniors. 

Training  in  various  kinds  of  address,  both  informal  and  formal. 

Upon  securing  permission  from  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, seniors  majoring  in  English  may  undertake  special 
work,  individually  or  in  groups,  and  receive  credit  not  tc 
exceed  three  semester  hours.  Such  work  may  not  be  count 
ed  as  fulfillment  of  the  major. 


GEOLOGY. 


Lecture  Room : Pearsons  Hall , i.  4 • 

The  department  of  geology  at  Drury  is  peculiarly  wef 
adapted  to  provide  excellent  training  in  geology.  The  loca 
tion  of  the  college  is  in  itself  a decided  advantage  for  fiel< 
study  of  physiographic,  structural,  historical  and  economi 
geology.  In  order  to  utilize  this  advantage  to  the  utmos! 
the  college  owns  a Field  Station  for  Geology  at  Graydo' 
Springs,  where  many  features  of  geologic  interest  occuj 
For  indoor  study  the  department  possesses  The  Edward  Aj 
Shepard  Museum  of  Paleontology  and  Mineralogy..  It  als, 
has  a good  library  containing  the  reports  of  the  national  air 
state  geological  surveys. 

1-2.  General  Geology. 


6 hour. 


This  course  is  intended  to  give  a general  survey  of  the  field  < 
geology  and  at  the  same  time  lay  the  foundation  for  further  study  in  i 
Especial  emphasis  is  given  to  the  physiographic,  structural  and  dynam 
phases  of  the  subject.  Collateral  reading  and  field  observation  are  r 
quired.  Common  rock-forming  minerals,  type  fossils  and  geologic  ai 
topographic  map  interpretation  are  studied  in  the  laboratory. 


3-4.  General  Geology. 


6 hour 


The  same  as  geology  1,  except  that  this  course  is  designed  for  st 
dents  majoring  in  geology  and  students  of  other  science  majors  As 
result,  the  text  is  completed  about  Easter,  and  the  remainder  of  the  ye 
is  devoted  to  a study  of  Missouri  geology. 

5-6.  Historical  Geology.  6 hou[ 

Prerequisites,  geology  1-2  and  biology  1-2  or  chemi 
try  1-2. 

Required  of  all  students  majoring  in  geology. 
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This  course  reviews  the  various  theories  of  earth  origin  in  detail  and 
jiakes  up  a careful  study  of  continental  development  as  revealed  by  the 
physical  and  life  history  of  the  North  American  continent.  Collateral 
eadings  with  reports,  field  study  and  detailed  geological  folio  work  are 
equired. 

7-8.  Advanced  Physiography.  6 hours . 

Prerequisites,  geology  1-2  and  biology  1-2  or  chemis- 
ry  1-2. 

i This  course  reviews  the  geologic  processes  from  the  point  of  view  of 
hysiography.  This  is  accomplished  by  following  the  outline  of  the  text 
nd  emphasizing  the  reference  work.  The  latter  part  consists  of  a study 
jf  various  physiographic  provinces.  The  classroom  work  is  supplemented 
!y  local  field  problems. 

Text-books  Advanced  Physiography,  Salisbury;  Forest  Physiography , 
owman. 

19.  Mineralogy.  j hours. 

Prerequisites,  geology  1-2,  chemistry  1-2. 

This  is  a study  of  the  crystal,  physical  and  chemical  characteristics 
minerals.  Rare  specimens  are  studied  in  the  museum.  About  one  hun- 
ed  specimens  are  studied  in  the  laboratory,  first  in  groups  for  recogni- 
:0n  and  then  separately  for  determination. 

Text-book — Manual  of  Mineralogy,  Dana,  1912. 

10.  Economic  Geology.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  geology  3-4. 

This  course  considers  the  theories  of  origin,  distribution  and  use  of 
meral  resources,  especially  those  of  the  United  States.  The  latter  part 
the  course  deals  with  the  study  in  detail  of  prominent  mineral  regions, 
-ips  are  taken  to  the  quarries,  kilns  and  mines  in  this  vicinity,  and  flow 
ieets  are  required. 

Text-books — Economic  Geology,  Ries;  Mineral  Deposits,  Lindgren. 

11-12.  Field  Geology. 

Prerequisites  and  hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  in- 
ructor. 

This  vicinity  presents  many  interesting  problems  in  several  phases  of 
3logy.  This  course  is  intended  to  develop  the  investigative  spirit  of  the 
udent  in  original  study. 

13-14.  Geological  Literature.  6 hours. 

Prerequisites,  geology  3-4,  and  pursuing  some  course  in 
i ology. 

This  is  a reading  course,  being  a weekly  review  of  the  present  day 
^logical  literature  as  found  in  the  magazines  and  government  geological 

1 *orts. 
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15.  Soil  Physics  and  Chernies.  3 hours. 

Prerequisites,  chemistry  1-2,  biology  1-2. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  in  agriculture.  It  consider; 
rock  history,  rock  composition  and  decomposition,  the  formation  of  soils 
soil  testing  and  classification  and  the  uses  of  soils.  Practical  field  anc 

laboratory  work  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  course. 

17.  Meteorology.  3 hours 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  all  students  above  the  rank  o 

freshmen.'  . 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  a general  survey  of  the  condition  o 
the  atmosphere,  its  changes  of  condition  and  the  causes  of  these  changes 
The  mathematical  aspect  of  meteorology  will  be  omitted. 

18.  Climatology.  3 houri 

Prerequisite,  geology  17. 

Climate.  Floods  and  river  stages.  Atmospheric  electricity,  optn; 
and  acoustics.  Meteorology  applied  to  living  things,  including  phenologj 
and  the  influence  of  climate  on  man.  Meteorology  and  medicine,  mclu5 
ing  climate  and  disease. 


GERMAN. 

! 

Lecture  Room:  Burnham  Hall,  A.  16. 

In  the  German  language  and  literature  a consecutiy 
course  of  four  years  is  offered.  The  work  has  been  plannee 
to  enable  the  student  to  read  the  language  so  that  he  c? 
avail  himself  of  the  rich  store  of  German  thought;  to  a. 
quire  some  practice  in  German  composition  and  conversatior 
to  make  a critical  study  of  a number  of  masterpieces,  bot  1 
prose  and  poetry;  and  to  give  the  student  a general  know 
edge  of  the  history  of  German  literature.* 

Students  intending  to  major  in  German  must  present  < 
least  two  entrance  units  in  Greek  or  in  Latin  and  two  unit 
in  German. 


1-2.  Elementary  German.  6 hour 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
This  is  beginning  work  offered  for  those  who  have  not  taken  hi, 
school  German  and  hence  cannot  enter  the  regular  freshman  class 
German.  This  course  includes  drill  in  pronunciation,  grammar, 
tion,  memorizing  familiar  poems  and  the  reading  of  a number  of  she 

stories. 


^Students  intending  to  become  candidates  for 
linded  that  a reading  knowledge  of  German  is  rec 


a Ph.  D.  degree  a 
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3-4.  Intermediate  German.  <5  hours. 

Prerequisite,  German  1-2  or  its  equivalent.  Open  to 
reshmen  and  sophomores. 

This  is  the  regular  freshman  German  course.  The  course  includes 
he  reading  of  short  stories  and  one  selection  from  the  German  classics, 
rill  in  grammar,  prose  composition  and  conversation. 


5.  Advanced  German.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  German  3-4  or  its  equivalent.  Open  to 
ophomores,  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  course  includes  translation,  composition,  grammar  and  oral 

aining. 

6.  Advanced  German.  3 hours 

Prerequisite,  German  3-4  and  5. 

Nature  of  course  same  as  5. 

7.  [Critical  Study  of  German  Classics.]  j hours. 

Prerequisite,  German  5 and  6.  Open  to  juniors  and 
iniors.  Omitted  in  1916-17. 

Selections  from  Lessing,  Schiller  and  Goethe  are  studied  critically. 

8.  German  Lyrics  and  History  of  German  Literature. 

r>  . . 3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  German  5 and  6.  Open  to  juniors  and 
mors. 


German  poetry  will  be  studied  in 
:rman  literature. 


connection  with  a brief  history 


9.  German  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


of 


| Prerequisite,  German  S and  6.  Open  to  juniors  and 
e'niors. 

Selections  from  the  chief  writers  are  studied  critically. 

10.  [A  Critical  Study  of  the  Operas  of  Richard  Wagner 

Libretto  Form.]  , 

j ^ nours 

hi^rsti?rman  5 and  6 and  °ne  advanced  c°urse- 

12.  Advanced  German  Composition  and  Conversation. 

3 hours. 

MiorsereqUiSite’  German  5 and  6-  °Pen  to  juniors  and 

a:,d  speak:r  German • Exerdses  «>»- 

respective  ZIZ  ol  LZZ"  “ SPeC‘al'y  ad3Pted  the  "ecds  of 
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The  Deutscher  Verein,  a club  consisting  of  students  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  German  literature  and  institutions, 
meets  once  every  three  weeks  for  social  intercourse,  lectures 
and  discussions  and  practice  in  speaking  German. 


GREEK. 

Lecture  Room : Burnham  Hall,  A.  9. 

The  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  Greek  subjects  arc 
arranged  to  appeal:  to  students  who  wish  to  become  familia 
with  the  Greek  language  and  literature  as  an  essential  par 
of  a liberal  education;  to  students  who  wish  to  specialize  11 
Greek;  to  students  studying  for  the  ministry;  and  to  student: 
without  a knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  who  wish  to  be 
come  acquainted  with  Greek  art  and  literature.  The  aim  q 
the  department  is  to  impart  as  much  as  possible  of  the  prac 
tical,  disciplinary  and  cultural  values  to  be  gained  from  th 
study  of  the  language  and  literature. 

Students  intending  to  major  in  Greek  must  ordinaril 
present  four  entrance  units  in  Latin  or  two  units  in  LaU 
and  two  units  in  Greek;  but  by  special  permission,  student 
who  present  only  two  or  three  entrance  units  in  Latin  ma, 
major  in  Greek,  if  they  also  complete  two  years  of  colleg 
Latin. 

Students  who  wish  to  know  something  of  Greek  liters 
ture  and  art,  independently  of  the  Greek  language,  are  r< 
ferred  to  courses  17,  18,  19  and  20. 

Students  desiring  to  compete  for  Rhodes  Scholarship 
will  find  ample  opportunity  for  preparation  in  the  courses  < 


outlined. 

The  R.  L.  Goode  prize  of  twenty  dollars  is  regularly  o 
fered  by  the  department  to  the  student  of  Greek  6 who  gair 
the  highest  grade  in  work  done  in  Attic  tragedy. 

1-2.  Beginning  Greek.  ^ ^ 0W 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  freshmen  who  enter  colle 
without  preparation  in  Greek.  It  is  also  open  as  an  ^ elective  to . su 
sophomores  and  juniors  as  expect  to  do  two  full  years  work  m G 
The  rate  of  progress  will  be  rapid,  conditioned  solely  on  a thoio  mast 
o : thc  elements  of  the  language.  The  reading  of  Xenophons  Ana 
will  begin  the  second  semester. 
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3-4.  Xenophon.  {Anabasis.)  Homer.  (Selections  from 
;he  Iliad.)  ft  hours. 

Prerequisite,  one  admission  unit  in  Greek  or  Greek  1-2. 

This  course  may  be  elected  in  the  second  semester  by 
students  who  have  read  Books  II-IV  of  the  Anabasis,  or  an 
equivalent. 


5.  Plato.  (The  Apology , with  selections  from  Crito  and 

Dhaedo.)  3 hours . 

Prerequisite,  Greek  3-4  or  an  equivalent. 

6.  Greek  Tragedy:  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides. 

Selected  Plays.)  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  5. 

History  of  tragedy  and  a study  of  the  Greek  theatre. 


The  plays  read  will  be  changed  from  year  to  year,  so 
hat  the  course  may  be  repeated,  if  desired,  with  credit. 


7.  [Greek  Historians: 


Thucydides  and  Herodotus.]* 

3 hours. 


Prerequisite,  Greek  6. 


The  major  portion  of  the  semester  will  be  given  to  Thucydides  and 
the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  its  causes,  events  and  results.  In 
onnection  with  the  reading  of  selections  from  ITerodotus,  a study  of  the 
onic  dialect  will  be  made. 


8.  [Greek  Comedy:  Aristophanes.]  {Clouds  and  Frogs.) 

3 hours 

Prerequisite,  Greek  6. 

9.  [Attic  Orators:  Lysias  (Selected  Orations);  Iso- 
rates { Panegyricus ).]  3 hours. 

, Prerequisite,  Greek  6. 


10.  [The  Melic  Poets  of  Greece.]  (Selections.)  3 hours. 
Prerequisite,  Greek  6. 

The  principal  fragments  of  the  great  lyric  poets,  Aleman,  Alcaeus, 
appho,  Anacreon,  Simonides,  Stesichorus,  etc.,  followed  by  longer  selec- 
pns  from  Pindar. 


11.  [Greek  Oratory:  Demosthenes.] 

Prerequisite,  Greek  6. 


{De  Corona.) 
3 hour*. 


L Selections  from  other  orators,  for  sake  of  comparison,  especially 
^schines. 


7 to  12  form  three  groups  of  two  courses  each;  the  order 
groups  a,re  given  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  needs  of 
‘dividual  students, 


^Courses 
|i  which  the 
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12.  [Greek  Philosophy.]  3 hours 

Prerequisite,  Greek  6. 

Plato:  Selections  from  the  Republic.  Aristotle:  Nicomachca j 

Ethcis.  Brief  outline  of  the  Socratic  Schools. 

13-14.  New  Testament  Greek.  The  Gospels.  6 hours 

Prerequisite,  Greek  1-2  or  its  equivalent;  two  years  o 
preparation  strongly  recommended. 

Required  of  pre-theological  students. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark  will  be  made  the  basis  of  a careful  study,  witl 
frequent  collateral  readings  from  the  other  Gospels. 

15-16.  New  Testament  Greek.  The  Acts  and  Epistles. 

6 hours 

Prerequisite,  Greek  1-2  or  its  equivalent;  two  years  o 
preparation  strongly  recommended.  i 

Required  of  pre-theological  students. 

The  Acts  will  be  made  the  basis  of  a critical  study,  and  in  connec* 
tion  with  the  study  of  the  Greek  text,  the  characteristics  of  the  apostoli< 
age  and  the  primitive  Christian  community  will  be  outlined. 

Courses  13-14  and  15-16  are  given  in  alternate  years 
thereby  affording  the  student  opportunity  for  two  years 
work  in  Biblical  Greek. 

Greek  Literature  in  English. 

Either  one,  but  not  both,  of  these  courses  may  be  count 
ed  as  a partial  fulfillment  of  a major  in  English.  They  do  no( 
count  toward  a major  in  Greek. 

17.  Greek  Myths  in  English  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth 

Century.  3 houn 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  does  not  require  a knowledge  of  Greek. 

Much  of  the  best  English  poetry  cannot  be  appreciated  by  man} 
readers  because  of  an  ignorance  of  Greek  mythology.  Therefore,  tin: 
course  aims  to  be  interpretive  and  should  appeal  to  all  students  of  Englisl 
literature.  Greek  mythology  will  be  treated  systematically,  and  Englisl 
poems  by  Edwin  Arnold,  Matthew  Arnold,  Robert  Browning,  Mrs.  Brown  I 
ing,  Clough,  Keats,  Landor,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Thomas  Moore,  Willian  | 
Morris,  Lewis  Morris,  Rossetti,  Shelley  and  Swinburne  will  be  studieef 
in  illustration  of  the  chief  myths. 

18.  Greek  Tragedy  in  English  Translations.  3 hours  \ 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  does  not  require  a knowledge  of  Greek. 

The  course  aims  to  give  students  such  elementary  knowledge  0 
Greek  tragedy  and  the  Greek  theatre  as  is  requisite  to  an  understanding 
of  the  beginning  and  early  development  of  dramatic  writing  and  the  inti  J 
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mate  relation  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  drama.  The  life,  style 
and  extant  works  of  Hischylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides  will  be  studied. 

Greek  Art. 

These  courses  do  not  count  toward  the  24  hours  required 
for  a major  in  Greek.  They  do  not  require  a knowledge  of 
Greek. 


19.  [The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Ath- 

ens,J  3 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. This  course  does  not  require  a knowledge  of  Greek. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  semester  will  be  devoted  to  a brief  survey  of 
the  lower  city,  but  most  of  the  work  will  consist  of  a study  of  the 
Acropolis  and  its  ruins. 


20.  History  of  Greek  Art.  j hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. This  course  does  not  require  a knowledge  of  Greek. 

The  treatment  will  be  historical,  i.  e.,  each  of  the  great  periods  cf 
Greek  art  (the  Archaic,  the  Classical  and  the  Hellenistic)  will  be  treated 
separately  in  their  chronological  sequence.  In  each  period  the  history 
of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  will  be  outlined.  The  permanent 
value  and  influence  of  Greek  art  will  be  specially  emphasized. 


HEBREW. 

Lecture  Room  : Burnham  Hall , A.  6. 


1-2.  Elementary  Hebrew.  <5  hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A beginner’s  course  looking  toward  a reading  knowledge  of  the 
anguage. 


3-4.  Advanced  Hebrew.  <5  hours. 

Prerequisite,  Hebrew  1-2  or  its  equivalent.  Open  to 
seniors. 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  Hebrew  1-2  and  is  given  for  the 
cquisition  of  vocabulary  and  a knowledge  of  Hebrew  literature. 


HISTORY. 

Lecture  Room : Burnham  Hall,  A.  2. 

The  courses  in  this  department  presuppose  that  the  stu- 
dent has  had  ancient  history  to  800  A.  D.  Two  entrance 
[nits  are  required  for  a major  in  history. 
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1.  Survey  of  Medieval  Europe.  3 hours] 

For  freshmen. 

2.  Survey  of  Modern  Europe.  3 hours 

Prerequisite,  history  1.  For  freshmen. 

3.  American  History  to  1812.  3 hours, ; 

For  sophomores. 

4.  American  History.  3 hours 

A continuation  of  3. 

5.  [English  History  to  1603.]  3 hours 

Prerequisite,  history  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. Omitted  in  1916-17. 

6.  [English  History.]  3 hours] 


A continuation  of  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors 
Omitted  in  1916-17. 

7.  History  of  Continental  Europe  since  1814.  3 hours 

Prerequisites,  history  1,  2,  5 and  6.  Open  to  juniors  and 

seniors. 

8.  Comparative  Government.  3 hours 

Prerequisites,  history  1,  2,  5 and  6.  Open  to  juniors  and 

seniors. 

9-10.  Church  History. 

Given  in  School  of  Bible  and  Christian  Training.  See 
page  108. 


LATIN.  * 

Lecture  Room : Burnham  Hall,  A.  14. 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  designed  tc 
meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  (1)  Those  whc 

feel  the  need  of  two  years  of  college  Latin  in  order  to  gain 
a more  thoro  mastery  of  the  elements  of  the  language,  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  literature  and 
some  insight  into  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Roman  people 

(2)  Those  who,  for  cultural  reasons,  wish  to  carry 
their  acquaintance  with  Roman  literature  still  further,  study- 
ing more  profoundly  Roman  life  and  thought. 

(3)  Those  who  wish  to  become  teachers.  See  course 
15-16.  To  major  in  Latin,  four  entrance  units  are  required  j 
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"or  those  who,  after  the  completion  of  course  1-2,  wish  to 
lo  major  work,  special  arrangements  will  be  made.  Inas- 
nuch  as  students  presenting  three  entrance  credits  in  Latin 
ire  at  a serious  disadvantage  in  entering  either  of  the  fresh- 
nen  courses,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  those  wishing  to  take 
Latin  in  college  offer  either  four  or  two  units. 

The  preparation  of  those  intending  to  take  Latin  1-2  should 
>e  very  painstaking  and  thoro.  Students  who  elect  Latin  in 
ollege  are  required  to  continue  it  two  years. 

1-2.  Cicero  and  Vergil.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  two  entrance  units  in  Latin.  Open  to  fresh- 
Inen  and  sophomores. 

Selections  from  the  orations  of  Cicero  and  from  the  first  six  books 
f the  ^Eneid  will  be  read  in  class.  This  course  is  offered  for  the  benefit 
f students  who,  while  presenting  but  two  units  of  Latin  for  entrance, 
>ish  to  continue  the  study  of  Latin  in  college. 

3.  Cicero,  (de  Amicitia.)  Terence.  ( Phormio  and  And- 

la.)  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  four  entrance  units  in  Latin  or  Latin  1-2. 
Dpen  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

Continued  study  of  syntax  and  of  style.  Colloquial  Latin  and  the 
Pge- 

4.  Livy  (Selections,  Books  XXI-XXX.)  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  3.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sopho- 
lores. 

Latin  grammar  reviewed.  Moods  and  tenses,  particles,  word  order, 
ight  reading. 

5.  Horace.  ( Odes  and  Epodes.)  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  4.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 

Horace’s  life  and  times  his  interpretation  of  the  Augustan  Age ; his 
Srt  and  ideas. 

6.  Tacitus.  ( Germania  and  Agricola.)  Catullus.  * (Se- 
ctions.) 3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  5.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 

Germanic  institutions  and  society.  Rome  and  Britain.  The  style 
id  art  of  Tacitus.  The  art  and  spirit  of  Catullus  as  .compared  with 
-or  ace. 

7.  Pliny,  the  Younger.  (Letters.)  3 hours. 

Prerequisite^  Latin  6.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Roman  society  in  the  first  century.  Collateral  reading.  Assigned 

•pics. 
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8.  Lucretius.  (Books  I,  III  and  IV.)  3 hour 

Prerequisite,  Latin  7.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  poetry  of  Lucretius.  His  philosophy.  His  anticipation  of  mo 
ern  scientific  theories. 

9.  [Cicero.]  ( Letters ) 3 hour\ 

Prerequisite,  Latin  6.  Open  to  juniors  and  senior 

Omitted  in  1916-17. 

The  Roman  constitution.  Roman  politics.  Cicero  as  a man  ar 
friend.  Letter  writing  among  the  Romans. 

10.  Plautus.  (Selected  Comedies.)  3 hour 

Prerequisite,  Latin  9.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Several  of  the  more  interesting  plays  will  be  read.  Attention  will  1 I 
given  to  the  historical  development  of  Roman  comedy,  its  character  ar. 
place  in  Roman  life  and  its  relation  to  Greek  literature.  Forms  ar  j 
syntax. 

t 

11.  Tacitus.  ( Annals , Selections,  Books  I-VI.) 

3 hour 

Prerequisite,  Latin  6.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  ' 

The  organization  of  the  empire  and  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

12.  Vergil.  3 hour 

Prerequisite,  Latin  6.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Selections  from  the  Eclogues  and  Georgies  and  from  the  2Enei. 
VII-XII,  will  be  read.  Vergil’s  art,  the  development  of  his  genius,  h 
indebtedness  to  Greek  sources,  relation  to  the  Augustan  Age,  interpret! 
tion  of  the  zEneid  as  the  epic  of  imperialism.  Characteristics  of  Vergil' 
hexameter ; scansion.  Collateral  reading.  Assigned  topics. 

13.  Cicero,  de  Natura  Deorum.  3 hour 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A study  of  philosophy  among  the  Romans.  Assigned  topics. 

14.  [Roman  Satire.]  3 hour . 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Omitted  in  1916-17. 

Horace,  Persius,  Juvenal.  Lectures  and  assigned  topics. 

15-16.  Advanced  Prose  Composition.  6 hour. 

Prerequisite,  two  of  the  following  courses,  7,  8,  9,  1( 
Open  to  seniors. 

This  course  is  important  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  Latiij 
About  half  of  the  second  semester  is  devoted  to  a study  of  methods  1 
secondary  Latin  . 

17.  Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  3 hour.1 

Classes  of  society,  family,  marriage,  dress,  education,  trades,  amusi 
ments,  death,  burial,  etc.  The  Roman  house. 
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18.  The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Rome. 


3 hours. 

The  principal  monumental  remains,  origin,  history,  present  condi- 
tion. 


20.  Roman  Elegy.  Catullus,  Tibullus, 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 


Propertius,  Ovid. 

3 hours. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Lecture  Room  : Pearsons  Hall , i.  8. 

No  special  admission  units  are  required  for  a major  in 
nathematics. 

1.  Algebra.  3 hours_ 

Prerequisite,  two  admission  units  in  mathematics. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  subsequent 
lathematical  study.  As  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  are  largely 
he  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  it  is  essential  that  the  student 
hould  receive  the  best  possible  instruction  in  these  two  basic  branches. 

The  course  embraces  a brief  review  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
lgebra,  namely : the  commutative  law,  the  associative  law,  the  dis- 
tributive law  and  the  law  of  signs,  and  quadratic  equations  of  one  and 
wo  unknown  quantities.  The  review,  occupying  about  two  weeks,  is 
pllowed  by  a thoro  treatment  of  surds,  complex  quantities,  ratio  and 
roportion,  the  progressions,  convergency  and  divergency  of  series,  the 
jinomial  theorem,  permutation  and  combination,  the  theory  of  logarithms 
■nd  the  theory  of  equations. 

1 Text-book — Fite’s  College  Algebra. 

2.  Trigonometry.  j hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  1. 

i Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  scientific  development  of  the 
mdamental  conventions  and  definitions.  The  theoretical  portions  of  the 
ork  are  emphasized  as  well  as  the  practical  application  of  the  subject 
> surveying  and  astronomy.  Many  practical  problems  of  plane  and 
pherical  trigonometry  and  astronomy  are  used. 

Text-book  Granville’s  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

4.  Solid  Geometry.  -2  hours. 

jj  Prerequisite,  two  admission  units  in  mathematics. 

Required  of  freshmen  preparing  for  engineering  or  for 
ie  teaching  of  mathematics. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  develop  a spirit  of  truth-seeking  and  of 
lowing  truth  when  found.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  method  of 
hmonstration— faulty  reasoning  and  illogical  conclusions  being  more 
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easily  corrected  here  than  in  any  other  subject.  Every  proposition  i 
tested  as  to  its  validity  and  general  application.  During  the  course 
several  lectures  are  given  on  non-Euclidean  geometry,  and  thus  th 
student  is  made  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  this  interesting  and  far 
reaching  subject.  The  student,  thruout  the  course,  is  given  numerou 
original  propositions  for  demonstration. 

Text-book — Smith-Wentworth’s  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

5-6.  Analytical  Geometry.  6 hour j 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  2.  Open  to  sophomores.  Re 
quired  of  those  preparing  for  engineering. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  in  plane  and  solid  analytical  geometry 
It  aims  to  give  the  student  a sound  beginning  in  the  analytic  methods  t 
fit  him  for  their  use  in  the  higher  analysis  of  subsequent  courses.  Th 
work  includes  straight  line,  circle,  conic  sections,  higher  plane  curves  an, 
elementary  analytical  solid  geometry. 

Text-books — Smith  and  Gale’s  Analytical  Geometry,  and  C.  Smith 
Treatise  on  Solid  Geometry. 

7-8.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  6 houri 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  5-6.  Open  to  juniors.  Re 
quired  of  all  students  preparing  for  engineering  or  for  th 
teaching  of  mathematics. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  made  acquainted  with  the  principle 
and  methods  of  calculus,  the  most  effective  and  fascinating  of  math< 
matical  studies. 

The  method  of  ratios  used  in  this  course  has  the  great  advantag 
over  the  infinitesimal  method  in  that  the  student  easily  comprehends  k 
fundamental  principles  and  does  not,  therefore,  doubt  the  accuracy  an: 
rigor  of  its  method;  nor  does  he  feel  that  he  has  taken  up  a subject  f 
which  his  former  mathematical  knowledge  lends  him  no  aid,  as  was  tf. 
case  when  the  infinitesimal  method  was  chiefly  used.  The  method 

ratios  is  more  logical,  tho  less  easily  adapted  to  the  solution 
problems,  than  the  infinitesimal  method.  Because  of  the  easy  applicatio 
of  the  infinitesimal  method  to  the  solution  of  problems  in  mechanics,  thi 
method  is  explained  after  the  student  has  become  thoroly  grounded  in  th 
method  of  limits. 

The  subjects  treated  are  differentiation  of  functions  of  a singl 
variable  ; exponential,  circular  and  hyperbolic  functions ; theory  of  infinit 
series;  theory  of  plane  curves;  functions  of  several  variables;  methods  c 
integration ; definite  integrals ; quadrature  of  surfaces ; and  cubature  c 
volumes. 

Text-book — Granville’s  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

9.  Descriptive  Geometry.  3 hour . 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  4.  Open  to  juniors  and  sen 
iors.  Required  of  all  pre-engineering  students  except  sue 
as  are  preparing  for  chemical  engineering. 
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In  this  course  the  work  done  will  be  equivalent  of  that  outlined 
n Church’s  Descriptive  Geometry. 

11.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  7-8.  Open  to  seniors.  Re- 
quired of  all  pre-engineering  students. 

This  is  the  minimum  required  for  those  who  wish  to  teach  mathe- 
matics. 

12.  Advanced  Integral  Calculus.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  11.  Open  to  seniors.  Re- 

quired of  all  pre-engineering  students. 

The  topics  considered  are : definite  integrals,  including  first  and  sec- 
nd  Eulerian  integrals ; line,  surface  and  space  integrals ; mean  value  and 
robability ; gamma  and  elliptic  functions ; and  the  elements  of  the  theory 
f functions. 

Text  book — Byerly’s  Integral  Calculus. 

13-14.  Analytical  Mechanics.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  7-8.  Open  to  seniors.  Re- 

quired of  all  pre-engineering  students  not  preparing  for 
hemical  engineering. 

The  subjects  treated  in  this  course  are  statics,  kinematics  and 
inetics.  The  calculus  is  used  in  establishing  the  principles  of  the  sub- 
let. While  the  course  is  largely  a problem  course,  yet  a sufficient  num- 
er  of  lectures  are  given  to  develop  the  theory. 

1 Text-book — Bowser’s  Analytical  Methods. 

16.  Theory  of  Equations.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  7-8.  Open  to  seniors. 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  elementary  properties  of  equations, 
ome  attention  is  given  to  the  substitution  groups.  This  course  con- 
ludes  with  special  emphasis  laid  on  the  Galois  theory  of  equations. 

Text-book — Cajori’s  Theory  of  Equations. 

17.  Advanced  Algebra.  3 hours 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  7-8.  Open  to  seniors. 

1 This  course  will  be  offered  for  the  benefit  of  those  students  who 
fish  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  mathematics  and  who  wish  special 
aining  in  the  pedagogy  of  algebra.  It  will  include  lectures  on  Dede- 
'nd  s theory  of  numbers  and  the  theory  of  aggregates.  The  course  will 
offered  in  case  there  is  formed  a class  of  not  less  than  three. 

19-20.  Differential  Equations.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  7-8  and  11.  Open  to  seniors, 
squired  of  all  pre-engineering  students  not  preparing  for 
hemical  engineering. 
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The  subjects  treated  are  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equation 
Fourier’s  series;  and  hypergeometric  series. 

Text-book — Forsyth’s  Treatise  on  Differential  Equations. 

22.  Theory  of  the  Potential.  3 hour 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  11.  Open  to  seniors. 

The  subjects  treated  in  this  course  are:  functions  of  a comph 

variable ; multiform  functions ; integrals  with  complex  variables ; tl 
logarithmic  and  exponential  functions ; and  general  properties  of  fun 
tions. 

Text-book — Durege’s  Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Functions,  tran 
lated  by  Fisher  and  Schwatt. 

24.  Projective  Geometry.  3 hour 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  7-8.  Open  to  seniors. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  acquaintance  wii 
modern  geometry  and  the  other  modern  methods  of  geometric  inquir 
The  course  will  cover  the  following  subjects:  principle  of  reciprocity  at 
duality;  harmonic  forms;  pole  and  polar  with  respect  to  curves  of  tl 
second  order ; involution  and  principle  of  reciprocal  radii.  Students  a 
expected  to  read  Reye’s  work  in  German. 

i 

Text-book — Reye’s  Geometric  dcr  Lage. 

25.  Mechanics  and  Strength  of  Materials.  3 hour 

Open  to  seniors.  Required  of  all  pre-engineering  sti 

dents  not  preparing  for  chemical  engineering. 

» 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  derive  fo 
mulae  for  dimensioning  engineering  structures.  The  course  is  largely^ 
problem  course  and  is  fairly  outlined  in  the  text-book. 

Text-book — Slocum  and  Hancock’s  Text-hook  on  Strength  of  M\ 
terials.  | 

26.  Least  Squares.  3 hour 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  11.  Open  to  seniors.  Require 

of  all  pre-engineering  students  not  preparing  for  chemic; 
engineering. 

In  this  course  as  much  of  the  theory  of  least  squares  will  be  givt 
as  is  necessary  to  enable  engineering  students  to  obtain  a workii 
knowledge  of  the  method. 

Text-book — Comstock’s  Method  of  Least  Squares. 

27.  Hydraulics.  3 h°ur 

Open  to  seniors.  Required  of  all  pre-engineering  sti 
dents  not  preparing  for  chemical  engineering. 

This  course  consists  in  studying  the  theory  of  hydrostatics  ai 
hydraulics,  with  application  of  principles  developed  to  the  flow  of  wat< 
through  pipes,  channels,  etc.,  and  the  determination  of  water  power. 

Text-book — Merriman’s  Hydraulics. 
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28.  Elements  of  Statics  and  Dynamics.  j hours. 

This  course  is  offered  for  those  who  wish  to  begin  the  study  of 
nechanics  and  who  have  not  had  calculus.  By  having  taken  this  course 
students  will  not  need  to  give  so  much  time  to  the  more  difficult  applica- 
lon  of  mechanics  when  they  have  once  had  the  calculus.  No  knowledge 
>f  mathematics  beyond  algebra  and  trigonometry  is  required  for  this 
ourse. 

Text  book— Loncy’s  Elements  of  Statics  and  Dynamics. 


MUSIC. 


The  following  courses  which  are  given  in  the  Conservat- 
ory of  Music  can  be  elected  by  college  students  during  the 
unior  and  senior  years  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  college 
equirements  for  the  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees,  under  the  fol- 
Dwing  restrictions:  the  tuition  fee  of  the  college  does  not 
iiclude  the  fees  required  for  the  courses  offered  in  music; 
le  maximum  credit  which  is  granted  in  music  is  eighteen 
emester  hours;  a student  can  receive  college  credit  in  only 
ne  of  the  first  four  courses;  music  1-2  or  3-4  or  5-6  or  7-8 
nd  9-10  and  11-12  can  be  taken  at  the  same  time;  music 
3-14  and  15-16  can  be  taken  only  after  the  completion  of 
tusic  11-12;  music  17-18  may  be  taken  only  after  13-14. 
ubject  to  the  above  conditions  college  credit  will  be  granted 
l follows  by  the  college  faculty  upon  the  recommendation 
t the  faculty  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  attention  of  all  students  taking  music  is  called  to 
ie  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  (See 
ige  113).  Candidates  for  this  degree  must  fulfill  all  entrance 
quirements  as  given  on  pages  25  to  32. 


1-2.  Piano. 

> Prerequisite,  fourth  grade  or  its  equivalent, 
niors  and  seniors. 


4 hours. 
Open  to 


This  course  m piano  must  be  in  the  fifth  grade  of  the  conservatory  or 
°ve  For  one  hour  of  daily  practice  a credit  of  two  semester  hours  is 
mted;  for  two  hours  of  daily  practice  a credit  of  four  semester  hours 


p4-  °rgan-  4 hours. 

rerequisite,  first  grade  or  its  equivalent.  Open  to  jun- 
Ts  and  seniors. 


The  course  in  organ  must  be  in  the  second  grade  of  the  conservatory 
above.  The  amount  of  credit  is  determined  as  in  piano. 
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5-6.  Voice.  4 hours.  ] 

Prerequisite,  one  year  of  systematic  training  in  voice,  j 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  student  is  required  to  take  two  lessons  in  voice  per  week  | 
thruout  the  year  and  must  be  able  to  sing  at  sight  music  of  moderate , 
difficulty  and  to  play  at  sight  hymns  and  accompaniments.  The  amount  | 
of  credit  is  determined  as  in  piano. 

7-8.  Violin.  4 hours 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

9-10.  History  of  Music.  4 hours 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  outlines  the  development  of  music  from  the  earliest  tunes 
to  the  present.  Special  attention  is  given  to  works  of  composers  rathei 
than  to  incidents  in  their  lives. 

11-12.  Elementary  Harmony.  4 hours 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  includes  scales,  chords,  modulations,  suspensions,  ap 
poggiatura,  organ  point  and  exercises  from  a figured  bass. 

13-14.  Advanced  Harmony. 

Prerequisite,  music  11-12.  Open  to  seniors. 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  harmony  and  is  concerned  witl 
the  harmonization  of  given  melodies,  chants  and  chorals  from  indicate^ 
and  original  harmony  and  with  the  arrangements  of  slow  movements  q 
sonatas  and  similar  works  for  four  voices. 

15-16.  Musical  Form  and  Analysis.  4 hours 

Prerequisite,  music  11-12.  Open  to  seniors.  I 


hours 


embellishments 


music^ 

i 

4 hours 


This  course  studies  orchestral  instruments 
form.  Also  many  classical  works  are  analyzed. 

17-18.  Single  and  Double  Counterpoint 

Prerequisite,  music  13-14.  Open  to  seniors. 

This  course  deals  with  single  counterpoint  in  the  different  species  i 
two,  three  and  more  parts,  with  double  counterpoint  in  the  octave,  tent 
and  twelfth. 

19-20.  Vesper  Choir.  2 hours 

Open  to  all  students  of  sufficient  musical  ability. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Lecture  Rooms : Burnham  Hall , B.  5 and  6. 

The  work  in  this  department  is  elective.  No  philosophy 
except  two  semester  hours  in  Ethics,  is  required  for  gradua 
tion.  No  special  entrance  units  are  required  for  a major. 
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The  H.  M.  Hooker  Gold  Medal  is  awarded  to  the  stu- 
dent majoring  in  philosophy  who  ranks  not  less  than  A and 
has  the  highest  standing  thruout  his  entire  course  in  the  de- 
partment, provided  his  rank  in  all  subjects  entitles  him  to  a 
Bachelor’s  degree  cum  laude. 


1.  General  Psychology. 

See  education  1. 

2.  Educational  Psychology. 

See  education  2. 


3 hours. 


3 hours. 


3 hours. 


3.  Logic. 

Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 

A study  of  the  outlines  of  deductive  and  inductive  reasoning.  An 
•lenientary  course,  dealing  with  the  laws  of  thought  in  accordance  with 
vhich  judgments  are  formed,  with  especial  attention  to  the  processes  of 
easoning  as  developed  in  modern  logic. 

4.  Theory  of  Thought  and  Knowledge.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1 and  3.  Open  to  sophomores, 

uniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  deals  with  the  essential  problems  of  thought  and  knowl- 
dge  and  seeks  to  put  the  student  in  possession  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
lples  involved. 

5-  Ethics'  ^ hours. 

Required  of  all  sophomores.  Open  to  all  students. 

An  introductory  study  of  moral  development.  An  effort  to  awaken 
vital  conviction  of  moral  problems  and  the  value  of  reflective  thought 
i dealing  with  them. 

6.  Theory  of  the  Moral  Life,  3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Required  of  pre-theological 
tudents. 

T5Xt'b°ok,  lectures,  assigned  reading  and  discussions.  An  exposi- 
on  of  the  principles  of  man’s  moral  nature  and  the  law  of  its  develop- 

ent  The  bearing  of  moral  theory  on  the  problems  of  the  individual  life 
id  the  social  life. 

7.  Philosophy  of  Religion.  3 hours 

Open  to  all  students.  Required  of  pre-theological  stu- 
ents. 

This  course  deals  with  the  content  of  the  religious  consciousness,  the 
nlosoph.cal  implication  of  the  truths  of  religion,  the  ideas  of  the  world, 
Uod,  of  freedom  and  of  the  vocation  of  man. 

8.  Ethics  of  Jesus.  j hours. 

Upen  to  all  students.  Required  of  pre-theological  stu- 

snts. 
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The  attempt  in  this  course  is  to  unfold  the  ethical  teaching  of  Jesu 
as  set  forth  in  the  gospels  and  allow  it  to  make  its  own  unbiased  in 
pression ; to  see  life  through  the  eyes  of  the  Master  and  to  understan 
his  appreciation  of  its  laws  ; “to  bring  out  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  th 
teaching,  each  to  each,  and  the  unity  of  all.” 

9.  Metaphysics.  3 hour: 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1.  Open  to  juniors  and  senior! 

This  course  deals  with  the  problems  of  philosophy.  It  aims  to  a< 
quaint  the  student  with  some  of  the  answers  that  have  been  given  and  t 
develop  in  him  a spirit  of  independent  thought. 

10.  History  of  Philosophy.  3 hour . 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  history  of  speculation  is  used  as  a means  of  introducing  tl: 
student  to  the  technical  terms  and  fundamental  problems  of  philosophy. 

11.  Theism.  3 hour: 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Required  of  pre-theologic? 

students. 

This  course  shows  the  fundamental  importance  of  personality  in  ar 
rational  interpretation  of  the  world  and  gives  a history  and  an  estimai 
of  the  God  concept  in  life. 

12.  Philosophy  of  Education.  3 hour 

See  education  8. 


PHYSICS. 


Lecture  Room : Pearsons  Hall , 3.  3. 

, j 

1-2.  General  Physics.  6 hour 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  1 and  2.  Open  to  sophomore 
Required  of  pre-medical  and  pre-chemical  engineerin 
students. 


This  course  consists  in  a study  of  the  fundamental  facts  and  pri 
ciples  underlying  sound,  heat,  light,  electricity  and  magnetism.  Tl 
course  is  considerably  more  than  a high  school  course,  in  that  the  labor 
tory  work  is  much  more  extensive. 

Text-book — Millikan’s  Brief  Course  in  Physics. 


3.  Mass  Physics.  3 hour 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors  ar 
seniors.  Required  in  the  junior  year  of  pre-engineering  sti 
dents. 

Students  electing  physics  must  elect  it  for  the  whole  year.  Tl 
course  includes:  mechanics,  kinematics,  dynamics,  molecular  physics  ai 
heat.  The  instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations  and  experiments  j 
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the  physical  laboratory.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  demonstrate  by 
mathematical  theory  and  experiment  the  laws  of  the  physical  world.  The 
fundamental  doctrine  of  energy  and  motion  and  the  theory  of  the  poten- 
tial are  first  studied,  then  the  properties  of  matter  and  energy  of  mass- 
vibration  or  sound. 

Text-book — Wat  son’s  Physics. 

4.  Physics  of  the  Ether.  3 hours. 

Pi  erequisite,  mathematics  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  Required  in  the  junior  year  of  pre-engineering  stu- 
dents. 

In  this  course  the  topics  assigned  are : radiant  energy,  electro- 

statics, magnetism  and  electrokinetics.  Lectures  and  a course  of  experi- 
ments in  the  laboratory.  During  the  year  the  laboratory  work  will 
embrace  nearly  all  the  experiments  in  Stratton  and  Millikan’s  Ele- 
ments  °f  Physical  Experiments.  Each  student  is  required  to  draw  a 
figure  of  the  particular  piece  of  apparatus  with  which  he  is  working  and 
to  keep  a carefully  prepared  and  accurate  account  of  the  results  of  his 
experiments. 

Text-book — Watson’s  Physics. 

5-6.  Advanced  Physics  of  the  Ether.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  physics  1-2  and  3-4.  Mathematics  11  is 
advised  as  preparation  for  this  course.  Required  of  the  pre- 
engmeering  students  except  such  as  are  preparing  for  chem- 
ical  engineering. 

It  differs  from  course  3-4  in  that  a more  detailed  study  is  made  of 
neat  hght  and  electr.city  and  the  action  of  dynamos  and  motors,  of 
vvnich  the  laboratory  has  several  good  models. 

In  the  basement  of  the  building  is  a Brown-Cochran  twelve  horse- 
power gasoline  engine,  which  drives  a 4*4  K.  W.  compound  direct  current 
ynarno.  Also  in  connection  with  the  heating  plant  is  a 110  or  220  volt 
r C*  dynamo>  furnishing  current  to  illuminate  all  the  buildings  on  the 
:ampus.  The  college  thus  possesses  its  own  power  for  lighting  purposes, 
Larging  batteries,  electroplating  and  driving  machinery  for  working  in 
; °th  Jood  and  metal.  Excellent  opportunity  is  thus  offered  students 
n studying  the  practical  applications  of  electricity.  We  have  also  one  of 
i.  Gaed’s  Combination  Rotary  Air-Pumps,  together  with  nearly  all  of 
ie  accessories  that  go  with  it.  No  finer  equipment  of  that  sort  is  to  be 
ound  anywhere  in  the  state. 

A study  of  the  wave-lengths  of  light  by  means  of  the  interfero 
leter,  of  wireless  telegraphy,  of  the  Roentgen  rays  and  of  spectrum 
nalysis  is  made  in  this  course. 

I Text-book — Watson’s  Physics. 

Reference  Books— Thompson  and  Tate’s  Natural  Philosophy , two 
jolumes;  Atkinson’s,  Ganot’s  and  Deschanel’s  Natural  Philosophy;  Olm- 
ads  College  Philosophy;  Hastings  and  Beach’s  Physics;  Nichols’  Lab - 
ra  or y Manual  and  Nichols  and  Franklin’s  The  Elements  of  Physics; 
ackson’s  Electro-Magnetism  and  Jackson’s  Alternating  Current  Ma- 
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chincry;  Preston’s  Theory  of  Light  and  Preston’s  Theory  of  Heat;  | 
Thompson’s  Dynamo  Machinery,  besides  a great  number  of  less  important 
WOrls.  Several  works  treating  of  special  subjects  are  in  the  college  library. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

Lecture  Room : Burnham  Hall , B.  4- 
FRENCH.* 

Course  1-2  is  intended  for  students  who  begin  French  in 
college.  It  is  the  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  French. 
The  first  aim  of  the  department  is  to  give  students  a thorej 
knowledge  of  the  language.  While  the  texts  used  in  courses 
3-4  and  7-8  are  chosen  from  representative  French  writers, 
the  study  of  the  language  is  of  first  importance  in  thes<; 
courses.  The  student  is  then  prepared  for  his  own  appre- 
ciation of  the  literary  value  of  the  works  considered  ir 
courses  9 and  10.  Course  5-6  is  designed  for  students  whd 
wish  to  learn  to  use  the  language  of  every-day  life  in  France 

Students  who  major  in  French  should  present  two  en 
trance  units  in  Latin  or  German  and  two  in  French.  Stu 
dents  who  begin  French  in  college  may  major  in  French  bj 
electing  an  additional  course  in  French  in  the  sophomore  o; 
junior  year,  provided  that  the  work  of  the  first  year  is  enj 
tirely  satisfactory  to  the  instructor  in  charge. 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  to  teach  French  shouF 
present  four  entrance  units  in  Latin  and  are  strongly  recom; 
mended  to  take  Spanish,  also  German  or  Latin,  in  college 
Teachers’  courses  in  French  grammar,  phonetics  and  morph 
ology  will  be  given  as  the  need  arises. 

1-2.  Elementary  French.  b hours 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

A careful  study  of  the  elements  of  French  grammar,  composition 
translation,  pronunciation,  dictation. 

3-4.  Intermediate  French.  b hours 

Prerequisite,  French  1-2. 

Reading  of  good  French  authors,  translation,  pronunciation,  syntax 

*Students  intending  to  become  candidates  for  a Ph.  D.  degiee  an, 
reminded  that  a reading  knowledge  of  French  is  required. 
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5-6.  Composition  and  Conversation.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  French  1-2.  This  course  may  not  be  elect- 
id  without  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  prose  composition,  dictation  and  con- 
ersation.  The  texts  used  will  deal  with  every-day  life,  so  that  the  stu- 
ent  may  acquire  a working  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  street,  the 
hop  and  the  home. 

7-8.  Advanced  French.  <5  hours. 

Prerequisite,  French  3-4  or  5-6. 

A continuation  of  course  3-4.  Reading  of  some  of  the  more  difficult 
‘rench  authors. 

9.  The  Classic  Drama.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  French  3-4  or  5-6. 

A study  of  representative  plays  of  the  great  writers  of  the  seven- 
ienth  century,  Corneille,  Racine  and  Moliere. 

10.  The  Modern  Drama.  3 hours. 

This  course  follows  French  9. 

Rapid  reading  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  dramas  of  the  nineteenth 
mtury. 

SPANISH. 

1-2.  Elementary  Spanish.  6 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

I The  elements  of  Spanish  grammar,  composition,  translation,  pronun- 
ation,  dictation. 

3-4.  Advanced  Spanish.  <5  hours. 

Prerequisite,  Spanish  1-2. 

Reading  of  modern  Spanish  authors,  syntax,  pronunciation,  dictation. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 

Lecture  Room:  Burnham  Hall,  A.  2. 

These  courses  are  not  open  to  freshmen. 

1.  [Principles  of  Economics.]  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  history  1 and  2.  Open  to  sophomores, 
mitted  in  1916-17. 

2.  [Money  and  Banking.]  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  social  science  1.  Omitted  in  1916-17. 
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3.  Introduction  to  Political  Science.  3 hours  j 

Prerequisite,  history  1 and  2. 

4.  Municipal  Government.  3 hours 

Prerequisite,  history  1 and  2. 

5.  [Sociology  and  Social  Problems.]  3 hours 

Prerequisite,  history  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. Omitted  in  1916-17. 

6.  [Criminology.]  3 hours 

Prerequisite,  social  science  5.  Omitted  in  1916-17. 

7.  Social  Evolution.  3 hours 


Prerequisite,  history  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors  anc 
seniors. 

8.  Immigration. 

Prerequisite,  social  science  7. 

9.  Constitutional  Law. 

Prerequisite,  social  science  3. 

10.  Comparative  Government, 

(Identical  with  History  8.) 


SURVEYING. 

Lecture  Room : Pearsons  Hall , 1.  8. 

1-2.  General  Surveying.  4 hours 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  sophomores.  Required  of  al 
pre-engineering  students  not  preparing  for  chemical  engi 
neering. 

This  course  includes  practical  work  in  land  surveying,  road  grading  i 
establishment  of  line,  map  making,  map  reading  and  topographical  sui  , 
veying.  Instruction  is  given  concerning  the  structure,  adjustment,  us<i 
and  care  of  instruments,  including  transits,  compasses  and  levels.  Mem  J 
bers  of  the  class  have  access  to  the  excellent  surveying  instruments  which 
are  owned  by  the  college. 

Text  book — Carhart’s  Plane  Surveying. 


3 hours  j 
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3 hours 


? hours 
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EXTENSION  COURSES. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  previously  described,  a series 
pf  Saturday  courses  has  been  organized  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers  who  are  unable  to  attend  college  classes  during  the 
week.  These  classes  meet  with  regular  college  instructors 
or  a period  of  one  hour  on  Saturday,  with  assigned  read- 
ngs  and  study.  The  credit  obtained  varies  from  one  to 
hree  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  course  pursued. 
Thus  far  such  courses  have  been  provided  in  Education  and 
Psychology,  English,  History  and  Social  Sciences. 

More  detailed  information  regarding  these  courses  may 
>e  obtained  by  addressing  Professor  L.  E.  Meador,  Drury 
allege,  Springfield,  Missouri. 
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PART  VI. 

AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS 


SCHOOL  OF  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  TRAINING.! 
CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL. 


f 

SCHOOL  OF  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  TRAINING. 

Faculty.  ? 

James  G.  McMurtry,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

President’s  House,  1136  Benton  Aveni 
President . 


William  Jefferson  Lhamon,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

1331  Benton  Avert 

Dean  and  Professor  of  English  Bible  and  Comparative  Religi). 

< 


Joseph  Henry  George,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D., 

706  South  Florence 

Professor  of  Ethics  and  Religious  Education. 


Str< 


Howard  C.  Taylor,  A.  B„  A.  M.,  Fairbanks  H 

Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology. 


Henry  H.  Armstrong,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1236  Summit  Aven 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek. 


Allen  Bennett  Lambdin, 

Professor  of  Voice. 


Fairbanks  H 


Location  and  Equipment.  The  Bible  school  occup 
commodious  quarters  on  the  first  floor  of  Burnham  Hj 
The  rooms  are  well  adapted  for  their  special  purpose,  am | 
working  library  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  students. 
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Religious  Environment.  Such  delightful  and  helpful  sur- 
roundings for  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth  are  seldom 
met.  The  whole  college  is  pervaded  by  a religious  atmos- 
phere. The  highest  standard  of  Christian  ideals  and  char- 
acter is  steadily  upheld  before  the  student  body. 

Special  Advantages.  The  day  has  come  when  the  church 
must  have  a thoroly  trained  ministry.  Men  of  scholarship 
and  broad  vision  are  needed  to  organize  and  direct  her  forces. 
Such  training  cannot  be  obtained  in  a short  time  and  in  in- 
ferior schools.  In  Drury  not  only  are  there  special  courses 
oo  mg  to  the  ministry,  but  also  many  important  related 
courses  of  instruction  are  accessible. 

„ Admission  and  Enrollment.  Students  attending  the 
school  of  Bible  are  subject  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  students  of  Drury  College.  Students  of  three 
classes  are  admitted:  those  who  are  candidates  for  the  de- 
?ree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  those  who  are  candidates  for  the 
certificate  of  the  school;  and  those  of  mature  judgment  and 
experience  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  Christian  service 
md  who  wish  to  enter  particular  courses  for  which  they  are 
(uahfied.  Students  of  the  third  class  are  admitted  subject 
P the  aPProval  of  the  school  faculty  and  of  the  individual 
nstructors  under  whom  they  desire  to  enroll  They  can 
.owever,  become  candidates  for  the  certificate  of  the  school’ 
end  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  by  complying  with 
e requirements.  All  students  are  advised  to  become  can- 
idates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Students  not 
repared  to  enter  the  college  may  be  admitted  to  the  Train- 
ig  School  of  the  department  of  education  and  also  begin  at 
nee  prescribed  courses  in  the  Bible. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Stu- 
ents  intending  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry  and  wishing 
3 receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Drury  Col- 
■ge  must  present  fifteen  units  for  admission  to  the  college 
nd  should  take  either  the  Bible  major  or  the  philosophy 
iaj°r*  If  the  latter  1S  chosen,  at  least  three  years  of  Bible 
iculd  be  taken  as  elective  work.  Pre-theological  students 
ttisfactorily  completing  the  above  curriculum  in  the  college 
purses  of  instruction  will  be  recommended  for  the  degree 

? Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regu- 
tions  of  the  college. 
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Requirements  for  the  Certificate  of  the  School.  Stu- 
dents desiring  to  receive  a certificate  from  the  School  of  the 
Bible  and  Christian  Training  can  do  so.  upon  the  completion 
of  a minimum  of  sixty-four  hours  of  work  as  outlined  below. 


First  Year. 

New  Testament,  1 and  2 6 

Hebrew  History,  3 and  4 6 

English,  1-2  8 

Psychology,  Ethics  of  Jesus,  8 
Freshman  elective  6 


Total  hours,  34 


Second  Year. 

Life  of  Christ,  6 3 

The  Bible  as  Literature,  7 3 

New  Testament  Intro- 
duction, 10  3 

Rules  of  Interpretation,  9 3 

Comparative  Religion,  8 3 

English,  13  and  14  6 

Homiletics  3 

Theism  3 

Elective  3 

Total  hours,  30 


Students  who  are  candidates  for  a certificate,  if  qualified, 
are  free  to  elect  additional  work  in  the  other  courses  open 
to  members  of  the  school,  as  outlined  under  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  are  referred 
especially  to  those  in  New  Testament  Greek,  Church  His-, 
tory  and  Hebrew. 

i 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Bible.  The  basis  of  the  English  Bible  studies  will  be 
found  in  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  page  68. 

The  studies  begin  with  the  New  Testament,  covering  the  Gospeh 
the  first  semester  and  the  Acts  and  Pauline  Epistles  the  second  semester. 
These  courses  are  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  Old  Testament 
studies  of  the  second  year,  introducing  the  student  to  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  people  and  to  their  law  and  prophecy  and  altar  forms  of  worship 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Savior  and  His  immediate  disciples. 

These  four  courses  are  supplemented  and  greatly  strengthened  b> 
courses  6,  7 and  10. 


Church  History.  Thruout  the  year.  6 hours 

The  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a clear  insight  into  the  develop 
ment  of  the  church,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  first  five  centuries  o 
the  Christian  Era  and  the  last  centuries  beginning  with  the  Protestani 
Reformation. 
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Hebrew.  The  college  offers  two  years  in  Hebrew.  This 
is  a great  advantage  to  candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree  who 
plan  to  go  to  a theological  school,  as  careful  elections  in 
college  may  save  a year  in  completing  both  courses. 


Homiletics.  First  semester.  ^ hours 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  theory  of  preaching,  the  ma- 
terials of  preaching,  the  construction  of  sermons,  pulpit  style,  method  of 
sermon  preparation  and  delivery,  the  conduct  of  public  worship,  practical 
analysis  and  criticism  of  sermons. 


History  of  Preaching.  Second  semester.  j hours. 

A study  of  the  great  preachers  of  the  Old  Testament ; the  methods  of 
preaching  followed  by  Jesus  Christ  and  His  apostles;  the  place  of  preach- 
ing in  the  Christian  church;  a critical  examination  of  the  modern  pulpit. 

New  Testament  Greek.  A course  in  New  Testament 
Greek,  with  Harper  and  Weidner’s  Inductive  Method  as  a 
text-book,  will  be  given,  by  special  arrangement,  for  stu- 
dents who  have  no  classic  Greek. 


Students  are  advised,  however,  to  complete  one  or,  if 
possible,  two  years  of  classic  Greek  before  taking  New  Tes- 
tament Greek.  For  students  who  have  completed  Greek  1- 2 
in  the  college  department  of  Greek,  or  its  equivalent,  two 

years  work  in  the  New  Testament  is  offered  (Greek  13-14 
and  15-16.) 


Philosophy.  Three  courses  offered  in  the  department 
ot  philosophy  are  of  especial  interest  to  ministerial  students, 
namely:  psychology,  ethics  and  theism.  Each  is  a one- 
semester  course.  Other  courses  are  of  great  value  and  may 
be  elected. 

Public  Speaking.  Thruout  the  year.  ^ hours. 


Ministerial  students  are  advised  to  avail  themselves  of  the  special 
advantages  offered  by  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking.  This  course 
ea  s directly  with  the  delivery  of  sermons  and  other  addresses  peculiar 
e ministry;  reading  of  the  Bible,  hymn  book  and  liturgy;  conduct- 
ing religious  meetings. 


Religious  Pedagogy.  Second  semester.  j hours. 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1. 

and  COUrSr  ^ an  exp°5ition  of  Principles  of  modern  pedagogy 

and  of  their  application  to  the  teachings  of  morals  and  the  Bible.  While 
buHdmg  on  scientific  theory,  the  concrete  problems  of  Sunday  School 
work  receive  due  consideration. 
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Vocal  Music.  The  Conservatory  of  Music  offers  a course 
in  sacred  music.  An  extra  fee  is  charged  for  this  at  the  usua 
rates  for  class  instruction. 

This  course  includes  the  fundamental  principles  of  selection  of  musit 
for  religious  services,  voice  building,  the  reading  and  singing  of  the  grea 
hymns  of  the  church  and  the  directing  of  church  choirs. 


i 

i 


f 
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CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Faculty. 

James  G.  McMurtry,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Presidents  House,  1136  Benton  Avenue. 
President. 

Rudolf  Wertime,  1320  North  Jefferson  Street. 

Dean  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Professor  of  Piano, 
Organ  and  Theory. 

Allen  Bennett  Lambdin,  Fairbanks  Hall. 

Professor  of  Voice. 

Andre  Polah,  1001  North  Jefferson  Street. 

Professor  of  Violin  and  Director  of  College  Orchestra. 

Nell  E.  Ross,  630  South  Street. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Piano. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

History.  The  Drury  Conservatory  of  Music,  founded 
40  years  ago,  was  reorganized  in  January,  1914.  This  has 
been  done  in  such  a way  as  to  make  the  Conservatory  an 
integral  part  of  the  College.  All  bills  are  collected  thru  the 
college  office,  and  the  various  teachers  are  members  of  the 
college  faculty. 

Purpose  and  Management.  The  affinity  existing  be- 
tween literature  and  the  arts  naturally  suggests  the  college 
as  the  place  where  the  two  can  be  studied  side  by  side. 
Drury  Conservatory  then  is  especially  fortunate  in  that  re- 
spect, for  as  the  Conservatory  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Col- 
lege,  its  students  may  enjoy  all  the  social,  religious  and  in- 
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tellectual  advantages  offered  by  the  College.  The  Conserva-j 
tory  of  Music  has  exactly  the  same  purpose  in  teaching  art 
and  in  creating  an  art  atmosphere  as  the  College  has  in  pro* 
mulgating  the  study  of  science  and  literature,  viz:  to  edu- 
cate in  the  most  earnest  and  thoro  manner  without  allowing 
such  an  undertaking  to  become  a mere  commercial  enter- 
prise. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music,  as  organized  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dean  Rudolf  Wertime,  a man  of  exceptional  talent 
and  musical  attainments,  and  a corps  of  competent  artist 
assistants,  offers  most  thoro  and  comprehensive  courses  of 
study  of  practical  and  theoretical  music.  The  requirements 
in  technical  work  demand  a high  degree  of  efficiency  to  be 
employed  in  securing  artistic  effects,  but  not  as  an  objective 
point  in  itself.  Technical  dexterity  without  musical  intelli- 
gence creates  a mere  human  machine.  The  courses  in  all 
branches  from  elementary  to  post  graduate  are  equal  in 
standard  to  similar  courses  given  in  the  best  schools  and 
conservatories  throughout  the  country.  Serious  students, 
whether  prompted  by  a desire  to  fit  themselves  for  pro-| 
fessional  work,  or  studying  music  merely  as  an  element  of; 
culture,  will  find  Drury  Conservatory  able  to  meet  their 
needs. 

Location  and  Equipment.  The  studios  of  the  piano  and; 
theoretical  departments  of  the  conservatory  are  located  ir(j 
Stone  Chapel.  The  practice  rooms,  located  in  the  northerr|| 
annex  to  McCullagh  Cottage,  are  built  with  thirteen-inch 
brick  walls,  deadened  floors  and  double  doors.  All  rooms  | 
are  heated  by  steam  and  furnished  with  fine  upright  pianos. 
Grand  pianos  are  placed  in  Stone  Chapel  and  McCullagh  Cot- 
tage for  use  at  recitals  and  other  entertainments. 

The  $7,000  organ,  built  in  Stone  Chapel  by  the  firm  of 
Lyon  & Healy  of  Chicago,  is  the  largest  and  finest  in  South- 1 
west  Missouri  and  is  not  excelled  by  any  organ  of  its  size , 
in  the  country.  It  has  three  manuals  and  pedals,  1,383  pipes,; 
26  speaking  stops,  13  couplers,  21  pistons  and  accessories,* 
making  a total  of  60  stops  as  ordinarily  computed.  The| 
organ  is  used  for  lessons  and  recitals,  and  a limited  amount! 
of  practice  by  advanced  students  will  be  allowed. 
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k :Jhe  iV°Cal  department  of  the  conservatory  occupies  the 
building  known  as  the  Studio.  Ample  space  is  provided  for 

lesson  and  practice  rooms,  heated  by  steam  from  the  central 
heating  pj^t.  The  building  also  contains  the  rehearsal  hall 
ot  the  Glee  Clubs  and  Vesper  Choir. 

The  studio  for  violin  is  in  Fairbanks  Hall. 

College  Credit.  A maximum  of  eighteen,  with  a mini- 
mum of  four,  semester  hours  of  musical  work  of  college 
grade,  not  more  than  four  of  which  are  in  piano,  organ,  violin 
and  voice  single  or  combined,  will  be  credited,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  conservatory  faculty,  in  partial  ful- 
. men  o the  one  hundred  twenty-four  semester  hours 
requisite  for  graduation  in  all  college  courses. 

Degree.  An  announcement  of  unusual  interest  to  stu- 
dents  of  music  in  the  Southwest  is  to  be  found  in  the  action 
r tlle  B°ard  of  Trustees  in  June,  1914,  when  it  was  decided 
m offer  courses  in  the  Conservatory  leading  to  the  degree  of 
3achelor  of  Music  (B.  Mus.).  Candidates  for  this  degree 
nust  present  fifteen  units  of  secondary  school  work— the 
quivalent  of  an  accredited  high  school  course— for  admis- 

&OI!e  °,r  tWO  UnitsJ  of  which  may  be  in  music  of  academic 
, ade,  to  be  accepted  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
ean  o the  Conservatory.  Further  musical  work  pre- 
equisite  to  the  work  as  outlined  by  this  committee  for  the 
reshman  year  of  Piano,  Organ,  Voice  or  Violin,  must  have 
en  done,  else  the  course  cannot  be  completed  in  four 
ears,  e.  g.,  giades  1,  2,  3 and  4 are  prerequisite  to  the  fresh- 
en year  course  outlined  for  the  degree  in  Piano. 

Ljsl  tCo°U6riSeS  leadinS  to  this  d^ree  are  given  in  detail  on 


Certificate.  Students  who  cannot  present  the  fifteen 
ts  for  entrance,  or  who  do  not  care  for  the  degree,  will  be 

en  s and"  T f6  ConservatolV  in  any  of  the  depart- 

ed or’  heretofore:  on  the  completion  of  an  instru- 
ental  or  vocal  course,  with  harmony,  theory,  ensemble,  etc 
y be  granted  the  certificate  of  the  Conservatory. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  offers  courses  of  instructio 
in  the  following  departments: 


Piano.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Conservatory  to  employ 
uniform  system  of  teaching  this  instrument.  Detailed  info 
mation  as  to  the  exact  course  of  studies  to  be  used  for  eai 
grade  is  not  easy  to  give,  since  the  course  m this  depar 
ment  is  intended  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  each  puf 
with  the  idea  of  furnishing  a thoro  training  in  the  classic 
pianoforte  literature,  supplemented  by  the  best  compositio, 
of  the  romantic  and  modern  schools. 

It  will  also  be  the  aim  of  the  conservatory  to  have  f 
pupil  cover  as  much  ground  as  possible  in  the  study  of  t 
pianoforte  literature,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  studi 
will  be  made  of  the  difficult  parts  of  concert  pieces.  Ihe 
studies  will  be  substituted  for  the  purely  mechanical  ex' 
cises  of  Czerny,  Cramer,  Moscheles,  etc.  In  this  way  f 
student  will  acquire  a larger  repertoire  for  concert  use  a< 
also  a broader  musical  education.  While  the  acquirement^ 
finger  dexterity  is  necessary,  the  value  and  importance 
the  mental  training  obtained  from  this  method  cannot  be  t 
strongly  emphasized. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  want  some  general  outli 
of  the  work  in  this  department  the  following  may  be  of  s j 
vice  to  them. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

Studies:  Emery’s  foundation  studies,  Lynes’  advan^ 

ment  studies,  Kunz,  Canons,  A.  Schmitt’s  preparatory  exj 
cises,  Bach’s  little  preludes  and  fugues,  Gurlitt  s op. 
sonatinas  by  Clementi,  Kuhlen,  Gurlitt,  Reinecke,  etc. 


Pianoforte. 

Organ. 

Voice. 

Violin. 

Sight  Reading. 
Sight  Singing. 
Ensemble. 


History  of  Music. 
Harmony. 

Theory. 

Counterpoint. 

Canon,  Fugue  and  Free 


Composition. 
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ComP°sitions:  Gurlitt,  Hackh,  Biedermann,  Rohde, 

Kullak  von  Wilm,  Volkmann,  Schumann,  Jensen,  Reinhold, 
Klein,  Scharwenka,  etc. 


INTERMEDIATE  GRADES. 

Studies:  Hanon,  Heller,  The  Little  Pischna,  Jensen, 

Pachers  octave  exercises,  Handel's  easy  pieces,  Bach’s  2 
part  inventions,  sonatas  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Scarlatti,  Low’s 
octave  exercises,  Pischna-Wolff,  sonatas  by  Beethoven 
Clementi,  Bach  s 3 part  inventions. 

Compositions:  Beethoven,  Heller,  Grieg,  Theo.  Kirch- 
nen,  Jensen,  Hofmann,  Merkel,  von  Wilm,  Haydn,  Mozart 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Chopin,  Schuett,  Mendelssohn,  Mosz- 
kowski,  X.  Scharwenka,  Phillip  Scharwenka,  Henselt,  Rhein- 
berger,  Rubinstein,  etc. 

ADVANCED  GRADES. 

The  work  of  the  advanced  grades  will  be  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  Dean  Wertime,  a concert  artist  himself 
' Tare  ablllty-  Besides  the  compositions  used  in  the  Inter- 
mediate grades,  the  following  composers  will  be  studied- 
iach,  Hsendel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Weber 
enselt,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Rubinstein,’ 
rahms,  Grieg,  Raff,  Debussy,  Saint-Saens,  Moszkowski 
ichuett,  Liadow,  Sapellinkoff,  Rachmaninoff,  Sgambati  Jen- 
en  von  Wilm,  Neupert,  Sinding,  Nevin,  Reinecke,  Gruen- 
eld,  Leschetizky,  Friml,  Poldini. 

_ 

Organ.  The  courses  of  instruction  for  the  organ  will  be 
umlar  m thoroness  to  those  given  for  the  piano.  Rit- 
-r  s Practical  Course  of  Instructions  for  Organ  Playing  will 

7 .1  lS  af°undation  f°r  the  PolyPhonic  style  of  playing 

illowed  by  Schneider’s  Studies,  op.  67  and  48  for  pedal  pran- 
ce works  by  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Merkel,  Rheinberger 
uilmant  and  arrangements  by  the  best  artists.  The  stu- 
ant  s knowledge  of  harmony  and  modulation  will  be  put  to  a 
^actical  test  in  the  improvisation  of  preludes,  interludes,  etc. 

Harmony,  Theory/Etc.  Complete  courses  are  given  in 
armony,  Theory,  Counterpoint,  Musical  Form  and  Analy- 
A and  History  of  Music.  For  detailed  information  regard- 
g these  courses,  see  pages  97  and  98  of  this  catalog 
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Voice.  The  process  of  training  a voice  is  not  purely  phy- j 
sical,  as  a great  many  persons  are  led  to  believe.  One  may  ; 
be  thoroly  familiar  with  the  construction  and  action  of  the: 
vocal  organ,  yet  unable  to  produce  a single  pure  tone.  A 
scientific  knowledge,  altho  to  a certain  degree  essential,  will  I 
come  no  nearer  producing  a singer  than  the  knowledge  of 
piano  building  will  to  producing  a pianist. 

Mental  training  is  by  far  the  essential  of  voice  training, 
as  tone  production  is  purely  a product  of  the  mental  and  not 
the  physical.  It  will  be  the  purpose  and  aim  of  this  depart- 
ment to  study  the  mentality  of  the  student,  his  tastes  and 
inclinations,  together  with  his  appreciation  of  the  best  in 
music.  God  gives  the  voice,  but  only  thru  the  development 
of  a refined  taste,  a sensitive  ear  and  a knowledge  of  the 
few  fundamentals  of  voice  production  will  one  ever  be  able 
to  give  real,  true  genuine  pleasure  to  others  by  means  ot 
that  gift. 

The  aim  of  the  department  will  be  to  fit  pupils  for  sum 
cess  in  church,  concert  and  oratorio  work,  as  well  as  teacE 
ing.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  first  twc 
mentioned. 

While  for  the  study  of  the  piano  it  is  possible  to  give 
graded  courses  fairly  distinct  from  one  another,  the  courses 
of  study  to  be  followed  in  the  culture  of  the  voice  do  no 
admit  an  attempt  to  classify  the  teaching  material  into  so; 
called  grades.  The  general  outline  of  the  work  followed  ac< 
cording  to  the  diversified  need  of  the  different  pupils  is  a 
follows: 


First  Year.  Simple  exercises  in  the  correct  placing  o 
tone,  breathing.  Simple  songs  in  English  by  modern  com 
posers. 

Second  Year.  Technique,  scales,  voice  building  exer 
cises  suited  to  the  need  of  the  student.  Songs  in  English 


Italian,  and  German. 

Third  Year.  Vocalises,  Panofka  and  Concone,  techm 
que.  Songs  of  moderate  difficulty  in  English,  Italian,  am 


German.  Ensemble;  duets,  trios,  and  quartettes. 

Fourth  Year.  Advanced  vocalises,  Conconi,  Lamperti 
Bona,  etc.  Arias  from  various  operas  and  oratorios,  scene 
from  the  different  operas  including  ensemble.  Prcparatio. 
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for  recital  and  public  appearances.  Songs  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty. 

Violin.  One  of  the  essential  requirements  for  the  violin 
student  especially  is  a good  and  reliable  ear,  for  the  violinist 
las  to  form  the  tone  which  the  pianist,  for  instance,  finds 
■eady  on  the  keyboard.  The  success  of  the  violin  player 
lepends  upon  patience.  Talent  alone  cannot  give  gratifying 
-nd  fruitful  results. 


he  method  employed  in  the  department  is  the  Belgian- 
‘ rench  method,  and  those  desiring  to  prepare  for  a concert 
eaching  or  orchestral  career  will  be  trained  according  to 
he  best  tradition  of  the  Belgian-French  school 


The  department  will  provide  instruction  for  undergradu- 
te,  certificate  and  post  graduate  students.  The  certificate 
ourse  will  lead  to  a certificate  of  the  department.  Further 
penalizing  in  violin  with  the  completion  of  the  outlined 
ourse  will  be  necessary  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 


Preparatory  Department. 

Violin  methods  by  Ries,  de  Beriot. 
Studies  by  Hofmann,  Wohlfahrt,  Sevcik. 
Easy  solos  and  duets. 


Intermediate  Department. 

Violin  method  by  de  Beriot. 

Gradus  ad  Parnassum  by  Sauret 

SC. Dancla- Kays"’ 

Solos  by  Rieding,  Singelee,  Thome,  Drdla,  Dancla 
^Easy  concertos  by  Rieding,  Huber,  Portnoff,  Seitz,  Ort- 


Certificate  Class. 

! Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  Sauret. 

Studies  by  Kreutzer,  Fiorillo,  Rode,  Rovelli. 

Solos  by  Alard,  de  Beriot,  Beethoven,  David  Hauser 
Wt,  Raff,  Rode,  Svendsen.  ’ ’ 

Concertos  by  Accolay,  Bach,  de  Beriot,  Kreutzer,  Mo- 
- 1,  Nardini,  Rode,  Stamitz,  Tartini,  Viotti,  Vivaldi. 
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Post  Graduate  Course. 

Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  Sauret. 

Studies  by  Alard,  Dancla,  David,  Gavinies,  Minkous, 

Spohr,  Wieniawski.  | 

Solos  by  Alard,  Bach,  Bazzini,  Corelli,  David,  Dvorak,! 
Ernst,  Galkin,  Hubay,  Tartini,  Ries,  Vieuxtemps,  Wieniawski, 

Wilhelmj.  I 

Concertos  by  Bach,  Bazzini,  Beethoven,  Bruch,  David, 

Godard,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn. 

Artists  Course. 

Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  Sauret,  Parts  4-5. 

Studies  by  Ernst,  Paganini,  Sauret,  Vieuxtemps 

Wieniawski. 

Solos  by  Alard,  Bach,  Bazzini,  David,  Ernst,  Leonard 
Marchot,  Paganini,  Sarasate,  Sauret,  Saint-Saens,  Vieux- 
temps, Wieniawski,  Zarzycki.  , 

Concertos  by  Bruch,  Brahms,  Ernst,  Paganini,  Spohr, 
Saint-Saens,  Tschaikowski,  Vieuxtemps,  Wieniawski. 

Study  of  interpretation  according  to  the  principles  o 
Mathis  Lussy. 

Viola.  Advanced  violin  players  wishing  to  devote  them 
selves  to  orchestral  work  or  to  chamber  music  are  advise^ 
to  study  the  viola,  which  in  a professional  career  is  of  grea; 
help,  as  good  viola  players  are  scarce  and  much  sought  io\ 

Violincello.  For  the  present  the  violincello  is  affiliate, 
with  the  violin  department  and  is  under  the  direction  of  tH 
professor  of  violin. 

Ensemble  Playing.  A course  affording  abundant  oppor 
tunity  for  the  playing  of  strong  quartettes,  duos,  trios,  etc 
with  piano,  ranging  from  simple  compositions  to  master 
works  of  the  classical  and  modern  schools,  thus  laying  ti 
foundation  for  a broad  intelligent  style. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Examinations.  Examinations  in  theoretical  studies  ar 
taken  at  the  end  of  each  semester,  final  examinations  at  thj 
end  of  the  course,  comprising  the  whole  subject  studie<| 
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Students,  candidates  for  graduation,  must  receive  not  less 

I than  70  per  cent.  All  examinations  are  written. 

Public  performance  at  recitals  and  graduation  will  be 
considered  sufficient  examination  in  piano,  organ,  voice  and 

violin. 

Student  Recitals.  Recitals  are  given  at  intervals  during 
the  year,  in  which  students  are  required  to  take  part  when 
requested.  They  are  also  given  by  members  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  at  the  time  of  the  annual  commencement.  The 
purpose  of  these  recitals  is  to  enable  pupils  to  perform  in 
public  with  confidence.  Students  are  not  allowed  to  per- 
form in  public  or  give  instruction  without  having  obtained 
permission  from  the  faculty  of  the  Conservatory. 

Faculty  Recitals.  Not  less  important  than  class-room 
instruction  is  the  opportunity  of  hearing  good  music  ren- 
dered by  artists  of  superior  ability.  To  afford  students  this 
opportunity,  a regular  series  of  recitals  is  given  each  semes- 
ter by  members  of  the  faculty.  Drury  Conservatory  is  es- 
pecially fortunate  in  this  particular,  since  several  of  her  fac- 
ulty are  prominent  artists  on  the  concert  platform  of  America. 

Artist  Recitals.  Opportunity  is  presented  at  intervals  to 
hear  music  rendered  by  artists  of  renown.  Attendance  at 
these  recitals  should  be  regarded  as  a necessary  part  of  mu- 
sical education. 

College  Glee  Club.  There  are  two  glee  clubs,  one  for 
men  and  one  for  women,  which  offer  valuable  training  to  the 
students  of  the  college.  During  the  year  1915-16  both  clubs 
took  trips  to  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  Southwest. 

Church  Choirs.  Those  who  are  sufficiently  advanced 
may  join  one  of  the  church  choirs  and  thus  become  familiar 
■with  the  best  in  church  music. 

Vesper  Choir.  Music  for  the  Sunday  afternoon  vesper 
services  in  Stone  Chapel  is  furnished  by  a choir  of  about 
sixty  voices  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of  voice 
Two  hours  of  college  credit  are  given  for  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  one  year’s  service  in  this  choir. 

Affiliation  With  the  College.  As  the  conservatory  is  one 
ff  the  departments  of  the  college,  students  have  also  the 
advantage  of  the  best  instruction  in  language,  literature  and 
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science.  Special  students  are  requested  to  take  one  or  more 
literary  studies  in  connection  with  their  musical  work. 

Library  Facilities.  Pupils  have  the  use  of  the  college 
library.  The  principal  music  journals  are  kept  on  file. 

Teacher’s  Bureau.  Every  year  requests  come  to  the 
Conservatory  to  furnish  teachers  for  churches,  schools  ane 
conservatories.  The  College  has  a fine  teacher  s bureau  es 
tablished,  which  is  now  affiliated  with  the  Conservatory  as 
well.  Those  competent  to  fill  positions  will  be  assisted  it 
securing  them. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

Beginning  with  June,  1916,  Drury  College  will  again  oper 
its  Summer  School.  Courses  will  be  provided  to  meet  thr 
needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  those  deficient  in  certaii 
entrance  units  who  wish  to  remove  such  deficiencies  prio|  j 
to  entering  in  the  following  September;  students  enrolled 
during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  who  have  fallen  behini 
and  wish  to  bring  up  their  work,  or  ambitious  students  whd 
wish  to  shorten  the  period  of  residence  required  for  graduaj 
tion ; and  teachers  and  school  officials  who  have  not  had  th, 
opportunity  of  taking  college  work  during  the  school  ye^ 
who  wish  to  take  work  leading  to  a college  degree  or  count; 
ing  toward  a state  certificate. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  all  the  regular  department 
of  study  listed  in  the  regular  college  catalog,  besides  specuj 
work  in  Agriculture,  Domestic  Science  and  Manual  Trair 
ing.  Classes  will  be  taught  by  members  of  the  college  fac 
ulty,  assisted  by  successful  teachers  from  other  institution. 

For  the  completion  of  a single  course  that  counts  tc 
ward  a college  degree,  two  and  one-half  hours  of  colleg 
credit  will  be  given;  for  the  completion  of  a double  cours< 
five  hours.  Not  more  than  ten  hours  of  college  credit  ma 
be  obtained  in  any  one  summer  session. 

In  1916  the  Summer  School  will  open  on  June  12  anj 
close  on  August  4. 

For  farther  detailed  information  regarding  the  Sununc 
School,  address  Professor  B.  F.  Finkel,  Director  of  th 
Summer  School,  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Missouri. 
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PART  VII. 


STUDENTS  1915-16 


COMMENCEMENT,  1915. 
Departmental  Honors. 


Irene  Margaret  Bowen,  English , Latin. 


Mabel  Olive  Gorman,  English. 

Gerardine  May  Knotter,  English , German , 
Clara  Lois  Lhanion,  Chemistry. 

Frances  Marie  McCanse,  English , Greek. 
Nina  McCanse,  German. 

Katherine  McComb,  German. 

Horace  Albert  Scott,  Chemistry. 

Lochie  Elizabeth  Sperry,  English,  German. 
Thora  Lyndall  Strain,  English,  History. 
Ruth  Rutledge  Wilson,  English. 


Honorable  Mention. 


Seniors. 


Freshmen. 


Louise  Boehmer, 
Eleanor  Gideon. 


Juniors. 


rland  Kay  Armstrong. 


Martha  Louise  Wright. 


Prizes. 


R.  E.  Goode  Greek  Prize. 


Frances  Josephine  Mitchell,  *1 7. 

H.  M.  Hooker  Medal. 

Clerin  Zumwalt,  ’15. 
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CANDIDATES  FOR  DEGREES. 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 


Chemistry  Major. 

Oscar  Theodore  Coffelt. 
Clara  Lois  Lhamon 
( summa  cum  laude). 
Chester  Arthur  Marr. 
Eugene  Clarence  Marr. 

English  Major. 

Irene  Margaret  Bowen 
( summa  cum  laude). 
(Second  Honor) 

Mabel  Elizabeth  Cross. 
Harry  Wilks  Fulbright. 
Mabel  Olive  Gorman 
( magna  cum  laude). 
Gerardine  May  Knotter 
( summa  cum  laude). 
(First  Honor) 

Frances  Marie  McCanse 
( magna  cum  laude). 
Nina  McCanse 

(magna  cum  laude). 
Katherine  McComb 
(magna  cum  laude). 
Lochie  Elizabeth  Sperry 
(magna  cum  laude). 
Mabel  Lillie  Wadlow. 
Agatha  Watson. 

Nancy  Bertha  Wells. 

French  Major. 

Ruth  June  Minard 
(cum  laude). 

Clara  Elvina,  Pitt. 

Geology  Major. 

Emmett  Lee  Arnold. 
Horace  Albert  Scott 
(magna  cum  laude). 


German  Major. 

Marion  Davis. 

Kate  Vance  Short 
(magna  cum  laude). 
Norma  Thompson. 

Esther  Lorene  Vallette. 

Greek  Major. 

Frederick  William  Chambcrs; 

History  Major. 

Stanley  Don  Campbell. 
Finley  Elbert  Crank. 

Eli  Christopher  Foster. 
Lester  Howard  Hughes. 
Joseph  Thaddeus  Law. 
Fannie  Elizabeth  Porterfield 
Opal  Rhamy. 

Lola  Robertson. 

Thora  Lyndall  Strain 
(magna  cum  laude). 
Emily  Thompson 
(magna  cum  laude). 

Ruth  Rutledge  Wilson  | 
(magna  cum  laude). 

Latin  Major. 

Robert  Lee  Davidson, % Jr. 

Mathematics  Major. 

Bruce  Joseph  Brown. 
Wallace  Homer  Case. 
Arthur  Cohn  Marx. 

Harry  Eugene  Ratliff. 
William  Edward  Thompsc 
(magna  cum  laude). 

Philosophy  Major. 

Clerin  Zumwalt 

(magna  cum  laude). 
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Bachelor  of  Science. 

Education  Major.  Pre-Medical  Major. 

Lyda  Grace  Cannady.  Eleonora  Sophia  Boehmer 

( magna  cum  laude). 

Master  of  Arts. 

Dorothy  Lois  VanDyke,  A.  B.,  Drury,  1914. 

Major , Biology. 

'hesis,  “The  Ovary  and  Embryo  Sac  of  Smilax  Herbacea.” 

Master  of  Science. 

Eugene  Clarence  Marr,  A.  B.,  Drury,  1915. 

Major , Chemistry. 

bests,  “A  Study  of  Soil  Composition  in  Relation  to  Straw- 
berry Culture.” 

S.  M.  McClure,  B.  S.,  Drury,  1914. 

Major,  Chemistry. 

Thesis,  A Study  of  Stream  Contamination.” 

Master  of  Arts.  {Honorary) . 

Arthur  Maurice  Hull,  A.  B. 

Doctor  of  Divinity.  {Honorary) . 

Rev.  A.  H.  Armstrong. 

Rev.  C.  T.  Erikson. 


COLLEGE. 


Graduate  Students. 


ary  Davis,  A.  B.,  University  of  Missouri, 
izabeth  Faulkner, 

Springfield 

A.  B.,  University  of  Missouri. 
|dmila  Angela  Nerud, 

Springfield. 

A.  B.,  Drury  College. 

Springfield. 

( ace  Barclay  Skinner, 

A.  B.,  Drury  College. 

Springfield. 

!»ry  Adams  Wood,  A.  B.,  Drury  College. 

Springfield. 
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Seniors. 


NAME. 

Inez  Willey  Adams, 

Delta  Armstrong, 

Orland  Kay  Armstrong, 

Mary  Zella  Bear, 

Ruth  Keturah  Beasley, 
Margaret  Bishop, 

Bess  Edgar  Bowen, 

Hugh  Claypool, 

Myrtle  Elsie  Davis, 

Nell  L.  Diemer, 

Kenneth  Bryson  Elliott, 

John  Williamson  Garrett, 
John  Marion  Goad, 

Helen  Louise  Gorton, 

Grace  Gresham, 

William  Elmo  Hartley, 
Georgie  Gladys  Hendrickson, 
Jacob  Hirning, 

Mary  Jane  Hopkins, 

Eleanor  Bonde  Humphreys, 
Carolyn  Mertella  Ives, 

Marguerite  Langdon  Jackson, 
Grover  Tatum  Laurance, 
James  Roscoe  Martin, 

Inez  Gertrude  Mathes, 

Otho  Robert  McAtee, 
Charline  McCanse, 

William  Lionel  McClure, 
Mary  Alice  McCune, 

Irving  Chris  Neale, 

Georgia  Emily  Rollins, 

Irl  Roper, 

James  Edward  Ruffin, 

Errett  C.  Sechler, 

Fred  Dewitt  Shelton, 

Frances  Helen  Shriver, 


HOME  ADDRESS.  SPRINGFIELD  ADDRE 


Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Iberia, 

Cassville, 

Pennsboro, 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Springfield, 

Billings, 

Springfield, 

Lebanon, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 


759  W.  Eli 
1914  N.  Jefferso 
1914  N.  Jefferso 
McCullag 
McCullag 
1000  E.  El 
McCullag 
600  E.  Grar 
842  Myrt 
R.  F.  D.  No. 
K.  A.  Hou 
1203  Pickwii 
1109  N.  Ma 
629  W.  Wain! 
920  McCai 
1317  Bent* 
1865  N.  Gra 
716  Robbers 
470  S.  Mi 
947  Si  Jeffers 


Los  Angeles,  Cal., 

1500  N.  Jeffers 


Neosho, 

Ritchey, 

Springfield, 

Galena, 

Springfield, 

Mount  Vernon 


McCulla| 
Fairbar 
417  WinfL 
McCulH 
755  E.  Webs 
500  E.  E 


Lawton,  Okla.,  K.  A.  Hoi 
Joplin,  McCulla 

Fort  Smith,  Ark., 

Obelisk  Ho^ 


Dixon, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Marshfield, 

Phi  Alpha  Sigma  Ho 
Mount  Vernon,  McCull: 


McCulki 
817  Lomb; 
2115  L}j 
321  Nicbl 
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NAME. 

Bernice  Smith, 

Carol  Taber, 

Demetrius  N.  Theodore, 
Joseph  King  Vivion, 

Ora  Jewell  Walton, 

John  Turner  White,  Jr., 
Dorothy  Levena  Woodson, 


HOME  ADDRESS.  SPRINGFIELD  ADDRESS. 

Springfield,  304  E.  Center. 

Springfield,  1500  N.  Jefferson. 
Dessylla,  Greece,  Fairbanks. 
Springfield,  727  Monroe. 

Springfield,  545  E.  Walnut. 
Springfield,  713  Pickwick. 

Springfield,  940  W.  Walnut. 


Juniors. 


Florence  Olga  Adams, 

Emma  Ada y Baldwin, 

Walter  Scott  Barlow, 

Will  Beiderlinden, 

Ralph  June  Brooks, 

Mrs.  Floy  Thompson  Burgess, 
Herschel  Fletcher  Case, 

dilma  Davies, 

darold  Davis  Derry, 

Darmelee  Fairchild  Drury, 
shades  A.  Earsom, 

-acey  A.  Eastburn, 

valph  Waddell  Emerson, 
dary  Rhea  Gaither, 

Valter  Northrup  George, 

'Ois  Gresham, 
alph  Warren  Hoffman, 
atherine  Chadwick  Kilham, 
tella  Langford, 
ylvia  Dorothea  Leonard, 
lorence  Hall  AdcLaughlin, 
rven  Patterson  Matthews, 
affy  Wadsworth  Merritt, 
ranees  Josephine  Mitchell, 
uth  Winifred  Moore, 
ernice  Helen  Murrell, 
oscoe  Paul  O’Bannon, 

Idine  Patterson, 


759  W.  Elm. 
1135  Benton. 
984  Robberson. 
462  Mt.  Vernon. 
Fairbanks. 
735  S.  Main. 


Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Lebanon, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Marshfield, 

Phi  Alpha  Sigma  House. 
Springfield, 

Kearney  and  Franklin. 
Republic,  Fairbanks. 

Nichols,  Nichols. 

Butler,  801  S.  Florence. 

Rich  Hill, 

607  S.  Nat.  Boulevard. 
Springfield,  2315  N.  Campbell. 
Blackwell,  Okla.,  AdcCullagh. 


Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield 

Springfield, 

Joplin, 

Bolivar, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Cuba, 

Springfield, 

Neosho, 

Buffalo, 

Springfield., 


706  S.  Florence. 
920  McCann. 
530  W.  Scott. 
1245  Washington. 
1364  Benton. 

McCullagh. 
728  N.  Main. 

945  Grant. 
937  Benton. 
McCullagh. 
1437  E.  Walnut. 
AdcCullagh. 
K.  A.  House. 
1000  E.  Elm. 
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NAME. 

Abial  Richmond  Pierce, 
Walter  Rogers  Primm, 
Corbett  Ramsey, 

Braxton  Leslie  Roberts, 
Marzelle  Rose, 

Julian  Woemes  Schmid, 

Earl  T.  Sechler, 

Hazel  Algretta  Seddon, 
Clifford  Alois  Shinkle, 

Lois  Emma  Skinker, 

Joseph  Raymond  Teed, 

Marie  Thompson, 

Gladys  Townsend, 

Helen  Appaline  Walker, 
Jessie  Mildred  Wasson, 
William  Lester  Weiss, 

Katherine  Valeria  Whitworth, 

Raymond  D.  Williams, 


HOME  ADDRESS. 


SPRINGFIELD  ADDRES 


Springfield, 
Springfield,  215 
Monett, 
Marshfield, 
Purdy, 

Sedalia, 
Buffalo, 
Springfield, 


636  Colleg 
E.  Mt.  Verno 
837  Lombar 
Fairbank 
McCullag 
K.  A.  Hous 
530  Sco 
985  S.  Fremoi 


Mountain  Grove, 

Obelisk  Horn 


1850  N.  Ma 
1430  Nat.  Bh 
622  S.  Florenj 
464  S.  Ma 
816  Sta, 
1320  Sumtr 
1640  Washingt 
McCulla| 


Bolivar, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Webb  City, 

Aurora, 

Phi  Alpha  Sigma  Hou 


c 

Sophomores. 


Irene  Anderson, 

Frank  True  Armstrong, 
Pauline  Beasley, 

Amanuel  J.  Bolles, 
Marjorie  T.  Borah, 
Louise  Bryant, 

Boyd  Francis  Carroll, 
Iris  M.  Chamberlain, 
Henry  Clay  Clark, 
Patrick  C.  Claypool, 
James  Raymond  Clouse, 
Mary  Alice  Cochrane, 
Julia  Grace  Colvin, 

Merle  M.  Coon, 

W.  Carmel  Cope, 

Gene  Davis, 

Bruce  Decker, 


Springfield,  752  S.  Gra 

Sedalia,  Fairbar: 

Springfield,  1397  N.  Camph 
Springfield,  2028  Rams? 

Springfield,  866  N.  Jeffersi 
Rogers,  Ark.,  McCulla 

Sedalia,  K.  A.  Hoi 

Springfield,  1422  Robbers 
Lebanon,  Fairbar 

Springfield,  600  E.  Gra 

Mountain  Grove,  Fairbai 
Springfield,  1850  N.  Mi 

Bronson,  Kan., 

943  N.  Jeffers  I 
Republic,  McCulU 

Marionville,  Obelisk  Ho 
Springfield,  708  Mon 

Springfield,  1220  C 
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NAME. 

Conrad  Constantine  Edmonds, 
Lucile  Finkel, 

Louise  Foster, 

Genevieve  Garrett, 

Helen  Gibson, 

Eleanor  Gideon, 
kary  Hall, 

Alberta  Adeline  Harris, 

"red  Derth  Hays, 

Tank  Hinckley  Hedges, 
dargaret  Hill, 

Emily  Alice  Huff, 

Helen  Edith  Huntington, 
dton  M.  Hyder, 
ohn  Ivan  Irwin, 
lyde  D.  Kennedy, 
dizabeth  Lillian  Kump, 
laude  Kump, 
redrick  Parker  Lippman, 
tenry  Little,  Jr., 
aymond  Lester  Mathes, 
lary  Olivia  Matthews, 

Heene  McClure, 
harles  McKnolly, 


HOME  ADDRESS.  SPRINGFIELD  ADDRESS. 

Springfield,  1219  N.  Campbell. 


fay  Augusta  Merritt, 
elia  Miller, 

imes  Harvey  Neville, 
eneva  Katheryn  Pease, 
ary  Millis  Purdy, 
ary  Vida  Reinhart, 

ale  C.  Rogers, 
irl  Sanders, 
lna  Phoebe  Shattuck, 
via  Marie  Shattuck, 
na  Gladys  Shepherd, 
°rge  Howard  Skidmore, 
relyn  Eliese  Spencer, 
ae  Stubblefield, 

''A  Albert  Thomas, 


Springfield, 

1227  Clay. 

Seymour, 

977  Benton. 

Springfield, 

1203  Pickwick. 

Springfield, 

1308  Summit. 

Springfield, 

963  S.  Jefferson. 

Springfield, 

1221  Summit. 

Springfield, 

McCullagh. 

Lamar, 

K.  A.  House. 

Springfield, 

940  N.  Jefferson. 

Springfield, 

2115  Broad. 

Farmington, 

985  Benton. 

Springfield, 

561  E.  Elm. 

West  Plains, 

Fairbanks. 

Green  Ridge, 

K.  A.  House. 

Springfield, 

Fairbanks. 

Springfield, 

1331  Bardell. 

Springfield, 

1331  Bardell. 

Springfield, 

645  S.  Grant. 

Springfield, 

618  E.  Walnut 

Aurora, 

Fairbanks. 

Springfield, 

706  W.  Walnut. 

Springfield, 

724  N.  Jefferson. 

Clinton, 

Phi  Alpha  Sigma  Hous 


Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
West  Plains, 
Neosho, 


937  Benton. 
348  Hovey. 
1055  E.  Elm. 
McCullagh. 
McCullagh. 


St.  Simon’s  Island,  Ga., 

McCullagh. 
Springfield,  864  Nat.  Blvd. 

Ash  Grove,  772  E.  Walnut. 

Springfield,  Latoka  Heights. 

Springfield,  Latoka  Heights. 

Springfield,  841  Weller. 

Springfield,  901  Prospect. 

Van  Buren,  Ark.,  McCullagh. 
Springfield,  N.  Jefferson. 

Sedalia,  Fairbanks. 
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NAME. 

Leila  Alice  Wade, 
Howard  Wetzel, 

Pearl  Workman, 

Martha  Louise  Wright, 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Republic, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 


SPRINGFIELD  ADDRESS.  I 

337  Main  I 
726  S.  Jefferson! 
707  South 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3 


Freshmen. 


Ethel  Eunice  Allan, 

Bert  R.  Allen, 

Walfred  Anderson, 

Alta  Marie  Appleby, 

Emily  Cash  Armstrong, 
Edward  Barbour, 

Fred  Blakeney, 

F.  Dorothy  Breckenridge, 
Ernest  Robert  Breech, 
Georgie  Brown, 

Sallie  Grace  Brown, 

Harry  G.  Bruton, 

Palmer  Cain, 

Marjorie  Carlock, 

George  T.  Connelly, 

Lester  E.  Cox, 

M.  Lucille  Crank, 

Ruth  Crank, 

William  Dresel  Cunningham, 
Alfred  H.  Dangerfield, 

Dorothy  Jane  Dixon, 

Rosa  Gail  Dye, 

Helen  Marguerite  Edwards, 
Otto  Charles  Egdorf, 
Raymond  West  Elliott, 
Clara  Lucie  Ely, 

Edmond  Ellis  Embrey, 

John  William  Evans, 

Robert  Charles  Fearl, 

James  Pinkerton  Ferguson, 


Springfield, 


638  E.  Commercial 


Springfield, 

Monett, 

Kansas  City, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Campbell, 

Springfield, 

Lebanon, 

Neosho, 

Neosho, 

Seymour, 

Lebanon, 

Everton, 

Sedalia, 

Republic, 

Phi  Alpha  Sigma  Hous, 

Springfield, 

Mount  Vernon, 


1011  Prospect 
605  Smith 
McCullagli 
614  W.  Browef 
780  E.  Elnj 
637  Pear! 

1925  N.  Gran 
Fairbanks 
McCullagl 
McCullagl 
Fairbank 
1925  Dougla 
McCullag 
Fairbank 

i 
I 


2195  Bro?; 

McCullag* 
Obelisk  Hous 


Sedalia, 

Joplin, 

Phi  Alpha  Sigma  Hous 
Mammoth  Spring,  Ark., 


Everton, 

Springfield, 

Sedalia, 

Neosho, 

Springfield, 

Seymour, 

Sedalia, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 


McCullag 
McCullagl 
1857  N.  Jefferscj 
McCullag  j 
Fairbanl 

426  E.  Walnt 

Fairbanl  j 
Fairbanl 

R.  F.  D.  No. 
748  E.  El 
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NAME. 

Essie  Britanna  Foster, 
Harry  L.  Freeman, 

William  Harrison  Fyan, 
Esther  Agnes  Garrett, 

Frank  Blue  Graham, 
derman  E.  Grossenheider, 
William  Douglas  Hamilton, 
-ecil  Wellburn  Harris, 
dansell  B.  Holmes, 

Mirith  Holt, 

William  Davis  Huff, 
arl  T.  Hyder, 
lay  Watkins  Irwin, 
dadys  Ivey, 

Irville  N.  Johnson, 
arolyn  Jones, 

William  Gibbons  Lacy, 

ichard  H.  Landrum,  Jr., 

Margaret  Linton, 

rthur  Moore  Lockwood, 

ucile  Lovan, 

aul  W.  Loy, 

fan  Mackesson, 

arry  Blythe  Marshall, 

ildred  Massey, 

dward  F.  McBrayer, 

ances  McConnell, 

•ant  McDonald, 

>y  Lester  McFarlin, 
lna  Marie  McLemore, 
mice  Mehl, 

^ >llin  Bert  Moore, 
hth  Morris, 

'innie  Lucile  Morris, 

^drene  Muir, 
f bert  A.  Murphy, 

[rest  Underwood  Naylor, 
rtle  Esther  Nichols, 
rlle  Florence  Norton, 

^yne  Orr, 

Jhne  Elizabeth  Pate, 


HOME  ADDRESS.  SPRINGFIELD  ADDRESS. 

Mountain  Grove,  McCullagh. 


Springfield, 
Marshfield, 
Springfield, 
Perry,  la., 
Richland. 
Carterville, 
Sedalia, 
Marionville, 
Olustee,  Okla 
Farmington, 
West  Plains, 
Iberia, 
Lebanon, 
Neosho, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Mount  Vernon, 
Joplin, 

Lamar, 
Springfield, 
Aurora, 
Lebanon, 
Neosho, 
Springfield, 


1122  Summit. 
K.  A.  House. 
1368  N.  Jefferson. 
Obelisk  House. 

428  W.  Calhoun. 
Fairbanks. 
Fairbanks. 
McCullagh. 
985  Benton. 
Fairbanks. 
1224  Washington. 
2060  Robberson. 
Fairbanks. 
1111  Broad. 
734  E.  Walnut. 
1200  Clay. 
412  Poplar. 
1228  Benton. 
743  E.  Walnut. 
Fairbanks. 
McCullagh. 
555  Walnut. 


Jefferson  Hotel. 
Springfield,  1368  Washington 
Springfield,  859  N.  Main 
Springfield,  100 7 N.  Grant 

Rogers,  Ark.,  Fairbanks. 
Walnut  Grove,  McCullagh 
Springfield,  615  E.  Walnut 
Springfield,  414  W.  Walnut 
Springfield,  1417  Broad 

Dadeville,  McCullagh. 

Willow  Springs,  McCullagh 
Springfield,  594  E.  Grand. 

Springfield,  811  Page 

Springfield,  1 323  Summit 

Sarcoxie,  907  Grant. 

Springfield,  1944  Ramsey. 

Springfield,  807  Boonville 
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NAME. 

Ralph  Paxson, 

Julia  Phillips, 

Martha  Ellen  Pillman, 

Lote  Pipkin, 

Josephine  Pierce, 

Ruth  B.  Quisenberry, 

Chester  Ramsay, 

Richard  Rice, 

William  Rosier  Robb, 

Dwight  Cowan  Schmook, 
Charles  Vernon  Schoppe, 
Irving  W.  Schwab, 

Eula  Scott, 

James  F.  Seaman, 

Mildred  May  Seaman, 

George  McClellan  Sebreejr., 

Grace  Alice  Sherrow, 

Helen  Myrtle  Smith, 

Ralph  A.  Snavely, 

Vivian  May  Snow, 

Mary  Spearman, 

DeWitt  Clements  Sperry, 
Willis  M.  Staubus, 

Amy  Pearl  Stifle, 

Reuel  C.  Swanson, 

Estella  Ruth  Taylor, 

Elmer  Carlyle  Thomas, 
Martha  Bernice  Thomas, 
Paul  Bryan  Thompson, 
Harold  Leon  Turner, 
William  Ehrman  Umbarger 
Nellie  Hazel  Umstead, 
Edna  Blanche  Underwood, 
Francis  Wakeman, 

Helen  Watkinson, 

Alfred  N.  Weiser, 

Mary  Weldon, 

Almira  Merle  West, 
Marjorie  Whaples, 

James  Risdon  Wilhoit, 


HOME  ADDRESS.  SPRINGFIELD  ADDRESS 

Springfield,  789  E.  Elm 

Eldon,  McCullagl 

Spring  Creek,  McCullagl 
Springfield,  764  Lombarc 
Springfield,  636  Colleg< 

Springfield,  737  E.  Eln 

Springfield,  307  S.  Florence 

West  Plains,  Fairbank 

Sarcoxie,  ' ' Fairbank 

Springfield,  > R-  F.  D.  No. 

Peirce  City,  Fairbank 

Springfield,  . 506  E.  Elr 
Springfield,  642  S.  Campbe, 

Springfield,  876  N.  Jefferso 

Springfield,  876  N.  Jeffeiscj 

Springfield,  531  S.  Jefferso 

Springfield,  740  Chew 

Springfield,  1225  CL 

Springfield,  725  E.  Madisc 
Ava  McCullag 

Iberia,  998  N.  Jefferso 

Springfield,  755  Sou; 

Chandler,  Okla.,  Fairbani 
Lebanon,  McCulla| 

Springfield,  412  W.  Dmsij 
West  Plains,  1312  Washingtt 
Lee’s  Summit,  Fairbarf 

Ash  Grove,  1201  Lyi 

Lamar,  1228  Bent 

Billings,  Fairban 

Napton,  Driving  Park  A« 
Tuscumbia,  511  E.  Calho 
Springfield,  1203  Was.hingt 
, Republic,  Fairban 

Billings,  McCulla 

Golden  City,  Fairbar 

Springfield,  624  N.  Jeifer? 
Ash  Grove,  1201 

Springfield,  447  S,  Jeffer, 

Independence,  Kan., 


T7  1 1 
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NAME. 

Richard  Willard, 
fohn  W.  Williams,  Jr., 
-v.  Aubrey  Williams, 
Charles  G.  Wilson, 

Telen  Wood, 

Gladys  Marie  Woodson, 
Soyd  Bryan  Zuber, 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Sedalia, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Knobnoster, 


SPRINGFIELD  ADDRESS. 

1124  N.  Jefferson. 
924  W.  Walnut. 
643  S.  Main. 
McCullagh. 
821  E.  Elm. 
940  W.  Walnut. 
K.  A.  House. 


Special  Students. 


(Including  Teachers  in  Extension  Courses.) 


lelen  W.  Adams, 

4sie  Braun, 

.oy  L.  Brown, 
label  Brownlow, 
mory  C.  Cameron, 
lizabeth  Conn, 

I J.  Hale, 
erna  Knabb, 
llasue  Lemmon, 
imes  L.  Mason, 
rs.  A.  D.  Milligan,  B.  L., 
juford  Parker, 

E.  Phillips, 

Ibertme  Mildred  Starrett, 
alvenia  Steineger, 

*ace  Straley, 

'!-rrie  Gladys  Syfan, 
azel  Tucker, 
berta  Wilder, 
lizel  Bell  Withrow, 


Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Sarcoxie. 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Monett. 

Springfield, 

Springfield. 

Everton. 

Springfield, 

Nashville, 

Billings. 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Mount  Vern 

St.  Joseph, 


R.  F.  D.  No.  9. 
630  E.  Division. 

848  Benton. 
1507  Benton. 
1975  Johnson. 

1538  Washington. 


Meadowmere  PI. 
Fairbanks. 

805  E.  Grand. 
623  Cherry. 
1614  N.  Jefferson. 
875  Concord. 
1929  N.  Main, 
on,  McCullagh. 
805.  Benton. 


School  of  Bible  and 


Ez  Adams, 
fccl  Allan, 
frt  Allen. 

Alfred  Anderson. 
'j:a  Appleby, 
lta  Armstrong, 
^nk  Armstrong. 


Christian  Training. 

Orland  Armstrong. 
L.  A.  Armentrout. 
Emma  Baldwin. 
Zella  Bear. 

Ruth  Beasley. 
Margaret  Bishop. 
Fred  Blakeney. 
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Marjorie  Borah. 

Georgie  Brown. 

Sallie  Brown. 

Roy  Brown. 

Louise  Bryant. 

Palmer  Cain. 

Emory  Cameron. 

Boyd  Carroll. 

Henry  Clark. 

Hugh  Claypool. 

Julia  Colvin. 

Lester  Cox. 

Lucille  Crank. 

Hilma  Davies. 

Parmelee  Drury. 

Charles  Earsom. 

Lacey  Eastburn. 

Otto  Egdorf. 

Kenneth  Elliott. 
Raymond  Elliott. 

Essie  Foster. 

Louise  Foster. 

William  Fyan. 
Genevieve  Garrett. 

John  Garrett. 

Walter  George. 

Helen  Gibson. 

John  Goad. 

Helen  Gorton. 

Herman  Grossenheider. 
Frank  Hedges. 

Georgie  Hendrickson. 
Margaret  Hill. 

Ralph  Hoffman. 

Mary  Hopkins. 

Ray  Irwin. 

Carolyn  Ives. 

Clyde  Kennedy. 

Verna  Knabb. 

William  Lacy. 

Richard  Landrum,  Jr. 


Grover  Laurance. 

Sylvia  Leonard. 

Margaret  Linton. 

Arthur  Lockwood. 

Paul  Loy. 

Mildred  Massey. 

Inez  Mathes. 

Otho  McAtee. 

Frances  McConnell. 

Eunice  Mehl. 

Ruth  Morris. 

Madrene  Muir. 

Bernice  Murrell. 

Myrtle  Nichols. 

Buford  Parker. 

Pauline  Pate. 

Aldine  Patterson. 
Josephine  Pierce.  j 

Martha  Pillman. 

Walter  Primm. 

Richard  Rice. 

William  Robb. 

Braxton  Roberts. 

Georgia  Rollins. 

Marzelle  Rose. 

James  Ruffin. 

Dwight  Schmook. 

Eula  Scott. 

James  Seaman. 

Mildred  Seaman. 

Earl  Sechler. 

Errett  Sechler. 

Fred  Shelton. 

Lois  Skinker. 

Willis  Staubus. 

Amy  Stifle. 

Mae  Stubblefield. 

Carol  Taber. 

Elmer  Thomas. 

Marie  Thompson. 

Paul  Thompson. 
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Gladys  Townsend. 
Edna  Underwood. 
Francis  Wakeman. 
Helen  Walker. 

Ora  Walton. 

Jessie  Wasson. 


Howard  Wetzel. 
John  White. 

L.  A.  Williams. 
Hazel  Withrow. 
Boyd  Zuber. 


CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 


NAME. 

Elizabeth  Anderson, 
Uta  Marie  Appleby, 
iuth  Keturah  Beasley, 
darie  Beiderlinden, 
muise  Bryant, 

Gladys  Cotton, 
tella  Ethel  Crawford, 
lora  Dickinson, 
Dorothy  Jane  Dixon, 

osa  Gail  Dye, 
tarie  Eisenmayer, 
atharine  Ferguson, 
ildred  Fiedler, 
argaret  Fine, 

Winifred  Finney, 
ary  Hall, 
ary  Jane  Hamel, 
Jelaide  Haseltine, 
Jelma  Hawkins, 

'aelma  Hiatt, 

(irrie  Hickman, 

-len  Hilt, 
sie  Holland, 
frith  Holt, 
lene  Hood, 
k r°lyn  Jones, 

^izel  A.  King, 

^zel  Lohmeyer, 


Piano. 


home  address. 

Springfield, 
Kansas  City, 
Cassville, 
Springfield, 
Rogers,  Ark., 
Van  Buren, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Mammoth 

Everton, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 

7 

Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Olustee,  Okla., 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 


SPRINGFIELD  ADDRESS. 

639  Dollison. 
McCullagh. 
McCullagh. 
462  Mt.  Vernon. 
McCullagh. 
McCullagh. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  8. 


842  N.  Grant. 
649  S.  Jefferson. 
975  S.  Jefferson. 
1221  Summit. 
565  E.  Elm. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  7. 


727  W.  Mt.  Vernon. 
443  St.  Louis. 
410  E.  Calhoun. 
E.  Elm. 
649  Pearl. 
McCullagh. 
782  E.  Elm. 
1111  Broad. 
1305  N.  Jefferson. 
305  W.  Walnut. 


989  S.  Jefferson. 
Spring,  Ark., 

McCullagh. 
McCullagh. 
1523  Irving. 
748  E.  Elm. 
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NAME. 

Mary  Olivia  Matthews, 
Ruth  McCann, 

Grant  McDonald, 

Mary  Mcjimsey, 

Mary  Mellon, 

Madrene  Muir, 

Bernice  Murrell, 

Marcus  Peterson, 
Myrtle  Alta  Plank, 
Pauline  Potter, 

June  Eleanor  Ritter, 
Pearl  Sage, 

Gladys  Marie  Scott, 
Lucile  Shivel, 

Frances  Helen  Shriver, 
Eula  Blanche  Stone, 
Ruth  Swindler, 

Lucile  Turner, 

Terena  Wadlow, 

Lois  Wasson, 

Helen  Watkinson, 
Marjorie  Whaples,. 
Alberta  Wilder, 
Annabelle  Wilson,  . 
Dennis  Winton, 


HOME  ADDRESS.  SPRINGFIELD  ADDRES  I 


Springfield,  706  W.  Walnu 
Springfield,  424  E.  Chestnu 
Springfield,  1007  N.  Grar 
Springfield,  461  S.  Natl  Blv 
Springfield,  463  E.  Eli 

Willow  Springs,  McCullag 
Neosho,  McCullag 

Aurora. 

Springfield,  918  St.  Lou 
Springfield,  1310  E.  Walnt 
Republic,  Wash..  1437  Bentc 
Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Mount  Vernon, 

Seymour, 


2102  Ramsc 
Harrisc 
1317  Bro? 
McCullag 
McCullag 


Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Willard, 
Springfield, 
Billings, 
Springfield, 
Mount  Vernon, 
Springfield,  533 
Springfield, 


730  E.  Ef 


1046  W.  Wain 
1320  Sumn 
1320  Sumn! 
McCulla  i 
447  S.  JeffersM 

^ r /I  11  i 


McCulla; 
E.  Harris; 

Gd 


Voice. 


Alta  Marie  Appleby, 

Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Armentrout, 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Barde, 

Harry  G.  Bruton, 

Louise  Bryant, 

Florence  Butts, 

Gene  Davis, 

Esther  Agnes  Garrett, 
Walter  Northrup  George, 
Mary  Howell, 

Eleanor  Bonde1  Humphreys, 
Sylvia  Dorothea  Leonard, 


Kansas  City,  McCulla 

Springfield,  1122  Prosnj 
Springfield,  944  E.  E ■ 

Seymour,  Fairbai  ■ 

Rogers,  Ark.,  McCulla. 

Springfield,  709  E.  D t 

Springfield,  70S  Mom 

Springfield,  706  S.  Florei 

Springfield,  1368  N.  Jeffers- 
Springfield,  645  S.  Florei! 

Springfield,  947  S.  Jeffers  j 

Bolivar,  McCulkJ 
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NAME. 

Madrene  Muir, 

Marion  B.  Neville, 
Marcus  Peterson, 
Blanche  Sanders, 
Malvenia  Steineger, 
Hazel  Tucker, 

Esther  Lorene  Vallette, 
Leonard  Wright, 

Leslie  J.  Yarborough, 
Boyd  Bryan  Zuber, 


HOME  ADDRESS.  SPRINGFIELD  ADDRESS. 

Willow  Springs,  McCullagh. 
Springfield,  1055  E.  Elm. 

Aurora. 

Springfield,  1240  Benton. 

Springfield,  623  Cherry. 

Springfield,  1929  N.  Main. 
Monett. 

Springfield,  2545  N.  Grant. 

Springfield,  907  State. 

Knobnoster  K.  A.  House. 


/irginia  Adams, 

Buth  Creese, 

/irginia  Farrington, 
porsey  Heer, 
pamuel  Jarrett, 
dildred  McMurtry, 
Ienry  Mellon, 
drs.  Shannon, 


Violin. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

Springfield, 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Harmony. 


891  E.  Walnut. 


1136  Benton. 
463  E.  Elm. 
925  Cherry. 


vita  Marie  Appleby, 
;.ouise  Bryant, 

)orothy  Jane  Dixon, 

arrie  Hickman, 
urith  Holt, 
lary  Howell, 
azel  A.  King, 
rant  McDonald, 
-adrene  Muir, 
yrtle  Alta  Plank, 
ranees  Helen  Shriver, 
azel  Tucker, 

|nnabelle  Wilson, 


Kansas  City,  McCullagh. 

Rogers,  Ark.,  McCullagh. 
Mammoth  Spring,  Ark., 

McCullagh. 
Springfield,  410  E.  Calhoun. 
Olustee,  Okla.,  McCullagh. 
Springfield,  645  S.  Florence. 
Springfield,  1305  N.  Jefferson. 
Springfield,  1007  N.  Grant. 
Willow  Springs,  McCullagh. 
Springfield,  918  St.  Louis. 
Mount  Vernon,  McCullagh. 
Springfield,  1929  N.  Main. 
Springfield,  533  E.  Harrison. 
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ENROLLMENT. 


College  Summary. 

Graduate  Students,  5 

Seniors,  43 

Juniors,  46 

Sophomores,  60 

Freshmen,  118 

Specials,  20 

Total,  292 

General  Summary. 

College,  292 

Bible  School,  10? 

Conservatory  of  Music,  96 


Total,  495 

Names  repeated,  150 

Net  total,  345 


Training  School, 

Department  of  Education,  19 


Index. 
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INDEX 


Page. 

Accredited  Schools  ..  24 

Additional  Work  37 

Administrative  Officers  XV 

Admission  ..  01 

Page. 

Bacterioloerv  . 71 

Beneficiarv  Aid  16 

Bible,  School  of 105 

Admission  107 

By  Certificate  ..  94 

By  Examination  ....  93 

Admission  Units — 

Defined  2S 

Detailed  Statement  28 

Elective  0^ 

Number  Required  ...  2 S' 

Prescribed  or 

A.  B.  Course 107 

Certificate  Course  ...  108 

Courses  iog 

Equipment  106 

Facul*y  106 

Major  40 

Biology — 

Courses  ^0 

Affiliated  Departments — 

Bible,  School  of 106 

Music,  Conservatory  of  111 

Summer  School  . l?o 

Agriculture,  Preparation  for  63 

Courses  ....  70 

Mai°r  

dumni  Association  91 

Entrance  Credit  28 

Fees  

Laboratories  ....  7 

Lecture  Room  ....  4 

Major  40 

Museum  n 

Board  of  Trustees — 

Executive  Committee  VII 

List  yj 

mount  of  Class  Work  37 

Officers  yj 

anatomy — 

Courses  

f«* :z.i2 

ppointments  Committee  18 

ssaying  ^ 

Botany — 

Courses  79 

Entrance  Credit  ..  9% 

Bradley  Geological  Field  Station..6 
Buildiners  0 

stronomy — 

Courses  67 

Burnham  Hall  3 

Calendar  t\t 

thletics — 

Association  09 

Central  Heating  and  Lighting 
Plant  r 

Field  ....  1 

achelor  of  Arts....  4, 

Change — 

Of  Grouos 

achelor  of  Music...  43  113 

achelor  of  Science.  43 

Of  Courses  3Q 

Chapel  0 90 
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Page. 


Chemistry — 

Courses  

Entrance  Credit  

Fees  - 

Laboratories  — 

Lecture  Room  

Majors  

Church  Attendance  

Class  Officers  

Class  Standing  and  Degrees. 
Class  Work — 

Additional  - 

Amount  ----- 

Classification  of  Students—. 

Commencement,  1915  

Commencement  Honors  

Committees — 

Faculty  ----- - 

Trustees 

Commons  


72 

28 

12 

8 

4 

50,-  56  - 

22 

XV 

36 

37 

37 

36 

121 

.........42 

XV 

VII 

5 


Conditions — 

Entrance  

In  Course  

Removal  

Conservatory  of..  Music.. 

Advantages  

Courses  

Faculty  - ----- 

Organ  

Piano  - 

Theory  

Tuition  

Violin  

Voice  

Courses  of  Instruction. 
General  Statement 
Index  — 

Courses  of  Study — 

General  Statement 
Majors  or  Groups.. 
Required  Subjects 

Credentials  


...26 

-.40 

....26 

...111 

...118 

...114 

...111 

...115 

...114 

...115 

—13 

...117 

....116 

65 

65 

.....61 

.46-64 

46 

.49-61 

......47 

24 


Credit — 

Credit  for  Quality 

Loss  of  Credit 

Master’s  Credit  

Maximum  Credit 
No  Credit  

Debate  


38 

.38 

.38 

.38 

.38 

.81 


Deficiencies — 

Entrance  

Degrees — 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Bachelor  of  Music 
Bachelor  of  Science 

Distinction  in  

How  Conferred  

Master  of  Arts 

Master  of  Science 
Requirements  for 

Diploma  Fee  

Domestic  Science — 
Entrance  Credit 

Dormitories  

Drawing — 

Courses  

Entrance  Credit 

Fees  — 

Economics  

Edgell  Prize  

Education — 

Courses  

Fees  

Major  

Training  School 
Electives — 

Freshman  ... — — - 
Sophomore 
Junior,  Senior  ... 

Embryology  , 

Employment  

Engineering — 

Preparation  for 
English — 

Courses  

Entrance  

Major  

Prizes  

Entomology  

Ethics  

Examinations — 

Entrance  

Final  

Graduate  

Supplementary 
Executive  Committee 
Expenses — 

Dormitory  

General  

Total  


Index. 
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Page. 


Extension  Courses  105 

Faculty — 

Class  Officers  XV 

Committees  XV 

List  of  Members IX 

Failures  ..— .n..... ___t 40 

Fairbanks  Hall  4 

Fees  ______ 7T 12 

Fraternities  _ 21 

French — 

Courses  102 

Entrance  Credit  29 

Major  51 

General  Information  l 1 

Advantages  2 

Campus  2 

Historical  Sketch  1 

Location  1 

General  Regulations  21 

Geology- 

Courses  82 

Fees  .A.......  12 

Field  Station  ______ 5 

Laboratories  ,....1. _______ S 

Lecture  Room  4 

Maj or  ’...5 1 

Museum  0 

German — 

Courses  84 

Entrance  Credit  30 

Major  50 

Glee  Clubs  119 

Goode  Greek  Prize .....18 


Grades  of  Distinction  in  A.  B. 


and  B.  S 43 

Grand  Stand  i:___ ’ 6 

Greek — 

Courses  ............86 

Entrance  Credit  ..,T 30 

Major  1 ; _____ 52 

Prize  is 


Groups  or  Majors — 
Cultural  


...  General  Statement  .46 

Musical  5g 

Pre-Professional  -——....  56 

Gymnasium  5 

Harmony — 

College  Courses  98 

Conservatory  Courses  115 

Entrance  Credit  33 


Page. 

Heating  and  Lighting  Plant... 6 


Hebrew — 

Courses  . 89 

High  School  Scholarships..  ...—..16 

Plistology  ..* — .66 j 70 

History — 

Courses  __ 89 

Entrance  Credit  .31 

Major  j.1.. 53 

History  of  Music — 

College  Course  98 

Conservatory  Course  _._115 

Entrance  Credit  .......33 

Plomes  of  Non-residents.. —.13-14 

Honorable  Mention  41 

Honors — 

Commencement  .1....  42 

Departmental  , ...  42 

Hooker  Philosophy  Medal... .18,  99 

Laboratories  7.9 

Latin — 

Courses  90 

Entrance  Credit  ’ 31 

Major  53 

Law — 

Courses  _j>_  104 

Preparation  for  63 

Libraries  — •-  7 

Hours  Z— 7 

Literary  Societies  ... i... ^..... 21 

Location  ■ 1 

Logic  r..._T. v.799 

Majors  ' —.41 

List  of  ....49-61 

Electing  :... ..v.... ...  46  • 

Changing  .....  ..: 46 

Mansfield  Prize  18 

Manual  Training — 

Entrance  Credit  ' 31 

Master’s  Degrees  ........44 

Examination  for  .... ............45 

Plan  of  Study  for.... 44 

Registration  for  44 

Thesis  44 

Mathematics — 


Entrance  Credit  — .32 

Lecture  Room  ;.....l4 

Majors  54,  57 

McCullagh  Cottage  : 4 
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Page. 

Medicine — 

Pre-Medical  Major  58 

Preparation  for  63 

Metaphysics  .... 1°() 

Meteorology  - — — 84 

Mineralogy — 

Courses  83 

Laboratory  8 


Ministry — 

Bible  Major  49 

Preparation  for  63 

School  of  Bible 106 

Museums  9-11 


Music — 

Conservatory  

College  Credit  for. 

Courses  

Degree  

Entrance  

Majors  

Officers — 

Administration  — 

Class  

Instruction  

Oratory  

Prizes  


Ill 

.97,  113 

97 

.41,  113 

32 

58 

XV 

,v XV 

IX 

82 

18 


Organ — 

College  Course  

Conservatory  Course  — 
Entrance  Credit  

Ornithology  

Partially  Accredited  Schools 

Pearsons  Hall  - 


..97 
115 
..32 
. 71 
..24 
..-3 


Philosophy — 


Courses  

Pees  ....... 

54 

12 

Major  - 

52 

Prize  

18,  99 

Physics — 

Courses  100 

Entrance  Credit  33 

Fees  — - 12 

Laboratory  -—9 

Lecture  Room  4 

Major  65 


Physical  Culture  22,  41 

Physical  Geography — 

Entrance  Credit  33 


Page. 


Physiography  83 

Physiology — 

Courses  71 

Entrance  Credit  33 


Piano — 

College  Course  

Conservatory  Course  — 

Entrance  Credit  

President’s  House  

Prizes  

Professional  Work — 

Agriculture  

Engineering  

Law  

Majors  

Medicine  

Ministry  

Preparation  for  

Teaching  

Psychology — 

Courses  

Fees  

Laboratory  

Lecture  Room  

Publications  

American  Mathematical 

Monthly  

Bulletin,  College  

Mirror  

Sou’wester  

Registration  

Regular  Students  

Regulations,  General  

Reports  

Retired  Officers  

Rhodes  Scholarship  

Romance  Languages  

French — 

Courses  

Major  

Spanish — 

Courses  

Scholarships — 

Academy  

Endowed  

High  School  

Service  


....97 

..114 

....32 

6 

....18 

....63 
.....63  , 
....63 
....56; 

63 

....63; 

62' 

....64 

t 

t 

99. 

12’ 

9 

3 

19 

* 

5 

19; 

19i 

m 

19' 

k 

36 

35< 

.....  21 

40 

VIII I 
....  86 
.....102 

.....102 
51 

....103! 

16 

16 

16) 



i 


Index. 
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Page. 

School  of  Bible  and  Christian 

Training  106 

A.  B.  Course 107 

Admission  . 10" 

Bible  Maior  ..  40 

Certificate  Course  ..  108 

Courses  ma 

Equipment  .... 

Faculty  .... 

Senior  Thesis  . 

Shepard  Museum  of  Natural 

History  .... 

Social  Sciences 

Sociology  . 

Spanish  im 

Special  Students 26 

36,  37 

Stone  Chapel 

Students,  Classification 

Regular  

Special  

Student  Organizations 

19 

Student  Senate 

Students  1915-1916 

Studies — 

Additional 

Change 

Required  Amount  of 

Class  Work 

Studio  ... 

Summer  School 

Surveying — 

Courses  . 

Fees  

Teaching — 

Certificate  

Education  Major 
Preparation  for 
Training  School  ... 
Theism  

Page. 
79 

Theology — 

Preparation  .. 

Courses  

Trustees — 

Committees  of  Board 

VII 

Members  of  Board 

VI 

Officers  of  Board 

VI 

Tuition — 

College  

Conservatory 

Special  Students  ...... 

When  refunded 

Vespers — 

Choir  

Services  ...  . 

Violin — 

College  Course  

Conservatory  Course 

117 

Vocal  Music — 

College  Course  .... 

Conservatory  Course 

116 

Entrance  Credit 

Whitcomb  Chemical 

Laboratories  . 

Woodland  Cottage 

Y.  M.  C.  A 

Y.  W.  C.  A 

Zoology — 

Courses  .. 

-66,  71 

Entrance  Credit  . 

Major  .... 

t 

/: 
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JANUARY 
S M T W T F S 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

7 8 9 10  11  12  13 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

28  29  30  31 

FEBRUARY 
S M T W T F S 

4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

11  12  13  14  15  16  17 

18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

25  26  27  28 

MARCH 

S M T W T F S 

1 2 3 

4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

11  12  13  14  15  16  17 

18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

25  26  27  28  29  30  31 

APRIL 

S M T W T F S 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

8 9 10  11  12  13  14 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

29  30 

MAY 

5 M T W T F S 

1 2 3 4 5 

6 7 8 9 10  11  12 

13  14  15  16  17  18  19 

20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

27  28  29  30  31 

JUNE 

S M T W T F S 

1 2 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9' 

10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23f 

24  25  26  27  28  29  30 

JULY 

S M T W T F S 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

8 9 10  11  12  13  14 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

29  30  31 

AUGUST 

S M T W T F S 

12  3 4 

5 6 7 8 9 10  11 

12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

26  27  28  29  30  31 

SEPTEMBER 
S M T W T F S 

2 3 4 5 6 7 1 

9 10  11  12  13  14  15 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

30 

OCTOBER 
S M T W T F S 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

7 8 9 10  11  12  13 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

28  29  30  31 

NOVEMBER 

S M T W T F S 

1 2 3 

4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

11  12  13  14  15  16  17 

18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

25  26  27  28  29  30 

DECEMBER 

S M T W T F Sf 

1 

2 3 4 5 6 7 § 

9 10  11  12  13  14  15 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

30  31 

1918 

JANUARY 

5 M T W T F S 

1 2 3 4 5 

6 7 8 9 10  11  12 

13  14  15  16  17  18  19 

20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

27  28  29  30  31 

FEBRUARY 

S M T W T F S 

1 2 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23 

24  25  26  27  28 

MARCH 

S M T W T F S 

1 2 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23 

24  25  26  27  28  29  30 

31 

APRIL 

S M T W T F S 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

7 8 9 10  11  12  13 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

28  29  30 

MAY 

S M T W T F S 
12  3 4 

567  8 9 10  11 

12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  31 

JUNE 

S M T W T F 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

9 10  11  12  13  14  15 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

30 

Calendar. 
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CALENDAR 


1917. 
January  2. 
January  23-27. 
January  27. 
January  30. 
February  24. 
April  5. 

April  9. 

May  22-24. 

May  26-30. 

May  31 -June  2. 
June  4. 

July  28. 

September  11-12. 
September  11. 
September  12. 
September  13. 
October  8. 
October  — . 
November  28. 

December  4. 
December  15. 


Exercises  resumed, 

Mid-year  examinations. 
Registration,  second  semester, 
Second  semester  opens, 
Supplementary  examinations, 
Easter  vacation  begins, 
Exercises  resumed, 

Final  examinations  for  seniors. 
Commencement  week. 

Final  examinations. 

Summer  School  opens, 

Summer  School  closes, 
Examinations  for  admission, 
Registration  of  new  students, 
Registration  of  old  students, 
First  semester  opens, 
Supplementary  examinations, 
Autumn  holiday, 

Thanksgiving  vacation  begins 


Tuesday,  8 a.  m. 

Saturday 
Tuesday 
Saturday 
Thursday,  4:30  p.m. 
Tuesday,  8 a.  m. 


Exercises  resumed, 
Christmas  vacation  begins, 


Monday 
Saturday 
Tuesday,  Wednesday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday,  8 a.  m. 

Monday 

Saturday 

f 

Wednesday,  4:30  p.  m 
Tuesday,  8 a.  m. 
Saturday,  4:30  p.  m. 


1918. 
January  2. 
January  22-26. 
January  26. 
January  29. 
February  25, 
Vfarch  28. 

M>ril  2. 
day  25-29. 

Jay  30-June  1. 
une  3 -July  27. 


Exercises  resumed, 

Mid-year  examinations. 
Registration,  second  semester. 
Second  semester  opens, 
Supplementary  examinations, 
Easter  vacation  begins, 
Exercises  resumed, 
Commencement  week. 

Final  examinations. 

Summer  School. 


Wednesday,  8 a.  m. 

Saturday 
Tuesday 
Monday 
Thursday,  4:30  p.  m. 
Tuesday,  8 a.  m. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


President. 


For  Term  Ending  June,  1917. 

E.  N.  Ferguson, 

Hon.  Charles  E.  FIarwood, 

O.  J.  Hill, 

Arthur  Marty, 

E.  D.  Merritt, 

For  Term  Ending  June,  1918. 

Lewis  L.  Allen, 

Frederic  A.  Hall, 

W.  L.  Hardy, 

Rev.  S.  H.  Woodrow, 

J.  T.  Woodruff, 

For  Term  Ending  June,  1919. 

A.  R.  Baldwin, 

Hon.  John  S.  Farrington, 

Hon.  John  T.  Sturgis, 

C.  G.  Martin, 

Hon.  J.  T.  White, 

For  Term  Ending  June,  1920. 

C.  H.  Cole, 

Rev.  JEL  F.  Holton, 

L.  L.  Lichliter, 

Rev.  Morris  Turk, 

J.  B.  White, 


Springfield. ’ : 
Upland,  Cal. 
Kansas  City. 
Kansas  City.; 
Springfield. 

i\ 

Peirce  City.- 
St.  Louis. 
Springfield. 

St.  Louis. 
Springfield. 

* 

i 

Springfield/ 
Springfield^, 
Springfield.^ 
Springfield.' 
Jefferson  City. 

Springfield. 

St.  Louis. 
Kansas  City! 
Kansas  City.! 
Kansas  City,  j 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Frederic  A.  Hall,  Litt.  D.,  Ll.  D.,  Acting 

W.  L.  Hardy, 

G.  W.  Nonemacher, 

Victor  O.  Coltrane, 


Chairman .[ 
Treasurer .j 
Secretary] 
Counsel. 


Committee  of  the  Board. 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 
Executive  Committee. 

c.  H.  Cole,  Chairman.  C.  G.  Martin. 


A.  R.  Baldwin. 

J.  S.  Farrington. 
E.  N.  Ferguson. 
W.  L.  Hardy. 


E.  D.  Merritt. 
J.  T.  Sturgis. 

J • T.  White. 

J.  T.  Woodruff. 


C.  H.  Cole. 


Finance  Committee. 

W.  L.  Hardy. 

E.  N.  Ferguson. 

Endowment  Committee. 

J.  B.  White. 

S.  H.  Woodrow. 
J.  T.  Woodruff. 


C.  H.  Cole. 

O.  J.  Hill. 

H.  F.  Holton. 

K 

Library  and  Museum  Committee. 


J.  T.  White. 


W.  L.  Hardy. 
L.  L.  Allen. 


F.  A.  Hall. 


Degrees  Committee. 

E.  D.  Merritt. 

Arthur  Marty. 

Conservatory  of  Music  and  Art  Department  Committee. 

E.  D.  Merritt.  W.  L.  Hardy. 

C.  H.  Cole. 

Bible  School  Committee. 

L.  L.  Allen. 

O.  J.  Hill. 

Building  and  Grounds  Committee 

A.  R.  Baldwin.  J.  t Sturgis 

E.  D.  Merritt. 


W.  L.  Hardy. 
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RETIRED  OFFICERS 


Drury  College  appreciates  both  the  honor  and  the  benefits 
that  come  to  institutions  on  the  accepted  list  of  The  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 


Thus  far  in  the  history  of  the  college,  two  of  its  officers 
have  retired  on  The  Foundation,  after  long  and  fruitful  service; 


Edward  M.  Shepard,  A.  M.,  Sc.  D.,  1403  Benton  Avenue. 

A.  M.,  Williams,  1881;  Sc.  D„  Waynesburg,  1902;  Member  oj 
American  Institute  Mining  Engineers;  Fellow  of  Geological  Society  o 
America;  Member  of  American  Mining  Congress;  Member  of  Nationa, 
Geographic  Society;  Member  of  Tenth  International  Congress  o 
Geologists,  Mexico,  1905;  Member  of  Board  of  Managers  of  Missouri 
Geological  Survey,  1893-;  Vice-President,  Ibid.,  1901-06;  Secretan 
Ibid  1 906- ; United  States  Geological  Survey,  1903-07;  Professor  o,. 
Natural  History,  Waynesville  College,  1878;  Professor  of  Biology  anc 
Geology,  Drury  College,  1878-1907;  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineral 
ogy,  Drury  College,  1907-08;  Acting  President  of  Drury  College,  1893-, 
94;  Dean  of  College  Faculty,  1903-08.  Retired  on  the  Carnegie  Foundai 
tion,  June,  1908. 


William  Capell  Calland,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  842  Benton  Avenue; 


D.,  Andover  Theo ; 


A.  B.,  Oberlin,  1877;  A.  M.,  Ibid.,  1880;  B. 
logical  Seminary,  1880;  Pastor,  Rochester,  Michigan,  and  St.  Lou 
Michigan,  1880-86;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Drury  College,  1886  j 
Retired  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  June,  1908. 


Faculty. 
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faculty 


President. 


Joseph  Henry  George,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D., 

d -7  . ~ • 706  South  Florence  Street 

Prudent  Emeritus  and  Professor  of  Religious  Education  and 
Ethics  on  the  Margaret  Klock  Armour  Foundation. 

A.  B.,  Victoria  University,  Toronto,  1880:  A.  M Ibid  18R?-  pt, 
D„  Boston  University,  1884;  D.  D„  Drury  College,  1894-  £>.  D Von! 
giegational  College,  Montreal,  1896*  Pastor  Tohr/  Qt  I t> 
c»»,h,  Belleville,  On«*_  ’C™  J i 52™," 

Louis,  and  Trustee  Drury  College  1891-97-  pLfa  * r-  Chl  St. 

SXrsLfTX'u-’T?'  Fr’.“im  WM-06i 

Ibid  way  ’ °feSSOr  °f  ReligiouS  Nation  and  Ethics; 


Arthur  Pinckney  Hall,  A.  M„  Ph.  D„  1221  Summit  Avenue 
Dean  of  the  College  and  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature  on  the  Agnes  Harwood  Foundation. 


D_i  ^ r^/i  ^rUry  College,  1878;  B.  D.,  Yale  University,  1884*  A M 

^ ^ Univ™  1886;  StuLt  in^htunL 

Philo  W*  1 '?  §en  ^ Leipzig’  1892-93 ; Member  of  American 
Philological  Association,  1886- • Member  nf  rLo  • i a • mencan 

yu/  08 , Professor  of  Latin,  Drury  College,  1886-. 


Bfnjamin  Franklin  Finkel,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1227  Clay  Street 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics. 


ylvaBnkS'b04h;O^hOrtDrn7,U7iTointy’  1888 ! A'  M-  University  of  Penn- 
7 vama,  1904,  Ph.  D„  Ibid.,  1906;  Member  of  the  American  Mathe- 


‘The  names,  except  those  of  the  President  and  Leiden t Vmer i tus 
arranged  accord.ng  to  seniority  of  appointment. 
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matical  Society,  1891- ; Member  of  the  London  Mathematical  Society, 

! 898 ; Member  of  the’Circolo  Mathematico  di  Palermo,  1905-;  Fellow  of 

the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1908- ; Author 
oi  Mathematical  Solution  Book,  1893;  Editor  of  The  American  Mathe- 
matical Monthly , 1894-1913;  Scholar  in  Mathematics,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1895—97,  1899—1900;  Special  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,’ 1903-04;  Harrison  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  Ibid.,  1905-06; 
Principal  of  Gibson  Academy,  Tennessee,  1889-90;  Superintendent  ot 
Schools,  North  Lewisburg,  Ohio,  1890-92;  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 
Kidder  Institute,  Kidder,  Missouri,  1892-95;  Head  of  Department  of 
Mathematics,  University  of  Colorado  Summer  School,  1913—;  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Drury  College,  1895-. 


William  Rullkoetter,  Ph.  D,  1205  Benton  Avenue.  ' 

Historian  of  the  College.  1 

A.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1893;  Fellow  in  History,  Ibid.,  1895- 
96-  Ph.  D.,  Ibid.,  1899;  Director  of  the  Drury  Summer  School,  1902-05;  j 
Professor  of  History,  Springfield  Normal  Summer  School,  1906-08;  Pro- 
fessor of  History  and  German,  Drury  College,  1896-1913;  Historian,  t 

191 3-. 

* $ 

Harrison  Hale,  Sc.  M„  Ph.  D„  1364  Benton  Avenue. 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

A B Emory  College,  1899;  Sc.  M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1902; 
Ph.  D„  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1908;  Member  of  the  American  : 
Chemical  Society,  1908-;  Assistant  Principal  of  the  Public  Schools, 
Edgewood,  Georgia,  1899-1901;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1900-02;  Harrison  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  University  ot  Pennsylvania - 
(on  leave  of  absence),  1906-08;  Instructor  in  Chemistry  Drury  College  , 
1902-03;  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Ibid.,  1903-05  ; Professor  o 
Chemistry,  Ibid.,  1905—. 

Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  1330  Washington  Ave. 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Physiology. 

A B.,  Franklin  College,  1906;  A.  M„  Indiana  University,  1912; 
Indiana  University,  1906-07  ; University  of  Chicago,  three  quarters,  1906- 
07;  Member  of  the  American  Microscopical  Society;  Member  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science ; Ass.stan  m 
Zoology,  Franklin  College,  1906 ; Assistant  in  Embryology  and  Hist 
ogy,  Indiana  University,  1906-07;  Assistant  in  Embryology,  Umvers  » 
Chicago,  Summer  Quarter,  1907;  Fellow  in  Zoology,  Indiana  University, 
1911-12*  Professor  of  Biology  and  Physiology,  Drury  Co  ege, 


William  Jefferson  Lhamon,  A.  B„  A.  M„  800  Weller  Avenue. 
Dean  of  the  Bible  School  and  Professor  of  English  Bible. 

A.  B„  Butler  University,  1879;  A.  M„  Ibid  1880;  Pastor  L.ma, 
Ohio,  1880-84;  Kenton,  Ohio,  1884-88;  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, ,1888  9^,  i 
Toronto,  Canada,  1895-98 ; Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  1898  1902,  j 


Faculty. 


B.ble  College,  Un.vers.ty  of  Missouri,  1902-09;  Evangelist  1909  11- 
Bondurant  Lecturer,  University  of  Illinois,  1912-  Dean  of  Bible  S B ! 
and  Professor  of  English  Bible,  Drury  College,  1911  . b S h°° 

Lewis  Francis  Thomas,  B.  S„*  Fairbanks  Hall. 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

versify  m^To 1 ASSiStan‘  “ Ge0,0gy-  Denison  Uni- 
A aY’  r c °’  °h  StatC  Umversity»  Summer  1909;  Member  Ohio 
Academy  of  Science,  1907-10;  Graduate  Student  and  Assi^antTceology 

vfrderB  • rTe°J  1911-12 ; Field  Assistant  in  Geology  of  Mfsa 

Verde  Region,  Colorado,  Summer  1912;  Field  Collector,  MkLuri  Geo 

CoTg ^e  m^ArtanttPpfer°r  °f  Ge°l0gy  a"d  Mineralogy^D^ 
15  Profe  t’c  , Pr°fossor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  1913- 

15,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  1915- 

Dan  M.  Nee,  Ll.  B , 909  t?  -d  -r  r- 

n*  , cat,  East  Pacific  Street. 

Director  of  Athletics. 

of  pf1'  E ,’  :/;,iVerSity  T°f  MlSS0Uri-  1911  >'  Instructor  in  the  Department 
Physical  Education,  University  of  Missouri,  1909-12;  Advisory  Coach 
Westminster  College,  1911;  Director  of  Athletics,  Druiy  Collet,  lilt. 

Lewis  Elbern  Meador,  Ph.  B„  A.  M„  871  Benton  Avenue. 
Professor  of  History. 

Pd.  B.,  Warrensburg  State  Normal,  1906-  Ph  B TT™™  r 

Chicago,  1910;  Student  in  the  Training  School  for' Public  Service  with 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  New  York  City,  1912;  A M Colum 
^University,  New  York,  1913;  Professor  of  History,’  Dru£’<££; 

Henry  Herbert  Armstrong,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

nr  . 610  East  Lynn  Street. 

rofessor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  on  the  Con- 
stans  L.  Goodell  Memorial  Foundation  and  Registrar; 
Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 

University  of  Michigan,  1901;  A.  M.  Ibid.  1902-  Ph  D 

fca’l  St  d 1 ■Fpl0W  “ Classkal  Archeology,  American  School’ of  Class’ 
10.  ”d,es  !"  F°rae.’  1902-°3;  Carnegie  Research  Associate,  Ibid.,  1909- 

T 1-  u!  m Classics»  University  of  Michigan,  1903-05;  Assistant  in 

£*“'.2r \ 1903At:  Mrr  o£  Amedcan  phiio]ogicai  ^oTaLZ 

Professor  of  U °f,  ClaSS1.Cal  Association  of  Middle  West  and  South,  1908- 

Professor  of  r C Cfege’  Huntingdon’  Pennsylvania,  1905-06 

o essor  of  Greek,  Whitworth  College,  Tacoma,  Washington,  1906-08 

Instructor  °in  n”’  .Yank*°n  College’  Yankton,  South  Dakota,  1908-09 
Instructor  in  Classics,  Princeton  University,  1910-11;  Instructor  n 

Gieek  and  Latin,  Oberlin  College,  1911-13;  Acting  Professor  of  Greek 

Sdryi9i°3fegin  i913t_14i  Professor  of  Greek,  Ibid.,  1914- ; Registrar,’ 
v 913  , Instructor  in  Romance  Languages*  Ibid.,  1916- 


* Absent  on  leave,  1916-17. 
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Rudolf  Wertime,  1320  North  Jefferson  Street. 

Dean  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Professor  of  Piano, 
Organ  and  Theory. 

Student  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Berlin,  with  Raif  (Piano), 
Bargiel,  von  Ilerzogenberg  and  Wolff  (Theory  and  Counterpoint),  1894— 
98;  Graduate,  Ibid.,  1898;  Professor  of  Piano,  Fort  Plain  Preparatory 
School,  1898-1900;  Post-Graduate  work,  Berlin,  with  Ansorge  (Piano) 
and  Pyllemann,  Court  Musician  (Organ),  1900-01;  Professor  of  Piano, 
Boston  1901-03  ; Head  of  Piano  Department,  Conservatory  of  Music, 
University  of  West  Virginia,  1903-13  ; Private  Study  Piano  and  Organ, 
1913-14;  Dean  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Professor  of  Piano, 
Organ' and  Theory,  1914- 


John  Clark  Jordan,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Fairbanks  Hall. 

Professor  of  English  on  the  Couper  Foundation. 

A.  B.,  Knox  College,  1908;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University,  1911;  Ph. 

D Ibid  1915;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  University,  1909-12;  As- 
sistant in  English,  University  of  Illinois,  1907-09;  Instructor  in  English,* 
Ibid.,  1912-14;  Professor  of  English,  Drury  College,  1914-. 

Mabel  A.  Dominick,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  McCullagh  Cottage. 

Dean  of  Women  on  the  Missouri  Congregational  Women's  Home 
Missionary  Union  Foundation  and  Professor  of  German. 

A.  B.,  Cornell  University,  1909;  A.  M.,  Ibid.,  1912;  Ph.  D.,  Ibid., 
1914*  State  Scholar,  Cornell  University,  1906-10;  Schiff  Fellow,  Ibid.r 
1912-13;  University  Fellow,  Ibid.,  1913-14;  Teacher  in  New  York  State* 
High  School,  1909-11;  Professor  of  German,  Drury  College,  1914- ; Dean' 
of  Women,  Ibid.,  1916—  \ I 


Allen  Bennett  Lambdin,  871  Benton  Avenue. 

Professor  of  Voice. 

■ Student,  University  of  West  Virginia,  1908-lff;  Vocal  study,  Boston, 
with  Whitney,  Martinelli,  Goretz,  1912-14;  Vocal  study,  Chicago,  with 
Whiting,  summer,  1912;  Special  summer  work,  Peabody  Conservatory, 
Baltimore,  1914;  Leading  Soloist,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Boston, 
1912-14;  Concert  Tours,  South,  1912-13,  Eastern,  1914;  Professor  of 
Voice,  Drury  College,  1914- 

■ 

Nell  E.  Ross,  630  South  Street,  j 

Assistant  Professor  of  Piano. 

Student  of  Miss  Atwood,  completing  the  course  1909 ; Student  m j 
Frank  Damrosch’s  School  of  Music,  New  York,  1909-10;  Teacher  of 
Piano,  1910-14;  Assistant  Professor  of  Piano,  Drury  College,  1914-. 
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Howard  Cromwell  Taylor,  A.  B„  A.  M.  * Fairbanks  Hall. 
Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology. 

A.  B.,  Georgetown  College,  1906:  A.  M Ibid  1007-4  at  r-  , 

1912-14;  Graduate  Scholar  in  Education  I bid’  191Z^A^ ^ A MlSS°*ri' 

Uf7ty’  !r14~15;  GradUate  Scholar," XeacSTol£' 

12'  Tt  Arcadia  Heights  School,  Arcadia,  Missouri  1909-1 

Summer  sZ£  S"* 

School,  New  York  City  1914-1?  ■ PrrLc  , ! Club’  Horace  Mann 
Carolina  T„th„  Tr.i.t.TA  « *“ 

Sr- ,MSi  p,o,“”r  - Ed“'“"  - sk 

Gm.ce  A.  Hutchinson,  A.  M„  Ph,  D„  Fairbanks  Hall, 

Acting  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education. 

CGrtSi8'-’  Indlana  State  University,  1906;  A.  M„  Ibid  1908-  Ph  D 

SrsYrT90T’08  F’ll^^^^P  ^ “ Ps^oI°^  Indi’ana  Stat^ 
^ ^ UnWersity,  1908-10. 

Schools,  Wheatland,  Indiana  1905L07  a!’-  f . ’ SuPer<ntendent  of 

oratory,  Indiana  State  University  1907  08-  H H 7 ^Sy^hology  Lab’ 
Psychology  and  Education,  C^  ^L^O 

ssr^sa  tztzz, %% 

Chology  and  Education,  Dru’ry  Co  “ege,  19U-.  * ^ °£  Psy’ 

InAcey  A.  Easuburn,  B.  S.  in  Ed.,  607  South  National  Blvd 
leaching  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

P-  S.  in  Ed.,  Springfield  State  Normal  101  c.  rrQ  u-  . . 

Mathematics,  Drury  College,  1916-.  ’ ^ ’ Teachlng  Assistant  in 

Benton  Reed, 

r , . 1100  Weller  Avenue 

Instructor  in  Art.  avenue. 

YorkGrmS-16 f Instructo/l  A^ury  ^lltge,  meT’  LeagUe’ 


Pearl  Loy, 
Fern  Loy, 


977  Benton  Avenue. 
977  Benton  Avenue. 


Instructor  in  Violin . 

Instructor  in  Violincello. 

Jacob  Hirning,  7ia  l>  it 

/lo  Kobberson  Avenue. 

Teaching  Assistant  in  Philosophy. 

Drury  ig^rm6-COlieSe’  ^ Teachin^  Assistant  in  Philosophy, 


Drun 


Absent  on  leave,  1916-17. 
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Student  Assistants. 

Ralph  June  Brooks,  989  North  Jefferson  Street. 

Frances  Josephine  Mitchell,  McCullagh  Cottage. 

Assistants  in  Biology. 

Clifford  Alois  Sfi inkle.  Obelisk  House. 

Hazel  Algretta  Seddon,  980  South  Fremont  Street. 

Ray  Albert  Thomas,  314  East  Center  Street. 

Assistants  in  Chemistry. 

Amanuel  J.  Bolles,  Phi  Alpha  Sigma  House. 

Juvia  Marie  Shattuck,  Latoka  Heights.; 

Assistants  in  English. 

i 

f 

Joseph  Raymond  Teed,  1430  National  Boulevard.-; 

Assistant  in  Geology. 

George  Howard  Skidmore,  901  Prospect  Street. 

Assistant  in  History.  < 

i 

| 

Herschel  Fenton  Case,  Phi  Alpha  Sigma  House., 

Amy  Irene  Napper,  921  Cherry  Street. 

William  Lester  Weiss,  1640  Washington  Avenue.| 

Assistants  in  Mathematics. 

Clyde  B.  Kennedy,  Phi  Alpha  Sigma  House. 

Assistant  in  Psychology. 
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FACULTY  OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 
For  the  Academic  Year,  1916-1917. 


Officers  of  Administration. 

Dean  of  the  College,  Arthur  P.  Hall. 

Dean  of  Women,  Mabel  A.  Dominick 
Dean,  Conservatory  of  Music,  Rudolf  Wertime 
Curator,  Biological  Museum,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon 
Curator,  Geological  Museum,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon. 
Registrar,  Henry  H.  Armstrong. 

Secretary,  John  C.  Jordan. 

Financial  Secretary  of  Athletics,  Harrison  Hale. 
Libi  arian,  Benjamin  F.  Finkel. 

Acting  Librarian,  Mrs.  William  Rullkoetter. 
t argC’  Fairbanks  Hall,  Professor  Jordan 

In  Charge,  McCullagh  Cottage,  Miss  Zella  M.  Noe. 


Class  Officers. 

Senior  Class  Officer,  Lewis  E.  Meador. 

Junior  Class  Officer,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon. 
Sophomore  Class  Officer,  Benjamin  F.  Finkel. 

ri  r,rfreShman  Class  °fficer<  Harrison  Hale. 

Class  Officer  for  Special  Students,  Henry  H.  Armstrong 

Committees. 


Administration,  Dean  Hall,  Professors  Finkel,  Hale 
Executive  Committee,*  (Discipline  and  Rules)  Deans  Hall 
and  Dominick  and  the  Class  Officers. 

College  Entrance,  Professors  Armstrong,  Jordan,  Meador. 
^con  ary  Schools,  Professors  Meador,  George,  Hutchinson 
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Advanced  Standing  and  Degrees,  Professors  Finkel,  Spurgeon, 

Armstrong. 

Athletics,  Professors  Hale,  George,  Jordan. 

Publications  and  Schedules,  Professors  Armstrong,  Spurgeon, 

Hutchinson. 

Student  Aid,  Professors  Meador,  Finkel,  Dominick. 
Social,  Professors  Dominick,  Hall,  Lhamon,  Hale. 
Religious,  Professors  George,  Dominick,  Lhamon. 
Library,  Professors  Finkel,  Jordan,  Spurgeon. 
Appointments,  Professors  Meador,  Hall,  Hutchinson. 
Courses  and  Curriculum,  Professors  Spurgeon,  Hall,  Jordan. 
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PART  I. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Historical  Sketch.  Drury  College  was  first  organized  on 
March  26,  1873,  under  the  title  of  Springfield  College.  It 
was  reorganized  under  its  present  title  on  July  29,  1873,  in 
consequence  of  the  offer  of  a substantial  gift  by  Mr.  S.'  F. 
Drury,  of  Olivet,  Michigan.  In  the  terms  of  his  gift  Mr. 
Drury  stipulated  that  the  name,  Drury  College,  should  be 
given  to  the  institution  in  memory  of  his  only  son,  Albert 
Fletcher  Drury,  who  died  in  1863.  The  college  was  incor- 
porated under  the  General  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
on  August  5,  1873,  and  the  first  term  of  study  opened  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  September  of  the  same  year. 

The  college  was  founded  and  has  been  largely  main- 
tained by  Congregationalists  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
Christian  education,  and  the  moulding  of  broad  Christian 
character  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  institution.  While 
it  rejoices  in  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  churches,  it  is 
absolutely  non-sectarian,  and  it  has  no  ecclesiastical  con- 
nection with  any  religious  body,  for  the  control  is  vested 
in  a self-perpetuating  Board  of  Trustees,  chosen  without 
any  denominational  test. 

The  aim  from  the  beginning  has  been  to  give  the  youth 
of  the  great  Southwest  advantages  fully  equal  to  those 
obtained  in  similar  institutions  elsewhere. 

Location.  The  site  of  Drury  College  is  at  Springfield, 
Missouri,  a city  of  45,000  inhabitants,  on  the  crest  of  the 
Ozark  Plateau.  This  is  the  highest  part  of  the  State. 
Springfield  is  nearly  1,400  feet  above  the  sea,  or  1,000  feet 

higher  than  St.  Louis,  and  over  600  feet  higher  than  Kansas 
City. 

No  more  healthful  location  can  be  found  between  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  high  ele- 
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vation  modifies  the  summers,  while  the  southern  latitude 
makes  the  winters  mild. 

The  city  is  accessible  from  every  direction  by  the  six  ; 
lines  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  and  from  i 
the  south  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  college  campus  of  nearly  forty  acres  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  Southwest.  It  is  situated  at  about  the  geo-  I 
graphical  center  of  the  city,  four  blocks  northeast  of  the  I 
city  postoffice  and  about  one  mile  from  the  public  square, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  street  cars. 

Native  oaks,  planted  elms,  maples  and  evergreens  fur-,; 
nish  shade  for  all  the  grounds  except  those  portions  re-  [i 
served  for  athletic  sports  and  other  recreations. 

' I 

Advantages.  With  the  splendid  advantages  offered  to, 
young  men  and  young  women  under  the  training  of  teachers 
eminent  in  their  profession;  with  the  advantages  of  an  ex-* 
cellent  climate;  with  the  enthusiasm  created  by  contact'- 
with  a large  number  of  earnest  Christian  students;  with  a 
large  library;  with  finely  equipped  laboratories;  with  a val- 
uable museum;  and  with  a beautiful  campus,  Drury  College  j 
offers  her  students  exceptional  opportunities.  The  attention  j 
of  prospective  students  of  theology,  medicine,  engineering; 
and  agriculture  is  directed  to  the  unusual  advantages  which 
the  college  offers.  Such  students  can  save  from  one  to  two,' 
years’  work  in  the  professional  schools  by  electing  certain!, 
of  the  regular  college  courses.  The  college  also  offers’ 
special  advantages  to  those  who  intend  to  take  up  thel 
profession  of  teaching. 

Equipment.  The  college  is  equipped  with  twelve  build- 
ings,  eleven  of  which  are  on  the  .campus. 

Stone  Chapel.  (Erected  in  1881.  Cost  $40,000.)  The  I 
chapel,  which  is  built  of  native  limestone,  was  mainly  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone,  of  Malden,  Massachusetts.} 
It  is  equipped  with  a $7,000  organ.  The  auditorium  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  1,000.  Chapel  services  are  held  here,  and  j 
it  is  used  for  lectures,  concerts  and  other  exercises  of  the 
college.  The  lower  floor  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the  j 
college  library  and  the  studios  of  the  Dean  of  the  Conser- 1 
vatory  and  the  instructors  in  violin  and  violincello. 

Burnham  Hall.  (Erected  in  1909.  Cost  $41,000.)  Burn- 1 
ham  Hall  is  the  largest  of  the  college  buildings.  It  is  a 
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three-story  building,  constructed  of  vitrified  brick,  with 
trimmings  of  stone  and  terra-cotta. 

The  first  floor  affords  quarters  for  the  departments  of 
Bible,  German,  Greek,  history,  Latin,  Romance  Languages 
and  the  social  sciences,  the  college  offices  and  a rest  room 
for  men.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  departments  of 
English  and  philosophy,  a rest  room  for  women  and  the 
college  book  store.  The  third  floor  is  used  by  the  depart- 
ments of  art,  education  and  psychology;  it  contains  a lecture 
room,  the  psychological  laboratory,  an  art  studio  and  offices. 

Pearsons  Hall.  (Erected  in  1901.  Cost  about  $60,000.) 
Pearsons  Hall  is  a fine  brick  structure  in  the  later  English 
style,  affording  quarters  for  the  laboratory  sciences  and 
mathematics. 

Two  large  rooms  in  the  basement  contain  a gas  engine 
and  dynamo.  Other  rooms  are  arranged  for  a constant 
temperature  room  for  physical  work,  for  several  forms  of 
electric  batteries,  for  assaying  and  for  the  cages  of  animals 
for  zoological  study.  A fireproof  vault  under  the  eastern 
stairway  contains  acids  and  explosive  chemicals. 

On  the  first  floor  are  three  large  lecture  rooms,  occupied 
by  the  departments  of  biology,  geology,  mathematics  and 
chemistry,  a drafting  room,  a physical  laboratory  for  ad- 
vanced work,  three  offices  and  a women’s  cloak  room. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  departments  of 
biology  and  geology.  The  department  of  biology  occupies 
a museum,  histological  laboratory,  research  room  and  de- 
partmental library,  private  offices  and  two  large  laboratories. 
Geology  has  a museum,  a mineralogical  laboratory,  a map 
room  and  an  office  and  professor’s  private  laboratory. 

The  third  floor  is  occupied  by  chemistry  and  physics, 
rhere  are  a lecture  room  and  large  laboratories.  In  addi- 
:ion  there  are  libraries  for  both  physics  and  chemistry, 
private  laboratories  for  instructors,  a chemical  apparatus 
oom,  balance  room  and  laboratory  for  advanced  work. 

Fairbanks  Hall*  (Erected  in  1876.  Cost  $25,000.)  The 
pft  of  Mr.  Charles  Fairbanks,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  England, 

•s  a memorial  to  his  son,  Walter,  is  a dormitory  for  men. 
t is  a four-story  brick  structure,  with  a basement,  and  is 

•Students  desiring  to  room  in  the  college  dormitories  will  find  details 
egarding  expenses,  furnishings  and  rules  on  pages  12-13. 
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equipped  with  steam  heat  and  electric  lights.  The  hallway, 
two  large  parlors  and  the  suite  of  the  professor  in  charge, 
occupy  most  of  the  first  floor.  On  the  floors  above  are 
accommodations  for  about  sixty  men. 

McCullagh  Cottage.*  (Erected  in  1894.  Cost  $25,000.) 
McCullagh  Cottage  is  a dormitory  for  women,  and  all 
women  students  coming  from  out  of  town  must  reside  here 
unless  granted  special  permission  to  live  elsewhere.  The  i 
cottage  is  a three-story  brick  structure,  with  large  parlors  i 
and  reception  room  and  rooms  either  single  or  en  suite  to 
accommodate  sixty-three  students.  The  building  is  equipped 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  steam  heat  and  electric  lights.  The 
Dean  of  Women  and  the  Matron  live  at  the  cottage. 

In  1898  an  addition  was  erected  to  provide  special 
rooms  for  instruction  and  practice  on  the  piano. 

The  Commons.  (Erected  in  1911.  Cost  $9,000.)  The* 
dining  hall  is  located  just  south  of  McCullagh  Cottage  and] 
connected  with  it  by  a covered  passageway.  The  building  is 
fireproof,  the  walls  being  of  vitrified  brick  and  the  floor  and) 
roof  of  concrete.  The  interior  is  the  natural  brick  finish. 

This  is  the  only  building  on  the  campus  where  meals;] 
are  served.  Here  the  students  of  McCullagh  Cottage,  Fairi 
banks  Hall,  members  of  the  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity  and] 
students  rooming  near  the  campus,  board. 

The  Commons  has  a normal  seating  capacity  of  two1 
hundred. 

Gymnasium.  (Erected  in  1909.  Cost  $25,000.)  The 
gymnasium  was  built  by  the  citizens  of  Springfield  and  the| 
alumni  of  Drury.  It  is  English  Gothic  in  design. 

The  building  is  so  arranged  that  there  are  three  separate 
sections  on  the  first  floor.  The  men's  section  consists  of 
director’s  office,  physical  examination  room,  reception  room, 
dressing  rooms,  bathroom  with  tub  and  shower  baths  and 
three  hundred  lockers;  the  young  women’s  section  consists 
of  director’s  office,  reception  room,  dressing  room,  bathroom  | 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  lockers;  another  office  occupies, 
the  center  of  the  lower  floor. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  large  gymnasium  room  with 
the  running  track  above.  The  main  floor  is  free  for  gym-j 

^Students  desiring  to  room  in  the  college  dormitories  will  find  de- 
tails regarding  expenses,  furnishings  and  rules  on  pages  12-13. 
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nasium  work.  The  running  track,  reached  by  spiral  stair- 
ways, is  suspended  from  the  roof  trusses  and  bracketed  on 
the  walls.  On  the  north  and  south  sides  are  dressing  rooms 
and  baths. 


Athletic  Field  and  Grand  Stand.  (Graded  and  erected 
in  1910.  Cost  $2,800.)  For  a number  of  years  Drury  has 
had  a fenced  athletic  field,  380x450  feet.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1910  the  athletic  field  was  graded  and  leveled;  this 
made  is  possible  to  build  a running  track  one-quarter  of  a 

mile  long  and  to  lay  out  excellent  football  and  baseball 
fields. 

A covered  grand  stand  was  built  on  the  west  side  of  the 
field,  along  the  edge  of  the  running  track  and  upon  the 
embankment.  The  grand  stand  is  160  feet  long  and  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  1,000  people.  The  structure  is  of  wood, 
resting  upon  a concrete  base. 


Central  Heating  and  Lighting  Plant.  (Erected  in  1909. 
Cost  $20,000.)  The  central  heating  plant  heats  all  the  build- 
ings on  the  campus  except  the  president’s  house.  The 
power  house  contains  two  boilers,  an  eighty  horsepower 
engine,  a thirty-five  kilowatt  generator,  vacuum  pump  and 
i feed  water  heater  and  pump.  The  plant  has  double  the 
:apacity  now  required. 


President’s  House.  (Erected  in  1885.)  The  President’s 
iouse  is  a modern  brick  residence,  situated  at  the  north- 
vest  corner  of  the  campus. 

Studio.  The  studio  of  the  vocal  department  of  the  con- 
servatory is  in  this  building,  which  is  situated  to  the  east 
>f  the  chapel. 

Woodland  Cottage.  (Erected  in  1903.)  Woodland  Cot- 
age  is  at  present  used  as  the  chapter  house  of  the  local 
hapter  of  the  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity. 

Bradley  Geological  Field  Station.  This  was  presented 
a the  geological  department  of  the  college  by  Mr.  Z T 
•radley , of  Springfield.  There  is  an  acre  of  ground  situated 
n the  bluff  at  Graydon  Springs,  with  two  cottages,  which 
used  as  a field  station  for  the  pursuit  of  scientific  research, 
his  is  a valuable  addition  to  the  facilities  of  the  depart- 
ient  of  geology,  enabling  it  to  offer  special  opportunities 
>r  the  study  of  certain  subjects  that  require  investigations 
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which  cannot  be  carried  on  in  the  class  room.  The  exhibi- 
tion of  geological  horizons  at  and  near  Graydon  Springs  is 
such  as  to  make  the  region  the  best  in  the  state,  and  one  of}: 
the  best  in  the  whole  interior,  for  the  study  of  the  subject,: 
while  the  flora  and  fauna  are  so  varied  as  to  offer  special 
advantages  to  those  interested  in  biological  research. 

The  Libraries  of  the  college  contain  over  thirty  thou- 
sand bound  volumes  and  many  pamphlets.  They  include 
the  general  library  in  Stone  Chapel  and  the  biological, 
chemical  and  geological  libraries  in  Pearsons  Hall. 

The  Goodell  Alcove  in  Stone  Chapel  contains  the  library 
of  the  late  Dr.  L.  C.  Goodell,  of  St.  Louis,  and  comprises! 
books  specially  valuable  for  Bible  study  and  works  relating 
to  modern  Christian  organizations.  , 

Drawing  of  Books . The  books  may  be  drawn  from  the 
general  library  by  all  officers  and  students  of  the  college; 
the  ministers  and  public  school  teachers  of  the  city,  and 
by  others  on  the  payment  of  an  annual  fee.  It  is  free  to 
all  for  consultation. 

Special  Funds.  Friends  of  the  college  have  started  a 
library  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  spent  annually  in  the 
purchase  of  new  books,  by  donating  $2,600,  as  follows:  By 

the  will  of  A.  S.  Barnes,  of  New  York,  the  college  receivecj 
$900,  and  Mrs.  Maria  G.  Moen,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts'! 
gave  $1,000  for  the  same  purpose.  Also  in  connection  with 
the  raising  of  the  endowment  of  1893-4  a fund  of  $700  was! 
contributed  by  Judge  R.  L.  Goode,  *76,  and  by  the  Hon.  C. 
E.  O’Day,  ’84,  the  income  of  which  is  used  to  purchase} 
books  for  the  departments  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Library  Hours.  During  the  college  year  the  general 
library  is  open  from  9 a.  m.  until  5 p.  m.,  except  on  Monday, 
when  the  hours  are  2 to  5 p.  m.  During  the  summer  vaca- 
tion the  general  library  is  open  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons. 

The  Biological  Laboratories  are  equipped  with  the  fol-| 
lowing  apparatus:  Thirty  Bausch  and  Lomb,  Spencer  and 

Leitz  compound  microscopes,  camerae  lucidae,  student’s 
and  Minot’s  automatic  rotary  and  Spencer’s  new  microtomes, j 
Naples  and  Lillie’s  water  baths,  stains  and  other  reagents,! 
microscopical  slides,  aquaria,  incubators,  kymograph,  mano-| 
meters,  tambours,  clinostats,  induction  coils,  autoclave, 
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Arnold’s  steam  sterilizer,  hot  air  sterilizers,  two  Freas 
Electric  incubators,  culture  and  fermentation  tubes  and  other 
apparatus  for  bacteriological  work,  Thompson’s  projection 
lantern,  Edinger’s  projection  and  drawing  apparatus  and 
bausch  and  Lomb’s  drawing  apparatus. 


Whitcomb  Chemical  Laboratories.  The  laboratory 
work  of  the  chemical  department  is  done  on  the  third  floor 
in  Pearsons  Hall.  An  additional  room  for  assaying  is 
reserved  in  the  basement. 

The  laige  laboratories  will  accommodate  about  one 
hundred  students.  They  are  splendidly  lighted  and  well 
ventilated;  a series  of  hoods,  each  with  two  openings,  is 
piaced  along  the  walls.  Students’  desks  are  amply  equipped 
with  gas  and  water  and  contain  all  needed  apparatus.  Ad- 
joining are  the  laboratory  of  the  professor  in  charge;  a 
chemical  apparatus  room;  a smaller  laboratory  with  desk 
room  for  sixteen  students;  a room  for  combustion  work;  an 
assay  furnace  room;  a storage  room;  the  balance  room; ’the 
department  library. 

Geological  Laboratories.  The  facilities  for  studying 
geology  are  excellent.  The  laboratories  are  equipped  with 
three  fine  lithological  miscroscopes  and  a small  collection  of 
mounted  sections  of  rocks.  All  the  government  and  numer- 
ous state  reports,  together  with  the  best  reference  texts  and 
maps  and  the  splendid  museum  collection  for  geological 
>pecimens,  leave  little  to  be  desired  for  indoor  work  In 
iddition,  several  field  trips,  especially  to  the  Bradley  Geo- 
ogica  Field  Station  at  Graydon  Springs,  are  taken  to  illus- 
rate  and  broaden  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  classroom. 

The  Mineralogical  Laboratory  has  desk  accommodation 
or  twenty-eight  students.  It  is  thoroly  equipped  with 

ipparatus  for  specific  gravity  determination,  microscopes 
nd  polariscope. 

JhC  • Professor’s  Private  laboratory  adjoins  this  and  is 
tted  with  cases  containing  numerous  minerals  for  class 
.'ork.  In  addition  to  this  the  splendid  collection  of  minerals 
. ,\he  Edward  M.  Shepard  Museum  is  constantly  studied. 
ield  trips  are  taken  to  mines  in  this  section. 

n ,^hySJcal  Laboratory.  The  equipment  of  this  laboratory 
a es  the  student  to  gain  experience  in  the  manipulation 
Physical  apparatus.  Nearly  all  the  experiments  outlined 
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in  Millikan’s  Laboratory  Manual  are  performed  in  the  labora- 
tory. The  apparatus  for  these  experiments  is  designed  by 
Professor  Millikan  himself  and  made  by  Wm.  Gaertner,  of 
Chicago.  In  addition,  the  department  contains  a number  of 
valuable  instruments  for  lecture  and  demonstration  pur- 
poses— such,  for  example,  as  Gaed’s  combination  rotary  air 
pump,  volt-meters,  ammeters,  resistance  coils,  D’Arsonval 
galvanometers,  X-ray  tubes  of  various  degrees,  Hartl  optical 
disk,  wireless  telegraph  apparatus,  six-inch  induction  coil, 
Wimhurst  machine  and  a nearly  complete  set  of  Thordar- 
son’s  high  frequency  electrical  apparatus. 

Psychological  Laboratory.  The  psychological  labora- 
tory is  located  at  the  south  end  of  the  third  floor  of  Burn- 
ham Hall.  It  is  equipped  with  an  electric  current  for  light ; 
and  power  and  tables  for  forty  students.  The  apparatus 
includes  a motor,  color  mixers,  charts  and  some  of  the  most? 
recent  types  of  instruments  for  a laboratory  course. 

THE  EDWARD  M.  SHEPARD  MUSEUM  OF 
NATURAL  PI  I STORY. 

The  college  takes  just  pride  in  the  fine  working  col- 
lection of  specimens  illustrating  the  different  branches  oP 
natural  science,  and  the  museum,  as  a whole,  is  one  of  the. 

best  west  of  the  Mississippi.  . j 

The  nucleus  of  this  museum  was  the  private  property  of; 
Dr.  E.  M.  Shepard,  brought  by  him  to  the  college  in  1878, 
and  most  of  the  additions  have  been  made  through  hisf 
efforts.  In  June,  1904,  Dr.  Shepard  donated  to  the  college! 
his  interest  in  the  museum,  and  it  was  named  “The  Edward 
M.  Shepard  Museum.” 

The  collections  are  located  in  their  commodious  quar- 
ters in  Pearsons  Hall,  where  the  biological  and  geological 
material  has  been  given  separate  and  well-lighted  rooms 
convenient  to  the  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  of  the 
several  departments. 

Geological  Section.  In  mineralogy  there  are  about  one 
thousand  specimens  of  the  principal  ores  and  minerals  of 
the  country,  and  those  of  Missouri  are  especially  well  rep- 
resented. This  collection  includes  the  valuable  cabinet  of 
the  Lake  Superior  copper  ores  made  by  the  late  Dr.  T.  IPJ 
Planner,  for  many  years  surgeon  of  the  Minnesota  and 
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Quincy  mines.  Special  sets  illustrating  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  minerals,  gems  and  precious  stones,  together  with 
abundant  material  for  laboratory  and  classroom  work,  form 
an  important  feature  of  the  cabinet. 

The  lithological  department  contains  most  of  the  im- 
portant rocks.  In  paleontology  the  cabinet  has  several 
thousand  specimens,  representing  each  period  of  geological 
history,  and  is  especially  rich  in  Missouri  forms. 

The  college  also  owns  the  valuable  private  mineralogical 
and  geological  collection  of  the  late  Professor  Sanborn 
lenney,  of  Williams  College. 

In  the  geological  museum  a case  has  been  fitted  up  for 
the  illustration  of  economic  products  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  economic  geology. 

Dr.  Shepard’s  connection  with  the  state  exhibit  in  the 
Palace  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  at  the  World’s  Fair  enabled 
im  to  secure  much  valuable  material  from  the  various 
states  and  foreign  countries  exhibiting,  and  at  the  close  of 

the  fair  many  choice  specimens  were  shipped  to  the  Drury 
museum.  J 


n ®lologlcal  Sectlon.  The  cabinet  of  zoology  illustrates 
all  the  branches  and  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It 
includes  a valuable  set  of  marine  invertebrates,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  sponges  from  the  West  Indies 
and  the  coelentrates  and  echinoderms  from  the  West  Indies 
and  Pacific  coast. 


In  the  biological  museum  large  and  expensive  insect 
cases  have  been  provided  for  entomological  specimens,  and 
a large  table  case  has  been  added  for  anthropological  col- 
lections  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  Egypt,  Mexico,  the 
-rueblo  Indians  and  our  own  native  races. 

The  herbarium  contains  about  twenty-five  hundred 
mounted  specimens  of  foreign  and  American  plants.  It  is 
especially  rich  in  bryophytes  and  pteridophytes,  including 
sets  of  Syrian  and  Sandwich  Island  ferns  and  British 
mosses.  A fine  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  collections 
ot  American  and  foreign  algae,  both  fresh  water  and  marine 
and  also  in  North  American  lichens  and  fungi. 

A nearly  complete  collection  of  the  flora  of  Greene 
county,  classified  and  labeled  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Blankenship,  of 
the  class  of  1889,  forms  a part  of  the  herbarium. 
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EXPENSES. 

General  College  Expenses.  There  are  three  items  of 
general  expense — tuition,  incidental  fee  and  a fee  for  stu- 
dent activities  and  athletics.  The  student  fee  of  $3.50  per 
semester  is  distributed  for  1916-1917  by  vote  of  the  faculty 
as  follows: 

Library  $ 

Athletics  

Oratory  and  debates  - - 

Grand  Stand  2‘ 


This  student  fee  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion; upon  payment  of  it,  the  student  receives  a ticket  admit; 
ting  to  all  activities  and  athletic  events.  This  ticket  will  ir 
no  case  be  issued  except  for  cash. 


The  following  list  will  show  the  expense  for  eacl 
semester: 

Tuitionf  - $25-0' 

Incidental  Fee  - 

Student  Fee  


Total $33  5- 

Laboratory  Fees.  Additional  fees  are  charged  pej 
semester  in  the  following  courses  as  indicated  below: 

4 


Anatomy,  1-2,  4,  5-6 

Anatomy,  8,  10 

Biology,  1-2,  9-10,  13-14,  23-24. 

Biology,  22  

Biology,  3,  15-16  and  29-30 

Chemistry,  1-2,  3-4,  7-8,  12 

Chemistry,  9-10  

Chemistry,  15-16  to  32 

Drawing,  1-2*  

Education,  1 

Geology,  1-2  — 

Geology,  5-6,  7-8 

Geology,  9 

Physics,  1-2,  3,  4,  5-6 

Surveying,  1-2  


$4.0' 
. 3.CI 
. 3.0 
. 2.0 
. 4.0 
. 3.0 
. 4.5 
. 4.0 
. 1.5 
. 1.0 
. 2.0 
. 1.0 
. 3.0 
. 2.5 
. 2.0 


fApproved  candidates  for  the  ministry  who  major  in  Bible  or  phi 
osophy,  or  are  assigned  to  other  majors  by  vote  of  the  faculty  in  advance 
and  children  of  ministers  in  active  service  are  entitled  to  half  tuition. 
*When  college  instruments  are  used. 
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The  incidental,  student  and  course  fees  must  be  paid  by 
all  students,  whether  holders  of  scholarships  or  not. 

The  tuition  and  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance.  In  ex- 
ceptional cases,  one-third  may  be  paid  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration, one-third  in  thirty  days  and  the  balance  in  sixty 
days.  Failure  to  make  the  payments  when  due  will  debar 
students  from  classes  until  the  payments  are  made. 

Students  receiving  any  degree  from  the  college  will  be 
charged  a diploma  fee  of  $5.00. 

Students  studying  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or 
of  Master  of  Science  will  be  charged  for  instruction  and 
examination  a fee  of  $30.00  per  year.  One-half  of  this  must 
be  paid  when  the  student  registers  and  the  other  half  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  semester. 

Special  students  pay  tuition  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per 
semester  hour,  unless  taking  more  than  twelve  hours  per 
semester,  m which  case  the  regular  tuition,  the  incidental  fee 
and  the  student  fee  are  charged. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  the  incidental  fee  be 
refunded. 

Students  who  discontinue  their  college  work  before  the 
nrst  half  of  a semester  has  expired  are  entitled  to  a refund 
of  one-half  their  tuition,  but  no  refund  is  allowed  if  the 
student  continues  his  connection  with  the  college  into  the 
second  half  of  a semester.  A student  suspended  or  other- 
wise penalized  by  the  college  is  not  entitled  to  any  refund 


Music  Tuition. 

tuition  as  follows: 


Additional  fees  are  charged  for  music 


Piano : Dean  

Assistants  

3rgan  

v'oice  

/iolin : Two  thirty  minute  lessons  weekly 

One  forty-five  minute  lesson  weekly 

armony,  theory,  counterpoint,  fugue  and  composition, 
etc.  : 


$54.00  per  semester 

18.00  per  semester 

54.00  per  semester 

54.00  per  semester 

36.00  per  semester 
22.50  per  semester 


In  classes  of  six 

In  classes  of  eight 

ight  Reading,  in  classes  of  four 

Iistory  of  Music,  in  classes  of  twelve  or  more. 

’iano  Practice:  One  hour  daily 

Each  additional  hour 

ractice  on  Chapel  organ,  three  hours  weekly... 


18.00  per  semester 

13.50  per  semester 

22.50  per  semester 

9.00  per  semester 

1.00  per  month 
.75  per  month 

1.00  per  month 
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Students  are  held  responsible  for  all  financial  obliga- 
tions of  the  full  semester  beginning  with  the  opening  of  college , 
unless  released  by  special  arrangement  with  the  treasurer . 


DORMITORY  EXPENSES. 

Fairbanks  Hall.  Professor  Jordan  in  charge.  Prices 
for  room  and  board  for  young  men  at  Fairbanks  Hall  are 
as  follows:* 

Table  board,  per  week - $3.75 

One  room  for  two,  per  month,  per  person $4.00  to  $4.50 

One  room  for  one  person,  per  month - $6.00 

Two  rooms  for  two,  per  month,  per  person $6.00 

Thus  the  total  for  living  expenses  will  amount  to  from  $20.00  to 
$22.00  per  month. 

Single  beds  are  used  thruout  the  building,  and  thqj 
rooms  are  supplied  with  table,  three  chairs,  chiffoniert 
clothes  closets,  shelves,  bedstead,  mattress,  springs,  light 
and  heat.  Students  will  furnish  blankets,  quilt,  sheets, 
pillow  cases,  towels,  napkins  and  toilet  articles. 

Students  rooming  at  the  dormitories  are  required  tc 
board  at  the  Commons.  When  the  college  employs  students, 
preference  is  given  to  those  rooming  on  the  campus. 

- 

Dolores  McCullagh  Cottage.  Miss  Zella  M.  Noe  ifi 

charge. 

Prices  for  room  and  board  for  young  women  at  McCuh; 
lagh  Cottage  are  as  follows:* 


Table  board,  per  week ^ “ 

Two  rooms  for  two,  per  month,  per  person $7.00  to  $8.0C 

One  room  for  one,  per  month,  per  person $6.00  to  $6.5C 


Thus  the  total  living  expenses  will  vary  from  $22.00  to  $24.00  per 
month. 

^These  rates  include  heat  and  light.  All  bills  for  board  must  be  paic 
weekly  in  advance  and  all  bills  for  room  rent  monthly  in  advance.  Nc| 
reduction  on  board  is  allowed  for  less  than  one  week’s  absence,  and  ncj 
reduction  on  room  rent  except  in  the  case  of  prolonged  sickness.  Stu- 
dents rooming  and  boarding  at  the  dormitories  are  held  responsible  foi 
the  financial  obligations  of  the  full  semester,  beginning  with  the  opening 
of  college,  unless  released  by  special  arrangements  with  the  treasurer 
At  Fairbanks  these  rates  do  not  include  laundering  of  bed  linen;  a 
McCullagh  Cottage  these  rates  include  the  laundering  of  sheets,  pil  ov 
cases,  stand  covers,  curtains  and  table  napkins. 
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Students  furnish  their  own  sheets,  pillow  cases  blan- 
kets, spreads,  towels  and  napkins. 

Young  women  whose  homes  are  not  in  Springfield  are 
required  to  room  at  McCullagh  Cottage,  unless  permitted 
to  reside  elsewhere  by  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  McCullagh  Cottage  should 
wn  e to  the  Dean  of  Women,  who  will  gladly  give  any 
further  information  needed,  or  attend  to  any  special  desires 
of  parents  for  their  daughters.  Applications  should  be 
made  in  May,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible. 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  FOR  NON-RESIDENT 
STUDENTS. 

Non-resident  students  not  rooming  in  one  of  the  college 

t— S T accommodations  ^ private  families 

o « nn  furnished  room,  fuel,  lights  and  board  for  $4.00 
o $5.00  per  week;  and  rooms  for  self-boarding,  wholly  or 
>artly,  at  from  $1.25  to  $2.00  per  week  7 

he  Mo“toVS,'”eS  b'  *»» 

uition,  

zsur  - -::=  ss  ’ ss 

• • * 7.00  7 00  7 nn 

2 CXPenSeS’  b°ard’  l0d^^  ^ 150.00  190.00  215  00 

15-00  20.00  25.00 

$232.00  $277.00  $307.00 


STUDENT  AID. 

ine!i“PS-  DrUr>:  College  was  founded  and  is  main- 
e reach  ofh  PUrP°Se  °f  bnnging  a liberal  education  within 

> this  end  rUnVlen  r yoUn^  womcn  of  limited  means, 
ips  and  a college  has  established  high  school  scholar- 
ps  and  a number  of  service  scholarships.  The  friends  of 

v °hefe  ^aVe  founded  several  permanent  scholarships 

Wing  he  ;PhTy  v f°rfdted  if  thC  W°rk  °f  the  *udent 

Iding  schnirhi?-arShlP  15  unsatisfactory.  All  students 

'den?  mus?!  a d'PS  ^ JeqUired  to  pay  the  incidental, 
uent>  music  and  course  fees. 

.ofargsLSCb°01  and  ACademy  Sch°larships-  A high  school 
arship  is  one  years  tmtion.  The  principal  of  any 
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accredited  academy  or  high  school  fitting  students  for  the 
freshman  class  of  Drury  College  is  authorized  to  offer 
annually  one  scholarship  to  the  student  having  the  highest 
average  grade  during  his  or  her  academy  or  high  school 
course.  If  the  boy  or  girl  having  the  highest  average  grade 
does  not  accept  the  scholarship,  it  may  be  awarded  to  the 
one  having  the  next  highest  rank,  provided  this  grade  be 
not  less  than  85. 

These  scholarships  are  offered  on  the  following  condi- 
tions: (1)  that  the  person  to  whom  the  scholarship  is 

awarded  shall  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the, 
freshman  year  without  condition;  (2)  that  the  student  shall 
take  the  regular  work  of  the  freshman  year;  (3)  that  if  a, 
scholarship  student  fails  in  one  or  more  studies  or  falls; 
below  an  average  of  85  in  all  studies  for  the  first  semester, 
the  scholarship  is  thereby  forfeited  for  the  second  semester; 
(4)  that  the  scholarship  is  to  be  used  the  year  following  then 
graduation  of  the  holder  except  by  special  vote  of  the 
faculty.  ; 

Service  Scholarships.  A number  of  service,  scholar- 
ships, which  will  cover  a part  or  all  of  a student  s tuition, 
are  granted  each  year.  These  are  in  return  for  work  on  the 
campus  and  in  the  college  buildings.  Also  a number  oi 
students  may  find  positions  and  work  in  the  homes  of  the 
city,  by  means  of  which  they  are  able  to  pay  a part  or  all 
of  their  expenses.  |j 

Endowed  Scholarships  and  Beneficiary  Aid.  Friends  of 
the  college  have  endowed  twenty-five  scholarships  by 
means  of  gifts  amounting  to  $37,250.  These  scholarships 
are  named  as  follows: 

1.  Boutelle  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by  Deacon 
David  Boutelle,  of  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts. 

2.  Adaline  Buck  Scholarship  of  $360.  Founded  by  Miss, 
Maria  Buck,  of  Pontiac,  Illinois. 

3.  William  H.  Reed  Scholarship  of  $ 75° ■ Founded  by. 
Rev.  A.  C.  Reed,  of  Manchester,  Vermont. 

. 4.  John  J.  Marsh  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by  John; 
J Marsh,  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 

5.  S.  M.  Edgell  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by  S.  M 
Edgell,  of  St.  Louis.  > 
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Ahhv  W*?  Turner/fol^hiP  of  $1,000.  Founded  by  Miss 
Abby  W.  Turner,  of  Randolph,  Massachusetts. 

7 Pilgrim  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by  members 
oi  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  St.  Louis. 

8.  BaCOn  Scholarshi P of  $500.  Founded  by  T N 

Bacon,  of  Newton,  Massachusetts.  ' 

9.  Blackmgton  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by  Mrs 
Elackington,  of  North  Adams,  Massachusetts. 

R.ay™0tld  H'  Seeley  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by 
the  North  Congregational  Church  of  Haverhill,  Massa- 
cnusetts. 

11.  National  Council  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by 
members  of  the  Fifth  National  Council  of  the  Congrega- 
lonal  Churches  of  the  United  States,  held  in  St.  Louis  in 
1&S0.  A memorial  of  their  visit  to  the  college  on  the  16th 
day  of  November  of  that  year. 

T U2i  Mitchf{  fchol“rshiP  of  $500.  Founded  by  Mrs.  Mary 
L.  Mitchell,  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

it  U„T^.dha™. r H,yde  Scholarsh{P  of  $1,000.  Founded  by 
Hon.  William  Hyde,  of  Ware,  Massachusetts. 

,/.4'  .Mrs-  A.  P.  Forbes  Female  Foreign  Missionary  Schol- 
arship of  $1,000.  Founded  by  A.  P.  Forbes,  of  St.  Louis 

PnJf  Gl°r % H'  Rea  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by 
ne  F.  Rea,  with  the  condition  that  one-half  of  the 
nnual  income  is  to  be  used  to  help  needy  and  deserving 

:eUdnygandndan<1  ^ ^ 0ther  ^ is  -d  to Telp" 

needy  and  deserving  young  women. 

Lft  Emelme  .J-  Rea.  Scholarship  of  $4,000.  Founded  by 

1 at  oneVue  fW1  °f  Emfne  R Rea’  With  the  condition 
■;;edv  “ i i ° 4 e annual  mcome  is  to  be  used  to  help 
il9?„yh  and  ^serving  young  men  and  that  the  other  half 
- e used  to  help  needy  and  deserving  young  women. 

,A[rS'RTra  Sanders™  ^nes  Scholarship  of  $500 
funded  by  F.  B.  Hines,  >85,  of  Albion,  Illinois. 

HssAnn^T^  B'  Jc°T  fch0larshiP  °f  $I,°00.  Founded  by 

ivenlo  Jr;\°f  Fredonia>  New  York,  preference  being 
ven  to  a student  or  students  from  Tennessee. 
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19#  Howard  Gar  drier  Nichols  Scholarship  of  $1,450. 
Founded  by  J.  Howard  Nichols,  of  Newton,  Massachusetts, | 
in  memory  of  his  son. 

20-23.  H.  M.  Hooker  Scholarships  (four)  of  $4,000. j 
Founded  by  H.  M.  Hooker,  of  Chicago. 

24.  Ellen  A.  Burge  Scholarship.  Founded  by  Mrs.  Ellen 
A.  Burge,  of  Springfield. 

25.  E.  A.  Goodnow  Loan  Fund  of  $ 10,000 . Founded  by 

Edward  A.  Goodnow,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  This 
is  invested  and  the  interest  used  to  aid  deserving  young 
women.  J 

For  further  information  concerning  scholarships,  ad- 
dress Professor  A.  P.  Hall,  Dean;  concerning  student  service, 
G.  W.  Nonemacher,  Secretary,  Drury  College,  Springfield; 

Missouri.  • 

Prizes.  The  George  S.  Edgell  prizes  of  $15  and 
are  given  for  excellence  in  English  composition  and  public 

speaking.  I 

Mr.  Alfred  H.  Mansfield,  of  ’01,  Claims  Attorney  fo 
the  Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Mountain  System,  offers  a priz. 
of  $40  a year  for  an  oratorical  contest.  j 

Judge  R.  L.  Goode,  of  76,  offers  a prize  of  $20  (to  bj 
expended  on  books  of  the  student’s  selection)  to  that  mem- 
ber of  Greek  6 who  shall  do  the  best  work  in  Attic  Tragedy 

The  H.  M.  Hooker  medal,  donated  by  H.  M.  Hookey 
of  Chicago,  is  awarded  to  the  senior  winning  the  rank  o 
cum  laude  for  the  course  and  showing  superior  excellency  n 
the  philosophy  major. 

Employment.  The  appointments  committee  of  th 

faculty  give  special  attention  to  the  placing  of  students  l 
suitable  positions  on  graduation.  The  larger  part  of  th 

work  of  this  committee  is  the  securing  of  graduate  scholar| 
ships  in  the  leading  universities  for  worthy  candidates  an  j 
the  placing  of  prepared  teachers  in  high  schools.  In  makin 
nominations  for  teaching  positions,  preference  will  be  give 
to  students  graduating  and,  in  the  graduating  class,  to  t osj 
who  have  the  most  satisfactory  preparation  in  the  subject, 
to  be  taught  and  who  have  sufficient  training  in  education 
Those  desiring  the  aid  of  the  committee  should  make  form* 
application  in  writing  to  Professor  L.  E.  Meador,  o - 
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New  Courses  in  Home  Economics 

^THROUGH  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  J.  K.  Burnham  t v 
of  H ome  E !»no m j c s nou^c®  ® tenT 1 s j? m e n 1 of  a Department 

college  and  gr.da.te  ‘“isf.ctory 

majors.^COn0mlCS'  <*•  “.chelorUdeg^S 

DoJsfeAn^'t'oSd  '|,„bd0e“  BTS'k  Sd“<*  »d 

this  dep„tme„,  o„k J ,hly  ^ “'f6  *d™tfd  to 

aone  equivalent  ” h*™ 


Drury  and  the  War 

TMtURY  is  “doing  her  bit”  in  the  Great  War.  No  man  or 
D woman  can  live  long  in  the  atmosphere  of  an  institution 
dominated  by  great  ideals  without  feelmg  the  pull  of . la  g 

interests  of  the  world  and  without  wishing  to  contribute  his 

sss  - tj.  ----- 

w,'r"  Ttew'Sys  of  quiet  thought,  and  then  it  looked  as  if  every 

man  in  college  would  enlist.  numbers  so 

Not  all  who  offered  were  accepted.  But  the  nu  , 

fftr  the  armv  and  four  for  the  navy.  Of  graduates  anu 
Sefs—  nSn  number  (exact  figures M» 
able,  have  been  accepted  for 

bers  of  the  medical  staff  or  m Hi wo  numbers  are 

SS  SST«  Cn  HRK00t,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  and 

elSeIusrdesired  to  keep  an  Honor  Roll  of  these  men,  and  Dean 
Hall’will  appreciate  it  if  the  names  of  any  men  who  are  accepted 
are  sent  to’him,  together  with  the  position  or  rank  m the  serv- 
ice which  they  occupy. 

Athletics 

pE^  «i"f 

- cl“a1h,:tm  «rk  undoMho  f d. 

Drury,  during  which  he  ^tT*™>>“ti»« 

waning  hotter  by  participation  in  several  lines 

tltmes  to  Drury  after  one 

Doane  College  and  two  years  at  . services  and  it  is  felt 
^t  he’S  JuSjSiln  Xe  high  athletic  posiUon  Drury  has 
held  with  Mr.  Nee  as  director. 


Our  New  President 

DRpRYHC°fLLEGE  'S  m0st  fortunate  in  securing  for  its  new 


a national  reputation.  For  nineteen  vra™  u 

SncH°r  r°fessor  ot  En*"“h  »“o»Cl  s 
&»£££:  sstsifsrs.-  ™ r-  “ch  L 

ttoL^ody'Ts^^lV^-r8^6”^  °f  this  ^Ponanyteeadruca! 

■>»-  ^ A^r^srr  *ns^ ' r r r ■ ot 

rsx  sr  str  aev“ai, 


Dr.  Nadal  has  long  been  well  known  as  a lecturer  on  educa- 
tional and  general  subjects.  His  recent  visits  to  Springfield 
have  shown  that  this  reputation  is  fully  justified,  for  * " 

spoken  brilliantly  and  with  authority  on  a variety  of  themes 
His  enthusiasm  and  earnestness,  too,  have  already  eep  y 

irrmressed  tli6  coll6gG  and  community.  _ l „ 

Under  such  inspiring  leadership  Drury  has  bright  hopes  for 
the  future.  We  are  confident  that  with  Dr.  Nadal  as  President 
the  College  will  raise  even  higher  its  standards  of  Christian  edu- 
cation and  render  even  more  valuable  service  than  in  the  past 
to  the  people  of  the  Southwest. 

The  Coining  Year 

t~»RFSIDENT  WILSON  has  recently  made  the  following  sig- 
P nificant  statement:  • ‘I  see  no  necessity  whatever  for  sus- 

pending  the  sessions  of  colleges  and  universities  and  think  that 
such  a Suspension  would  be  very  much  against  the  public  inter- 
est ” With  other  thoughtful  men  he  recognizes  that  during  the 
war  and  above  all  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  call  for  , 
educated  men  and  women  to  solve  the  gravest  problems  t 
world  has  ever  known  will  be  the  most  urgent  in  the  history  of 
mankind  Drury  College,  therefore,  meeting  with  the  oth 
colleges  this  challenge  of  the  times,  will  be  open  as  usual  during 
the  year  1917  - 1918,  and  strive  more  effectively  than  ever  befo  , 
to  prepare  men  and  women  for  this  consecrated  service. 

PJoinLg  the  other  colleges,  we  urge  all  young  men  no  I 
enlisted  for  other  forms  of  national  service  by  ep  em  ; 
to  continue  their  education.  And  to  those  under  military  age 
such  college  training,  in  the  light  of  the  President  s statement, 

hecomes  their  highest  patriotic  duty. 

Appeals  are  now  being  repeated  to  the  young  women 
to  conserve  the  resources  of  the  country  by  the  intelligent  use 
of  food  supplies  To  meet  this  demand  accurate  knowledge  wi 
t STand  this  can  best  be  obtained  through  such  thorough 
training  in  Home  Economics  as  the  College  is  now  prepared  to  give. 

Thf  first  semester  will  open  on  Tuesday,  September  11,  1917, 
the  second  semester  on  January  29, 1918,  closing. on  J une  1 1918; 
Opportunities  for  further  college  work  will  be  offered  by 
eighth  Summer  Session,  which  will  open  on  June  3,  1918, 

are  reguested  to  writ,  as  = 

ticable  for  information  of  any  kind  and  catalogs  to  Doan  Arthu 
P.  Hall,  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Missouri. 
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appointments  committee,  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mis- 
souri,  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible.  Teaching  alumni  who 
desire  a promotion  or  a change  of  location  are  invited  to 
write  to  this  committee.  All  friends  of  the  college  are  urged 
to  send  notices  of  vacancies  to  be  filled.  The  committee  will 
gladly  answer  the  inquiries  of  employers.  We  promise 
frank  and  full  information  concerning  any  candidate  we  may 
suggest. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The  College  Bulletin  is  published  quarterly  under  the 
direction  of  the  publication  committee  of  Drury  College. 

The  Drury  Mirror,  founded  in  1886,  is  published  every 
two  weeks  by  the  students  of  the  college.  It  is  under  the 
direct  control  of  an  editor-in-chief,  board  of  editors  and 
business  manager,  who  are  elected  by  the  students.  It  seeks 

to  reflect  the  best  spirit  and  serve  the  highest  interests  of 
the  college. 

The  Sou’wester,  founded  in  1903,  is  edited  and  published 
each  year  by  the  junior  class  and  is  devoted  to  matters  of 
interest  to  the  different  college  classes. 


ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  Student  Senate,  composed  of  nine  upper  classmen 
elected  by  their  respective  classes  and  three  members  of 
the  faculty,  aims  to  promote,  by  all  honorable  means,  the 
welfare  of  the  college,  to  uphold  high  standards  of  scholar- 
ship and  character  and  to  maintain  a good  understanding 
and  cordial  relation  between  the  students  and  faculty. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  The  Drury 
P ‘ A.  is  a branch  of  the  state  association.  Its  meet- 

>ngs  are  held  each  Thursday  morning  at  9:50  and  are  led  by 
one  of  the  students,  a member  of  the  faculty  or  some  promi- 
nent religious  worker.  Several  courses  are  offered  each 
year  by  the  association  in  Bible  and  in  mission  study  which 
aim  to  interest  every  student  in  the  Bible  and  in  missions, 
lhe  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gives  an  annual  reception  to  students  and 
professors  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year.  Young 
men  are  urged  to  join  the  association. 
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Young  Women’s  Christian  Association.  The  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association  of  Drury  holds  weekly 
prayer  meetings  on  Thursday  morning  at  9:50,  offers  strong 
courses  in  mission  and  Bible  study  and  aims  in  many  ways 
to  broaden  the  spiritual  life  of  the  young  women  of  the 
college.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  gives  an  annual  reception  at  the 
opening  of  the  school  year  and  thus  affords  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  young  women  to  become  acquainted. 
Young  women  are  urged  to  join  the  association. 

Assistance  Rendered  by  Christian  Associations.  The 
associations,  at  the  opening  of  each  academic  year,  have 
committees  wearing  Drury’s  colors  (scarlet  and  gray)  meet 
the  trains.  These  committees  will  gladly  render  assistance  to 
new  students  by  escorting  them  to  the  college  and  by  intro- 
ducing them  to  the  friends  and  instructors  of  the  institution. 

On  registration  day  a number  of  Christian  Association 
men  and  women  constitute  an  information  bureau  for  the 
assistance  of  new  students.  The  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  and  the  president  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  invite  new  students 
to  inform  them  regarding  their  expected  time  of  arrival  a 
few  days  before  college  opens. 

Both  associations  have  furnished  rest  rooms  in  Burn- 
ham Hall. 

Literary  Socities.  There  are  four  literary  societies  con- 
nected with  the  college:  (1)  The  Drury  Oratorical  Asso- 

ciation for  men,  (2)  the  Lauriferse  for  women,  (3)  Lambda 
Epsilon,  a scientific  society,  and  (4)  the  Deutscher  Verein, 
which  admit  men  and  women. 

Fraternities.  The  following  chapters  of  fraternities 
exist  at  Drury  College:  For  men,  Beta  Iota  Chapter  of 

Kappa  Alpha,  Phi  Alpha  Sigma  (local)  and  the  Obelisk 
(local).  For  women,  Mu  Chapter  of  Zeta  Tau  Alpha, 
Gamma  Chapter  of  Missouri  of  Pi  Beta  Phi  and  Delta 
Kappa  Chapter  of  Delta  Delta  Delta. 

Alumni  Association.  The  Alumni  Association  is  com- 
posed of  all  graduates  of  the  college.  It  holds  an  annual 
business  meeting  during  commencement  week.  The  annual 
alumni  banquet  occurs  on  the  evening  of  commencement 

day.  | . . 

Local  associations  are  being  organized  to  include  in 
their  membership  all  graduates  and  former  students  of  the 
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college.  The  object  of  these  associations  is  to  keep  strong 
and  vital  the  ties  which  bind  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Drury  to  their  alma  mater  and  to  promote  the  interests  of 
Drury  as  an  eduactional  center. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are: 

Eli  C.  Foster,  ’15,  President. 

Roscoe  W.  Stewart,  ’08,  Vice  President. 

Emma  M.  Gibson,  ’12,  Recording  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Edward  B.  Hall,  ’05, 

Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

Introductory  Statement.  The  college  year  is  divided 
into  two  semesters.  In  1917-18  the  first  semester  begins 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  September  and  closes  with  the  mid- 
year examinations  which  are  held  during  the  last  week  in 
January.  The  second  semester  begins  with  the  twenty-ninth 
of  January  and  closes  with  the  final  examinations  for  under- 
graduates, which  end  on  June  first. 

Conduct.  Students  entering  the  college  become  mem- 
bers not  only  of  the  college  community,  but  also  of  the 
city  community.  They  are  expected  to  conduct  themselves 
with  propriety  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

Drury  is  a Christian  college  and  as  such,  it  both  fosters 
the  moral  and  religious  life  and  requires  that  students  shall 
attend  public  worship  at  chapel  each  school  day  and  at  the 
church  of  their  choice  each  Sunday  morning,  unless  detained 
by  illness  or  other  serious  cause. 

Physical  Training  and  Athletics.  There  is  an  athletic 
association  for  the  encouragement  and  conduct  of  manly 

sports.  The  climate  permits  outdoor  games  during  most  of 
the  year. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  physical  training  of 
f\entS’  gymnasium  has  ample  accommodations  for 

both  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  of  the  college, 
is  thoroly  equipped  and  contains  an  indoor  running  track 
and  a first-class  basketball  court. 

Drury  is  a member  of  the  Missouri  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Union  and  is  governed  by  the  rules  of  that  associa- 
tion in  intercollegiate  athletic  contests. 
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PART  II. 

ADMISSION 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

The  regular  times  of  admission  are  the  Thursday  after 
commencement  and  the  Tuesday  before  the  opening  of  the  5 
hist  semester. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  all  candidates  who  possibly  ? 
can  do  so  either  present  themselves  in  May  or  apprise  the  • 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  entrance  of  their  intention  to 
enter  in  September. 

Each  student  applying  for  admission  must  bring  a testi-  , 
monial  of  good  moral  character  from  the  teacher  under  whom  ■ 
he  or  she  was  prepared  for  college,  or  from  some  other  com - j 
petent  person.  A student  coming  from  another  college  must  | 
also  present  a letter  of  honorable  dismissal.  j 

Candidates  are  admitted  only  on  examination,  except  J 
when  they  come  from  accredited  schools.  Candidates  from 
such  schools  must  present  a certificate  and  a statement  of  the 
grades  gained  and  of  the  work  done  in  each  subject.  The  , 
diploma  of  graduation  will  not  suffice. 

The  admission  requirements  of  Drury,  as  defined  here- 
after, are  in  substantial  agreement  with  those  of  other  insti- 
tutions on  the  accepted  list  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  | 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching  and  those  of  the  North  Cen-  | 
tral  Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges. 


ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION. 

Students  who  are  deficient  in  the  number  of  accredited 
units,  or  who  are  not  admitted  by  certificate,  can  be  admitted 
only  by  examination  in  the  non-accredited  preparatory  sub- 
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jects.  The  character  of  the  examination  in  each  case  is 

Ihe'defi  -tby  thf6  rt6nt  °f  tHe  preparation  Presupposed  in 
the  definition  of  the  respective  units. 

Examinations  for  admission  will  be  held  in  1917  on 

ldUWead  May  31  and  June  and  on  Tuesday 

and  Wednesday,  September  11  and  12.  * 


ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE. 

appearrtunonterhiSSUed  bJ-  S*:COndaiT  schools  whose  names 

accented  in  nl  i*'  • list  of  the  college  will  be 

ccepted  m place  of  examinations  in  the  preparatory  subjects 

sr r„T g .%“*?•“  ^ 

rr  c°"eeie 

be  cheerfully  furnished  on  application  to  the  secretary. 
Certificates  issued  by  other  high  schools  and  academies 

ehgibTeninfor  ? sta«ding  the  faculty  is  satisfied,  are 
f-r  ...  accePtance  m place  of  examinations.  A cer- 

unless^ T"  ."r  “h"  a“ept'd  i“t“d  <*ami„.„o„s 

completed  f u duly  Sr»d“<«d  afto  having 

completed  a full  course  in  the  school.  A school  which 

desires  the  certificate  privilege  should  make  application 

thru  its  principal,  to  the  chairman  • * 

entrance  A „,j  , T chairman  of  the  committee  on 

V A ■ t C,ata'og  or  clrcular  Of  the  school  should  be  for- 
warded with  the  application. 

do  n^eJulfiiean7hSOme  “PartialIy  accredited  schools”  which 
but  offer  at  L the  reqn.rements  of  an  accredited  school, 
.ah  i twelve  approved  units.  Work  done  in  these 

their  " a""1""1  entrance  so  far  as  i,  is  approved 

£rSf,rS,Sfmit  '°  *"  ““■"»«»»  othe 

subjects  which  they  wish  to  offer  for  entrance. 

it  .AdTSslon  certificate  is  in  all  cases  provisional  and 

any  school"  f°th  ^ ^ Privilege  ma^  be  withdrawn  from 
be  deficient.  preParatl°«  given  students  shall  prove  to 

Each  certificate  must  be  made  out  on  a blank  furnished 

(on  application)  by  the  secretarv  nf  ttiw  u 

give  informatirv  -secretary  of  the  college  and  must 

g ve  information  regarding  t he  amount  and  character  of 

the  work  of  the  student  in  each  subject.  This  should  Ve  sent 

c airman  of  the  committee  on  entrance  by  the  authori- 
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ties  of  the  school  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  not ! later  than 
one  week  before  the  opening  of  college.  It  should  in  no  case 
be  delivered  to  the  entering  student. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Admission  Units.  The  college  defines  the  meaning  of 
“four  years  of  high  school  or  academic  preparation  required 
for  college  entrance,  by  expressing  such  preparation  in  terms 
of  units  “A  unit  is  the  amount  of  work  represented  by  five  . 
recitations  per  week  of  not  less  than  forty  minutes  each, 
for  a school  year  of  not  less  than  thirty-five  weeks.  Four  , 
weekly  recitations  of  fifty-five  minutes  each  will  be  accepted 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  unit  as  defined  above.  ! 

Units  Required.  Fifteen  units  are  demanded  of  all  can-  • 
didates  for  admission  to  regular  standing  in  the  freshman 
class  Half  units  will  be  accepted  only  when  presented  in  ■ 
addition  to  integral  units  in  the  same  subject,  and  for  this  , 
purpose  the  sciences  may  be  regarded  as.  one  subject.  Ut 
the  fifteen  units  required,  seven  units  are  prescribed  and  j 
eight  are  elective.  I 

The  following  units  are  accepted  for  entrance: 
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l.  Agriculture 

1 

1 

25 

11.  Greek 

1 

VA 

27 

2.  Biology 

1 

1 

25 

12.  Hist,  and  Soc.  Sci. 

1 

4 

27 

3.  Bookkeeping 

H 

1 

25 

13.  Latin 

1 

4 

28 

4.  Botany 

1 

1 

25 

14.  Manual  Training 

1 

2 

28 

5.  Chemistry 

1 

1 

25 

15.  Mathematics 

2 

4 

28 

6.  Domestic  Science 

1 

2 

25 

16.  Music 

1 

2 

29 

7.  Drawing 

1 

25 

17.  Physics 

1 

1 

29 

8.  English 

8 

4 

26 

18.  PhysicalGeography 

1 

1 

29 

9.  French 

1 

3 

26 

19.  Physiology 

1 

1 

29 

10.  German 

1 

3 

26 

1 20.  Zoology 

1 1 

1 

29 

Not  more  than  three  units  are  accepted  in  Bookkeep- 
ing, Domestic  Science  and  Manual  Training  combined. 
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• Pr,eSCribed  Units-  °f  the  fifteen  units  required  from  the 
above  list,  seven  are  prescribed,  viz: 

3 units  in  English.  From  No.  8 in  table  above. 

2 units  in  Foreign  Language,  both  of  which  must  be  in 
one  language.  From  Nos.  9,  10,  11,  13. 

2 units  in  Mathematics.  From  No.  15. 

Students  entering  without  one  unit  in  history  are  required 

to  elect  an  additional  year  of  college  work  in  that  depart- 
ment. 

Entrance  Conditions.  Conditional  entrance  to  standing 
as  a freshman  is  granted  on  fourteen  satisfactory  units,  but 
the  unit  of  condition  must  be  removed  by  certificate  on  the 
completion  of  an  accredited  course  or  by  examination  before 
promotion  to  sophomore  standing. 

Entrance  Deficiencies.  A student  presenting  fifteen 
accredited  units  for  entrance,  but  deficient  in  one  of  the 
prescribed  units,  can  remove  his  deficiency  by  electing  one 
year  of  college  work  in  excess  of  all  requirements  of  his 
CO  ege  course  of  study  in  the  department  of  his  deficiency 

Admission  to  a Major.  The  requirements  described 
above  are  for  admission  to  college.  To  enter  certain  majors, 
the  student  must  present  certain  entrance  units  in  prepara- 

"“I"  Ch°S“'  Th‘  SP'dal  for 

,hc  name  of 

adJSt  «rX,SP“ial  S,Ud'"*S  0t  ,WO 

1.  Students  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Drury  Col- 
lege  may  be  admitted  to  the  college  classes  which  they  elect 
provided  they  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  fitness  to  pursue 
desired  work  to  the  committee  on  college  entrance. 

comol et  J7n\  m°re  -than  21  ^ °f  age  who  have  not 
completed  fourteen  units  of  high  school  work,  and  who  are 

not  candidates  for  a degree,  may  be  admitted  to  college 

the'committee1^  *7  ^ by  Spedal  Permission  of 

me  committee  on  college  entrance. 

instructor  77"  SpeciaLstudents  must  have  the  approval  of  the 
instructor  before  enrolling  in  any  class. 

cntr^itlanCe<1 ' Standlng;  Every  candidate  must  satisfy  all 
entrance  requirements  before  he  can  apply  for  advanced 
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standing,  and  his  class  standing  will  be  provisionally  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  conditions  indicated  in 
Part  III. 

All  applications  for  advanced  standing  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  on  advanced  standing  and  degrees. 

Students  who  offer  more  than  16  entrance  units  from 
an  approved  high  school  may  apply  to  the  committee  on 
advanced  standing  and  degrees  for  a special  examination  on 
approved  work  done  in  excess  of  the  16  units.  Such  per- 
mission must  be  obtained  during  the  first  semester  of  the 
year  in  which  the  student  enters,  and  the  examination  in-  • 
volves  the  payment  of  a special  fee. 

A graduate  of  a Missouri  state  normal  school,  or  of  a ! 
normal  school  of  equal  rank  of  other  states,  who  has  com-  ^ 
pleted  four  years’  work  in  an  accredited  high  school  and  at  j 
least  two  years’  (six  quarters’)  work  in  the  normal  school,  < 
will  be  provisionally  admitted  to  junior  standing  in  Drury 
College,  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  He  must  choose  a major  and  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  that  major.  _ , 

2.  He  must  meet  all  the  general  requirements  for  the  j 

degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science.  _ | 

3.  The  following  subjects  will  not  be  given  credit  in  ; 

hours  toward  graduation:  Elementary  Drawing,  Elemen-  , 

tary  Music,  Physical  Culture,  Primary  Methods,  Special  ! 
Methods  in  Elementary  Subjects,  Practice  Teaching. 

4.  A limited  amount  of  credit  may  be  given  for  Agri- 
culture, Expression,  Home  Economics,  Manual  Arts. 

A student  from  another  college  must  present  a letter  of 
honorable  dismissal  from  the  certifying  college.  Courses  of 
standard  college  rank,  equivalent  to  those  of  Drury,  pursued 
in  other  institutions  will  be  given  provisional  credit  on  the 
presentation  of  a certified  official  record  of  the  work  done. 
The  question  of  the  equivalency  of  courses  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  committee  on  advanced  standing  and  degrees. 
In  cases  of  doubt,  the  committee  requires  the  approval  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  involved  on  the  equivalency 
of  work  offered  before  taking  committee  action. 

Provisional  standing  becomes  permanent  standing  at  j 
the  end  of  the  first  year  in  Drury,  provided  all  work  has 
hppn  satisfactory. 
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Not  more  than  thirty-six  semester  hours  of  collese 
credit  will  be  granted  for  one  year’s  work  of  not  less  than 
thirty-six  weeks  done  in  residence  at  any  institution. 

Candidates  securing  advanced  standing  are  subject  to 
all  the  regulations  and  requirements  for  a Bachelor’s  degree 
from  Drury  College. 


DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  ADMISSION  UNITS. 

1.  Agriculture.  The  completion  of  a course  such  as 
lat  presented  in  “The  Fundamentals  of  Agriculture”  by  Hal- 

hgan.  One  unit. 

In  this  and  the  succeeding  science  units,  a course  to  be 
accepted  must  include  at  least  two  double  periods  of  time 
spent  in  individual  work  in  a properly  equipped  laboratory. 

2.  Biology.  The  equivalent  of  “ Essentials  of  Biologs,” 
by  Hunter.  One  unit. 

3.  Bookkeeping.  Credit  will  be  granted  in  bookkeeping 
only  when  the  course  has  been  completed  in  a commercial 
department  of  an  approved  school.  One-half  unit  to  one 

4.  Botany  The  equivalent  of  “Practical  Botany”  by 

Bergen  and  Caldwell.  One  unit.  y 

5.  Chemistry.  The  equivalent  of  McPherson  and 
Henderson  s “Briefer  Course.”  One  unit. 

6.  Domestic  Science.  Credit  will  be  granted  in  do- 
mestic science  only  when  the  course  has  been  completed  in 
a department  of  domestic  science  of  an  approved  school. 
Une  unit  to  two  units. 

7.  Drawing. 

(i\)  Freehand. 

The  student  must  be  able  to  make  freehand,  accurate 
outlines  or  shaded  drawings  of  geometrical  forms;  must  be 
familiar  with  the  use  of  ordinary  instruments  and  solve 
geometrical  problems  with  accuracy  and  rapidity;  must  be 
practiced  in  the  drawing  of  the  ellipse,  the  parabola  and  the 
yperbola;  and  must  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  pro- 
jection, being  able  to  represent  solid  geometrical  and  other 
forms  on  a plane  surface.  One  unit. 

(■?•)  Mechanical. 
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A standard  secondary  course  will  be  accepted  from  ap- 
proved schools.  One  unit. 

8.  English.  The  three  units  required  for  entrance  are: 

(j.)  Grammar  and  rhetoric,  one  unit. 

O.)  Reading  from  standard  authors,  one  unit. 

(j.)  Detailed  studies  in  literature,  one  unit. 

A fourth  unit  is  accepted  from  approved  schools. 

For  a list  of  works  recommended,  students  are  referred 
to  the  report  of  a committee  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation on  secondary  school  English. 

9.  French.  j 

(j.)  First  Year  French. 

This  should  include  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  drill  in  j 
pronunciation,  inflection  of  the  regular  and  a few  of  the  . 
irregular  verbs,  inflection  of  all  the  parts  of  speech  and  the 
elementary  rules  of  syntax.  The  writing  of  easy  exercises 
in  French,  as  well  as  dictation  from  the  French,  and  the 
reading  of  about  150  pages  of  text  from  the  latter  part  of  ; 
the  work.  One  unit. 

(2.)  Second  Year  French.  j 

This  should  continue  the  work  of  the  first  year  and  com-  ‘ 
plete  the  study  of  the  irregular  verbs.  The  grammar  should 
be  reviewed,  and  the  writing  of  French  from  exercises  and f 
from  dictation  is  required.  The  reading  should  cover  about 
300  pages  of  modern  prose,  stories  and  plays.  One  unit. 

(j.)  Third  Year  French. 

The  third-year  work  in  French  must  include  the  reading 
of  from  400  to  600  pages  of  French  prose,  stories  and  plays, 
together  with  practice  in  giving  paraphrases  and  abstracts 
of  texts  read,  more  detailed  study  of  grammar  and  writing 
from  dictation.  One  unit. 

i 

10.  German. 

(j.)  First  Year  German. 

This  should  include  thoro  and  complete  work  in  gram-  | 
mar,  the  memorizing  of  idiomatic  expressions  and  short 
poems,  with  a large  amount  of  oral  and  dictation  work.  ? j 
purpose  should  be  to  give  the  pupil  a speaking  as  well  as  a ^ 
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reading  knowledge  of  German.  About  150  pages  of  easy 
text  should  be  read.  One  unit. 

(2-)  Second  Year  German. 

This  should  include  the  reading  of  about  300  pages  of 
modern  German,  drill  in  translating  into  German  easy  varia- 
tions on  the  daily  reading,  with  abstracts,  written  and  oral, 
of  selected  passages.  Grammar  work  should  be  continued 
thruout  the  year.  One  unit. 

(j.)  Third  Year  German. 

This  should  include  the  reading  of  about  400  to  450 
pages  of  moderately  difficult  German  in  both  prose  and 
verse,  together  with  paraphrases  and  abstracts,  oral  and 
written,  and  a detailed  review  of  grammar.  One  unit. 

11.  Greek. 

(/.)  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Elementary  Greek  as  presented  by  White’s  or  some 
other  standard  beginner’s  book  and  grammar.  One  unit. 

C?.)  Xenophon. 

Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  four  books,  or  an  equivalent 
amount  of  similar  Attic  Greek.  One  unit. 

(j.)  Homer. 

Homer’s  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  three  or  more  books.  One- 
half  unit. 

I 

Greek  Prose  Composition  based  on  Xenophon’s  Anabasis 
is  required. 

j 

12.  History  and  Social  Sciences. 

To  meet  the  requirements,  the  work  done  in  history 
must  be  equal  to  the  work  done  in  the  “first  class”  high 
schools  of  the  state.  In  connection  with  the  standard  text- 

ooks,  collateral  reading  and  topical  work  should  be 
required. 

A maximum  of  four  units  in  history  and  social  sciences 
Will  be  accepted,  to  be  chosen  from  the  following: 

(/.)  History,  four  units. 

(-•)  American  Government,  one  unit. 

(j.)  Economics,  one-half  unit. 

(4.)  Sociology,  one-half  unit. 
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13.  Latin. 

(/.)  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Elementary  Latin  Book,  with  grammar  and  easy  read- 
ing. One  unit. 

(2.)  Ciesar. 

Caesar’s  Gallic  War , four  books.  One  unit. 

(5.)  Cicero. 

Six  orations  of  Cicero,  including  the  Manilian  Law.  One 

unit. 

(4.)  Vergil. 

Vergil’s  AEneid , six  books.  One  unit. 

Latin  Prose  Composition  based  on  Caesar  and  Cicero  is 
required. 

14.  Manual  Training. 

Credit  will  be  granted  in  manual  training  only  when  the 
course  has  been  completed  in  a department  of  manual  train- 
ing of  an  approved  school.  One  unit  to  two  units. 

15.  Mathematics. 

( 1 .)  Algebra. 

Algebra,  including  quadratic  equations  and  the  progres- 
sions. The  work  must  be  the  equivalent  of  that  covered  in 
Beman  and  Smith’s  Academic  Algebra  or  a text  of  equal 
merit.  One  unit  to  one  and  one-half  units. 

(2.)  Plane  Geometry. 

Plane  Geometry,  the  whole  of  the  five  books,  including 
the  demonstration  of  numerous  original  theorems  and  the 
solution  of  numerical  exercises.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  demonstration  of  originals.  The  text-book  suggested 
is  Beman  and  Smith’s,  Wells’  or  Wentworth’s  Plane  Geom- 
etry. One  unit. 

(3.)  Solid  Geometry. 

The  work  required  in  solid  geometry  must  include  the 
theorems  and  constructions  given  in  the  standard  texts,  such 
as  Beman  and  Smith’s,  Wentworth’s,  Wells’  or  Phillip  and 
Fisher’s.  The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises, 
including  loci  problems,  is  required.  One-half  unit. 

( 4 .)  Trigonometry. 

Proofs  of  the  principal  formulas,  particularly  the  sine, 
cosine  and  tangent  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  angles; 
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solution  of  simple  trigonometric  equations;  the  derivation  of 
the  laws  of  sines,  the  laws  of  cosines  and  the  law  of 
tangents;  and  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles. 
One-half  unit. 

(5.)  Advanced  Algebra.  One-half  unit. 

16.  Music. 

If  two  units  are  offered  in  music,  the  second  one  must 
be  in  a theoretical  course. 

(1.)  Piano. 

The  completion  of  the  fourth  grade  as  given  in  the 
course  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  or  its  equivalent. 
One  unit. 

(<?.)  Organ. 

Whiting’s  Six  Months  on  the  Organ;  Rinck’s  Chorals, 
varied;  Buck’s  Studies  in  Pedal  Phrasing;  Rinck’s  Organ 
School,  Part  III.  One  unit. 

( 3 •)  Voice. 

The  completion  of  one  year  of  study  in  voice  under  the 
vocal  department  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  or  its  equiv- 
alent. One  unit. 

( 4 .)  Harmony. 

The  scales,  regular  and  altered  chords,  modulation,  sus- 
pensions, appogiaturas,  organ  point.  Exercises  from  a 
figured  bass.  One  unit. 

(5.)  History. 

The  development  of  the  musical  forms  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  lives  and  compositions  of  the  great  composers 
since  1685.  One  unit. 

17.  Physics.  The  equivalent  of  Millikan  and  Gale’s 
text,  with  a satisfactory  laboratory  note  book.  One  unit. 

18.  Physical  Geography.  The  equivalent  of  Tarr’s 
New  Physical  Geography,  with  laboratory  work  as  in  other 
sciences.  One  unit. 

19.  Physiology.  The  equivalent  of  Hough  and  Sedg- 
wick’s “The  Human  M echanism.”  One  unit. 

20.  Zoology.  The  equivalent  of  Lindville  and  Kelly’s 
“General  Zoology”,  with  a properly  kept  laboratory  note 
book.  One  unit. 
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REGISTRATION. 

General  Regulations.  Students  are  required  to  register 
in  Burnham  Hall  on  one  of  the  days  set  apart  for  that  pur- 
pose In  1917  these  days  will  be  May  31  and  September  11 
for  students  entering  for  the  first  time  and  September  12  for 
students  previously  enrolled. 

Any  one  not  registering  on  the  days  designated  will  be 
charged  a registration  fee  of  one  dollar. 

Schedules  of  the  college  classes,  blanks  for  schedules 
and  registration  cards  will  be  available  in  Burnham  Hall 
during  registration  days. 

ATo  registration  card  can  be  altered  after  the  first  week  of 
recitations,  except  on  a written  petition,  approved  by  the  faculty 
advisor  (if  the  student  has  chosen  a major ) and  class  officer 
and  granted  by  a vote  of  the  faculty. 

Registration  of  Freshmen.  All  students  applying  for 
admission  to  the  freshman  class  must  first  present  them- 
selves to  the  committee  on  college  entrance  in  Burnham  _ 
Hall.  Each  candidate  should  see  to  it  that  a detailed  state-  , 
ment  of  all  secondary  school  work  completed,  properly  < 
signed  by  the  officers  of  the  certifying  preparatory  school, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  on  college  entrance  on  or 
before  the  day  of  registration.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  wi 
be  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  college  on  application.  ; 
These  credentials  should  be  sent  by  mail  from  the  cer-  ; 
tifying  officer  direct  to  the  Entrance  Committee,  Drury  Col-  , 
lege,  Springfield,  Missouri,  and  not  delivered  to  the  entering  , 
student.  In  case  such  a certificate  is  not  available  on  reg- 
istration day,  the  student  may  submit  his  own  statement  of  i 
work  done,  and  he  will  be  assigned  to  provisional  standing. 
If  a satisfactory  official  statement  has  not  been  filed  with 
the  committee  within  two  weeks,  the  student  will  forfeit 
his  right  to  such  provisional  standing. 

After  his  credentials  have  been  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee on  college  entrance,  the  student  will  present  the 
“admission  record”  signed  by  that  committee  to  the  fresh- 
man class  officer.  He  will  then  prepare  his  registration 
card  in  consultation  with  the  class  officer,  who  retains  one 
portion  of  the  card.  The  remainder  of  the  card  must  then 
be  presented  to  the  college  secretary,  and  all  fees  paid. 
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The  portion  of  the  card  returned  to  the  student  by  the  col- 
lege secretary,  with  his  signature,  must  then  be  delivered  to 
th.e  enrollment  committee.  Students  are  not  regularly  en- 
rolled in  courses  until  this  has  been  done. 

Registration  of  Special  Students.  Special  students  ap- 
plying for  admission  for  the  first  time  will  follow  the  same 
procedure  as  freshmen,  except  that  they  will  present  the 
“admission  record”  to  the  class  officer  for  special  students, 
whom  they  will  consult  in  preparing  their  registration  cards. 

Registration  of  Students  with  Advanced  Standing.  All 

new  students  applying  for  admission  with  advanced  stand- 
ing must  first  present  themselves,  with  proper  credentials,  to 
the  committee  on  advanced  standing  and  degrees  in  Burn- 
ham Hall.  The  committee  will  determine  the  units  accepted 
for  admission,  the  amount  of  advanced  standing  in  hours 
and  the  provisional  class  standing  of  the  candidate.  They 
will  assign  him  to  a suitable  major  and  specify  the  require- 
ments he  must  fulfil  for  the  completion  of  that  major  and 
for  the  Bachelor’s  degree.  The  head  of  the  department  of 
the  major  assigned  to  the  student  becomes  his  faculty  ad- 
visor. The  student  must  first  present  his  statement  from  the 
committee  on  advanced  standing  and  degrees  to  the  faculty 
advisor  and  consult  with  him  in  preparing  his  registration 
card.  This  card  must  also  be  signed  by  the  class  officer  be- 
fore it  is  presented  to  the  college  secretary.  The  rest  of  the 
procedure  is  the  same  as  for  students  entering  as  freshmen. 
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PART  III. 

CLASS  STANDING  AND  DEGREES 


Undergraduate  students  are  classified  as  regular  and  " 
special.  Graduate  students  are  classified  according  to  the  ; 
number  of  years  of  registration  in  the  college  after  the  • 
awarding  of  the  Bachelor  s degree. 

An  official  list  giving  the  class  standing  of  all  students 
is  posted  by  the  registrar  before  October  twentieth  of  each  < 
year.  The  class  standing  fixed  by  this  list  ordinarily  con- 
tinues  through  both  semesters. 

A Regular  Student  is  a student  who  is  a candidate  for  a 
Bachelor’s  degree.  Regular  students  are  expected  to  do  full  ■ 
work,  which  consists  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  : 
of  sixteen  and  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  of  fifteen  reci-  | 
tation*  hours  per  week  in  courses  of  instruction  specified  for  ^ 
the  respective  years. 

A Special  Student  is  a student  who  pursues  particular 
studies  without  reference  to  graduation. 

A Freshman  has  presented  not  less  than  fourteen  units 
for  admission.  Freshman  standing  continues  until  the  stu- 
dent has  removed  all  entrance  conditions  and  completed  the 
equivalent  in  hours  of  fifteen  entrance  units  and  at  least 
twenty- three  hours  of  college  credit. 

A Sophomore  has  completed  the  equivalent  in  hours  of 
fifteen  entrance  units  and  not  less  than  twenty-three  hours 
of  college  credit.  No  student  can  advance  beyond  freshman 
standing  until  all  entrance  conditions  are  removed. 

A Junior  has  completed  the  equivalent  in  hours  of  fif- 
teen entrance  units  and  not  less  than  fifty-six  hours  of 
college  credit. f 

*Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  counted  as  one  recitation  hour. 
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A Senior  has  completed  the  equivalent  in  hours  of 
fifteen  entrance  units  and  not  less  than  eighty-eight  hours 
of  college  credit. 

Students  who  at  the  end  of  their  Senior  year  have  not 
removed  all  conditions,  deficiencies  and  irregularities,  and 
who  have  not  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  semester  hours 
to  their  credit,  can  not  graduate  until  they  have  gained  the 
requisite  credit. 

Special  Students  are  subject  to  all  the  general  regula- 
tions of  the  college.  Unless  excused  by  the  deans,  special 
students  taking  two  or  more  courses  are  required  to  attend 
chapel  and  to  take  the  prescribed  work  in  physical  training 
during  the  first  and  second  years  of  their  attendance. 

If  a special  student  is  deficient  or  conditioned  in  two 
courses  in  any  semester,  or  if  at  any  time  a special  student 
has  an  accumulation  of  three  conditions  or  deficiencies 
recorded  against  him,  his  connection  with  the  college  is 
thereby  terminated. 

Special  students  may  become  regular  by  complying  with  the 
entrance  requirements  and  the  work  necessary  for  the  class 
standing  which  is  desired. 

Amount  of  Class  Work.  All  requests  for  a schedule  of 
more  than  sixteen  hours  of  recitation  work  or  for  a schedule 
of  less  than  fifteen  hours  of  recitation  work  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  student’s  faculty  advisor  and  class  officer  and 
presented  in  writing  to  the  faculty. 

i No  student  is  permitted  to  elect  more  than  sixteen  hours 
during  the  first  and  second  years  or  more  than  fifteen  hours 
during  the  third  and  fourth  years,  unless  his  record  shows  a 
grade  of  B or  above  in  at  least  two  subjects  and  that  he  has 
not  received  a grade  as  low  as  I)  in  more  than  two  subjects 
for  the  last  preceding  semester. 

If  the  work  of  any  student  who  has  been  permitted  to 
take  more  than  the  regular  amount  of  work  is  reported  un- 
satisfactory to  the  faculty,  such  student  will  be  required  to 
drop  the  additional  work  if,  after  he  has  been  warned,  he 
fails  to  do  satisfactory  work  in  all  his  classes. 

Maximum  College  Credit.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for 
more  than  eighteen  recitation  hours  per  week,  nor  for  more 
than  twenty-two  hours  per  week  of  recitation  work  and 
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work  being  made  up  outside  of  class  combined.  Additional 
work  may  be  taken  without  college  credit  by  a special  vote 
of  the  faculty. 

All  outside  activities  are  also  regulated  by  the  hour  sys- 
tem, and  students  are  restricted  to  twenty-five  hours  of  reci- 
tation work  and  outside  activities  combined,  not  more  than 
ten  hours  of  which  may  be  outside  activities.  This  rule  is 
administered  and  the  hours  determined  by  the  Student  Senate. 

No  Credit.  No  credit  towards  graduation  will  be  given 
for  more . than  thirty-two  hours  in  one  department  in  a 
cultural  major;  for  more  than  forty  hours  in  one  department 
in  a pre-professional  major;  for  a single  year  of  beginning 
work  in  a foreign  language,  unless  that  work  has  been 
preceded  by  at  least  two  years  of  consecutive  college  work  in 
some  one  foreign  language;  or  for  work  in' practice  teaching. 

Loss  of  Credit.  Unexcused  absences  from  recitations, 
gymnasium  work  and  chapel  are  permitted  without  penalty 
up  to  one-ninth  of  the  total  number  of  exercises  of  the 
semester  in  each  course.  For  the  purposes  of  this  rule,  twd 
excused  absences,  or  two  unexcused  tardinesses,  will  count 
as  one  unexcused  absence.  All  unexcused  absences  count 
zero  in  computing  the  term  grade.  In  case  the  total  of  ab<: 
sences  both  excused  and  unexcused  exceeds  the  above  limitj 
the  student  loses  one-tenth  of  a semester  hour  of  credit 
for  each  unexcused  absence  or  its  equivalent. 


This  rule  does  not  apply  to  absences  caused  by  pro- 
longed illness  or  by  the  duties  of  any  official  representative 
of  the  college. 


Credit  for  Quality.  In  computing  hours  for  graduation, 
each  semester  hour  of  A grade  won  as  a regular  junior  or  a| 
regular  senior  will  count  one  and  one-sixth  hours,  provided 
that  the  total  excess  credit  for  quality  shall  in  no  case 
exceed  five  semester  hours;  not  more  than  three  hours! 
credit  for  quality  are  allowed  in  any  one  year. 

Master’s  Credit.  If  a student  at  graduation  has  more 
than  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  semester  hours  j 
required  for  graduation,  only  the  required  amount  will  be  j 
considered  in  determining  whether  or  not  the  candidate  is  i 

entitled  to  the  Bachelor’s  degree  with  distinction.  But ; 
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advanced  work  taken  during  the  senior  year  in  excess  of  the 
work  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  if  the  grade  A or 
B has  been  attained  in  such  work,  may,  by  vote  of  the 
faculty,  be  counted  as  partial  fulfilment  of  the  work  re- 
quired of  a candidate  for  the  Master's  degree.  In  no  case 
can  quality  credit  be  counted  toward  a Master's  degree. 

Change  of  Courses.  No  student  may  discontinue  any 
course  in  which  he  has  been  enrolled,  or  begin  a course  in 
which  he  was  not  enrolled  at  registration,  except  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  instructor. 

No  student  may  begin  a course  in  which  he  was  not 
enrolled  at  registration  later  than  two  weeks  from  the 
beginning  of  recitations  for  the  semester. 

All  requests  involving  a change  of  course  or  courses 
after  the  first  week  from  the  beginning  of  recitations  for 
the  semester,  must  be  approved  by  the  student’s  faculty 
advisor  and  class  officer  and  presented  in  writing  to  the 
faculty.  If  a student  drops  a course  without  such  permis- 
sion after  the  first  week  from  the  beginning  of  recitations 
for  the  semester,  he  will  be  given  a grade  of  zero  for  that 
course. 

No  student  may  drop  a course,  without  receiving  a grade 
of  zero  for  that  course,  after  nine  weeks  from  the  beginning 
of  recitations  for  the  semester,  except  for  serious  illness, 
certified  by  a physician. 

Examinations.  1.  Examinations  will  be  given  in  all 
subjects  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  No  seniors  are  ex- 
cused from  examinations,  but  their  examinations  will  be 
held  one  week  before  the  regular  examinations  in  the  sec- 
ond semester. 

2.  If  the  total  of  unexcused  absences,  or  their  equiv- 
alent, in  any  course  exceeds  one-sixth  of  the  total  number 
of  exercises  of  the  semester  forvthat  course,  the  student  is 
debarred  from  the  examination  in  that  course,  except  by 
special  vote  of  the  faculty,  and  is  required  to  repeat  the 
course  the  following  year. 

3.  Students  failing  to  appear  for  examinations  at  the 
regular  time  will  be  charged  a fee  of  $2.00  for  each  extra 
examination,  unless  excused  for  sickness  or  other  sufficient 

reason. 
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4.  Students  failing  at  the  regular  time  will  be  given 
another  examination  the  fourth  Monday  after  the  opening 
of  the  next  semester  following  the  failure  without  the  pay- 
ment of  a fee.  A student  failing  in  the  second  examination 
will  be  charged  a fee  of  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  examina- 
tion. 

5.  A student  absent  from  an  examination  without 
excuse  will  be  conditioned. 

6.  In  making  up  conditions,  only  a passing  mark  will 
be  given. 

7.  Conditions  not  removed  within  one  year  become 
failures. 

Reports.  The  average  grades  are  given  to  each  student 
by  the  registrar  at  the  close  of  each  semester,  except  when’ 
students  are  still  indebted  to  the  college.  In  such  cases, 
the  grades  will  be  announced  by  the  registrar  only  on  a; 
statement  from  the  secretary  that  all  indebtedness  has  been  - 
paid. 

t 

The  marks  are  based  on  a scale  of  letters,  namely: 

: 

A,  or  Excellent,  indicating  a grade  of  93  or  above. 

B,  or  Good,  indicating  a grade  between  85  and  93. 

C,  or  Fair,  indicating  a grade  between  78  and  85. 

D,  or  Poor,  indicating  a grade  between '70  and  78. 

E,  or  Conditioned,  indicating  a grade  between  60  and  70.? 

F,  or  Failed,  indicating  a grade  below  60. 

A minimum  passing  mark  of  D is  required  for  each  < 
semester  in  each  course.  E indicates  a condition,  which  may 
be  removed  by  examination.  F indicates  a failure,  which  ■ 
can  be  removed  only  by  repeating  the  class  work,  unless 
excused  by  the  faculty.  In  no  case  can  any  credit  what- 
soever be  gained  by  an  F.  All  conditions  and  failures  in 
prescribed  courses  must  be  removed  before  graduation,  but 
conditions  and  failures  in  elective  courses  may  be  allowed 
to  go  by  default  by  vote  of  the  faculty,  provided  a corre- 
sponding number  of  semester  hours  in  other  courses  with  a 
grade  of  C or  above  is  offered  as  a substitute.  Such  sub- 
stitution will  prevent  graduation  with  distinction. 

Any  student  who  receives  failures  in  nine  hours  for  one 
semester  will  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  college 
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during  the  semester  immediately  following,  but  may  return 
after  the  end  of  that  semester. 

Physical  Training.  All  freshmen  and  sophomores  are 
required  to  take  physical  exercise  two  hours  per  week 
thruout  the  college  year,  unless  excused  by  the  deans.  This 
work  is  done  in  gymnasium  classes  under  instructors,  except 
in  case  of  the  members  of  regular  athletic  teams.  Such 
members  are  excused  from  gymnasium  work  during  the 
season  of  the  team  to  which  each  belongs. 

Senior  Thesis.  Every  senior  must  submit  a carefully 
prepared  and  typewritten  essay,  of  not  less  than  2,500'  words, 
on  or  before  the  first  of  April,  to  his  faculty  advisor  for 
criticism.  The  subject  of  this  essay  must  be  chosen  in  the 
department  in  which  the  student  is  majoring. 

Honorable  Mention.  A student  carrying  full  work  and 
averaging  a grade  of  A in  all  courses  during  one  year  will 
receive  honorable  mention  in  the  next  annual  catalog. 

Departmental  Honors  will  be  awarded  at  graduation  to 
a student  who  has  taken  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours 
under  a single  department  and  who  has  gained  an  average 
grade  of  A in  all  the  work  done  under  that  department. 
Departmental  honors  will  be  designated  on  the  commence- 
ment program  and  in  the  next  annual  catalog. 

Commencement  Honors.  The  student  of  the  graduating 
class  who  has  been  in  attendance  at  the  college  at  least 
three  years  and  whose  average  grade  is  the  highest  thruout 
his  college  course  is  awarded  First  Honor. 

The  student  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  been  in 
attendance  at  the  college  at  least  three  years  and  whose 
average  grade  is  the  second  highest  thruout  his  college 
course  is  awarded  the  Second  Honor. 

Degrees.  All  degrees  conferred  by  the  college  are 
awarded  by  vote  of  the  board  of  trustees  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  faculty.  Five  degrees  are  conferred;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science.  The  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Music 
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are  awarded  with  the  designation  of  the  course  under  I 
which  the  major  was  chosen.  At  least  one  year  of  regis- 
tration, devoted  to  studies  approved  by  the  faculty,  is 
required  of  a candidate  for  any  degree. 

A single  condition,  irregularity  or  deficiency  will  pre-l 
vent  a senior  from  graduating  with  his  class,  but  when  it  is 
removed  the  student  may  be  granted  his  degree  as  of  his 
class  at  some  subsequent  commencement. 

All  seniors  entitled  to  receive  a diploma  must  present 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  degrees  on  or  before|j 
the  first  of  June  a receipt,  signed  by  the  secretary,  stating 
that  the  student  has  paid  his  diploma  fee  and  arranged  alb 
his  accounts  with  the  college,  before  the  diploma  will  bel 
issued. 

Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  order  to  be  recommended  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  a candidate  must  have  com-i 
pleted  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  semester  hours  of 
work  in  an  approved  cultural  major. 

Bachelor  of  Science.  In  order  to  be  recommended  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  a candidate  must  have  com- 
pleted one  hundred  and  twenty-four  hours  of  work  in  an 
approved  pre-professional  major  or  in  a cultural  major  ini 
science  or  mathematics. 

Bachelor  of  Music.  In  order  to  be  recommended  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  a candidate  must  have 
completed  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  hours  of  work  in? 
an  approved  musical  major. 

Grades  of  Distinction  in  the  Bachelor’s  Degrees.  A can- 
didate is  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
or  Bachelor  of  Science  either  for  an  ordinary  degree  or  a 
degree  ‘with  distinction  in  one  of  three  grades. 

Any  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  attained 
grade  C,  or  a higher  grade,  in  all  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  semester  hours  required  for  graduation  is  rec- 
ommended for  a degree  with  distinction  on  the  following 
conditions : 

1.  If  a student  has  attained  a grade  of  A or  B in 
seven-eighths  of  the  total  number  of  semester  hours  he  is 
recommended  for  a degree  cum  laude. 
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2.  If  a student  has  attained  not  less  than  B in  seven- 
eighths  of  the  total  number  of  semester  hours,  with  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  total  number  graded  A,  he  is  recom- 
mended for  a degree  magna  cum  laude. 

3.  If  a student  has  attained  a grade  of  A in  seven-eighths 
of  the  total  number  of  semester  hours  he  is  recommended 
for  a degree  summa  cum  laude. 

Degrees  with  distinction  will  be  awarded  on  a similar 
basis  to  students  who  have  been  in  residence  at  Drury  Col- 
lege only  two  or  three  years,  except  that  a degree  summa 
cum  laude  may  not  be  attained  for  less  than  three  years  of 
residence. 

Master  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the 
college,  or  of  another  institution  of  similar  standards,  who 
have  satisfactorily  completed  specialized  courses  of  study, 
prescribed  by  the  professors  of  the  special  departments  un- 
der which  the  students  are  studying,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  faculty.  The  amount  of  work  required  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  twenty-four  semester  hours  and  a thesis.  Advanced 
work  taken  during  the  senior  year  in  excess  of  the  work 
required  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree,  if  the  grade  A or  B has 
been  attained  in  such  work,  may  by  vote  of  the  faculty  be 
counted  as  a partial  fulfilment  of  the  work  required  of  a 
candidate  for  the  Master’s  degree. 

Registration.  A candidate  for  the  Master’s  degree  must 
register  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  in  which  he 
expects  the  degree  to  be  conferred.  At  registration  every 
graduate  student,  whether  a candidate  for  a Master’s  degree 
or  not,  is  required  to  file  with  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  degrees  a list  of  his  studies  for  the  year.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  list  students  must  consult  with  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  departments  under  which  they  intend  to 
study.  The  approval  of  this  list  by  the  faculty  constitutes 
formal  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  Master’s  degree. 

The  Plan  of  Study  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
must  be  pursued  with  a definite  aim  in  view.  The  work 
must  be  done  wholly  under  one  department  or,  at  most, 
under  two  departments.  It  may  be  done  either  in  connec- 
tion with  advanced  courses  of  instruction  or  independently 
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of  them.  The  branch  of  study  in  which  the  Master’s  degree 
is  conferred  is  recorded  on  the  diploma,  on  the  commence- 
ment program  and  in  the  next  following  annual  catalog. 

Thesis.  The  subject  of  the  thesis  must  be  agreed  upor 
between  the  student  and  the  professor  of  the  departmenl 
under  which  the  thesis  belongs.  The  thesis  must  be  type- 
written and  bound.  It  must  have  a table  of  contents  and  a 
list  of  authorities  consulted.  If  accepted,  the  thesis  will  be 
deposited  in  the  college  library.  It  must  be  submitted  tc, 
the  professor  under  whose  direction  it  was  written  on  oi 
before  the  first  of  May  of  the  year  in  which  the  candidate 
expects  the  degree  to  be  conferred. 

Examinations  will  be  held  in  May  of  each  year  by  the 
professor  or  professors  under  whose  direction  the  candidate 
has  been  studying.  All  examinations  must  be  completed 
before  the  last  faculty  meeting  of  the  year  in  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  conferred. 

Application  for  further  information  respecting  the  Mas; 
ter’s  degree  should  be  made  in  writing  to  Professor  B.  F 
Finkel,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  degrees. 

Master  of  Science.  Graduate  students  who  devote 
themselves  chiefly  to  scientific  subjects  may  receive  th<? 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  by  satisfying  the  condition:- 
requisite  for  the  conferring  of  the  Master’s  degree,  as  out- 
lined under  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 


Courses  of  Study. 
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PART  IV. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 


IK  

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR’S  DEGREE. 

All  students  must  complete  124  semester  hours  for 
graduation. 

| 

j The  maximum  amount  of  credit  in  any  one  department 
that  may  be  counted  for  a Bachelor’s  degree  is  32  semester 
hours  in  the  cultural  majors  leading  to  an  A.  B.  and  40 
semester  hours  in  the  pre-professional  majors  leading  to  a 
B.  S.  Credit  beyond  this  maximum  may  be  counted  to- 
ward a Master’s  degree,  but  credit  for  quality  is  not  counted 
toward  a Master’s  degree. 

All  students  must  complete  the  following  general  re- 
quirements for  the  Bachelor’s  degree,  regardless  of  the 
major  chosen.  If  one  of  these  general  requirements  and  a 
special  requirement  for  the  major  chosen  by  the  student 
are  the  same,  the  completion  of  the  special  requirement 
01  t e major  is  considered  equivalent  to  the  completion 
ot  the  corresponding  general  requirement. 


Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years.  By  the  end  of  the 

sophomore  year  the  student  must  complete  the  following 
requirements : English  1-2,  8 hours;  Laboratory  Science 

(except  in  the  musical  majors),  8 hours;  Foreign  Language, 

6 h°UrS  <®«e  Pa&e  34)i  Physical  Training,  both  years 
(see  page  37).  Of  these  requirements,  English  1-2  Lab- 
oratory Science  and  8 hours  of  Foreign  Language  are  to 
0e  completed  in  the  freshman  year. 


Senior  Year.  Thesis  (see  page  37). 

In  addition  to  the  above,  4 hours  of  Psychology  and  4 
ours  of  Bible  or  ethics  must  be  taken  by  all  students 
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before  graduation.  In  the  musical  majors,  Physics  is  re- 
quired in  the  junior  year. 

Majors.  All  freshmen  may  and  all  Sophomores  must 
elect  a major  study  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Anyone 
failing  to  do  so  within  a reasonable  time  after  the  beginning 
of  his  sophomore  year  loses  the  privilege  of  electing  and 
will  be  assigned  a major  by  the  committee  on  advanced 
standing  and  degrees. 

The  major  study  must  be  chosen  in  some  one  depart- 
ment of  instruction  offering  a subject  that  may  be  studied 
thruout  the  sophomore,  junior  and  senior  years.  A list  of 
the  majors  offered  is  given  below. 

The  student  must  complete  a minimum  of  24  semster 
hours  in  his  chosen  major  before  graduation.  If  he 
chooses  a cultural  major,  leading  to  the  A.  B.  degree,  he 
cannot  count  more  than  32  semester  hours  in  his  major 
toward  graduation;  if  he  chooses  a pre-professional  major, 
leading  to  the  B.  S.  degree,  he  cannot  count  more  than  40 
semester  hours  in  his  major  toward  graduation.  The  re- 
quirements in  the  case  of  the  musical  majors  are  found  on 
p?ge  88. 

The  head  of  the  department  of  the  student’s  major 
becomes  his  faculty  advisor  on  electives.  The  registration 
card  of  each  student  must  be  signed  by  his  faculty  advisor 
when  he  registers  each  semester  before  being  presented  to 
his  class  officer. 

Anyone  wishing  a change  of  major  must  present  a 
petition,  approved  in  writing  by  his  faculty  advisor  and 
class  officer,  to  the  faculty,  which  grants  or  refuses  the 
request  by  vote.  Students  should  not  change  majors  before 
the  petition  has  been  granted  by  the  faculty. 

Each  student  can  elect  but  one  major.  In  connection 
with  any  major,  a student  of  exceptional  ability  may  re- 
ceive honorable  mention,  departmental  honors  and  com- 
mencement honors. 


THE  LIST  OF  MAJORS. 

Cultural.  Bible,  Biology,  Chemistry,  English,  French, 
Geology,  German,  Greek,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics, 
Philosophy,  Physics,  Zoology. 
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Pre-professional.  Chemistry,  Education,  Mathematics, 
Pre-medical. 

Musical.  Organ,  Piano,  Violin,  Voice. 


THE  LIST  OF  ELECTIVES. 


Freshman 

Art,  1-2. 

Bible,  1,  2,  7,  8,  13,  14. 

Biology,  1-2,  3,  4,  9-10,  23-24. 
Chemistry,  1-2,  3-4. 

Drawing,  1,  2. 

English,  1-2,  9,  10. 

French,  1-2. 

German,  1-2,  3-4. 

Sophomore 

Freshman  Electives. 

Bible,  3,  4,  6,  12. 

Biology,  13-14,  15-16,  22,  25 
Chemistry,  7-8,  9-10,  12,  34 
Education,  1,  2. 

English,  3-4,  7-8. 

French,  3-4,  5-6. 

Geology,  1-2. 

German,  5,  6. 

Junior  and 

Anatomy,  all  courses. 

Art,  1-2. 

Astronomy,  1,  2. 

Bible,  all  courses. 

Biology,  all  courses. 

Chemistry,  7-8  to  40. 

Education,  1 to  10. 

Education,  Sr.,  11  to  16.* 
English,  5-6,  9,  10,  11,  12. 
French,  3-4  to  10. 

Geology,  all  courses. 

German,  5 to  12. 


Electives. 

Greek,  L2,  3-4,  5,  6,  13-14, 
15-16. 

History,  1,  2. 

Latin,  1-2,  3,  4. 

Mathematics,  1,  2,  4. 

Music,  1-2.  3-4,  5-6,  7-8,  9-10, 
11-12. 

Philosophy,  2,  5,  11,  12. 
Electives. 

Greek,  1-2  to  15-16,  20. 
History,  3,  4. 

Latin,  5-6,  17-18. 
Mathematics,  5-6. 

Music,  13-14,  15-16. 
Philosophy,  1,  3,  4. 

Physics,  1-2. 

Social  Sciences,  1 to  4. 
Surveying,  1-2. 

Senior  Electives. 

Greek,  all  courses. 

Hebrew,  1-2,  3-4. 

History,  5 to  9-10. 

Latin,  5 to  14,  17  to  20. 
Latin,  Sr.,  15-16. 
Mathematics,  7-8,  9. 
Mathematics,  Sr.,  11  to  26. 
Music,  all  courses. 
Philosophy,  1,  3 to  12. 
Physics,  3,  4,  5-6. 

Social  Sciences  5 to  10. 
Spanish,  1-2. 


Courses  marked  Sr.  are  open  only  to  Seniors. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  WORK. 

The  college  offers  exceptional  advantages  to  students 
of  engineering,  law,  medicine,  agriculture  and  theology  and 
to  those  who  intend  to  teach.  The  following  suggestions 
are  made  for  the  guidance  of  such  students: 

Time  Required.  Drury  College  tries  to  correlate  its 
work  with  that  of  universities  and  technical  schools.  We 
advise  the  full  four  years  in  college,  believing  that  this  plan 
makes  for  a broader  manhood  and  a larger  professional  suc- 
cess in  mature  years.  However,  permission  is  sometimes 
granted  to  complete  the  fourth  year  of  the  college  course 
at  an  approved  institution.  This  is  entirely  at  the  discre* 
tion  of  the  faculty,  and  only  such  credits  from  a university 
or  technical  school  as  are  a fair  equivalent  for  senior 
courses  at  Drury  in  kind  as  well  as  in  quality  will  be  ac- 
cepted toward  graduation.  As  a result,  the  student  who 
leaves  at  the  end  of  his  third  year  will  seldom  graduate  with 
his  class,  but  can  secure  enough  cultural  credits  in  two  years 
of  the  professional  course  to  complete  the  requirements  for8? 
a Bachelor’s  degree.  An  exception  is  made  in  medicine; 
both  because  of  the  character  of  the  first  year  of  medical 
work  and  because  the  laws  of  Missouri  prohibit  the  ad 
ceptance  of  college  work  toward  a medical  degree.  Medica< 
students  can  graduate  with  their  class  on  the  completion  oj 
one  year  of  the  medical  course  of  an  approved  school.  In 
other  cases,  if  it  is  necessary  to  shorten  the  time  required 
for  the  two  courses,  this  is  usually  effected  by  the  acceptance 
of  college  credits  by  the  professional  school.  This  saving! 
of  time  amounts  to  from  one  to  two  years,  if  the  proper 
major  and  electives  have  been  chosen  in  college. 

Agriculture.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  scientific 
training  in  agriculture  and  the  present  large  number  oi 
students  attending  an  agricultural  college  after  finishing 
their  college  course,  attention  is  called  to  the  biology  major 
that  should  be  elected,  so  that  as  much  credit  as  possible 
may  be  obtained  in  the  professional  school. 

Engineering.  The  best  education  for  chemical,  civil  i 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineers  is  one  in  which  a coursCj 
of  liberal  culture  in  college  precedes  the  specialized  trainingj 
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of  the  technical  school.  Pre-engineering  students  should 
enroll  in  one  of  the  pre-professional  majors  in  chemistry  or 
mathematics.  This  will  shorten  the  work  in  the  profes- 
sional school  by  about  two  years. 


Law.  Students  intending  to  study  law  should  elect  as 
many  courses  as  possible  from  the  following  departments: 
nghsh,  history,  Latin,  philosophy  and  social  sciences. 

Medicine.  Pre-medical  students  should  enroll  in  the 
pre-medical  major.  Students  in  this  major  have  the  option 
ot  either  completing  the  course  as  outlined  or  taking  the 
fourth  year  at  an  approved  medical  school.  On  the  creditable 
completion  during  the  fourth  year  of  a year’s  work  in 
medical  subjects  at  a medical  school  approved  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  student  may  return  to 
Lrury  at  commencement  and  receive  his  Bachelor’s  degree. 

Tm  St,a  S!l!dent  who  has  completed  such  a year  in  medicine 
vvi  be  able  to  take  his  Bachelor’s  degree  with  his  college 
class  and  thus  obtain  a B.  S.  and  a M.  D.  in  seven  years. 


Mmistry.  Associated  with  the  college  is  a School  of 
ible  and  Christian  Training,  which  does  efficient  work,  not 
on  y in  preparing  students  for  the  ministry,  but  also  for  all 
mes  of  Christian  activity.  Pre-theological  students  should 
mroll  m either  the  Bible  major  or  the  philosophy  major 
rhose  interested  are  referred  to  that  section  of  this  catalog 

hr  a bring  ^ ^ ^ Sch°o1  °f  Bible  and  Christian 


eaching.  Students  intending  to  teach  may  enroll 
1 er  with  the  subject  which  the  student  intends  to  teach 
s a major  or  in  the  education  major.  The  latter  major  is 
esigned  to  prepare  for  teacher’s  training  work  in  high 

, an  °r  £raduate  work  in  education  and  leads  to  a 

>•  A degree.  All  intending  to  teach  should  look  out  for  two 

ZT:’  ih6y  take  the  6lectives  re<luired  a state 

-acher  s certificate  and  that  they  are  thoroly  trained  in  at 

ast  two  subjects  usually  taught  in  high  schools.  The 

etter  positions  demand  candidates  especially  prepared  to 

. one  or  two  things  and  not  those ’somewhat  prepared 
) teach  many  subjects. 


fi,Tlnln!Um  Re(luirements  for  a State  Teacher’s  Cer- 

e.  rrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the  State 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  will  grant  a state  cer-  j 
tificate,  valid  for  three  years,  to  graduates  of  Drury  Col-  j 
lege  who  have  taken  the  required  eighteen  semester  hours 
in  psychology  and  education.  The  minimum  amount  of 
professional  work  required  is  as  follows: 

Required  Studies — Psychology,  General  and  Educa- 
tional, 6 hours;  Practice  Teaching,  3 hours. 

Required  Elective— Methods,  3 hours,  or  Principles  of 

Education,  3 hours. 

Free  Elective — History  of  Education,  3 hours;  Second- 
ary Education,  3 hours;  School  Administration,  3 hours;1 
Methods  or  Principles  of  Education,  3 hours.  Six  hours^ 
from  this  list. 

Candidates  for  degrees  who  have  the  required  credits' 
will  receive  this  certificate  on  graduation  without  examina-  j 
tion,  and  former  graduates  may  also  secure  one  on  recom-^ 
mendation  of  the  faculty  when  they  have  completed  the= 
professional  work  required.  On  or  before  the  expiration  of 
the  three  years’  certificate  by  limitation,  the  State  Super- 
intendent  of  Public  Schools  may,  on  satisfactory  evidence  ’ 
that  the  applicant  has  taught  successfully  at  least  sixteen 
months  within  the  three-year  period,  grant  a Life  Certificate i 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Missouri.  Students  in-j 
tending  to  become  candidates  for  this  certificate  are  ad-; 
vised  to  elect  psychology  in  their  sophomore  year. 

Teachers  preparing  for  teacher’s  training  work  in  high 
schools  must  major  in  education. 
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PART  V. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  are  distinguished  each  from  the  other  by 
the  name  of  the  department  followed  by  a numeral.  Courses 
numbered  with  odd  numbers  are  given  the  first  semester  and 
courses  numbered  with  even  numbers  the  second  semester. 
A course  extending  thruout  the  year  is  designated,  by  an  odd  and 
even  number  connected  by  a hyphen,  as:  Greek  1-2. 

A college  schedule  is  published  at  the  opening  of  each 
semester.  In  so  far  as  possible,  courses  designed  for  stu- 
dents of  the  same  college  rank  are  placed  at  different  hours. 

The  number  of  hours  of  recitation  work,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, determines  the  amount  of  credit  allowed  for  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  a given  course.  In  the  following 
pages  the  credit  is  indicated  in  terms  of  semester  hours 
by  the  numerals  in  italic  type  at  the  end  of  the  line  con- 
-ainmg  the  title  of  the  course. 

Courses  enclosed  in  brackets  are  ordinarily  given  every 
dternate  year. 


ANATOMY. 


Lecture  Room  : Pearsons  Hall,  i.  4. 


1-2.  Vertebrate  Embryology.  6 hours 

Prerequisite,  biology  3 and  23-24.  Open  to  juniors  and 
eniors.  Required  of  pre-medical  students. 


"OUr;e  “nslsts  °f  a stud>-  of  the  segmentation  of  the  frog’s 
oil  devel°Pment  of  *0  chick  through  the  first  four  days  of  incu- 

on  1 TZ  UP°"  the  formation  of  the  serm  layers,  and  the  dissec- 
Of  ten  and  fifteen  m m.  pigs.  This  course  is  given  in  alternate  years. 
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4.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  anatomy  1-2.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Required  of  pre-medical  students. 

Representatives  of  the  class  of  vertebrates  are  dissected.  The  diges- 
tive, circulatory,  nervous,  excretory  and  reproductive  systems  are  care- 
fully worked  out  and  also  the  muscular  and  skeletal  systems  of  the  cat 
This  course  is  given  in  alternate  years. 


5-6.  Animal  Histology. 


6 hours. 


Prerequisite,  biology  3 and  23-24.  Required  in  the 
junior  or  senior  year  of  pre-medical  students.  Students 
make  the  slides  they  use  in  this  course. 

8.  Osteology.  3 hours 

Prerequisite,  anatomy  4. 

10.  Neurology.  3 hours, 

Prerequisite,  anatomy  5-6. 

Students  taking  anatomy  are  referred  to  the  pre-medicaj 
major  and  to  related  courses  offered  by  the  department  oil 
biology. 


ART.  i 

; 

Burnham  Hall,  Third  Floor.  I 

1-2.  Practical  Art.  Thruout  the  year.  6 hours, ; 

College  credit  will  be  given  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  enough 
studio  work  to  make  a full  equivalent  to  a one  year’s  three-hour  college 
course.  Six  semester  hours  is  the  maximum  credit,  and  no  credit  at  al 
will  be  given  for  an  amount  less  than  the  maximum. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Lecture  Room : Pearsons  Hall,  i.  8. 


The  library  contains  many 
upon  astronomical  topics. 


valuable  works  of  reference! 


1.  [Mathematical  Astronomy.]  3 hours 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  5-6.  Open  to  juniors  ancj 
seniors. 
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This  course  is  offered  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  desire  a 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  planetary  motion,  computation  of  eclipses, 
Kepler’s  Laws,  planetary  motion  and  aberration  of  light. 

2.  [Descriptive  Astronomy.]  j hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors. 

The  object  Of  this  course  is  to  give  that  amount  of  information 
upon  the  subject  that  may  fairly  be  expected  of  every  “liberally  educated” 
person.  The  course  does  not  demand  the  peculiar  mathematical  training 
necessary  as  a basis  for  a special  course  in  the  science — only  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry  is  required. 
Theoretical  and  practical  astronomy  are  taught  from  the  text-book,  sup- 
plemented by  the  use  of  globes,  lantern  slides,  telescopes,  transit  instru- 
ments and  sextant. 


BIBLE. 

Lecture  Rooms : Burnham  Hall,  A.  5 and  A.  6. 

It  is  now  everywhere  recognized  that  biblical  studies 
have  not  only  a rightful,  but  also  a commanding,  place  in 
academic  and  cultural  pursuits  and  that  they  possess  today 
as  ever  in  the  past  the  highest  possible  values  in  ethical  and 
spiritual  ways.  Many  colleges  and  universities,  both  en- 
dowed and  state  institutions,  have  admitted  biblical  courses 
into  their  A.  B.  curricula.  Drury  College  is  among  the  very 
first  of  our  strong  institutions  to  offer  a Bible  major.  This 
has  been  done  after  mature  deliberation  and  under  the  con- 
viction that  the  step  is  abundantly  justified  by  the  intellec- 
tual and  cultural  values  of  the  work. 

No  special  admission  units  are  required  for  a major  in 
Bible. 


1.  The  Four  Gospels.  4 hours 

* Open  to  all  students. 

Supplementary  readings  in  contemporary  history,  geography  and 
topography.  Also  harmony  of  the  Gospels. 


2.  Acts  and  Pauline  Epistles.  4 hours. 

Open  to  all  students. 


3.  Hebrew  History  before  the 
boam. 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1 and  2. 
juniors  and  seniors. 


Revolution  under  Jero- 

3 hours. 

Open  to  sophomores, 


3 
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4.  Hebrew  History  from  the  Revolution  under  Jero- 
boam to  Christ.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1,  2 and  3.  Open  to  sophomores, 
juniors  and  seniors. 

5.  The  Prophets  of  Israel.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1,  2,  3 and  4. 

Hebrew  prophecy  is  unique.  It  is  the  most  vital  element  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  is  most  closely  connected  with  Christ  and  the  New 
Testament.  Because  of  the  fundamental  relations  between  Jesus  and  the 
prophets,  this  course  and  6 are  considered  supplementary  each  to  the 
other. 

6.  Life  of  Christ.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1 and  2. 

An  investigation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  on  the  basis  of  the  Gospels  and 
the  best  modern  works  on  the  subject. 

7.  The  Bible  as  Literature.  4 hours. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  a general  course  in 
English  literature. 

A predominantly  literary  study,  laying  emphasis  on  the  forms  of 
biblical  literature,  its  beauty  and  power  and  spiritual  values.  Text-books, 
lectures  and  illustrative  readings  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

8.  Comparative  Religion.  4 hours. 

A study  of  the  history  of  religion  and  of  the  great  ethnic  religions 
in  relation  one  to  another  and  to  Christianity.  Text-books  and  lectures. 

9.  Rules  of  Interpretation.  3 hours. 

Open  to  ministerial  students. 

A scientific  study  of  the  laws  of  interpretation  as  applying  to  all 
literature,  but  applied  with  special  reference  to  biblical  literature. 

# 

10v  New  Testament  Introduction.  3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A study  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  with  reference  to  their 
occasion,  authorship,  purpose,  literary  style  and  doctrinal  and  historical 
contents.  Supplementary  readings  in  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 

11.  New  Testament  Theology.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Bible,  1,  2,  3,  4 and  10.  Open  to  juniors 
and  seniors. 
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12.  History  and  Sociology  of  Missions.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1 and  2. 

Christianity  as  a civilizing  and  culture  force.  The  means,  the 
methods  and  the  success  of  the  missionary  evangel  since  the  days  of 
Christ.  The  habits,  customs  and  beliefs  of  non-Christian  peoples  and  the 
transformation  wrought  by  the  missionary.  Modern  missions  and  the 
present  day  “world  problems.” 

13.  The  Character  Christ.  1 hour. 

An  inductive  study  of  the  character  Christ  on  the  basis  of  the  four 
G'ospels,  with  special  reference  to  the  possible  creation  of  such  a char- 
acter as  a purely  literary  achievement. 

14.  The  First  History  of  the  New  Testament  Church. 

1 hour. 

A study  of  the  book  of  Acts,  with  special  reference  to  its  presenta- 
tion of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  church  during  the  years  29 
to  60. 


BIOLOGY. 

Lecture  Room  : Pearsons  Hall,  1.  4. 

Drawings,  with  notes,  are  required  in  all  courses.  Stu- 
dents are  also  required  as  a part  of  their  course  to  collect  all 
local  material  and  are  held  responsible  for  the  care  of  their 
microscopes  and  other  apparatus.  Students,  in  order  to  be 
recommended  to  teach  biology,  must  elect  at  least  three 
years’  work  in  advance  of  general  biolog}^. 

Opportunity  for  advanced  and  research  work  in  biology 
will  be  given  to  properly  qualified  students,  when  desired. 
Students  of  biology  are  referred  to  the  department  of  anat- 
omy*. Prospective  medical  students  are  referred  to  the 
suggestions  offered  such  students  in  the  section  dealing 
with  preparation  for  professional  work.f 

1-2.  [General  Biology.]  8 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  all  students. 

This  is  a general  introductory  course  in  biology.  It  is  suited  to 
students  of  agriculture,  geology,  education  and  psychology,  as  well  as 
being  an  introductory  course  to  more  advanced  work  in  biology.  The 
course  is  for  those  who  have  time  for  but  one  year  in  biology  and  are 
anxious  to  gain  a general  knowledge  of  both  the  plant  and  animal  king- 


*See  Page  47. 
fSee  Page  45. 
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doms.  The  laboratory  work  on  plants  will  include  a study  of  pleuro- 
coccus,  spirogyra,  volvox,  yeasts,  mildews  and  moulds  from  the  thallo- 
phytes,  and  among  the  higher  plants  a liverwort,  a moss,  a fern  and  the 
seed  plants.  The  animal  types  studied  in  the  laboratory  will  be  some  of 
the  more  common  protozoa — the  hydra,  earth-worm,  crayfish  and  the 
frog. 

3 or  4.  Histological  Technic.  i to  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  biology  1-2. 

9-10.  General  Botany.  8 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  freshmen,  sophomores, 
juniors  and  seniors.  Required  of  pre-medical  students. 

The  morphology,  classification  and  evolution  of  the  thallophytes, 
bryophytes,  pteridophytes  and  spermatophytes  are  studied.  A number 
of  experiments  in  elementary  physiology  are  performed  by  each  student. 
Ecological  relations  are  studied  on  field  trips. 

13-14.  Elementary  Physiology.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  biology  1-2  or  23-24  and  general  chem- 
istry. 

This  course  deals  with  the  physiology  of  the  blood,  the  circulation, 
the  respiration,  the  digestion,  metabolism,  secretion,  excretion,  the  nervous 
system  and  the  senses.  Students  will  be  required  to  perform  a number  of 
experiments  illustrating  the  fundamental  physiological  processes. 

15-16.  General  Bacteriology.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1-2  and  biology  9-10  and  23-24. 

18.  Sanitary  Analyses  of  Milk  and  Water.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  biology  15-16  and  chemistry  1-2. 

22.  Ornithology.  2 or  3 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and 
seniors. 

One  hundred  birds,  including  the  winter  and  summer  residents  and 
migrants  of  Greene  county,  are  studied,  with  lectures  on  mimicry,  migra- 
tion, sexual  dimorphism,  nesting,  food  of  birds  and  economic  relations. 
Also  instruction  is  given  upon  the  preparation  of  skins  and  mounts.  The 
field  work  is  the  most  important  part  of  this  course. 

23-24.  General  Zoology.  8 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  freshmen,  sophomores, 
juniors  and  seniors.  Required  of  pre-medical  students. 

This  course  involves  the  study  of  representatives  of  the  principal 
phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  work  will  be  mainly  laboratory,  to- 
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gether  with  recitations  and  lectures  on  classification  and  general  biolog- 
ical laws. 

25.  Genetics.  ^ hours. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors. 

27  or  28.  Methods  in  Biology.  3 hours . 

This  course  consists  of  practical  work  in  the  laboratory  and  the  study 

of  Biology  and  its  Makers  by  Locy  and  Methods  in  Biology  by  Lloyd  and 

Bigelow. 

29-30.  Research.  d hours. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Lecture  Room : Pearsons  Hall,  i.  3. 

The  courses  in  chemistry  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  three  classes  of  students:  those  who  wish  a general 
knowledge  of  the  science  with  the  breadth  of  view  and  en- 
richment of  life  which  it  brings;  those  who  wish  to  major 
in  chemistry;  and  those  expecting  to  study  chemical 
engineering. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  G.  Henry  Whitcomb,  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  unusually  good  facilities  for 
chemical  work  are  offered,  and  the  laboratories  are  well 
equipped,  eleven  rooms  being  given  over  to  this  department. 

1-2.  General  Chemistry.  8 hours. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  students  intending  to  major  in  science, 
except  such  as  elect  chemistry  3-4. 

Lectures,  demonstrations  and  recitations,  two  hours  per  week  ; gen- 
eral laboratory  work,  four  hours  per  week.  This  course  is  a prerequisite 
for  all  other  chemistry  courses.  Its  object  is  two-fold:  first,  to  give  the 
student  a thoro  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  chemistry,  thereby 
furnishing  a stable  foundation  for  work  in  this  or  any  other  science;  and, 
second,  to  make  chemistry  a subject  of  interest  and  value,  touching 
closely,  as  it  does,  every-day  life. 

3-4.  General  Chemistry.  8 hours. 

Prerequisite,  one  admission  unit  in  chemistry.  Open  to 
freshmen  and  sophomores. 

This  course  may  be  taken  instead  qf  course  1-2  by  those  who  have 
offered  the  chemistry  of  the  secondary  schools  as  an  entrance  unit.  Sim- 
ilar to  chemistry  1-2,  but  the  subject  will  be  more  fully  studied. 
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7-8.  Qualitative  Analysis.  4 hours . 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1-2  or  3-4.  Open  to  sophomores, 
juniors  and  seniors. 

A careful  study  of  the  metals  and  non-metals  is  made  both  in  the 
laboratory  and  in  the  class  room.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  course 
practice  is  given  in  the  analysis  of  alloys,  minerals  and  manufactured 
products.  Each  student  works  out  some  fifty  unknowns,  a definite  num- 
ber being  required  for  each  hour’s  credit,  the  number  being  increased  if 
the  work  is  not  accurate. 

A lecture-quiz  is  held  once  a week,  for  which  a written  paper  is  pre- 
pared by  each  student.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  writing  of  recitations  and 
solving  of  simple  chemical  problems.  The  theory  of  solution  is  discussed 
and  its  application  shown. 

9-10.  Analytical  Chemistry.  8 hours. . 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1-2  or  3-4.  Open  to  sophomores, ; 
juniors  and  seniors.  ♦ 

This  is  a shortened  combination  of  courses  7-8  and  21-22.  It  is  in- 
tended for  students  who  desire  some  knowledge  of  both  qualitative  and 
quantitative  analysis,  but  who  do  not  feel  that  there  is  time  for  the  more  i\ 
complete  work.  Students  majoring  in  chemistry  will  not  take  this  course,  * 
and  the  department  prefers  that  all  students  take  the  fuller  courses  7-8 
and  21-22  when  it  is  possible. 

12.  [Assaying.]  3 hours.  « 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  7-8  or  9-10.  Open  to  sophomores,  # 
juniors  and  seniors.  Required  in  the  sophomore  year  of  the  j 
pre-chemical  engineering  students.  Omitted  in  1917-1918.  j 

The  principles  and  practices  in  both  fire  and  wet  assays  are  taken  up  ' 
in  this  course.  No  single  text-book  is  used,  but  the  methods  best  suited 
to  the  case  in  hand  are  sought. 

15-16.  Organic  Chemistry.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1-2  or  3-4.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  Required  in  the  junior  year  of  pre-chemical  engi- 
neering and  of  pre-medical  students. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  general  principles  of  the  subject 
are  studied ; especial  attention  is  given  to  the  systematic  arrangement  so 
frequently  observed.  The  application  of  organic  chemistry  to  modern 
industrial  life  is  constantly  kept  in  view.  A considerable  number  of 
organic  preparations  are  made  and  studied.  Papers  in  the  journals  are 
discussed. 

17-18.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  6 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A continuation  of  chemistry  15-16.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
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21-22.  Quantitative  Analysis.  3 to  9 hours. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  7-8.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  to  the  student  a practical  knowledge 
of  analytical  chemistry.  The  work  as  planned  is  both  gravimetric  and 
volumetric,  employing  methods  of  analysis  which  are  representative  of 
the  different  determinations  a chemist  is  usually  called  upon  to  perform. 

The  work  is  arranged  so  that  a definite  amount  is  required  for  each 
hour’s  credit.  The  results  must  be  accurate  and  come  within  the  usual 
limit  of  error  allowed  in  analytical  work  before  being  accepted  by  the 
instructor.  One  lecture  hour  per  week  is  devoted  to  writing  equations 
and  solving  problems  and  studying  principles  involved. 

23-24.  Special  Analytical  Methods.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  21-22.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors. 

This  work  is  intended  for  students  desiring  a more  complete  knowl- 
edge of  practical  analysis.  To  obtain  a year’s  credit,  the  student  will  do 
work;  in  two  or  three  of  the  following  subjects: 

a.  Sanitary  Water  Analysis.  The  bearing  of  such  an  analysis  on 
a city  water  supply  is  discussed,  and  a careful  interpretation  of  results  is 
insisted  upon. 

b.  Ultimate  Organic  Analysis.  The  usual  determinations  are  made. 

c.  Coal  and  Coke  Analysis.  Careful  work  and  intelligent  interpreta- 
tions are  required. 

d.  Electro-Analysis.  The  neatness,  accuracy  and  rapidity  with  which 
such  determinations  are  made  render  the  work  of  unusual  and  increasing 
interest  and  value. 

e.  Mineral  Analysis.  Opportunity  is  here  offered  for  a careful 
study  and  determination  of  the  constituents  of  minerals,  especially  those 
of  common  occurrence  in  this  region. 

27-28.  [Physical  Chemistry.]  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  physics  1 and  chemistry  21-22.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors.  Primarily  for  pre-chemical  engineering 
students.  Omitted  in  1917-1918. 

The  subject  in  its  fundamental  principles  is  studied  in  the  laboratory 
and  lecture  room  as  fully  as  the  time  will  allow. 

29-30.  [Industrial  Chemistry.]  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  21-22.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  Primarily  for  pre-chemical  engineering  students. 
Omitted  in  1917-1918. 

The  application  of  chemistry  to  our  modern  industrial  life  is  studied. 
Papers  are  prepared  and  discussed.  As  far  as  practical,  inspection  trips 
are  made. 
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31  or  32.  Physiological  Chemistry.  3 hours . 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  15-16.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  Required  of  pre-medical  students. 

Laboratory  work  with  recitations  and  quizzes.  Milk,  urine,  egg, 
pioteids,  fats  and  carbohydrates  are  studied,  together  with  the  chemistry 
of  tissues,  salivary,  pancreatic  and  gastric  digestion. 

34.  [Photo  Chemistry.]  j hour. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1-2. 

This  course  is  given  in  the  attempt  to  supply  the  demand  for  a gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  chemistry  underlying  the  taking,  making  and 
finishing  of  negatives  and  prints.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

36.  Methods  in  Chemistry.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1-2,  7-8.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors. 

A brief  review  of  the  theories  and  periods  of  chemistry  is  given,! 
with  discussion  upon  their  importance  and  best  methods  of  presenta- 
tion. The  details  of  laboratory  management  and  buying  are  considered. 

i 

39  or  40.  Food  Chemistry.  3 hours.'' 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1-2,  7-8,  21-22.  Open  to  juniors 
and  seniors. 

Two  hours  conversational  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  to  three 
hours  laboratory  work  per  week.  The  composition,  value,  analysis  and. 
tests  of  food  are  studied. 


DRAWING. 

I 

Drafting  Room : Pearsons  Hall , I.  7. 

1.  Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  2 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
Required  in  the  freshman  year  of  all  pre-engineering  stu- 
dents. 

2.  Mechanical  Drawing.  2 hours. 

Prerequisite,  drawing  1.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores. Required  in  the  freshman  year  of  all  pre-engineering 
students. 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  course  1.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing. 
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EDUCATION. 

Lecture  Room : Burnham  Hall,  C. 

The  department  of  education  has  two  aims  in  view  in  the 

to^trace  the”  d ‘ l'  COUrSe%which  ft  offers.  The  first  aim  is 
Ind  nra  de!fl0Pment  °f  present  day  educational  theory 

solutfon  T aud  t0  Sh°W  the  reIation  of  education  to  the 
? °/  ™de.™  soclaI  Problems.  The  second  aim  is  to 
g the  foundation  of  professional  training  to  those  who 
purpose  enter  into  eduction,!,  religious  or  social”  „I 

TlTt  ?'  ,he  del>artm'''>  full  logically  into  two 
groups.  The  first  group  presents  the  history  philosoohv 

echnTc’aT' fields  f^f0"  “d  »•  *co„d  covers  the “ore 
school  !l  education,  as  educational  psychology 

school  administration,  methods  of  teaching  and  problems  fn 
experimental  education.  promems  in 

Students  who  intend  to  teach  are  referred  to  th»  ct  t 
£'<?  requirements  for  the  state  tea^T 


1.  General  Psychology. 

Not  open  to  freshmen. 


4 hours. 


i/r  trsrs  «- 

-me  of  the  more  elemental  facts  of  psychology.  acquaintance  with 

2.  Educational  Psychology  , 

,irfdeo7TnSite'  d^UCati°n  1 Open  to  sophomore!  Te- 
rmed of  all  candidates  for  the  state  teacher’s  certificate. 

th T the  TawT  jf  ZlTdTT  ‘°  the  Sdence  of  education.  It  deals 
iredity,  instinct,  habit  formltion™™  mCntal  structure  and  function, 
with  special  refe^X  ^ ~ 

3.  [History  of  Education.] 

Prerequisite,  education  1 and  2. 

'110rs.  Omitted  in  1917-1918. 


3 hours. 
Open  to  juniors  and 


: c^Hona^  tendencies  ^by  tracing  ^th^hiTtorioal  ^nc^rstanding  of  present 
‘its  in  educational  thought  and  practice  t, * u ovelopment  of  the  move- 
1 modern  educational  conditions  ^ ^ influenced  shap- 
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4.  [Philosophy  of  Education.] 


3 hours . 

i_x'11AA'JO,JFJLJv  v-*-  — 

Prerequisite,,  education  3.  Open,  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Omitted  in  1917-1918. 

» cnmewhat  critical  study  of  the  meaning  of  education  as  it  can  he 
determined  by  the  evidence  of  historical  tendencies  and  modern  evolution- 

ary  theories.  E 

5 Principles  of  Education.  3 hows' 

Prerequisite,  education  1 and.  2.  Open  to  juniors  and 

seniors.  . 

,c  leading-  results  of  the  scientific  study  oi 

education  fZV  psychological  and 

the  educational  principles  that  have  been  derived  from  such  study 

6.  High  School  Pedagogy.  3 hour^ 

Prerequisite,  education  5. 

education  applicable  to  their  solution. 

_ „ 7 hours 

7.  Secondary  Education. 

Prerequisite,  education  1 and  2.  J 

m ,h,  M p..t  «.—»» ■“*  *..■!!*  ^*23 

in  secondary  education. 

, . . ..  „ 3 hour-- 

8 School  Administration.  * 

Prerequisite,  education  7.  Open  to  juniors  and  senior. 
This  course  takesuUPit‘heinS]U^w°f  ^mn^tem^Each  student  i 
t^'clTss^rassigned  a special  problem  to  work  out  in  connection  wi 
the  Springfield  public  schools. 

9.  History  and  Methods  of  Religious  Education.  ^ 

The  course  aims  at  an  estimate  ^ the  v^  m/meh^ifmucatioi 
a study  of  the  ideals,  principles  a ch  ;J;  Catholic  church  an 
Practical  methods  of  the  h d^sions  on  the  prop' 
modern  denominations  are  stud  , 
methods  of  religious  instruction. 

11.  Methods  of  Mental  and  Social  Measurement.^ 

Prerequisite,  education  1 and  2.  Open  to  ^ educ| 
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economical  and  scientific  methods  of  collecting  and  treating  data  in  ex- 
perimental and  statistical  problems  in  education. 


3 hours. 


12.  Statistical  Problems  of  Education. 

Prerequisite,  education  11.  Open  to  seniors 


education.  Each  member  of  the  clTss  w^Vs 

in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  Springfield.  problems 


13-14.  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching  No  Credit. 

Reqmred  of  all  candidates  for  the  State  Teacher’s  Cer- 
i cate  except  those  who  can  present  satisfactory  evidence 
of  having  taught  successfully. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  officials  so  this 
work  can  be  done  in  the  Springfield  High  School.  It  will 
take  approximately  three  hours  of  the  student’s  time  during 

inth  Seme*ter  and  Slx  hours  the  second.  Credit  received 
m this  course  does  not  count  toward  a degree 

During  the  first  semester  the  students  are  taken  as  a 

week  Th  T tW°  °r  threC  high  SchoGl  recitations  each 
tTble'diT  6 °bsenflon  triPs  are  followed  up  with  round- 
table discussions  and  suggestions  from  the  instructor  as  to 
what  to  watch  for  in  the  next  observations. 

During  the  second  semester  the  student  is  apprenticed 
to  a teacher  or  teachers  of  the  subject  or  subjects  he  is  pre- 
paring to  teach  in  high  school.  As  such  apprentice  he  is 
to  observe  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  conducting  her  classes 
and  to  assist  the  teacher  in  grading  papers,  looking  up 
anv'otT5’  Collectln§ : materials,  assisting  in  laboratory  or  in 

at  the  sT  WT-  1 Can  be  °f  Servke  to  the  teacber  and 

ma  ‘ “ time  be  gaming  an  insight  into  the  work  de- 

manded of  a teacher.  I„  addition,  the  student  will  be  re- 
tired to  make  out  lesson  plans  and  keep  note  of  problems 
of  instruction  and  discipline  that  present  themselves  and 

^ CHarge  °f  the  — - 

In  addition  to  the  observation  work  opportunity  will 

he  TtT  '“h  S,,Ud'nt  *°  »■»«  actual  , "chin”  and 

he  supervision  of  the  professor  of  education. 


15-16.  Teachers’  Courses. 

These  courses  are  open  only  to  seniors  who  are  maior 
ng  in  the  respective  subjects.  JOr‘ 
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a.  Methods  in  Latin. 

3 hours. 

See  Latin  15-16. 

b.  Methods  in  Biology. 

3 hours. 

See  biology  27  or  28. 

c.  Methods  in  Chemistry. 

3 hours. 

See  chemistry  36. 

17.  Genetics. 

2 hours. 

See  biology  25. 

ENGLISH. 


Lecture  Rooms : Burnham  Hall , B.  6 and  8. 

r 

The  attention  of  students  desiring  to  elect  courses  in 
English  is  called  to  Greek  17  and  18  and  to  Bible  7,  which 
may  be  counted  in  partial  fulfilment  of  a major  in  English.  * 


1-2.  Rhetoric.  * hours- 

Prerequisite,  three  entrance  units  in  English.  Required 
of  freshmen.  Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  English. 


3-4.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Literature.  8 hours. 
Prerequisite,  English  1-2. 

5-6.  [American  Literature.]  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  3-4.  Omitted  in  1917-1918. 

7-8.  Public  Speaking.  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  1-2. 


9.  Chief  European  Dramatists. 

Open  to  all  students. 

10.  Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists. 

Open  to  all  students. 

11.  Shakespeare. 

Prerequisite,  English  3-4. 


i hour, 
i hour. 
3 hours. 


12.  The  English  Novel.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  3-4. 
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GEOLOGY. 

Lecture  Room : Pearsons  Hall,  i.  4. 

The  department  of  geology  at  Drury  is  peculiarly  well 

doTof  tlTe  Pcr°n  ide  eXCeIlent,training  ^ geology.  The  loca- 
on  of  the  college  is  in  itself  a decided  advantage  for  field 

study  of  physiographic,  structural,  historical  and  economic 

geology.  In  order  to  utilize  this  advantage  to  the  utmost 

the  college  owns  a Field  Station  for  Geology  at  Graydon 

Springs,  where  many  features  of  geologic  interest  occur 

Sh r “til  StUdy  the  dePartment  possesses  The  Edward  M 
Shepard  Museum  of  Paleontology  and  Mineralogy  It  also 

ln8:  ,h' rw  °‘ lh' 

General  Geology.  ^ 

geologySandTtethe  sTmTtime^ay ' Th  SUrVey  of  the  field  of 

Especial  emphasis  is  given  to  the  DhvstoT^v”  fUrther  StUdy  in  lt 
phases  of  the  subject  Collateral  rJ  j graphl?’  StruCtural  and  dynamic 

r* srrr  r*; 

topographic  map  interpretations  are  studied  in  the  laboratory  S‘C  "d 


5-6.  Historical  Geology. 

Prerequisites,  geology  1-2  and  biology  1-2. 


6 hours. 


6 hours. 


°if  earth  origin  in  ^ - 
Physical  and  life  history  of  the  No  th  A mt  “ as.  by  the 

required.  ^ ^ -dy  55*2 

7-8.  Advanced  Physiography. 

Prerequisites,  geology  1-2  and  biology  1-2 

»™?rirom  the  p°;nt  °f  ™ °* 

and  emphasizing  the  reference  work  The  latt^n^t  °Ut'me  °f  *he  t6Xt 

Of  various  physiographic  provinces  The  clasfrn  T-^5  °f  * StUdy 

by  local  field  problems.  ’ class-room  work  is  supplemented 

9.  Mineralogy. 

Prerequisites,  geology  1-2,  chemistry  1-2. 

of  mineral's.  Va^c^tsT!1/  characteristics 

dred  specimens  are  studied  in  tL  lab  museum-  Aho^  one  hun- 

tion  and  then  separately  for  determiLdon  ^ ^ gr°UPS  f°r  recogni- 


3 hours. 
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10.  Economic  Geology.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  geology  1-2. 

This  course  considers  the  theories  of  origin,  distribution  and  use  of 
mineral  resources,  especially  those  of  the  United  States.  The  latter  part 
of  the  course  deals  with  the  study  in  detail  of  prominent  mineral  regions. 
Trips  are  taken  to  the  quarries,  kilns  and  mines  in  this  vicinity,  and  flow 
sheets  are  required. 


GERMAN. 

Lecture  Room : Burnham  Hall,  A.  n. 

In  the  German  language  and  literature  a consecutive 
course  of  four  years  is  offered.  The  work  has  been  planned: 
to  enable  the  student  to  read  the  language  so  that  he  can 
avail  himself  of  the  rich  store  of  German  thought;  to  ac- 
quire some  practice  in  German  composition  and  conversa- 
tion; to  make  a critical  study  of  a number  of  masterpieces,  j 

both  in  prose  and  poetry;  and  to  give  the  student  a general 

knowledge  of  the  history  of  German  literature* 

Students  intending  to  major  in  German  must  present  at 
least  two  entrance  units  in  Greek  or  in  Latin  and  two  units 
in  German. 

1-2.  Elementary  German.  8 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  | 

8 hours.  | 

Open  to  \ 


3 hours. 
Open  to 


3 hours. 


3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  German  5 and  6.  Open*  to  juniors  and 

seniors.  I 

♦Students  intending  to  become  candidates  for  a Ph.  D.  degree  are 
reminded  that  a reading  knowledge  of  German  is  required. 


3-4.  Intermediate  German. 

Prerequisite,  German  1-2  or  its  equivalent, 
freshmen  and  sophomores. 

5.  Advanced  German. 

Prerequisite,  German  3-4  or  its  equivalent, 
sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors. 

6.  Advanced  German. 

Prerequisite,  German  3-4  and  5. 

7.  Critical  Study  of  German  Classics. 
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8.  [German  Lyrics  and  History 
ture.] 

Prerequisite,  German  5 and  6. 
seniors.  Omitted  in  1917-1918. 


of  German  Litera- 

3 hours. 
Open  to  juniors  and 


9.  [German  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.] 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  German  5 and  6.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  Omitted  in  1917-1918, 


10.  A Critical  Study  of  the  Operas  of  Richard  Wagner 
m Libretto  Form.  3 hours 

Prerequisite,  German  5 and  6 and  one  advanced  course. 

12.  Advanced  German  Composition  and  Conversation. 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  German  5 and  6.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors. 

This  course  is  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  prospective  teachers 


The  Deutscher  Verein,  a club  consisting  of  students 
interested  in  the  study  of  German  literature  and  institutions, 
meets  once  every  three  weeks  for  social  intercourse,  lectures 
and  discussions  and  practice  in  speaking  German. 


GREEK. 

Lecture  Room : Burnham  Hall,  A.  g. 

The  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  Greek  subjects  are 
arranged  to  appeal:  to  students  who  wish  to  become  familiar 
with  the  Greek  language  and  literature  as  an  essential  part 
of  a liberal  education;  to  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in 
Greek;  to  students  studying  for  the  ministry;  and  to  students 
without  a knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  who  wish  to 
become  acquainted  with  Greek  art  and  literature. 

Students  intending  to  major  in  Greek  must  ordinarily 
present  four  entrance  units  in  Latin  or  two  units  in  Latin 
and  two  units  in  Greek;  but  by  special  permission,  students 
who  present  only  two  or  three  entrance  units  in  Latin  may 
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major  in  Greek,  if  they  also  complete  two  years  of  college 
Latin. 

Students  who  wish  to  know  something  of  Greek  litera- 
ture and  art,  independently  of  the  Greek  language,  are  re- 
ferred to  courses  17,  18  and  20. 

Students  desiring  to  compete  for  Rhodes  Scholarships 
will  find  ample  opportunity  for  preparation  in  the  courses  as 
outlined. 

The  R.  L.  Goode  prize  of  twenty  dollars  is  regularly 
offered  by  the  department  to  the  student  of  Greek  6 who 
gains  the  highest  grade  in  work  done  in  Attic  tragedy. 

1-2.  Beginning  Greek.  8 hours. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  freshmen  who  enter  college 
without  preparation  in  Greek.  It  is  also  open  as  an  elective  to  such 
sophomores  and  juniors  as  expect  to  do  two  full  years’  work  in  Greek. 

3-4.  Xenophon.  {Anabasis.)  Homer.  (Selections  from 
the  Iliad.)  8 hours. 

Prerequisite,  ona  admission  unit  in  Greek  or  Greek  1-2. 

This  course  may  be  elected  in  the  second  semester  by 
students  who  have  read  Books  II-IV  of  the  Anabasis,  or  an 
equivalent. 

5.  Plato.  (The  Apology } with  selections  from  Crito  and 

Phaedo.)  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  3-4  or  an  equivalent. 

6.  Greek  Tragedy:  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides. 

(Selected  Plays.)  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  5. 

The  plays  read  will  be  changed  from  year  to  year,  so 
that  the  course  may  be  repeated,  if  desired,  with  credit. 

7.  [Greek  Historians:  Thucydides  and  Herodotus.]* 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  6. 

The  major  portion  of  the  semester  will  be  given  to  Thucydides  and 
the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

*Courses  7 to  12  form  three  groups  of  two  courses  each;  the  order 
in  which  the  groups  are  given  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  needs  of 
individual  students. 
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8.  [Greek  Comedy:  Aristophanes.]  ( Clouds  and  Frogs.) 

5 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  6. 

9.  [Attic  Orators:  Lysias  (Selected  Orations);  Iso- 
crates (Panegyricus) .]  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  6. 

10.  [The  Melic  Poets  of  Greece.]  (Selections.)  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  6. 

The  principal  fragments  of  the  great  lyric  poets,  followed  by  longer 
selections  from  Pindar. 

11.  [Greek  Oratory:  Demosthenes.]  ( De  Corona.) 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  6. 

12.  [Greek  Philosophy.]  g hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  6. 

Plato:  Selections  from  the  Republic.  Aristotle:  Nicomachean 

Ethics.  Brief  outline  of  the  Socratic  Schools. 

13-14.  New  Testament  Greek.  The  Gospels.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  1-2  or  its  equivalent;  two  years  of 
preparation  strongly  recommended. 

Required  of  pre-theological  students. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark  will  be  made  the  basis  of  a careful  study,  with 
requent  collateral  readings  from  the  other  G'ospels. 

15-16.  New  Testament  Greek.  The  Acts  and  Epistles. 

6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  1-2  or  its  equivalent;  two  years  of 
^reparation  strongly  recommended. 

Required  of  pre-theological  students. 

Courses  13-14  and  15-16  are  given  in  alternate  years, 
hereby  affording  the  student  opportunity  for  two  years’ 
vork  in  Biblical  Greek. 

Greek  Literature  in  English. 

These  courses  may  be  counted  as  a partial  fulfilment  of 
i major  in  English.  They  do  not  count  toward  a major  in 
dreek. 
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17.  Greek  Myths  in  English  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenl 

Century.  j horn 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  senior's. 

This  course  does  not  require  a knowledge  of  Greek. 

This  course  should  appeal  to  all  students  of  English  literatui 
Greek  mythology  will  be  treated  systematically,  and  poems  by  Matthe 
Arnold,  Robert  Browning,  Mrs.  Browning,  Keats,  Longfellow,  Lowe 
Thomas  Moore,  William  Morris,  Lewis  Morris,  Shelley,  Swinburne  ai 
others  will  be  studied  in  illustration  of  the  chief  myths. 

18.  [Greek  Tragedy  in  English  Translation.]  3 hour 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  does  not  require  a knowledge  of  Greek. 

This  course  aims  to  give  students  such  knowledge  of  Greek  tragec 
and  the  Greek  theatre  as  is  requisite  to  an  understanding  of  the  beginnit 
and  early  development  of  dramatic  writing  and  the  intimate  relation  b* 
tween  the  ancient  and  the  modern  drama.  The  life,  style  and  extant  worl 
of  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides  will  be  studied. 

Greek  Art. 

This  course  does  not  count  toward  a major  in  Greel 
It  does  not  require  a knowledge- of  Greek. 

20.  [History  of  Greek  Art.]  3 hour \ 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  an 
seniors. 

i 

The  treatment  will  be  historical,  i.  e.,  each  of  the  great  periods  i 
Greek  art  will  be  treated  separately  in  their  chronological  sequence.  I- 
each  period  the  history  of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  will  be  ouv 
lined.  The  permanent  value  and  influence  of  Greek  art  will  be  specially 
emphasized. 


HEBREW. 

Lecture  Room : Burnham  Hall , A.  6. 

1-2.  Elementary  Hebrew.  6 hours 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  2nd  seniors. 

A beginner’s  course  looking  toward  a reading  knowledge  of  th< 
language. 

3-4.  Advanced  Hebrew.  6 hours 

Prerequisite,  Hebrew  1-2  or  its  equivalent.  Open  to 
seniors. 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  Hebrew  1-2  and  is  given  for  the 
acquisition  of  vocabulary  and  a knowledge  of  Hebrew  literature. 
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HISTORY. 

Lecture  Room : Burnham  Hall , A.  2. 

The  courses  in  this  department  presuppose  that  the  stu- 
dent has  had  ancient  history  to  800  A.  D.  Two  entrance 
units  are  required  for  a major  in  history. 

1.  Survey  of  Medieval  Europe.  ' 4 hours. 

For  freshmen. 

2.  Survey  of  Modern  Europe.  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  history  1.  For  freshmen. 

3.  American  History  to  1812.  4 hours. 

For  sophomores. 

4.  American  History.  4 hours. 

A continuation  of  3. 

5.  English  History  to  1603.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  history  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors  and 

seniors. 

6.  English  History.  3 hours. 

A continuation  of  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

7.  [History  of  Continental  Europe  since  1814.]  3 hours. 
Prerequisites,  history  1,  2,  5 and  6.  Open  to  juniors  and 

seniors.  Omitted  in  1917-1918. 

| • • . 

8.  [Comparative  Government.]  3 hours. 

Prerequisites,  history  1,  2,  5 and  6.  Open  to  juniors 

and  seniors.  Omitted  in  1917-1918. 

9-10.  Church  History. 

Given  in  School  of  Bible  and  Christian  Training.  See 
page  84.  ♦ 

— 

LATIN. 

Lecture  Room : Burnham  Hall , A.  14.. 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  (1)  Those  who 
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feel  the  need  of  two  years  of  college  Latin  in  order  to  gain 
a more  thoro  mastery  of  the  elements  of  the  language,  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  literature  and 
some  insight  into  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Roman  people. 

(2)  Those  who,  for  cultural  reasons,  wish  to  carry 
their  acquaintance  with  Roman  literature  still  further,  study- 
ing more  profoundly  Roman  life  and  thought. 

(3)  Those  who  wish  to  become  teachers.  See  course 
15-16.  To  major  in  Latin,  four  entrance  units  are  required. 
For  those  who,  after  the  completion  of  course  1-2,  wish  to 
do  major  work,  special  arrangement  will  be  made.  Inas- 
much as  students  presenting  three  entrance  credits  in  Latin 
are  at  a serious  disadvantage  in  entering  either  of  the  fresh- 
men courses,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  those  wishing  to  take 
Latin  in  college  offer  either  four  or  two  units. 

The  preparation  of  those  intending  to  take  Latin  1-2  should' 
he  very  painstaking  and  thoro . Students  who  elect  Latin  in 
college  are  required  to  continue  it  two  years. 

1-2.  Cicero  and  Vergil.  $ hours.  ' 

Prerequisite,  two  entrance  units  in  Latin.  Open  to 
freshmen  and  sophomores. 


Selections  from  the  orations  of  Cicero  and  from  the  first  six  books 
of  the  2Eneid  will  be  read  in  class.  This  course  is  offered  for  the  benefit 
of  students  who,  while  presenting  but  two  units  of  Latin  for  entrance, 
wish  to  continue  the  study  of  Latin  in  college. 

3.  Cicero.  ( de  Senectute,  de  Amicitia.)  Terence. 
(■ Phormio .)  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  four  entrance  units  in  Latin  or  Latin  1-2. 
Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 


Continued  study  of  syntax  and  of  style, 
stage. 


Colloquial  Latin  and  the 


4.  Roman  Historians.  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  3.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores. • 

Latin  grammar  reviewed.  Moods  and  tenses,  particles,  word  order, 
sight  reading. 


5.  Horace.  ( Satires , Odes  and  Epodes.)  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  4.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 


Horace’s  life  and  times;  his  interpretation  of  the  Augustan  Age;  his 
art  and  ideas. 
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6.  Tacitus.  ( Germania  and  Agricola.)  Catullus.  (Se- 
lections.) 4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  5.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 

Germanic  institutions  and  society.  Rome  and  Britain.  The  style 
and  art  of  Tacitus.  The  art  and  spirit  of  Catullus  as  compared  with 
Horace. 

7.  [Pliny,  the  Younger.]  {Letters.)  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  6.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Omitted  in  1917-1918. 

Roman  society  in  the  first  century.  Collateral  reading.  Assigned 
topics. 


8.  Lucretius.  (Books  I,  III  and  IV.)  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  7.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  poetry  of  Lucretius.  His  philosophy.  His  anticipation  of  mod- 
ern scientific  theories. 

,! 

9.  Cicero.  {Letters.)  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  6.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  Roman  constitution.  Roman  politics.  Cicero  as  a man  and 
friend.  Letter  writing  among  the  Romans. 


10.  [Plautus.]  (Selected  Comedies.)  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  9.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Omitted  in  1917-1918. 

Several  of  the  more  interesting  plays  will  be  read.  Attention  will  be 
given  to  the  historical  development  of  Roman  comedy,  its  character  and 
place  in  Roman  life  and  its  relation  to  Greek  literature.  Forms  and 
syntax. 


11.  Tacitus.  {Annals,  Selections,  Books  I -VI.) 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  6.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  organization  of  the  empire  and  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

12.  Vergil.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  6.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Selections  from  the  Eclogues  and  Georgies  and  from  the  JEneid, 
VII-XII,  will  be  read.  Vergil’s  art,  the  development  of  his  genius,  his 
indebtedness  to  Greek  sources,  relation  to  the  Augustan  Age,  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ^Eneid  as  the  epic  of  imperialism.  Characteristics  of  Vergil’s 
hexameter;  scansion.  Collateral  reading.  Assigned  topics. 
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13.  Cicero.  ( de  Natura  Deorum.)  j hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A study  of  philosophy  among  the  Romans.  Assigned  topics. 

14.  Roman  Satire.  3 hours 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Horace,  Persius,  Juvenal.  Lectures  and  assigned  topics. 

■i^~10.  Advanced  Prose  Composition.  d hours. 

Prerequisite,  two  of  the  following  courses,  7,  8,  9,  10. 
Open  to  seniors. 

This  course  is  important  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  Latin. 
About  half  of  the  second  semester  is  devoted  to  a study  of  methods  in 
secondary  Latin. 

17.  Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  3 hours. 

Classes  of  society,  family,  marriage,  dress,  education,  trades,  amuse- 
ments,  death,  burial,  etc.  The  Roman  house. 

18.  The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Rome. 

3 hours.  * 

The  principal  monumental  remains,  origin,  history,  present  conditions.  ! 

20.  Roman  Elegy.  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid. 

_ 3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  ajid  seniors. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Lecture  Room:  Pearsons  Hall , i.  8. 

No  special  admission  units  are  required  for  a major  in 
mathematics. 

1.  Algebra.  4 hours 

Prerequisite,  two  admission  units  in  mathematics. 

The  course  embraces  a brief  review  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
algebra.  This  review,  occupying  about  two  weeks,  is  followed  by  a thoro 
treatment  of  surds,  complex  quantities,  ratio  and  proportion,  the  progres- 
sions, convergency  and  divergency  of  series,  the  binomial  theorem,  per- 
mutation and  combination,  the  theory  of  logarithms  and  the  theory  of 
equations. 

2.  Trigonometry.  4 hours 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  1. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  scientific  development  of  the 
fundamental  conventions  and  definitions.  The  theoretical  portions  pf  tlie 
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work  are  emphasized  as  well  as  the  practical  application  of  the  subject 
to  surveying  and  astronomy.  Many  practical  problems  of  plane  and 
spherical  trigonometry  and  astronomy  are  used. 

4.  Solid  Geometry.  2 hours. 

Prerequisite,  two  admission  units  in  mathematics. 

Required  of  freshmen  preparing  for  engineering  or  for 
the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

Every  proposition  is  tested  as  to  its  validity  and  general  application. 
During  the  course,  several  lectures  are  given  on  ,non-Euclidean  geometry, 
and  thus  the  student  is  made  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  this  inter- 
esting and  far-reaching  subject.  The  student,  thruout  the  course,  is 
given  numerous  original  propositions  for  demonstration. 

5-6.  Analytical  Geometry.  8 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  2.  Open  to  sophomores.  Re- 
quired of  those  preparing  for  engineering. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  in  plane  and  solid  analytical  geometry. 
It  aims  to  give  the  student  a sound  beginning  in  the  analytic  methods  to 
fit  him  for  their  use  in  the  higher  analysis  of  subsequent  courses.  The 
work  includes  straight  line,  circle,  conic  sections,  higher  plane  curves  and 
elementary  analytical  solid  geometry. 

7-8.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  5-6.  Open  to  juniors.  Re- 

quired of  all  students  preparing  for  engineering  or  for  the 
teaching  of  mathematics. 

The  subjects  treated  are  differentiation  of  functions  of  a single 
variable;  exponential,  circular  and  hyperbolic  functions;  theory  of  infinite 
series ; theory  of  plane  curves ; functions  of  several  variables ; methods  of 
integration ; definite  integrals ; quadrature  of  surfaces  ;■  and  cubature  of 
volumes. 

9.  Descriptive  Geometry.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  4.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  Required  of  all  pre-engineering  students  except 
such  as  are  preparing  for  chemical  engineering. 

In  this  course  the  work  done  will  be  equivalent  of  that  outlined  in 
Church’s  Descriptive  Geometry. 

11.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  7-8.  Open  to  seniors.  Re- 
quired of  all  pre-engineering  students. 

This  is  the  minimum  required  for  those  who  wish  to  teach  mathe- 
matics. 
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12.  Advanced  Integral  Calculus.  3 hours. 

■ PIrerreq"isite>  mathematics  11.  Open  to  seniors.  Re- 
quired  of  all  pre-engineering  students. 


. t0p,cf  considered  are:  definite  integrals,  including  first  and  sec- 
, VrTlan  mtegraIs;  llne’  surface  and  space  integrals;  mean  value  and 
of  functionsgamma  fUnCti°ns;  and  the  dements  of  the  theory 


13-14.  Analytical  Mechanics.  <5  hours 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  7-8.  Open  to  seniors.  Re- 
quired of  all  pre-engineering  students  not  preparing  for 
chemical  engineering. 

kinetic  rtT,  *,reated  *hiS  C°UrSe  are  statics'  ^nematics  and 
• netlcs-  ,^he  ca,cu,us  is  used  m establishing  the  principles  of  the  sub- 

her  nf  l ! C°U”e  ^ ‘argely  3 Pr°b'em  course>  >'et  a sufficient  num- 

bei  of  lectures  are  given  to  develop  the  theory. 


16.  Theory  of  Equations. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  7-8. 


Open  to  seniors. 


3 hours. 


In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  elementary  properties  of  equations 
some  attention  is  given  to  the  substitution  groups.  This  course  con- 
cludes with  special  emphasis  laid  on  the  Galois  theory  of  equations. 


17.  Advanced  Algebra. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  7-8. 


Open  to  seniors. 


3 hours. 


Wish  to  u be  offered  for  the  benefit  of  those  students  who 

*'sh.t0  prepare  themselves  to  teach  mathematics  and  who  wish  special 
t.a.n.ng  ,n  the  pedagogy  of  algebra.  It  will  include  lectures  on  Dede- 
k.nd  s theory  of  numbers  and  the  theory  of  aggregates.  The  course  will 
be  offered  in  case  there  is  formed  a class  of  not  less  than  three. 


19-20.  Differential  Equations.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  7-8  and  11.  Open  to  seniors. 
Required  of  all  pre-engineering  students  not  preparing  for 
chemical  engineering. 


The  subjects  treated  are  ordinary  and  partial  differential 
.rournier’s  series;  and  hypergeometric  series. 


equations ; 


22.  Theory  of  the  Potential.  j hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  1 1.  Open  to  seniors. 

The  subjects  treated  in  this  course  are : functions  of  a complex 
variable ; multiform  functions ; integrals  with  complex  variables ; the 
logarithmic  and  exponential  functions ; and  general  properties  of  funo  . 
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25.  Mechanics  and  Strength  of  Materials.  3 hours. 

Open  to  seniors.  Required  of  all  pre-engineering  stu- 
dents  not  preparing  for  chemical  engineering. 

mulJhfnr°a-eCt  °f  *hiS  C°UrSe  iS  ‘°  enab!e  the  student  to  derive  for- 
* for  dimensioning  engineering  structures.  The  course  is  lareelv  a 
problem  course  and  is  fairly  outlined  in  the  text-book. 

26.  Least  Squares.  $ hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  11.  Open  to  seniors.  Re- 

q . e.  of  al  pre-engineering  students  not  preparing  for 
chemical  engineering.  8 

as  is\^Sss?rr:oaSenab.Ceh  * ^ the°ry  °f  ^ S1Ua-  wiI1  b*  **en 

knowledge  of  the  method  enS‘n^r.ng  students  to  obtain  a working 


MUSIC. 

torv^Mn10^^  I0111"?8  Whkh  are  given  in  th«  Conserva- 
tory  of  Music  can  be  elected  by  college  students  in  partial 

filment  of  the  college  requirements  for  the  A.  B.  and  B S 

thTcoh’  the  f°llowing  restrictions:  the  tuition  fee  of 

offend  7n  mT*  Tb  ^ the  fees  required  for  the  courses 
ered  in  music;  the  maximum  credit  which  is  granted  in 

music  is  eighteen  semester  hours;  a student  can  receive  only 

four  hours  of  college  credi,  ,he  hr,,  four  eour.es  sing  y 

or  combined;  music  1-2  or  3-4  or  5-6  or  7-8  and  9-10  and 

2 can  be  taken  at  the  same  time;  music  13-14  and  15-16  can 

e taken  only  after  the  completion  of  music  11-12;  music  17-18 

can  be  taken  only  after  13-14.  Subject  to  the  zZTclldt 

ions  col  ege  credit  will  be  granted  as  follows  by  the  col- 

Conservatory1  of  l,Music^eC°mnien^at'0n  °'  ,h' 

The  atten‘!on  of  a11  students  taking  music  is  called  to 

page^sT  r ^ ‘J16  d6gree  °f  Bachelor  of  Music.  (See 

g .)  Candidates  for  this  degree  must  fulfil  all  entrance 
requirements  given  on  pages  22-29. 

1-2.  Piano. 

r>  . . 4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  fourth  grade  or  its  equivalent. 

abJhlS  C°UrSe  ^ Pian°  mUS*  be  in  the  fifth  *rade  of  the  conservatory  or 
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3-4.  Organ.  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  first  grade  or  its  equivalent. 

The  course  in  organ  must  be  in  the  second  grade  of  the  conservatory 
or  above. 

5-6.  Voice.  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  one  year  of  systematic  training  in  voice. 

The  student  is  required  to  take  two  lessons  in  voice  per  week 
thruout  the  year  and  must  be  able  to  sing  at  sight  music  of  moderate 
difficulty  and  to  play  at  sight  hymns  and  accompaniments. 


7-8.  Violin. 


4 hours. 


9-10.  History  of  Music.  4 hours.  { 

No  prerequisite. 

This  course  outlines  the  development  of  music  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present.  Special  attention  is  given  to  works  of  composers  rather 
than  to  incidents  in  their  lives.  i 


11-12.  Elementary  Harmony.  4 hours. 

No  prerequisite. 


This  course  includes  scales,  chords,  modulations,  suspensions,  ap-  , 
poggiatura,  organ  point  and  exercises  from  a figured  bass. 


13-14.  Advanced  Harmony. 

Prerequisite,  music  11-12. 


hours.  I 


This  course  continues  the  study  of  harmony  and  is  concerned  with 
the  harmonization  of  given  melodies,  chants  and  chorals  from  indicated' 
and  original  harmony  and  with  the  arrangements  of  slow  movements  of 
sonatas  and  similar  works  of  four  voices. 


15-16.  Musical  Form  and  Analysis.  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  music  11-12. 


This  course  studies  orchestral  instruments,  embellishments,  musical 
form.  Also  many  classical  works  are  analyzed. 

17-18.  Single  and  Double  Counterpoint.  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  music  13-14. 

This  course  deals  with  single  counterpoint  in  the  different  species  in 
two,  three  and  more  parts,  with  double  counterpoint  in  the  octave,  tent 
and  twelfth. 
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j PHILOSOPHY. 

Lecture  Rooms : Burnham  Hall,  B.  i and  C. 

The  work  in  this  department  is  elective.  No  philosophy, 
except  four  hours  of  psychology,  is  required  in  Drury  Col- 
lege  for  graduation. 

The  H.  M.  Hooker  Gold  Medal  is  awarded  to  the  stu- 
I dent  majoring  m philosophy  who  ranks  not  less  than  A and 
has  the  highest  standing  thruout  his  entire  course  in  the 
department,  provided  his  rank  in  all  subjects  entitles  him  to 
a Bachelor’s  degree  cum  laude. 


1.  General  Psychology. 

See  education  1. 


4 hours. 


2.  Problems  of  Conduct.  2 hours. 

Open  to  freshmen. 


Th?  C0UT  'S  °ffered  for  tlle  benefj*  of  students  in  the  freshman 
class  who  Wish  an  introductory  study  in  the  department  of  philosophy. 
It  aims  to  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  actual  experience  of  the 

nJkT  and, ‘°  Pre?ent  an  intelligent  attitude  toward  the  vital  moral 
problems  and  movements  of  the  day. 


3.  Logic. 

Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 


4 hours. 


A study  of  the  outlines  of  deductive  and  inductive  reasoning.  An 

whb!h  7 COUrSe’  dearlmS  With  the  Iaws  °f  thouSht  accordance  with 
which  judgments  are  formed,  with  especial  attention  to  the  processes  of 
reasoning  as  developed  in  modern  logic  Processes  of 


4.  Theory  of  Thought  and  Knowledge.  3 hours. 

. .Prerequisite,  philosophy  1 and  3.  Open  to  sophomores, 
juniors  and  seniors. 

edge^and  ^ essentIal  Problems  of  thought  and  knowl- 

ciples  involved!  S‘  “ possession  °f  fundamental  prin- 

5.  Ethics  of  Jesus.  4 Wj. 

Open  to  freshmen.  Required  of  pre-theological  students. 

as  slhLTmPVa  this,cours;  is  10  unfold  the  ethical  teaching  of  Jesus 
sion  to  ln  lhe  gospels  and  allow  it  to  make  its  own  unbiased  impres- 

appTiatiiT  f t 1™  o'765  °f  the  MaSter  and  t0  understand  His 

teaching  each  ! !°  b"ng  °Ut  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the 

teaching  each  to  each  and  the  unity  of  all.” 
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6.  Theory  of  the  Moral  Life.  3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Required  of  pre-theological 

students. 

Text-book,  lectures,  assigned  reading  and  discussions.  An  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  of  man’s  moral  nature  and  the  law  of  its  develop- 
ment. The  bearing  of  moral  theory  on  the  problems  of  the  individual  life 
and  the  social  life. 

7.  Metaphysics.  3 hours . 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A course  on  the  problems  of  philosophy.  Designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  some  of  the  answers  that  have  been  given  and  to  develop  in 
him  a spirit  of  independent  thought. 

8.  Theism.  3 hours.; 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1 and  15.  Open  to  juniors  and 

seniors.  Required  of  pre-theological  students. 

A course  showing  the  fundamental  importance  of  personality  in  any 
rational  interpretation  of  the  world  and  a history  and  estimate  of  the  God 
concept  in  life. 

9-10.  History  of  Philosophy.  6 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  includes:  (1)  Greek  and  Roman  philosophy  to  close  of 
pagan  schools,  (2)  medieval  philosophy  to  fall  of  scholasticism  and 
beginning  of  the  modern  era,  (3)  modern  philosophy  to  the  close  of  the- 
nineteenth  century. 

11.  Foundations  of  Christian  Belief.  3 hours: 

Open  to  all  students.  Required  of  pre-theological  stu- 
dents. 

This  course  deals  with  the  content  of  the  religious  consciousness,  the 
philosophical  implication  of  the  truths  of  religion,  the  ideas  of  the  world, 
of  G’od,  of  freedom  and  of  the  vocation  of  man. 

12.  The  Essential  Place  of  Religion.  2 hours. 

This  course  aims  at  an  analysis  of  present-day  problems  and  their 
solution  only  thru  the  domination  of  the  principles  of  Christianity. 

— 

PHYSICS.  | 

Lecture  Room : Pearsons  Hall , 3.  3. 

1-2.  General  Physics.  8 hours,  j 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  1 and  2.  Open  to  sophomores. 

Required  of  pre-medical  and  pre-chemical  engineering 
students. 
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This  course  consists  in  a study  of  the  fundamental  facts  and  prin- 
ciples underlying  sound,  heat,  light,  electricity  and  magnetism.  The 
course  is  considerably  more  than  a high  school  course,  in  that  the  labora* 
cry  work  is  much  more  extensive. 


3.  Mass  Physics.  3 hours 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors  and 
lemors.  Required  in  the  junior  year  of  pre-engineering  stu- 


Students  elect, ng  physics  must  elect  it  for  the  whole  year.  The 
"r!e‘°C  udes:  mechanics,  kinematics,  dynamics,  molecular  physics  and 
ea  . The  instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations  and  experiments  in 
physical  laboratory.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  demonstrate  by 
lathematical  theory  and  experiment  the  laws  of  the  physical  world.  The 
mdamental  doctrine  of  energy  and  motion  and  the  theory  of  the  poten- 
al  are  first  studied,  then  the  properties  of  matter  and  energy  of  mass- 
bration  or  sound. 

4.  Physics  of  the  Ether.  5 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors  and 
Required  in  the  junior  year  of  pre-engineering 


?niors. 

udents. 


In  this  course  the  topics  assigned  are:  radiant  energy,  electro- 

nics, magnetism  and  electrokinetics.  Lectures  and  a course  of  experi- 

lZ  'n  he,  ab°,7t07'  During  the  year  the  laboratory  work  will 
, "ear,y , tU  the  experiments  in  Stratton  and  Millikan’s  Ele- 
tits  of  Physical  Experiments, 

5-6.  Advanced  Physics  of  the  Ether.  <5  hours. 

Prerequisite,  physics  1-2  and  3-4.  Mathematics  11  is 
vised  as  preparation  for  this  course.  Required  of  the  pre- 

gmeenng  students  except  such  as  are  preparing  for  chem- 
M engineering. 

t C0Urse  3-4  ln  tIlat  a more  detailed  study  is  made  of 

ich  the  lahn  rC  y and  the  action  of  dynamos  and  motors,  of 

ch  the  laboratory  has  several  good  models. 

,eI™i  baSement  °f  ‘he  buildins  is  a Brown-Cochran  twelve  horse- 
amo  Ak*  en8me’  Wh.‘Ch  dfiveS  a K'  W-  compound  direct  current 
r”,  “ connection  with  the  heating  plant  is  a 110  or  220  volt 

imus' e”°u  T"' S CUrrent  to  iIIuminate  a11  ‘he  buildings  on  the 
pus  Excellent  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  students  in  studying  the 
pical  application  of  electricity. 

Ol  light  b,  m„„,  ol  ,h.  i,t„I„„. 

iieit  irirLiS”*;0'  *—» 
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ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

Lecture  Room : Burnham  Hall}  A.  9. 
FRENCH* 

Course  1-2  is  intended  for  students  who  begin  French 
college.  It  is  the  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Frenc 
The  first  aim  of  the  department  is  to  give  students  a tho 
knowledge  of  the  language.  While  the  texts  used  in  cours 
3-4  and  7-8  are  chosen  from  representative  French  write 
the  study  of  the  language  is  of  first  importance  in  the 
courses.  The  student  is  then  prepared  for  his  own  appi 
ciation  of  the  literary  value  of  the  works  considered 
courses  9 and  10.  Course  5-6  is  designed  for  students  w 
wish  to  learn  to  use  the  language  of  every-day  life  in  Fran1 

Students  who  major  in  French  should  present  two  t 
trance  units  in  Latin  and  two  in  French.  Students  w 
begin  French  in  college  may  major  in  French  by  electing 
additional  course  in  French  in  the  junior  or  senior  ye 
provided  that  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  satisfactd 
to  the  instructor. 

1-2.  Elementary  French.  8 how 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores 

3-4.  Intermediate  French.  8 how 

- ' [ 

Prerequisite,  French  1-2. 

Reading  of  good  French  authors,  translation,  pronunciation,  c<j 
. ? 
position. 

5-6.  Composition  and  Conversation.  6 how 

Prerequisite,  French  1-2.  This  course  may  not 
elected  without  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  prose  composition,  dictation  and  c 
versation.  The  texts  used  will  deal  with  every-day  life,  so  that  the  ; 
dent  may  acquire  a working  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  street, 
shop  and  the  home. 

7-8.  Advanced  French  f ^ ^ 0 v 

Prerequisite,  French  3-4  or  5-6. 

A continuation  of  course  3-4.  Reading  of  some  of  the  more  diffi< 
French  authors. 

♦Students  intending  to  become  candidates  for  a Ph.  D.  degree 
reminded  that  a reading  knowledge  of  French  is  required. 

t Courses  7-8  and  9 and  10  are  usually  given  in  alternate  years. 
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9.  The  Classic  Drama.  ^ hours. 

Prerequisite,  French  3-4  or  5-6. 

A study  of  representative  plays  of  the  great  writers  of  the  seven- 
:enth  century,  Corneille,  Racine  and  Moliere. 


!10.  The  Modern  Drama.  ^ hours. 

This  course  follows  French  9. 

Rapid  reading  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  dramas  of  the  nineteenth 
:ury. 


SPANISH. 

1-2.  Elementary  Spanish.  <5  hotirs. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  and  by  special  permission 
i others  who  have  had  French  or  Latin. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 


Lecture  Room:  Burnham  Hall,  A.  2. 


These  courses  are  not  open  to  freshmen. 

1.  Principles  of  Economics. 

Open  to  sophomores. 

4 hours . 

2.  Money  and  Banking. 

4 hours. 

3.  [American  Government.] 
Omitted  in  1917-1918. 

4 hours. 

4.  [State  and  Local  Government.] 
Omitted  in  1917-1918. 

4 hours. 

5.  Sociology  and  Social  Problems. 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

3 hours. 

6.  Criminology. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

3 hours. 

7.  [Social  Evolution.] 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Omitted  in 

3 hours. 
1917-1918. 

8.  [Immigration.]  5 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Omitted  in  1917-1918. 


: 

! 

I 


9.  Constitutional  Law.  3 'nours 

10.  [Comparative  Government.]  3 hours. 

(Identical  with  History  8.)  Omitted  in  1917-1918. 
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SURVEYING. 

Lecture  Room : Pearsons  Hall , I.  8. 

1-2.  General  Surveying.  4 hour 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  sophomores.  Required  of  a 
pre-engineering  students  not  preparing  for  chemical  eng 
neering. 

This  course  includes  practical  work  in  land  surveying,  road  gradin 
establishment  of  line,  map  making,  map  reading  and  topographical  st 
veying.  Instruction  is  given  concerning  the  structure,  adjustment,  u 
and  care  of  instruments,  including  transits,  compasses  and  levels.  Mei 
bers  of  the  class  have  access  to  the  excellent  surveying  instruments  whi 
are  owned  by  the  college. 


EXTENSION  COURSES. 

S 

In  addition  to  the  courses  previously  described,  a serid 
of  Saturday  courses  has  been  organized  for  the  benefit  i\ 
teachers  who  are  unable  to  attend  college  classes  during  tl 
week.  These  classes  meet  with  regular  college  instructo 
for  a period  of  one  hour  on  Saturday,  with  assigned  rea 
ings  and  study.  The  credit  obtained  varies  from  one  \l 
three  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  course  pursue 
Thus  far  such  courses  have  been  provided  in  Education  at 
Psychology,  English,  History  and  Social  Sciences. 

More  detailed  information  regarding  these  courses 
be  obtained  by  addressing  Professor  L.  E.  Meador,  Dru: 
College,  Springfield,  Missouri. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

Beginning  with  June,  1916,  Drury  College  again  opene 
its  Summer  School.  Courses  are  provided  to  meet  tl 
needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  those  deficient  in  certai 
entrance  units  who  wish  to  remove  such  deficiencies  pric 
to  entering  in  the  following  September;  students  enrolls 
during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  who  have  fallen  behin 
and  wish  to  bring  up  their  work,  or  ambitious  students  wh 
wish  to  shorten  the  period  of  residence  required  for  gradu; 
tion;  and  teachers  and  school  officials  who  have  not  had  tl 
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opportunity  of  taking  college  work  during  the  school  year 
who  wish  to  take  work  leading  to  a college  degree  or  count- 
ing toward  a state  certificate. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  all  the  regular  departments 
of  study  listed  in  the  regular  college  catalog,  besides  special 
work  in  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science.  Classes  will  be 
taught  by  members  of  the  college  faculty,  assisted  by  sue- 
cessful  teachers  from  other  institutions. 

For  the  completion  of  a single  course  that  counts  to- 
ward a college  degree,  three  hours  of  college  credit  will 
be  given;  for  the  completion  of  a double  course,  six  hours. 

. ot  more  than  nine  hours  of  college  credit,  to  which  may  be 
added  not  over  one  hour  of  “credit  for  quality”  (see  page 
34),  may  be  obtained  in  any  one  summer  session. 

In  1917  the  Summer  School  will  open  on  Tune  4 and 
[dose  on  July  28. 

F°r  farther  detailed  information  regarding  the  Summer 
School,  address  Professor  B.  F.  Finkel,  Director  of  the 
Summer  School,  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Missouri 
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PART  VI. 

-■  r-  : i : ' ..  v* 

AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS 

SCHOOL  OF  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  TRAINING. 
CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ART.  ; 

1 

i 

SCHOOL  OF  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  TRAINING. 

Faculty. 

William  Jefferson  Lhamon,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  800  Weller  Avenud 
Dean  and  Professor  of  English  Bible  and  Comparative  Rcligioii 

j 

Joseph  Henry  George,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  I 

706  South  Florence  Streei 

Professor  of  Ethics  and  Religious  Education. 

George  A.  Hutchinson,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Fairbanks  Hal 

Acting  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology. 

PIenry  H.  Armstrong,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  610  East  Lynn  Streei 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek. 


Location  and  Equipment.  The  Bible  school  occupje 
commodious  quarters  on  the  first  floor  of  Burnham  Hal  | 
The  rooms  are  well  adapted  for  their  special  purpose,  and 
working  library  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  students. 

Religious  Environment.  Such  delightful  and  helpftj 
surroundings  for  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth  are  seldoi  j 
met.  The  whole  college  is  pervaded  by  a religious  atmoEj 
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phere.  The  highest  standard  of  Christian  ideals  and  char- 
acter is  steadily  upheld  before  the  student  body. 

Special  Advantages.  The  day  has  come  when  the  church 
must  have  a thoroly  trained  ministry.  Men  of  scholarship 
and  broad  vision  are  needed  to  organize  and  direct  her 
forces.  Such  training  cannot  be  obtained  in  a short  time  and 
in  inferior  schools.  In  Drury  not  only  are  there  special 
courses  looking  to  the  ministry,  but  also  many  important 
related  courses  of  instruction  are  accessible. 

Admission  and  Enrollment.  Students  attending  the 
School  of  Bible  are  subject  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  students  of  Drury  College.  Students-  of  three 
classes  are  admitted:  those  who  are  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  those  who  are  candidates  for.  the 
certificate  of  the  school;  and  those  of  mature  judgment  and 
experience  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  Christian  service 
and  who  wish  to  enter  particular  courses  for  which  they  are 
qualified.  Students  of  the  third  class  are  admitted  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  school  faculty  and  of  the  individual 
instructors  under  whom  they  desire  to  enroll.  They  can, 
however,  becomes  candidates  for  the  certificate  of  the  school 
and  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  by  complying  with 
the  requirements.  All  students  are  advised  to  become  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Stu- 
dents intending  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry  and  wishing 
to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Drury  Col- 
lege must  present  fifteen  units  for  admission  to  the  college 
and  should  take  either  the  Bible  major  or  the  philosophy 
major.  If  the  latter  is  chosen,  at  least  three  years  of  Bible 
should  be  taken  as  elective  work.  Pre-theological  students 
satisfactorily  completing  the  above  curriculum  in  the  college 
courses  of  instruction  will  be  recommended  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  accordance  * with  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  college. 

Requirements  for  the  Certificate  of  the  School.  Stu- 
dents desiring  to  receive  a certificate  from  the  School  of  the 
Bible  and  Christian  Training  can  do  so  upon  the  completion 

of  a minimum  of  sixty-six  hours  of  work  as  outlined  on  fol- 
lowing page. 
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First  Year. 

New  Testament,  1 and  2 8 

Hebrew  History,  3 and  4 6 


English,  1-2  8 

Psychology,  Ethics  8 

Elective  6 

Total  hours,  36 


Second  Year. 

Life  of  Christ,  6 3 

The  Bible  as  Literature,  7 4 

New  Testament  Intro- 
duction, 10  3 

Rules  of  Interpretation,  9 3 
Comparative  Religion,  8 4 

English,  7 and  8 4 

Homiletics  3 

Theism  3 

Elective  3 

Total  hours,  30 


Students  who  are  candidates  for  a certificate,  if  qualified, 
are  free  to  elect  additional  work  in  the  other  courses  open 
to  members  of  the  school,  as  outlined  under  the  require-  . 
ments  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  are  referred  i 
especially  to  those  in  New  Testament  Greek,  Church  His-  * 
tory  and  Plebrew. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Bible.  The  basis  of  the  English  Bible  studies  will  be  j 
found  in  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  pages  49  and  50. 

i 

The  studies  begin  with  the  New  Testament,  covering  the  Gospels  r 
the  first  semester  and  the  Acts  and  Pauline  Epistles  the  second  semester.  1 
These  courses  are  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  Old  Testament 
studies  of  the  second  year,  introducing  the  student  to  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  people  and  to  their  law  and  prophecy  and  altar  forms  of  worship 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Savior  and  His  immediate  disciples. 

These  four  courses  are  supplemented  and  greatly  strengthened  by 
courses  6,  7 and  10. 


Church  History.  Thruout  the  year  6 hours. 


The  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a clear  insight  into  the  develop- 
ment of  the  church,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  first  five  centuries  of 
the  Christian  Era  and  the  last  centuries  beginning  with  the  Protestant 
Reformation. 


Hebrew.  The  college  offers  two  years  in  Hebrew.  This 
is  a great  advantage  to  candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree  who 
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plan  to  go  to  a theological  school,  as  careful  elections  in 
college  may  save  a year  in  completing  both  courses. 


Homiletics.  First  semester.  ^ hours. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  theory  of  preaching,  the  raa- 
terials  of  preaching,  the  construction  of  sermons,  pulpit  style,  method  of 
sermon  preparation  and  delivery,  the  conduct  of  public  worship,  practical 
analysis  and  criticism  of  sermons. 


History  of  Preaching.  Second  semester.  ^ hours. 

A study  of  the  great  preachers  of  the  Old  Testament;  the  methods  of 

?nTChl?if  f°,OWed  by  Jesus  Christ  and  His  apostles;  the  place  of  preach- 
g in  the  Christian  church;  a critical  examination  of  the  modern  pulpit. 

New  Testament  Greek.  For  students  who  have  com- 
pleted Greek  1-2  in  the  college  department  of  Greek,  or  its 
equivalent,  two  years’  work  in  the  New  Testament  is  offered 
(Greek  13-14  and  15-16).  Students  are  advised,  however,  to 
complete  two  years  of  classic  Greek  before  taking  New 
Testament  Greek. 


Philosophy.  Three  courses  offered  in  the  department 
of  philosophy  are  of  especial  interest  to  ministerial  students, 
namely:  psychology,  ethics  of  Jesus  and  theism.  Each  is  a 
one-semester  course.  Other  courses  are  of  great  value  and 
may  be  elected. 


Religious  Pedagogy.  Second  semester  j hours . 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1. 


, ™‘S,  course  ‘s  a"  exposition  of  the  principles  of  modern  pedagogy 
d of  their  application  to  the  teachings  of  morals  and  the  Bible.  While 
building  on  scientific  theory,  the  concrete  problems  of  Sunday  School 
work  receive  due  consideration. 
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CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Faculty. 

Rudolf  Wertime,  1320  North  Jefferson  Street. 

Dean  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Professor  of  Piano , 
Organ  and  Theory. 

Allen  Bennett  Lambdin,  871  Benton  Avenue. 

Professor  of  Voice. 

630  South  Street. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Piano. 

977  Benton  Avenue.  t 

Instructor  in  Violin. 

977  Benton  Avenue. 

Instructor  in  Violincello. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music,  as  organized  under  the  di-  j 
rection  of  Dean  Rudolf  Wertime,  a man  of  exceptional  talent  < 
and  musical  attainments,  and  a corps  of  competent  artist  v 
assistants,  offers  most  thoro  and  comprehensive  courses  of  I 
study  in  practical  and  theoretical  music.  The  requirements 
in  technical  work  demand  a high  degree  of  efficiency  in 
securing  artistic  effects,  but  not  as  an  objective  point  in 
itself.  Technical  dexterity  without  musical  intelligence 
creates  a mere  human  machine.  The  course  in  all  branches 
from  elementary  to  post-graduate  are  equal  in  standard  to 
similar  courses  given  in  the  best  schools  and  conservatories 
thruout  the  country.  Serious  students,  whether  prompted 
by  a desire  to  fit  themselves  for  professional  work,  or 
studying  music  merely  as  an  element  of  culture,  will  find 
Drury  Conservatory  able  to  meet  their  needs. 

Location  and  Equipment.  The  studios  of  the  piano  and 
theoretical  departments  of  the  conservatory  are  located  in 


Nell  E.  Ross, 
Pearl  Loy, 
Fern  Loy, 
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Stone  Chapel  The  practice  rooms,  located  in  the  northern 

brirtX  II  M^Ua  agh,  f°ttage’  are  buiIt  with  thirteen-inch 
brick  walls  deadened  floors  and  double  doors  and  furnished 

with  upright  pianos.  Grand  pianos  are  placed  in  Stone 

apel  and  McCullagh  Cottage  for  use  at  recitals  and  other 
entertainments. 

Lvon  & fi?0  °;gan’  buiIt. in  Sto^  Chapel  by  the  firm  of 

Lyon  & Healy  of  Chicago,  is  the  largest  and  finest  in  south- 
west Missouri  and  is  not  excelled  by  any  organ  of  its  size 
in  t e country.  It  has  three  manuals  and  pedals,  1,383  pipes 
26  speaking  stops,  13  couplers,  21  pistons  and  accessories’ 
making  a total  of  60  stops  as  ordinarily  computed.  The 
organ  is  used  for  lessons  and  recitals,  and  a limited  amount 
of  practice  by  advanced  students  will  be  allowed. 

The  vocal  department  of  the  conservatory  occupies  the 
budding  known  as  the  Studio.  Ample  space  is  provided  for 
lesson  and  practice  rooms.  The  building  also  contains  the 
rehearsal  hall  of  the  Glee  Clubs. 

The  studio  for  violin  and  violincello  is  in  Stone  Chapel. 

mum^df^fo,,0^’  A n?aximum  of  eighteen,  with  a mini- 
mum of  four,  semester  hours  of  musical  work  of  college 

grade,  not  more  than  four  of  which  are  in  piano,  organ,  violin 
nd  voice,  single  or  combined,  will  be  credited,  upon  the 

fi  faCUlt*  * ^ ^ 

fitment  of  the  one  hundred  twenty-four  semester  hours 
requisite  for  graduation  in  all  college  courses. 

Degree.  In  June,  1914,  the  Board  of  Trustees  decided 
to  offer  courses  in  the  Conservatory  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  (B.  Mus.).  Candidates  for  this  degree 
must  present  fifteen  units  of  secondary  school  work— the 
equivalent  of  an  accredited  high  school  course— for  admis- 

gr0ade0nto  V™  "T,  ^ 7^  ™y  be  " mUsic  of  **demic 

Dean’  of  the  r Y ^ ^ recom™ndation  of  the 

™ f*  hl  Conservat°ry.  Further  musical  work  pre- 
requisite to  the  work  as  outlined  by  this  committee  for  the 

man  year  of  Piano,  Organ,  Voice  or  Violin,  must  have 
been  done,  else  the  course  cannot  be  completed  in  four 
years,  e.  g.,  grades  1,  2,  3,  and  4 are  prerequisite  to  the  fresh- 
man year  course  outlined  for  the  degree  of  Piano. 

page  88C  C0UrS6S  leadmg  t0  thi$  degree  are  given  in  detail  on 
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Certificate.  Students  who  cannot  present  the  fifteen 
units  for  entrance,  or  who  do  not  care  for  the  degree,  will  be 
admitted  as  pupils  in  the  Conservatory  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments and,  as  heretofore,  on  the  completion  of  an  instru- 
mental or  vocal  course,  with  harmony,  theory,  ensemble 
etc.,  may  be  granted  the  certificate  of  the  Conservatory. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Conservatory  of  Music  offers  courses  o.f  instruction 
in  the  following  departments: 


Pianoforte. 

Organ. 

Voice. 

Violin. 
Violincello. 
Sight  Reading. 
Sight  Singing. 


Ensemble. 

History  of  Music. 
Harmony. 

Theory. 

Counterpoint. 

Canon,  Fugue  and  Free 
Composition. 


Piano.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Conservatory  to  employ  a 
uniform  system  of  teaching  this  instrument.  Detailed  infor- 
mation as  to  the  exact  course  of  studies  to  be  used  for  each 
grade  is  not  easy  to  give,  since  the  course  in  this  depart- 

me"t  "S  m,tended  t0  meet  the  varying  needs  of  each  pupil 
with  the  idea  of  furnishing  a thoro  training  in  the  classical 
pianoforte  literature,  supplemented  by  the  best  compositions 
ot  the  romantic  and  modern  schools. 

It  will  also  be  the  aim  of  the  conservatory  to  have  the 
pupil  cover  as  much  ground  as  possible  in  the  study  of  the 
Pianoforte  literature,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  studies 
wdl  be  made  of  the  difficult  parts  of  concert  pieces.  These 
s ud.es  will  be  substituted  for  the  purely  mechanical  exer- 
c ses  of  Czerny,  Cramer,  Moscheles,  etc.  In  this  way  the 

a soa  hW1i  aC<1Ulre  a,  larg6r  repertoire  for  concert  use  and 
finTr  a"0!' f mUS1Cal  education-  While  the  acquirement  of 
finger  dexterity  is  necessary,  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  mental  training  obtained  from  this  method  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized. 

Of  tiFOr  th<;  benT  of  thoSe  who  want  some  general  outline 
or  the  work  in  this  department,  the  following  may  be  of 
service  to  them: 
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PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

Studies.  Emery’s  foundation  studies,  Lynes’  advance- 
ment studies,  Kunz,  Canons,  A.  Schmitt’s  preparatory  exer- 
cises, Bach’s  little  preludes  and  fugues,  Gurlitt’s  op.  141, 
sonatinas  by  Clementi,  Kuhlen,  Gurlitt,  Reinecke,  etc. 

Compositions:  Gurlitt,  Hackh,  Biedermann,  Rohde, 

Kullak,  von  Wilm,  Volkmann,  Schumann,  Jensen,  Reinhold, 
Klein,  Scharwenka,  etc. 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADES. 

Studies:  Hanon,  Heller,  The  Little  Pischna,  Jensen, 

Pacher’s  octave  exercises,  Hsendel’s  easy  pieces,  Bach’s  2 
part  inventions,  sonatas  by  Ha}rdn,  Mozart,  Scarlatti,  Low’s  t 
octave  exercises,  Pischna-Wolif,  sonatas  by  Beethoven, 
Clementi,  Bach’s  3 part  inventions. 

Compositions:  Beethoven,  Heller,  Grieg,  Theo.  Kirch- 
nen,  Jensen,  Hofmann,  Merkel,  von  Wilm,  Haydn,  Mozart,  i 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Chopin,  Schuett,  Mendelssohn,  Mosz- 
kowski,  X.  Scharwenka,  Phillip  Scharwenka,  Henselt,  Rhein- 
berger,  Rubinstein,  etc. 

ADVANCED  GRADES. 

The  work  of  the  advanced  grades  will  be  under  the  per-  \ 
sonal  direction  of  Dean  Wertime.  Besides  the  compositions  ] 
used  in  the  Intermediate  grades,  the  following  composers  < 
will  be  studied:  Bach,  Haendel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  , 

Schubert,  Weber,  Henselt,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Chopin,  I 
Liszt,  Rubinstein,  Brahms,  Grieg,  Raff,  Debussy,  Saint- 
Saens,  Moszkowski,  Schuett,  Liadow,  Sapellinkoff,  Rach- 
maninoff, Sgambati,  Jensen,  von  Wilm,  Neupert,  Sinding, 
Nevin,  Reinecke,  Gruenfeld,  Leschetizky,  Friml,  Poldini. 

Organ.  The  courses  of  instruction  for  the  organ  will  be 
similar  in  thoroness  to  those  given  for  the  piano.  Rit- 
ter’s Practical  Course  of  Instructions  for  Organ  Playing  will 
be  used  as  a foundation  for  the  polyphonic  style  of  playing, 
followed  by  Schneider’s  Studies,  op.  67  and  48  for  pedal 
practice,  works  by  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Merkel,  Rheinberger, 
Guilmant  and  arrangements  by  the  best  artists.  The  stu- 
dent’s knowledge  of  harmony  and  modulation  will  be  put  to  a 
practical  test  in  the  improvisation  of  preludes,  interludes,  etc. 
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Harmony,  Theory,  Etc.  Complete  courses  are  given  in 
sis*  and”?  T ^ (;ounterpoint>  Musical  Form  and  Analy- 

int  thl  ^ S1C‘  F°r  detailed  information  regard- 

ing these  courses,  see  pages  73  and  74  of  this  catalog. 

Voice.  The  process  of  training  a voice  is  not  purely 
P yS!cal  as  many  persons  are  led  to  believe.  One  may  be 
thoroly  familiar  with  the  construction  and  action  of  the 
vocal  organ,  yet  unable  to  produce  a single  pure  tone  A 

cometlfiC  kn°wledge-  altho  to  a certain  degree  essential,  will 
ome  no  nearer  producing  a singer  than  the  knowledge  of 
piano  building  will  to  producing  a pianist. 

Mental  training  is  the  greatest  essential  of  voice  train- 
”‘gt’  Pr°ductTion  « purely  a Product  of  the  mental  and 

I th/-  . U wdI  be  aim  of  this  department  to 
study  he  mentality  of  the  student,  his  tastes  and  inclina- 
tions, together  with  his  appreciation  of  the  best  in  music. 

refi  1 6 V°1Ce’  but  only  thru  the  development  of  a 

efined  taste,  a sensitive  ear  and  a knowledge  of  the  few 
fundamentals  of  voice  production  will  one  ever  be  able  to 
give  real  pleasure  to  others  by  means  of  that  gift 

The  aim  of  the  department  will  be  to  fit  pupils  for  suc- 
in  church,  concert  and  oratorio  work,  as  well  as  teach- 

mentifne'd  CU  r wH1  be  laid  upon  the  first  two 

• Jh/  courses  of  study  to  be  followed  in  the  culture  of  the 
voice  do  not  admit  an  attempt  to  classify  the  teaching 
- eria  into  so-call^  grades.  The  general  outline  of  the 
work  followed  according  to  the  diversified  need  of  the  dif- 
ferent pupils  is  as  follows:  ' 

First  Year.  Simple  exercises  in  the  correct  placing  of 
pose’rs  mg'  Simple  S°ngS  in  English  by  ™dern  com- 

Second  Year.  Technique,  scales,  voice  building  exer- 

Itan^anl  GermL"^  * ^ StU<lent  S°ngS  in  EnglEb. 

Third  Year.  Vocalises,  Panofka  and  Concone  techni 

German011?  ^ difficulty  in  English,  Italian,  and 

• Ensemble,  duets,  trios,  and  quartettes. 

Fourth  Year.  Advanced  vocalises,  Conconi,  Lamperti 
ona,  etc.  Anas  from  various  operas  and  oratorios,  scenes 
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from  the  different  operas  including  ensemble.  Preparation 
for  recital  and  public  appearances.  Songs  of  extreme  dith- 

culty. 


Violin.  The  method  employed  in  the  department  is  the 
Belgian-French  method,  and  those  desiring  to  prepare  for  a 
concert,  teaching  or  orchestral  career  will  be  trained  ac- 
cording to  the  best  tradition  of  the  Belgian-French  school. 

The  department  will  provide  instruction  for  under- 
graduate and  certificate  students.  The  certificate  course 
will  lead  to  a certificate  of  the  department.  Further  special- 
izing in  violin  will  be  necessary  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Music. 


Preparatory  Department. 

Violin  methods  by  Ries,  de  Beriot. 
Studies  by  Hofmann,  Wohlfahrt,  Sevcik. 
Easy  solos  and  duets. 


Intermediate  Department. 


Violin  method  by  de  Beriot. 

Gradus  ad  Parnassum  by  Sauret. 
Studies  by  Dont,  Dancla,  Kayser, 


Langham,  Meerts, 


Sevcik,  Mazas,  Libon.  . 

Solos  by  Rieding,  Smgelee,  Thome,  Drdla,  Dancla. 

Easy  concertos  by  Rieding,  Huber,  Portnoff,  Seitz,  Ort- 

mann. 


Certificate  Class. 

Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  Sauret. 

Studies  by  Kreutzer,  Fiorillo,  Rode,  Rovelli.  . 

Solos  by  Alard,  de  Beriot,  Beethoven,  David,  Hauser, 

Mozart,  Raff,  Rode,  Svendsen. 

Concertos  by  Accolay,  Bach,  de  Beriot,  Kreutzer,  Mo- 
zart, Nardini,  Rode,  Stamitz,  Tartini,  Viotti,  Vivaldi. 


Viola.  Advanced  violin  players  wishing  to  devote  them- 
selves to  orchestral  work  or  to  chamber  music  are  advised 
to  study  the  viola,  which  in  a professional  career  is  of  great 
help,  as  good  viola  players  are  scare  and  much  sought  for. 

Violincello.  The  instruction  in  violincello  is  equal  in 
scope  to  that  in  violin  outlined  above. 
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Ensemble  Playing.  A course  affording  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  the  playing  of  strong  quartettes,  duos,  trios,  etc., 
with  piano,  ranging  from  simple  compositions  to  master- 
works  of  the  classical  and  modern  schools,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  for  a broad  intelligent  style. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES. 

Examinations.  Examinations  in  theoretical  studies  are 
taken  at  the  end  of  each  semester,  final  examinations  at  the 
end  of  the  course,  comprising  the  whole  subject  studied. 
Students,  candidates  for  graduation,  must  receive  not  less 
than  70  per  cent.  All  examinations  are  written. 

Public  performances  at  recitals  and  graduation  will  be 
considered  sufficient  examination  in  piano,  organ,  voice  and 
violin. 

i 

Student  Recitals.  Recitals  are  given  at  intervals  during 
the  year,  in  which  students  are  required  to  take  part  when 
requested.  They  are  also  given  by  members  of  the  grad- 
uating  class  at  the  time  of  the  annual  commencement.  The 
purpose  of  these  recitals  is  to  enable  pupils  to  perform  in 
public  with  confidence.  Students  are  not  allowed  to  per- 
form in  public  or  give  instruction  without  having  obtained 
permission  from  the  faculty  of  the  Conservatory. 

Faculty  Recitals.  Not  less  important  than  class-room 
instruction  is  the  opportunity  of  hearing  good  music  ren- 
dered by  artists  of  superior  ability.  To’ afford  students  this 
opportunity,  a regular  series  of  recitals  is  given  each  semes- 
ter by  members  of  the  faculty.  Drury  Conservatory  is 
especially  fortunate  in  this  particular,  since  several  of  her 
faculty  are  prominent  artists  on  the  concert  platform  of 
America. 

Artist  Recitals.  Opportunity  is  presented  at  intervals  to 
hear  music  rendered  by  artists  of  renown.  Attendance  at 
these  recitals  should  be  regarded  as  a necessary  part  of 
musical  education. 

College  Glee  Club.  There  are  two  glee  clubs,  one  for 
men  and  one  for  women,  which  offer  valuable  training  to  the 
students  of  the  college. 
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Church  Choirs.  Those  who  are  sufficiently  advanced 
may  join  one  of  the  church  choirs  and  thus  become  familiar 
with  the  best  in  church  music. 

Affiliation  With  the  College.  • As  the  conservatory  is 
affiliated  with  the  college,  students  have  the  advantage  of 
the  best  instruction  in  language,  literature  and  science. 
Special  students  are  requested  to  take  one  or  more  literary 
studies  in  connection  with  their  musical  work. 

Library  Facilities.  Pupils  have  the  use  of  the  college 
library.  The  principal  music  journals  are  kept  on  file. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ART. 

t 

Benton  Reed,  1100  Weller  Avenue.  ' 

Instructor. 


Courses.  The  courses  offered  include:  drawing  in  char-  . 
coal,  pastel,  pencil  or  crayon,  sketches  from  nature,  water  ] 
colors,  oil  painting  (portrait,  still  life  or  landscape)  and  , 
modeling  in  clay.  j 

9 

One  of  the  features  of  this  department  is  the  sketch  | 
class.  A living  model  is  posed  in  interesting  costume.  In 
this  class,  pupils  learn  to  make  quick  sketches  from  life  in 
pencil,  charcoal,  water  color  or  oil. 

Instruction  is  individual  in  all  classes  and  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  each  pupil,  so  that  new  students  may  enter  any 
class  at  any  time  during  the  season. 

Tuition.  The  tuition  for  regular  classes  is  as  follows: 

Term,  12  weeks  $20.00 

Per  month  8.00 

Mr.  Reed  may  be  found  in  his  Studio  on  the  third  floor 
of  Burnham  Hall  each  Thursday  morning,  where  he  will  be 
glad  to  talk  to  prospective  students. 


Students  1916-17. 
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PART  VII. 

STUDENTS  1916-17 


COMMENCEMENT,  1916. 

Departmental  Honors. 

Inez  Willey  Adams,  English. 

Delta  Armstrong,  Latin. 

Orland  Kay  Armstrong,  Education. 

Bess  Edgar  Bowen,  History . 

Kenneth  Bryson  Elliott,  English. 

William  Elmo  Hartley,  Chemistry. 

Jacob  Hirning,  Philosophy. 

William  Lionel  McClure,  Chemistry,  German,  Social 

Mary  Alice  McCune,  English. 

Errett  C.  Sechler,  Bible. 

Frances  Helen  Shriver,  German. 

Demetrius  N.  Theodore,  Greek. 


Honorable  Mention. 

Sophomores. 

George  Skidmore. 

Freshmen. 

F.  Dorothy  Breckenridge 
Ernest  Robert  Breech. 

>».r  , 

Prizes. 

P-  E%  Goode  Greek  Prize. 

Nellie  Hazel  Umstead,  T9. 

H.  M.  Hooker  Medal. 

Jacob  Hirning,  T6. 


Seniors. 

Orland  Kay  Armstrong. 
Jacob  Hirning. 

William  Lionel  McClure. 

Juniors. 

Marie  Thompson. 
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CANDIDATES  FOR  DEGREES. 


Bachelor  of  Arts. 


Bible  Major. 

Errett  C.  Sechler 
{magna  cum  lauded . 

Chemistry  Major. 

William  Elmo  Hartley. 
William  Lionel  McClure 
( summa  cum  laude ). 
(Second  Honor) 

English  Major. 

Inez  Willey  Adams 
( magna  cum  laude). 

Arthur  Wolford  Allen  (as 
of  the  Class  of  1914). 

Ruth  Keturah  Beasley. 
Walter  Scott  Barlow. 
Georgie  Gladys  Hendrickson. 
Eleanor  Bonde  Humphreys. 
Marguerite  Langdon 
Jackson. 

Grover  Tatum  Laurance. 
Inez  Gertrude  Mathes. 
Charline  McCanse 
( magna  cum  laude). 

Ora  Jewell  Walton. 

Dorothy  Levena  Woodson. 

German  Major. 

Mary  Zella  Bear 
{magna  cum  laude). 

Greek  Major. 

Demetrius  N.  Theodore. 
Joseph  King  Vivion. 

History  Major. 

Margaret  Bishop. 

Bess  Edgar  Bowen 
{magna  cum  laude). 


Hilina  Davies. 

Nellie  L.  Diemer. 

Kenneth  Bryson  Elliott. 

{magna  cum  laude). 

John  Williamson  Garrett. 

Helen  Louise  Gorton. 

Grace  Gresham 

{magna  cum  laude). 

Mary  Jane  Hopkins. 

Carolyn  Mertella  Ives. 

Earle  A.  Johnson  (as  of  the 
Class  of  1915).  j 

Otho  R.  McAtee. 

Mary  Alice  McCune 
{magna  cum  laude). 

Irving  Chris  Neale. 

Georgia  Emily  (Rollins. 

Irl  Roper. 

James  Edward  Ruffin. 

Fred  DeWitt  Shelton. 

Carol  Taber. 

John  Turner  White,  Jr. 

Latin  Major. 

Delta  Armstrong 
{magna  cum  laude). 

Myrtle  Elsie  Davis 
{magna  cum  laude). 

Frances  Helen  Shriver 
{magna  cum  laude). 
Mathematics  Major. 

John  M.  Goad. 

James  Ross  Martin. 

Harry  Wadsworth  Merritt. 
Bernice  Smith. 

Philosophy  Major. 

Jacob  Hirning 

{magna  cum  laude). 
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Bachelor  of  Science. 

Education  Major . 

Orland  Kay  Armstrong  Hugh  Claypool. 
( summa  cum  laude) . 

(First  Honor) 


Master  of  Science. 

Bertie  Lake  Borden,  A.  B.,  Drury,  1914. 

M aj  or,  Che  mis  try. 

Thesis,  “Soil  Composition  in  Relation  to  Strawberry 

Culture.” 


Doctor  of  Divinity.  {Honorary). 


Reverend  Robert  Bayne  Blyth,  Pastor  First 

Church,  Springfield. 


Congregational 


COLLEGE. 


Graduate  Students. 

Bruce  Joseph  Brown,  A.  B.,  Drury  Colleg. 
Lacey  A.  Eastburn, 

B.  S.  in  Ed.,  Springfield  State  Norma 
Jacob  Hmning,  A.  B„  Drury  College 

Mrs.  Nell  Mdligan,  B.  L.,  Drury  Colleg, 

Lidmila  Angela  Nerud,  A.  B.,  Drury  Colleg( 

Grace  Palmer,  A.  B„  Drury  Colleg, 

Rose  Whitsett,  A.  B„  Drury  Colleg. 

Mary  Adams  Wood,  A.  B.,  Drury  Colleg. 

Seniors. 


Victor,  Colo. 

Rich  Hill. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

Monett. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 


name. 

Florence  Olga  Adams, 
Emma  May  Baldwin, 
Will  Beiderlinden, 
Ralph  June  Brooks, 
Herschel  Fenton  Case, 

Ethel  Adella  Day, 
Harold  David  Derry, 


home  address.  city  address. 
Springfield,  759  W.  Elm.* 
Springfield,  1135  Benton. 
Springfield,  1162  Mt.  Vernon. 
Springfield,  989  N.  Jefferson. 
Marshfield, 

Phi  Alpha  Sigma  House. 
Niangua,  McCullagh. 

Republic,  Obelisk  House. 
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NAME. 

Charles  Albertis  Earsom, 
Walter  Northrup  George, 
Raymond  Albert  Gorg, 

Lois  E.  Gresham, 

Monte  Jackson  Hale, 

Ralph  Warren  Hoffman, 
Catherine  Chadwick  Kilham, 
Sylvia  Dorothea  Leonard, 
Florence  Hall  McLaughlin, 
Frances  Josephine  Mitchell, 
Ruth  Winifred  Moore, 
Bernice  Helen  Murrell, 

Amy  Irene  Napper, 

Aldine  Patterson, 

Abial  Richmond  Pierce, 
Walter  Rogers  Primm, 

Braxton  Leslie  Roberts, 
Marzelle  Rose, 

Earl  T.  Sechler, 

Hazel  Algretta  Seddon, 
Clifford  Alois  Shinkle, 

Frank  L.  Smith, 

Joseph  Raymond  Teed, 
Marie  Thompson, 

Gladys  Townsend, 

Helen  Appaline  Walker, 
Jessie  Mildred  Wasson, 
William  Lester  Weiss, 

Pearl  Workman, 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

CITY  ADDRESS. 

Butler,  701A  N.  Jefferson. 

Springfield, 

706  S.  Florence. 

St.  Louis, 

Fairbanks. 

Springfield, 

920  McCann. 

Monett. 

Springfield, 

Fairbanks. 

Springfield,  1245  Washington. 

Bolivar, 

McCullagh. 

Springfield, 

728  N.  Main. 

Cuba, 

McCullagh. 

Springfield, 

1437  E.  Walnut. 

Neosho, 

McCullagh. 

Springfield, 

921  Cherry. 

Springfield, 

1000  E.  Elm. 

Springfield, 

636  College. 

Springfield, 

215 

E.  Mt.  Vernon. 

Marshfield, 

Fairbanks. 

Purdy, 

McCullagh. 

Buffalo, 

Fairbanks. 

Springfield, 

985  S.  Fremont. 

Mountain  Grove, 

Obelisk  House. 
Wheatland,  607  S.  Boulevard. 
Springfield,  1430  N.  Boulevard. 
Springfield,  622  S.  Florence. 
Springfield,  464  S.  Main. 

Springfield,  816  State. 

Springfield,  1320  Summit. 

Springfield,  1640  Washington. 
Springfield,  984  S.  Jefferson. 


i 

i 


Juniors. 

Pauline  Beasley,  Springfield,  606  S.  Florence. 

Amanuel  J.  Bolles,  St.  Louis, 

Phi  Alpha  Sigma  House. 

Paul  Cameron  Boyd,  Springfield,  Fairbanks. 

Henry  Clay  Clark,  Lebanon,  Fairbanks. 

Patrick  C.  Claypool,  Springfield,  600  E.  Grand. 

James  Raymond  Clouse,  Mountain  Grove,  K.  A.  House. 

Grace  Colvin,  Bronson,  Kan.,  McCullagh, 
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NAME. 

Cloyd  Elbert  Coon, 

W.  Carmel  Cope, 

Lucile  Finkel, 

Genevieve  Garrett, 

Helen  Gibson, 

Alberta  Adeline  Harris, 
Frank  Hinckley  Hedges, 
Margaret  Hill, 

Clyde  D.  Kennedy, 

Elizabeth  Lillian  Kump,* 
Maude  Kump, 

Mary  Olivia  Matthews, 
Alleene  McClure, 

Charles  McKnolly, 

May  Augusta  Merritt, 

Lelia  Miller, 

Margaret  Murphy, 

James  Harvey  Neville, 
William  Andrew  Phillips, 
Irene  Scrivener, 

Juvia  Marie  Shattuck, 

Nina  Gladys  Shepherd, 
George  Howard  Skidmore, 
May  Stubblefield, 

Leila  Alice  Wade, 


HOME  ADDRESS.  CITY  ADDRESS. 

Springfield,  1120  Robberson. 
Marionville,  Obelisk  House. 
Springfield,  1227  Clay. 

Springfield,  1203  Pickwick. 
Springfield,  1308  Summit. 
Springfield,  916  S.  Jefferson. 
Springfield,  940  N.  Jefferson. 
Springfield,  2105  Broad. 

Springfield, 

Phi  Alpha  Sigma  House. 
Springfield,  1331  Bardell. 

Springfield,  1331  Bardell. 

Springfield,  706  W.  Walnut. 

Springfield,  724  N.  Jefferson. 
Clinton, 

Phi  Alpha  Sigma  House. 
Springfield,  937  Benton 

Springfield,  406  Hovey. 

Springfield,  424  E.  Madison. 
Springfield,  1055  E.  Elm. 

Huntsville,  Ark.,  752  Normal. 

Springfield,  1343  N.  Jefferson. 
Springfield,  Latoka  Heights. 
Springfield,  841  Weller. 

Springfield,  901  Prospect. 
Springfield,  755  E.  Webster. 
Republic,  744  N.  Campbell. 


Sophomores. 


Frank  Oscar  Anderson, 

Springfield, 

R.  F.  D.  3. 

Emily  Cash  Armstrong, 

Springfield, 

614  W.  Brower. 

Frank  Bear, 

Iberia, 

1538  Washington. 

F.  Dorothy  Breckenridge, 

Springfield, 

2051  Douglas. 

Ernest  Robert  Breech, 

Lebanon, 

Fairbanks. 

Georgie  Brown, 

Neosho, 

McCullagh. 

Sallie  Grace  Brown, 

Neosho, 

McCullagh. 

Marjorie  Carlock, 

Everton, 

McCullagh. 

Iris  M.  Chamberlain, 

Springfield, 

Obelisk  House. 

M.  Lucille  Crank, 

Springfield, 

2195  Broad. 

Ruth  Crank, 

Greenfield, 

McCullagh. 

Died  February  14,  1917. 
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NAME. 

HOME  ADDRESS.  CITY  ADDRESS. 

William  Dresel  Cunningham, 

Sedalia, 

Obelisk  House. 

Rosa  Gail  Dye, 

Everton, 

McCullagh. 

Helen  Marguerite  Edwards, 

Springfield, 

1857  N.  Jefferson. 

Otto  Charles  Egdorf, 

Sedalia, 

K.  A.  House. 

Raymond  West  Elliott, 

Neosho, 

Calhoun  St. 

Clara  Lucie  Ely, 

Springfield, 

426  E.  Walnut. 

James  Pinkerton  Ferguson, 

Springfield, 

748  E..  Elm. 

Essie  Britanna  Foster, 

Mountain  Grove,  McCullagh. 

Frank  Blue  Graham, 
Herman  Edward 

Perry,  Iowa, 

Obelisk  House. 

Grossenheider, 

Richland, 

Obelisk  House.  ' 

Mary  Hall, 

Springfield, 

1221  Summit. 

William  Davis  Huff, 

Farmington, 

K.  A.  House.  ; 

Carl  T.  Hyder, 

West  Plains, 

Fairbanks.  . 

Ray  Watkins  Irwin, 

Iberia,  1224  Washington. 

Gladys  Ivey, 

Lebanon, 

McCullagh. 

William  Gibbons  Lacy, 

Springfield, 

721  South.  J 

Fredrick  Parker  Lippman, 

Springfield, 

645  S.  Grant. 

Arthur  Moore  Lockwood, 

Lamar, 

K.  A.  House. 

Mildred  McCluer, 

Springfield, 

R.  F.  D.  2. 

Frances  McConnell, 

Springfield, 

859  N.  Main.  ; 

Charles  G.  McCormack, 

Springfield, 

425  Pearl,  i 

Anna  Marie  McLemore, 

Walnut  Grove,  McCullagh.  j 

Lura  Alice  McNish, 

Brookfield, 

1221  Summit. 

Mary  Ruth  Miller, 

Springfield,  1081  S.  Boulevard.  1 

Ruth  Morris, 

Springfield, 

1417  Broad.  ] 

Forest  Underwood  Naylor, 

Springfield,  , 

Parish  Apartments. 

Pauline  Elizabeth  Pate, 

Springfield, 

807  Boonville. 

Ralph  E.  Paxson, 

Springfield, 

789  E.  Elm. 

Josephine  Pierce, 

Springfield, 

636  College. 

Earl  Sanders, 

Ash  Grove, 

772  E.  Walnut. 

James  F.  Seaman, 

Springfield, 

876  N.  Jefferson. 

Mildred  May  Seaman, 

Springfield, 

876  N.  Jefferson. 

Grace  Alice  Sherrow, 

Springfield, 

740  Cherry. 

Charles  Wade  Simmons, 

Cabool, 

Fairbanks. 

Helen  Myrtle  Smith, 

Springfield, 

1225  Clay. 

Ralph  A.  Snavely, 

^Springfield, 

725  E.  Madison. 

Leslie  D.  Snyder, 

Sedalia, 

Fairbanks. 

Mary  Spearman, 

Iberia, 

McCullagh. 

Willis  M.  Staubus, 

Chandler,  Okla.,  Fairbanks. 
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NAME. 

Estella  Ruth  Taylor, 
Elmer  Carlyle  Thomas, 
Ray  Albert  Thomas, 
Harold  Leon  Turner, 
Alfred  N.  Weiser, 

Mary  Weldon, 

Alma  Merle  West, 
Marjorie  Whaples, 
James  Risdon  Wilhoit, 

John  W.  Williams,  Jr., 
Helen  Wood, 

Boyd  Bryan  Zuber, 


HOME  ADDRESS. 
West  Plains, 
Lee’s  Summit, 
Sedalia, 
Billings, 
Golden  City, 
Eureka,  Kan., 
Ash  Grove, 


CITY  ADDRESS. 

Fairbanks. 
Fairbanks. 
314  Center. 
Fairbanks. 
Fairbanks. 
1308  Summit. 
1201  Clay. 


Springfield,  447  S.  Jefferson. 
Independence,  Kan., 

Fairbanks. 
Springfield,  924  W.  Walnut. 
Springfield,  821  E.  Elm. 

Knobnoster,  K.  A.  House. 


Freshmen. 


Charles  Link  Arnold, 
Hamilton  Baldwin, 

Howard  Richard  Baldwin, 
Robert  Hugh  Bawbell, 

Inez  Marie  Beiderlinden, 
Herschel  Emmett  Bennett, 
Marcellus  Bougher, 

Phil  Henry  Bonnous, 

Eva  Bowers, 

Rudyard  Kipling  Briney, 
Herschel  Brown, 

Ruth  Brownlow, 

Valda  Melford  Brooks, 
Beatrice  Veronica  Buzzetti, 
Frances  Carlock, 

William  Bernard  Case, 

Eva  J.  Chauncey, 

Anna  Clymer,  ' 

William  S.  Conrad, 

Gladys  Cotton, 

Christine  Cravens, 

Esther  Grace  Crone, 

Carol  Olive  Davis, 

Minor  Mansfield  Davis, 
Mabel  DeFoe, 

Ona  DeFoe, 


Clinton, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Golden  City, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Monett, 
Monett, 
Neosho, 
Bloomfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Auburn,  Iowa, 
Cassville, 
Everton, 
Marshfield, 


Gymnasium. 
1135  Benton. 
744  E.  Walnut. 
Fairbanks. 
1162  Mt.  Vernon. 
1931  Broad. 
Fairbanks. 
310  E.  Center. 
McCullagh. 
861  N.  Jefferson. 
1331  Robberson. 
848  Benton. 
Fairbanks. 
McCullagh. 
McCullagh. 
1101  Clay. 


Walnut  Grove,  2135  Wasoola. 
Steelville,  McCullagh. 


Billings, 

Van  Buren, 

Neosho, 

Springfield, 

Iberia, 

Aurora, 

Swedeborg, 

Swedeborg, 


Fairbanks. 
McCullagh. 
McCullagh. 
1947  Ramsey. 
1201  Clay. 
Fairbanks. 
1201  Clay. 
1201  Clay. 
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NAME. 

Flora  Louise  Dickinson, 
Gene  G.  Diemer, 

Dorothy  Jane  Dixon, 

Everett  V.  Dulin, 

Mary  Ely, 

F.  Lorene  Ennis, 

John  William  Evans, 

Paul  Clifford  Farmer, 

Van  Feist, 

Annie  Fellows, 

Louise  Finkel, 

Lillian  Fuson, 

Margaret  Helen  George, 
Helena  Imogene  Gilley, 
Lewis  W.  Gorman, 

Lois  Alberta  Grubert, 
Lola  Gunning, 

Treva  Gunning, 

Clara  Bessie  Harcourt, 
Veda  Bryan  Harrah, 
Elwin  Thomas  Hart, 
Helen  Emma  Haymes, 
Alene  Heins, 

Ruth  Mae  Herman, 

Earl  William  Hoberecht, 
Paul  Leslie  Hovis, 

Alary  Howard, 

James  G.  Hughbanks, 
Archie  Scott  Hughes, 
Ethel  Hughes, 

George  Humphreys, 

Susan  Elizabeth  Hurt, 
William  L.  James, 

Morris  H.  Jess, 

Dorsey  Dee  Jones, 

Joe  L.  Jones, 

Alildred  LeBolt, 

Arthur  F.  Lee, 

Hazel  Alardell  Lohmeyer, 


HOME  ADDRESS.  CITY  ADDRESS. 

Springfield,  989  S.  Jefferson. 
Springfield,  3lSy2  St.  Louis. 
A4ammoth  Spring,  Ark., 

McCullagh. 
Springfield,  460  S.  Grant. 
Springfield,  426  E.  Walnut. 
Springfield,  1105  N.  Jefferson. 
Sedalia,  Fairbanks. 

Walnut  Grove, 

974  N.  Jefferson. 
Monett,  Fairbanks. 

Harrison,  Ark.,  McCullagh. 
Springfield,  1227  Clay. 

Springfield,  1107  N.  Jefferson. 
Peirce  City,  McCullagh. 

Newtonia,  619  Monroe. 

Springfield,  716  N.  Jefferson. 

McCullagh. 
702  N.  Jefferson. 
702  N.  Jefferson. 
724  Dollison. 


Lockwood, 
Webb  City, 
Webb  City, 
Springfield, 
Golden  City, 
Springfield, 
Marshfield, 
Springfield., 
Springfield, 
Sedalia, 
Nevada, 
Marshfield, 


1428  Spring. 
R.  F.  D.  6. 
McCullagh. 
738  Boonville. 
796  E.  Walnut. 
Gymnasium. 
989  N.  Jefferson. 
McCullagh. 

Cherryvale,  Kan. 

Knobnoster,  1136  Benton. 

Springfield,  1347  Benton. 

Springfield,  947  S.  Jefferson. 

Ash  Grove,  McCullagh. 

Springfield,  1347  Benton. 

Springfield,  534  South. 

Springfield,  912  W.  Walnut. 
West  Plains,  Fairbanks. 

Springfield,  769  E.  Walnut. 
Springfield,  725  College. 

Springfield,  305  W.  Walnut. 


Students  1916-17. 
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NAME. 

Lillian  Gladys  Malone, 
Charles  Benton  Manley, 
Lillian  Virginia  Marsh, 
Owen  McCammon, 

Lyle  B.  McCary, 

Muriel  K.  McClure, 

William  Wilson  McClure, 
Maude  Esther  McCollum, 
A.  Ralph  McLemore, 
George  Andrew  McNish, 
Wendell  Emory  Means, 
William  Miller, 

W.  Wyatt  Miller, 

Robert  F.  Moore, 

Madrene  Muir, 

Mary  Florence  Nee, 
Gerald  Ostrander, 

Charles  Bourke  Page, 

May  Patterson, 

Julia  Phillips, 

Marcus  Raper, 

Charles  Gordon  Rissler, 
Loreen  Ritchey, 

William  Rosier  Robb, 
William  Rodecker, 

Fredrica  ,Roop, 

James  Dowell  Roper, 

Leon  Roper, 

Charles  R.  Rountree, 
Mildred  Clara  Rowe, 
Hallam  Ruark, 

Charles  Lee  Saxe, 

Carroll  Alcestis  Schell, 
Charles  Vernon  Schoppe, 
Karl  Scott, 

Arthur  J.  Shaver, 

Lucille  Shivel, 

Enola  Jane  Small, 

Wilma  B.  Smith, 

Homer  C.  Sperry, 


HOME  ADDRESS.  CITY  ADDRESS. 

Springfield,  1106  N.  Jefferson. 
Springfield,  1900  Lafayette. 
Springfield,  480  S.  Boulevard. 
Springfield,  952  S.  Jefferson. 
Lee’s  Summit,  Fairbanks. 
Walnut  Grove, 

982  N.  Jefferson. 
Springfield,  724  N.  Jefferson. 
Springfield,  742  Lincoln. 

Walnut  Grove,  Obelisk  House. 


Brookfield, 

Windsor, 

Springfield, 

Verona, 

Springfield, 

Willow  Springs, 

Springfield,  232  E.  Pacific. 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Fairbanks. 


K.  A.  House. 
Fairbanks. 
455  South. 
Gymnasium. 
935  Proctor. 
McCullagh. 


Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Eldon, 
Springfield, 
Hughesville, 
Neosho, 
Sarcoxie, 
Sedalia, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Republic, 
Springfield, 
Pleasant  Hill, 
Neosho, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Peirce  City, 
Springfield, 
Oolagah,  Okla., 
Springfield, 


700  Page. 
1000  E.  Elm. 
McCullagh. 
673  Nichols. 
K.  A.  House. 
McCullagh. 
Fairbanks. 
1078  Summit. 

871  Benton. 
2124  Howard. 
Fairbanks. 
508  S.  Main. 
McCullagh. 
Gymnasium. 
1101  Clay. 
517  E.  Calhoun. 
1101  Clay. 
642  S.  Campbell. 
Fairbanks. 
1317  Broad. 


Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 


428  Kimbrough. 
595  E.  Walnut. 
755  South. 
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) NAME. 

Orpha  Loraine  Stockard, 
Anna  M.  Symon, 

Gus  William  Tenner, 
Andrew  Terry, 

Frank  C.  True, 

Robert  Vaughan, 

Husted  L.  Veasman, 

Helen  Gertrude  Volker 
Jasper  Newton  Wakeman, 
Lewis  Stanley  Walker, 

Lyle  Daniel  Walton, 

John  Thomas  Westbay, 

Elta  Elizabeth  Williams, 
Roy  H.  Williams, 

Frank  William  Windle, 
William  Garrett  Woodard, 
Helen  Elizabeth  Woomer, 
Thomas  J.  Wright, 

Elizabeth  Randolph  Young, 


HOME  ADDRESS.  CITY  ADDRESS. 

Republic. 

St.  Joseph,  McCullagh. 

Joplin,  Gymnasium. 

Monett,  Fairbanks. 

Kansas  City,  Fairbanks. 

Springfield,  * - 427  E.  Walnut. 
Springfield,  1044  W.  Phillips. 
Springfield,  1430  Robberson. 
Republic,  889  S.  Campbell. 
Sedalia,  K.  A.  House. 

Springfield, 

212  W.  Mt.  Vernon. 

Monett. 

Iberia,  943  N.  Jefferson. 

Conway,  701^  N.  Jefferson. 
Joplin,  Gymnasium.  1 

Windsor,  Fairbanks.  1 

Springfield,  439  S.  Fort. 

Walnut  Grove, 

■ Obelisk  House. 
Springfield,  500  E.  Elm.  ; 


Special  Students. 

(Including  Students  in  Extension 


L.  K.  Armentrout, 
E.  Fearn  Bearden, 
B.  E.  Bramhall, 
Elsie  Braun, 
Hermosa  Brown, 
Perry  Carmichael, 
Alex  Fellini, 


Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Verona. 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Peirce  City. 

Springfield, 


Course’s.) 

1112  Prospect.  1 
1108  E.  Center. 

1374  N.  Grant. 
1231  Benton. 


Ellasue  Lemmon, 

John  D.  Levan, 

James  John  Moore, 

W.  R.  Rice, 

Lawrence  Manley  Speaker, 
William  S.  Speare, 

Roy  Williams, 
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Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Republic. 

Republic. 

West  Plains, 

Conway, 


W.  Commercial. 
855  Guy. 
R.  F.  D.  5. 
927  N.  Grant., 


Fairbanks. 
210  E.  Division. 


Students  1916-17. 


Summer  School,  1916. 


NAME. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

Eleanor  Abbott, 

Springfield. 

Florence  Olga  Adams, 

Springfield. 

Dorothy  E.  Anderson, 

Springfield. 

Ora  Ralph  Anderson, 

Gainesville,  Tex. 

Delta  Armstrong,  A.  B., 

Springfield. 

Elsie  Ayre,  A.  B., 

Cassville. 

Imogene  Barlow, 

Springfield. 

John  K.  Bear,  A.  B., 

Iberia. 

J.  D.  Bonnous, 

Monett. 

Bertie  L.  Borden,  M.  S., 

Sarcoxie. 

William  Albert  Brookshire. 

. 

Genevieve  M.  Campbell, 

Springfield. 

Riley  M.  Cochran, 

Wheatland. 

Josephine  Coiner, 

Golden  City. 

Julia  Grace  Colvin, 

Bronson,  Kan. 

Esther  Grace  Crone, 

Springfield. 

Willard  E.  Dee, 

Lockwood. 

Mabel  Dickerson, 

Springfield. 

Eldon  S.  Dummit, 

Monett. 

Charles  Albertis  Earsom, 

Butler. 

Roy  Ellis, 

Greenfield. 

Eleanor  Farmer, 

Springfield. 

Alfred  Fellows, 

Springfield. 

Louise  Finkel, 

Springfield. 

Lucile  Finkel, 

Springfield. 

J.  A.  Finley, 

Lockwood. 

Essie  Britanna  Foster, 

Mountain  Grove. 

Emma  May  Gibson,  A.  B., 

Springfield. 

E.  Blanche  Gorman, 

Pearl. 

Lois  E.  Gresham, 

Springfield. 

Fred  Grobe,  B.  S., 

Carrollton. 

Monte  Jackson  Hale, 

Monett. 

Mayme  E.  Hargis, 

Springfield. 

Alberta  Adeline  Harris, 

Springfield. 

Margaret  E.  Harrison, 

Monett.  • 

Allen  S.  Humphreys,  B.  S., 

Springfield. 

Anna  B.  Jefferson, 

Springfield. 

Andrew  M.  Johns, 

Bryant,  Okla. 

Lee  Jones, 

Morrisville. 
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NAME. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

Margaret  Keet, 

Springfield. 

Lois  Kump, 

Springfield. 

Henry  Little,  Jr., 

Springfield. 

Orven  Patterson  Matthews, 
William  Lionel  McClure, 

Springfield. 

A.  B, 

Lawton,  Okla. 

Katherine  McCollum, 

Springfield. 

Florence  Hall  McLaughlin, 

Springfield. 

Isabel  Morse,  A.  B., 

Springfield. 

Frieda  Naegler, 

Springfield. 

Erwin  E.  Nelson,  A.  B., 

Springfield. 

Harold  Nelson, 

Springfield. 

Lidmila  Angela  Nerud,  A.  B., 

Monett. 

Lena  Nickell, 

Joplin. 

Aldine  Patterson, 

Springfield. 

Herbert  Pence, 

Springfield. 

Clyde  Elmo  Phillips, 

Billings. 

Fay  Richesin,  Ph.  B., 

Miller. 

William  Rienhoff, 

Springfield. 

Braxton  Leslie  Roberts, 

Marshfield. 

James  F.  Seaman, 

Springfield. 

Mildred  May  Seaman, 

Springfield. 

Helen  Shadburne, 

Springfield. 

Clifford  Alois  Shinkle, 

Mountain  Grove. 

Edgar  Shook, 

Independence,  Kan. 

I.  A.  Smith, 

Lebanon. 

Allene  Sparkman, 
Penn  H.  Sutton. 

Washburn. 

Ethel  May  Toombs, 

Springfield. 

Gladys  Townsend, 

Springfield. 

David  L.  Votaw, 

Ava. 

Lucille  Wood, 

Springfield. 

Pearl  Workman, 

Springfield. 

School  of  Bible  and  Christian  Training. 

Armentrout,  L.  K. 

McNish,  George. 

Armstrong,  Emily. 

McNish,  Lura. 

Arnold,  Charles. 

Miller,  Lelia. 

Bear,  Frank. 

Moore,  Ruth. 

Bearden,  E.  Fearn. 

Pate,  Pauline. 

Students  1916-17. 


Beasley,  Pauline. 

Patterson,  Aldine. 

Breech,  Ernest. 

Phillips,  William. 

Bowers,  Eva. 

Pierce,  Josephine. 

Boyd,  Paul. 

Primm,  Walter. 

Brown,  Georgie. 

Rissler,  Charles. 

Brown,  Sallie. 

Ritchey,  Lorene. 

Clark,  Henry. 

Roop,  Fredrica. 

Claypool,  Patrick. 

Roberts,  Braxton. 

Cotton,  Gladys. 

Roper,  Leon. 

Crank,  Ruth. 

Rowe,  Mildred. 

Day,  Ethel. 

Scrivener,  Irene. 

Diemer,  Gene. 

Sechler,  Earl. 

Elliott,  Raymond. 

Shattuck,  Juvia. 

Ely,  Mary. 

Sherrow,  Grace. 

Fellini,  Alex. 

Skidmore,  George. 

Finkel,  Lucile. 

Smith,  Wilma. 

Garrett,  Genevieve. 

Snyder,  Leslie. 

George,  Walter. 

Spearman,  Mary. 

Gibson,  Helen. 

Stockard,  Orpha. 

Grossenheider,  Herman. 

Stubblefield,  May. 

Gunning,  Lola. 

Symon,  Anna. 

Gunning,  Treva. 

Thomas,  Ray. 

Harcourt,  Clara. 

Thompson,  Marie. 

Harrah,  Veda. 

Townsend,  Gladys. 

Harris,  Alberta. 

True,  Frank. 

Hoffman,  Ralph. 

Turner,  Harold. 

Howard,  Mary. 

Walker,  Helen. 

Humphreys,  George. 

Walker,  Stanley. 

Hyder,  Carl. 

Wasson,  Jessie. 

Irwin,  Ray. 

Weiser,  Alfred. 

Jones,  Joe. 

Weldon,  Mary. 

Lacy,  William. 

West,  Alma. 

Lee,  Arthur. 

Whaples,  Marjorie. 

Lockwood,  Arthur. 

Williams,  Elta. 

McCary,  Lyle. 

Windle,  Frank. 

McClure,  Alleene. 

Zuber,  Boyd. 
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CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 
Piano. 


(Not  Including  Pupils  of  Miss  Ross.) 


NAME. 

HOME  ADDRESS 

CITY  ADDRESS. 

Hermosa  Brown, 

Springfield, 

1231  Benton. 

Gladys  Cotton, 

Van  Buren, 

McCullagh. 

Christine  Cravens, 

Neosho, 

McCullagh. 

Ethel  Adella  Day, 

Niangua, 

McCullagh. 

Dorothy  Jane  Dixon, 

Mammoth  Spring,  Ark., 

McCullagh. 

Rosa  Gail  Dye, 

Everton, 

McCullagh. 

Margaret  Edgar, 

Monett. 

, -.'(W  ■ 

Annie  Fellows, 

Harrison,  Ark.,  McCullagh. 

Lois  Alberta  Grubert, 

Lockwood, 

McCullagh. 

Ezella  Vere  Hayden, 

Ash  Grove, 

McCullagh.  t 

Katherine  F.  Howell, 

Springfield, 

625  S.  Florence,  t 

Irene  Hudson, 

Tuskahoma, 

Okla.,  McCullagh. 

Hazel  King, 

Springfield, 

1437  Benton. 

• 

Charline  McCanse, 

Mt.  Vernon, 

659  Monroe. 

Grant  McDonald, 

Springfield, 

1007  N.  Grant. 

« 

Madrene  Muir, 

Willow  Springs,  McCullagh.  ■ 

Irene  Parker, 

Republic. 

Myrtle  Plank, 

Springfield, 

918  St.  Louis.  | 

j 

Jerena  Wadlow, 

Willard. 

i 

« 

Organ. 

Katherine  F.  Howell, 

Springfield, 

625  S.  Florence. 

Madrene  Muir, 

Willow  Springs,  McCullagh. 

Voice. 

. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Barde, 

Springfield, 

944  E.  Elm. 

John  Windsor  Bates, 

Springfield, 

724  N.  Jefferson. 

Ruth  Crank, 

Greenfield, 

McCullagh. 

Georgia  Marguerite  Durbin,  Springfield, 

855  N.  Main. 

Rosa  Gail  Dye, 

Everton, 

McCullagh. 

Walter  Northrup  George, 

Springfield, 

706  S.  Florence. 

Raymond  Albert  Gorg, 

St.  Louis, 

Fairbanks. 

Lois  Alberta  Grubert, 

Lockwood, 

McCullagh. 

Ezella  Vere  Hayden, 

Ash  Grove, 

McCullagh. 

Students  1916-17. 
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NAME. 

Alene  Heins, 

Ethel  Holland, 

J.  M.  Horine, 
j Ruth  Kirby, 

Sylvia  Dorothea  Leonard, 
Florence  Hall  McLaughlin, 

I May  Augusta  Merritt, 
j Madrene  Muir, 

Buanna  Tucker, 

Jessie  Mildred  Wasson, 

Helen  Wood, 

Violin  and 

Ray  Alexander, 

Ruth  Alexander, 

Christine  Beasley, 

| Wanda  Brown, 

Max  Dayton, 

Joe  Gardner, 

Mary  Gardner, 

W.  Gray, 

Madeline  Kirby, 

Harold  Lane, 

Eunice  Marshfield, 

Harold  McCullah, 

Virginia  Parks, 

Robert  Qualls, 

Beatrice  Rice, 

Ralph  Roseberry, 

Lois  St.  Louis, 

Ruth  Siger,  1 

Joe  Sikes, 

Herbert  Slater, 

Edward  Stone, 

Murray  C.  Stone, 

Windsor  Stone, 

Maurine  Stubblefield, 

John  Summers, 

Merrill  Woods, 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

CITY  ADDRESS. 

Springfield, 

738  Boonville. 

Springfield, 

649  Pearl. 

Springfield, 

810  Pickwick. 

Dadeville, 

821  Page. 

Bolivar, 

McCullagh. 

Springfield, 

728  N.  Main. 

Springfield, 

937  Benton. 

Willow  Springs, 

McCullagh. 

Springfield, 

1929  N.  Main. 

Springfield, 

1320  Summit. 

Springfield, 

Violincello. 

Aurora. 

Aurora. 

821  E.  Elm. 

Springfield,  606  S.  Florence. 
Aurora. 

Aurora. 

Springfield, 

Aurora. 

Aurora. 

Aurora. 

Monett. 

Aurora. 

Marionville. 

Springfield, 

455  Cherry. 

510  W, 

Aurora. 

Monett. 

. Mt.  Vernon. 

Springfield, 

629  Cherry. 

Springfield, 

Monett. 

Aurora. 

450  Market. 

Springfield,  614  W.  Center. 

Springfield, 

1107  Bardell. 

Springfield, 

1107  Bardell. 

Springfield, 

Aurora. 

1107  Bardell. 

Springfield,  327 
Monett. 

W.  Webster. 
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Harmony  and  History  of  Music. 


NAME. 

Christine  Cravens, 
Dorothy  Jane  Dixon, 

Rosa  Gail  Dye, 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Geiger, 
Helen  Gibson, 
Raymond  Albert  Gorg, 
Ezella  Vere  Hayden, 
Irene  Hudson, 

Grant  McDonald, 
Madrene  Muir, 

Irene  Parker, 

Jerena  Wadlow, 


HOME  ADDRESS.  CITY  ADDRESS. 

Neosho,  McCullagh. 

Mammoth  Spring,  Ark., 

McCullagh. 


Everton, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
St.  Louis, 
Ash  Grove, 


McCullagh. 
N.  Main. 
1308  Summit. 
Fairbanks. 
McCullagh. 


Tuskahoma,  Okla., 


McCullagh. 
Springfield,  1007  N.  Grant. 
Willow  Springs,  McCullagh. 
Republic. 

Willard. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ART. 


Marie  Thompson. 
Lyle  Walton. 


Loreen  Ritchey. 
Nina  Shepherd. 


Enrollment. 


Ill 


ENROLLMENT. 


College  Summary. 


Graduate  Students, 

g 

Seniors, 

36 

Juniors, 

32 

Sophomores, 

62 

Freshmen, 

124 

Specials, 

14 

Summer  School, 

71 

Total, 

347 

Names  repeated, 

19 

Net  totals, 

328 

reneral  Summary. 


College, 

Bible  School, 

Conservatory  of  Music, 
Department  of  Art, 

Total, 

Names  repeated 


328 

82 

79 

4 

493 

121 


Net  total, 


372 
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Page. 


Acredited  Schools  21 

Administrative  Officers  XV 

Admission  20 

By  Certificate  -21 

By  Examination  20 

Admission  Units — 

Defined  22 

Detailed  Statement  25 

Elective  - 22 

Number  Required  22 

Prescribed  23 

Affiliated  Departments — 

Art,  Department  of 94 

Bible,  School  of 82 

Music,  Conservatory  of 86 

Agriculture,  Preparation  for 44 

Alumni  Association  18 

Anatomy — 

Courses  47 

Fees  10 

Appointments  Committee  16 

Art — 

Courses  48,  49 

Department  94 

Fees  94 

Astronomy  48 

Athletics — 

Association  19 

Field  5 

Bacteriology  52 

Beneficiary  Aid  ....r.~13 

Bible— 

Courses  49,  84 

School  of  82 

Biology — 

Courses  51 

Entrance  Credit  25 

Fees  10 

Laboratories  6 

Museum  8 


Page. 


Botany — 

Course  52 


Entrance  Credit  25 

Bradley  Geological  Field  Station..5( 

Buildings  2-6 

Burnham  Hall  2; 

Calendar  — -V’ 

Chapel  2,  19 

Chemistry — 

Courses  53 

Entrance  Credit  25 

Fees  If 

Laboratories  T 

Church  Attendance  19 

Class  Officers  XV 

Class  Work — 

Additional  33 

Required  Amount  33 

Classification  of  Students — 

Regular  - - 32 

Special  33 

Commencement,  1916  95( 

Committees — 

Faculty  XV? 

Trustees  VII 

Commons  4 

Conditions — 

Entrance  23 

In  Course  36 

Removal  23,  36 

Conservatory  of  Music 86 

Advantages  93 

89 

86 


Courses  — 

Faculty  

Organ  90 

Piano  ^9 

Theory  -9* 

Tuition  1* 

Violin  ^ 

92 


Violincello  

Voice  


Index. 
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Page. 

Courses  of  Instruction.. . 47 

Changing  35 

Courses  of  Study 41-46 

v Page. 

Expenses — 

Dormitory  19 

General  ip 

Majors  42 

Total  1 * 

Required  Subjects  41 

Credit — 

Credit  for  Quality.  ..  34 

Loss  of  Credit 34 

Master’s  Credit  34 

Maximum  Credit  33 

Extension  Courses  . 80 

Faculty — 

< Class  Officers  XV 

Committees  ....  XV 

List  of  Members JX 

Failures  ^ 

No  Credit  34 

Fairbanks  Hall 

Deficiencies — 

Entrance  93 

Fees  1Q 

Fraternities  1 0 

Degrees — 

Bachelor  of  Arts..  38 

French — 

Courses  70 

Bachelor  of  Music 38 

Bachelor  of  Science..  38 

Entrance  Credit  . 26 

General  Information  1 

Grades  of  Distinction  38 

How  Conferred  ..  37 

Advantages  ....  2 

Campus  9 

Master  of  Arts ^?o 

Master  of  Science 40 

Historical  Sketch  ..  1 

Location  1 

Requirements  for  41 

Domestic  Science — 

Entrance  Credit  ...  25 

Geology — 

Courses  61 

Fees  

Dormitories  ..  1°  13 

Drawing — 

Courses  55 

Field  Station  ..  5 

Laboratories  . 7 

Museum  0 

Entrance  Credit  . 9^ 

Fees  

German — 

Courses  ^0 

(Economics  70 

iEdgell  Prize  16 

Entrance  Credit  ..  96 

Glee  Clubs  ....  03 

^Education — 

Courses  ..  57 

Goode  Greek  Prize 16  64 

Grand  Stand  ’ 5 

i Fees 

Electives — 

Freshman  ......  43 

Sophomore  ....  43 

Greek — 

Courses  ....  63 

Entrance  Credit  ..  77 

Prize  ..  1 zr  sa 

Junior,  Senior  ...  43 

n . 16,  64 

Gymnasium  A 

Embryology  ...  47 

Employment  16 

Harmony — 
Courses 

Engineering — 

Preparation  for  ...  44 

English — 

Courses  60 

Entrance  Credit  ..  90 

Heating  and  Lighting  Plant  5 

Hebrew  66 

Histolosrv  A 0 rn 

<t  Entrance  9^ 

Prizes  26 

History — 

Courses  ^7 

Examinations — 

Entrance  ....  oq 

Final  

Graduate  

Supplementary  . 36 

Entrance  Credit  ...  77 

History  of  Music — 

Course  74 

Entrance  Credit  . 2° 

Homiletics  05 
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Page. 

Honorable  Mention  37 

Honors — 

Commencement  37 

Departmental  37 

Hooker  Philosophy  Medal 16,  75 

Laboratories  6,  8 

Latin — 

Courses  67 

Entrance  Credit  28 

Law — 

Preparation  for  45 

Libraries  6 

Hours  6 

Literary  Societies  18 

Majors  42 

List  of  42-43 

Electing  . 42 

Changing  42 

Mansfield  Prize  16 

Manual  Training — 

Entrance  Credit  28 

Master’s  Degrees  39 

Examination  for  40 

Plan  of  Study  for 39 

Registration  for  39 

Thesis  40 

Mathematics — 

Courses  70 

Entrance  Credit  28 

McCullagh  Cottage  4 

Medicine — 

Preparation  for  45 

Mineralogy — 

Course  61 

Laboratory  7 

Ministry — 

Preparation  for  45 

School  of  Bible 82 

Museums  8-9 

Music — 

Conservatory  86 

College  Credit  for  , 73,  87 

Courses  87 

Degree  38,  87 

Entrance  29 

Majors  88 

Oratory — 

Prizes  16 


Page. 


Organ — 

College  Course  

Conservatory  Course  

Entrance  Credit  w 
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Calendar. 


CALENDAR 


1918. 
January  2. 
January  15-19. 
January  19. 
January  22. 
February  26. 
March  28. 

April  2. 

May  14-16. 

May  19-22. 

May  23-25. 

May  27. 

July  20. 

September  10-11. 
September  10. 
September  11. 
September  12. 
October  5. 
October  — . 
November  28. 
December  20. 
December  31. 

1919. 

January  14-17. 
January  18. 
January  21. 
February  15. 

^Pril  17. 

^pril  22. 
fay  18-21. 

*ay  22-24. 
fay  26-JuIy  19. 


Exercises  resumed, 

Mid-year  examinations. 
Registration,  second  semester, 
Second  semester  opens, 
Supplementary  examinations, 
Easter  vacation  begins, 
Exercises  resumed, 

Final  examinations  for  seniors. 
Commencement  week. 

Final  examinations. 

Summer  School  opens, 

Summer  School  closes, 
Examinations  for  admission. 
Registration  of  new  students, 
Registration  of  old  students/ 
First  semester  opens, 
Supplementary  examinations, 
Autumn  holiday, 

Thanksgiving  Day,  a holiday. 
Christmas  vacation  begins, 
Exercises  resumed, 


Wednesday,  8 a.  m. 

Saturday 
Tuesday 
Tuesday 
Thursday,  4:30  p.  m. 
Tuesday,  8 a.  m. 


Monday 
Saturday 
Tuesday,  Wednesday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday,  8 a.  m. 

Saturday 

Saturday 

Friday,  4 p.  m. 
Tuesday,  8.  a.  m. 


Mid-year  examinations. 
Registration,  second  semester. 
Second  semester  opens. 
Supplementary  examinations, 
Easter  vacation  begins, 
Exercises  resumed, 
Commencement  week. 

Final  examinations. 

Summer  School. 


Saturday 
Tuesday 
Saturday 
Thursday,  4:00  p.  m. 
Tuesday,  8 a.  m. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Thomas  William  Nadal, 

President. 

For  Term  Ending  June,  1918. 

Lewis  L.  Allen, 

Frederic  A.  Hall, 

\Y.  L.  Hardy, 

Rev.  S.  H.  Woodrow, 

J.  T.  Woodruff, 

Peirce  City, 
St.  Louis. 
Springfield, 
St.  Louis. 
Springfield 

4 

For  Term  Ending  June,  1919. 

A.  R.  Baldwin, 

Hon.  John  S.  Farrington, 

Hon.  John  T.  Sturgis, 

C.  G.  Martin, 

Hon.  J.  T.  White, 

‘ 

Springfield 
Springfield 
Springfield 
Springfield 
Jefferson  City 

; 

< 

Springfield 
St.  Louis; 
Kansas  City; 
Kansas  City 

For  Term  Ending  June,  1920. 

C.  H.  Cole, 

Rev.  H.  F.  Holton, 

L.  L.  Lichliter, 

J B.  White, 

For  Term  Ending  June,  1921. 

E.  N.  Ferguson, 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Harwood, 

0.  J.  Hill, 

Arthur  Marty, 

A.  H.  Mansfield, 

Springfield 

Upland,  Cal 
Kansas  City 
Kansas  City 
St.  Louis 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD, 

Thomas  William  Nadal, 

W.  L.  Hardy, 

G.  W.  Nonemacher, 

Victor  0.  Coltrane, 

Chair  man 

Treasurer. 

Secretary 

Counsel 

Committees  of  the  Board. 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Executive  Committee. 

C.  H.  Cole,  Chairman.  A „ 

A.  R.  Baldwin.  A’  h-  Mansfield 

J.  S.  Farrington.  ^ Martin. 

J T.  Sturgis. 


E.  N.  Ferguson. 


W.  L.  Hardy. 
C.  H.  Cole. 


J.  T.  White. 

J-  T.  Woodruff. 


Finance  Committee. 


C.  H.  Cole. 

O.  J.  Hill. 

H.  F.  Holton. 


E.  N.  Ferguson. 

Endowment  Committee. 


W.  L.  Hardy. 


J B.  White. 

S.  H.  Woodrow. 
J.  T.  Woodruff. 


Library  and  Museum  Committee. 

J*  T.  White. 

T T W.  L.  Hardy. 

•C  JL.  Allen. 


F.  A.  Hall. 


Degrees  Committee. 


Arthur  Marty. 


A.  H.  Mansfield. 


of  Music  Art  Dep„tmeM  Comm.ttM 

Mansfield. 

C H.  Cole.  H“DV- 


V.  L.  Hardy. 


Bible  School  Committee. 


O.  J.  Hill. 


L.  L.  Allen. 


Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee. 

R.  Baldwin. 

E.  N.  Ferguson.  1 T'  STURGIS’ 
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Drury  College. 


FORMER  PRESIDENTS 


♦Nathan  J.  Morrison, 

1873-1887, 

♦Francis  T.  Ingalls, 

1887-1892 

Charles  D.  Adams,  Acting  President, 

1892-1893 

Edward  M.  Shepard,  Acting  President, 

1893-1894 

♦Homer  T.  Fuller, 

1894-1905 

J.  Edward  Kirbye, 

1905-1907 

Joseph  H.  George, 

1907-1913 

James  G.  McMurtry,  Acting  President, 

1913-1914 

J 

James  G.  McMurtry, 

1914-19K} 

RETIRED  OFFICERS 


Drury  College  appreciates  both  the  honor  and  the  benefit 
that  come  to  institutions  on  the  accepted  list  of  The  Carnegi 
foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  Thus  far  two  d 
its  officers  have  retired  on  The  Foundation. 


Edward  M.  Shepard,  A.  M.,  Sc.  D., 


1403  Benton  Avenut! 


A.  M.,  Williams,  1881;  Sc.  D„  Waynesburg,  1902;  Member  c 
American  Institute  Mining  Engineers;  Fellow  of  Geological  Society  o 
America;  Member  of  American  Mining  Congress;  Member  of  Board  « 
Managers  of  Missouri  Geological  Survey,  1893- ; Vice-President  lb* 
1901-06;  Secretary,  Ibid.,  1906—;  United  States  Geological  Surves 
1903-07;  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology,  Drury  College,  18  - 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Drury  College,  1907-08;  Actinj 
President  of  Drury  College,  1893-94;  Dean  of  College  Faculty,  1903-Otj 
Retired  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  June,  1908. 


William  Capell  Calland,  A.  M„  B.  D.,  842  Benton  Avenut 


A.  B.,  Oberlin,  1877;  A.  M.,  Ibid.,  1880;  B.  D., 
cal  Seminary,  1880;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Drury 
Retired  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  June,  1908. 


Andover  Theologij 
College,  1 886-1908 1 


Deceased. 


Faculty. 


faculty 


* 


| Thomas  William  Nadal,  A.  M„  PH.  D.,  M.  PD„ 

President.  Ho“» 

Ph.  D„  Ibid.,  1909;  M.  M^MicWan  ^St  j?arVard  University,  1903 
structor  in  English  and  Ora  lory  ofjvet  PoU  C°"e8e-  1917  ■ I'< 

English  and  Oratory,  Ibid  1900  17  n ° 1898'1900;  Professor  o 

"»•  '*«■■  A'“-«  p'<- 

Joseph  Henry  George,  D.  D,,  Ph.  D f 

President  Emeritus  and  Professor  of  Pr./—*  FI°JCnCe  Street 
' Ernes  m ,hl  mrgM  Klock  ArmSZmd7Z0n  md 

D.,  Boston  University,  Jl"'  M’’  /WA'  1882 : Ph‘ 

^regational  College,  Montreal,  ,896.’  Pasto^  ^",?g\1894:  D-  C- 

~hurch,  Belleville,  Ontario,  1884-90  •’  Pastor  c ^ Presbyterian 

Loms,  and  Trustee  Drury  College,’  1891 97 . C°ngref  tlona>  Church,  St. 
-ollege,  Montreal,  Canada,  1897-1901.  p f ’ re®ldent  Congregational 
theological  Seminary,  1901-06*  Pre^irl  ' * °f  Homiletics,  Chicago 

Ollege,  1907-13;  pfofessor  of  Re  g^  Ea  ’ 

907-.  Heligious  Education  and  Ethics,  Ibid  , 

^thur  Pinckney  Hall,  A.  M.  PH  D 19,,  c 

) ean  of  tim  r*  11  ’ ^ Summit  Avenue 

ean  of  the  College  and  Professor  of  t ,■  r 

A ^itemWe  °n  the  ** nes  Harwood  PoZdaZT " 

rury  College,  lm^Ph^D18  Yale^  ^ ^ University>  *884;  A.  M„ 

* Goettingen  and’  2 ^ ta 
©logical  Association,  1886  ■ M u r’  ^emher  of  American 

ldd|e  West  and  South,  1905--’ Prof  C,assi“>  Association  of 

” eST'”"?”  st? 

e Carnegie  Foundation,  January,  I9i8. 
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Benjamin  Franklin  Finkel,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1227  Clay  Street. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

B.  S.f  Ohio  Northern  University,  1888;  A.  M.,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1904;  Ph.  D.,  Ibid.,  1906;  Member  of'  the  American  Mathe- 
matical Society,  1891—;  Member  of  the  London  Mathematical  Society, 
1898—;  Member  of  the  Circolo  Mathematico  di  Palermo,  1905—;  Fellow 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1908—; 
Author  of  Mathematical  Solution  Book.  1893;  Editor  of  The  American 
Mathematical  Monthly,  1894-1913;  Scholar  in  Mathematics,  University  of 
Chicago,  1895-97,  1899-1900;  Special  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1903-04;  Harrison  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  Ibid.,  1905-06; 
Principal  of  Gibson  Academy,  Tennessee,  1889-90;  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  North  Lewisburg,  Ohio,  1890-92;  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 
Kidder  Institute,  Kidder,  Missouri,  1892-95;  Head  of  Department  of 
Mathematics,  University  of  Colorado  Summer  School,  1913  ; Professor 

of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Drury  College,  1895—. 

William  Rullkoetter,  Ph.  D.,  1205  Benton  Avenue. 

Historian  of  the  College. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1893;  Fellow  in  History,  Ibid.,  1895- 
96;  Ph.  D.,  Ibid.,  1899;  Director  of  the  Drury  Summer  School,  1902-05; 
Professor  of  History,  Springfield  Normal  Summer  School,  1906-08;  Pro- 
fessor of  History  and  German,  Drury  College,  1896-1913;  Historian, 

1913—. 

Harrison  Hale,  Sc.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1364  Benton  Avenue. 

Professor  of  Chemistry . 

A.  B.,  Emory  College,  1899;  Sc.  M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1902; 
Ph.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1908;  Member  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  1908—;  Member  of  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation, 1918 — ; Assistant  Principal  of  the  Public  Schools,  Edgewood, 
Georgia,  1899-1901;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  1900-02; 
Harrison  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  University  of  Pennsylvania  (on  leave  of 
absence),  1906-08;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Drury  College,  1902-03;  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Chemistry,  Ibid.,  1903-05;  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Ibid.,  1905—. 

Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  1330  Washington  Ave. 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Physiology. 

A.  B.,  Franklin  College,  1906;  A.  M.,  Indiana  University,  1912; 
Indiana  University,  1906-07;  University  of  Chicago,  three  quarters,  ' 
07;  Member  of  the  American  Microscopical  Society;  Member  o 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  City  Bacterio . 
gist,  Springfield,  1914 — ; Assistant  in  Zoology,  Franklin  CoUegc,  » 
Assistant  in  Embryology  and  Histology,  Indiana  University,  19W*'; 
Assistant  in  Embryology,  University  of  Chicago,  Summer  Quarter,  T ' 
Fellow  in  Zoology,  Indiana  University,  1911-12;  Professor  of  Biology 
and  Physiology,  Drury  College,  1907 — . 


Faculty. 
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n ,TT  L“M0"'  A'  B-  A-  M-  m Wdl«  Avenue 
A B Va  SJm‘  md  Pr°f‘“°'  °f  English  Bible. 

owe,  - '«•  P*.»n  U-. 

Toronto,  Canada,  1895-98;  P.ttsburg  ’ PennT  ^ Mmnesota-  1888-95 ; 
Bible  College,  University  of  MU souri  1 902  1S98-1902>  Dean- 

Bondurant  Lecturer,  University  of  Illinois  n 19°9'H : 

and  Professor  of  English  Bible,  Drury  College,  1911-.  * Sch°o1 

Lems  Et™  M™,  a.  B„  A.  M,  529  East  Walnu,  Street. 
Professor  of  History. 

for  Public'  ^ndee^with^  the '^ureau^  of  ’ /“  **  Sch°o1 

City,  1912;  A.  M.  Columbia  tt  • °*  ^uniclPaI  Research,  New  York 

History,  Drury  College,  1913 niversity>  New  York,  1913;  Professor  of 

Henry  Herbert  Armstrong,  A.  M,  PH.  D, 

stms  L.  Gooddl  Memorial  Foundation  and  Registrar- 
Instructor  m Romance  Languages 

»«. •*.  d,  ibid.. 

Studies  in  Rome,  1902-03  • Carnetrie  °t?’  Sch°o1  of  Classical 

Mo.  in  Classics,  Vni.Lf^mlZ"' "“v ^ 
Ibid.,  1903-04;  Member  cf  a micni^an»  1903-05;  Assistant  in  Latin 
Member  of  Classical  Assori  menc^n  Philological  Association,  1906 — 
Professor  of  GreT^a cX  gfH  fV “d  S°Uth>  1908~ 

Professor  of  Greek,  Whitworth  College11  Tacoma  1905-°6 

Professor  of  Latin,  Yankton  ColW,  V . A Washington,  1906-08 

Instructor  in  Classics,  Princeton  University  mo  hi  Dak°ta>  19°8'°9 
and  Latin,  Oberlin  College  1911  n-  a /’  19i°7:  Instructor  in  Greek 
College,  1913-14;  Professor’  of  GreVk  iZ  mT°-  w?*’  ™“7 
1913-;  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages.  /h.d  lTl’d-  6 ’ ^ 

John  Clark  Jordan,  A.  M.  Ph  D t-  . . , 

n f ’ ' U-’  Fairbanks  Hall. 

A.  b J r ° 9 °H  thC  C°Uper  F°™dation. 

D.,  W.,’  19in5°r  Graduate  Student  cVlumt."^!;  Umversity-  1911 ! Ph- 
sistant  in  English,  University  of  IUinoU  m7  M ."7^  I9°9'I2;  As' 

Ib,d  ’ 1912'H=  Professor  of  English,  ^rrC^ege!“r  “ English' 

T.  Stanley  Skinner,  Mus.  B loer,  w,  u-  . 

Director  of  the,  r ^50  Washington  Avenue. 

of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Professor  of  Piano, 
Organ  and  Theory. 

Fran«!Swifh’chbM!n\^Vrand0raV  the  S^l’  p906’’  StUdent’  Paris’ 

at  the  Schola  Cantorum,  1910-11;  In- 
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structor  in  Organ,  Theory  and  Music  History,  Cornell  College,  Iowa, 
1906-10;  Professor  of  Organ,  Theory  and  Music  History,  Albion  Col- 
lege, 1911-12;  Head  of  Piano,  Organ  and  Theory,  State  Teachers’  Col- 
lege, Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  1912-13;  Director  of  Music,  Olivet  College, 
1913-17;  Director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Professor  of  Piano, 
Organ  and  Theory,  Drury  College,  1917 — . 

Luella  Clay  Carson,  A.  M.,  Litt  D.,  LL.  D., 

McCullagh  Cottage. 

Dean  of  Women  on  the  Missouri  Congregational  Women's 
Home  Missionary  Union  Foundation. 

A.  M.,  University  of  Oregon;  Litt.  D.,  Pacific  University,  1909, 
LL.  D.,  University  of  Oregon,  1909;  Student  in  summer  sessions, 
Boston  School  of  Expression,  1889-91  ; Harvard  University,  1891; 
University  of  Chicago,  1896 ; University  of  California,  1901 ; Cambridge 
University,  England,  1902;  Columbia  University,  1915-17;  Member  of 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  The  National 
Institute  of  Social  Sciences;  Dean  of  Women  and  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Literature,  State  University  of  Oregon,  1888-1909;  President  of 
Mills  College,  Oakland,  California,  1909-14;  Dean  of  Women,  Drury 
College,  1917—. 

Joseph  T.  Williams,  Ph.  D.,  1211  Clay  Street. 

Professor  of  Education. 

A.  B.,  Washington  University,  1902;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  University, 
1907;  Instructor  in  English,  Nevada  State  University,  1902-03;  Graduate 
Student,  Columbia  University,  1903-06;  Principal  Public  School,  Nor-/ 
wich,  Conn.,  1906-07;  Instructor  in  Education,  Iowa  State  University,, 
1907-08;  High  School  Teacher,  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  and  Lecturer 
on  Child  Psychology,  Whitman  College,  1909-10;  Lecturer  in  Pedagogy,  \ 
Brooklyn  Institute,  1910-11;  Engaged  in  social  constructive  work  in 
New  York  City,  1910-15;  Professor  of  Education,  Wilmington  College, 
1915-17;  Educational  Director  of  three  summer  sessions,  Ibid.,  1915-17; 
Professor  of  Education,  Drury  College,  1917 — . 

Lois  Katharine  Stewart,  B.  S.,  McCullagh  Cottage. 

Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

B.  S.  in  Home  Economics,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  1915; 
in  charge  of  Home  Economics  Department,  Forsythe  Memorial  School, 
Los  Angeles,  1915-17;  Professor  of  Home  Economics,  Drury  College,  j 
1917—. 

i 

Minna  Matern,  A.  B.,  McCullagh  Cottage. 

Professor  of  German. 

A.  B.,  DePauw  University,  1906;  Student,  Berlin  University,  1903-04;  | 
Student,  University  of  Marburg,  Summer,  1913;  Instructor  in  De 
University,  1906-17;  Professor  of  German,  Drury  College,  1917— 
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Allen  Bennett  Lambdin,*  459  East  Harrison  Streef 

Professor  of  Voice 

r'X.-ssjrz 

tette,  * Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  Summer  1917  • p ar  one»  August  Quar- 
College,  1914 . Summer,  1917;  Professor  of  Voice,  Drury 

Pearl  Loy, 

T ± . Aurora. 

Instructor  m Violin. 

Instructor  in  Violin,  Drury  College,  1916—. 

George  Fletcher  Baldwin,  A.  B„  U17  WelIer  Avenue 

Director  of  Athletics. 

,„,t  ""  1,11  »I  Athletics,  Drury  Celle,,. 

George,  A,  B,  706  South  FIorence  ^ 

Teaching  Assistant  in  French. 

A.  B.,  Drury  College,  1914;  Teaching  Assistant  in  French,  1917-. 

Student  Assistants. 

ChTrles  ^Benton  ManTe'y,  ^9MUfeT  c T* 

Charles  R.  Rountoee,  / ISS 

Assistants  in  Biology 

Mabel  DeFoe,  ,9ni  _ 0 

Frank  Blue  Graham,  nuv*l 

Ralph  E.  Paxson,  7gg  9^  ^ouse. 

. # 789  East  Elm  Street. 

Assistants  in  Chemistry. 

Joe  L.  Jones,  * n.  ..  . „ 

Juvia  Marie  Shattuck,  Obehsk  Ho^e. 

Helen  Wood,  R7i  Pto^  H^hts- 

...  821  East  Elm  Street. 

Assistants  in  English. 

Lelia  Virginia  Miller,  Ant.  «■  . 

George  How.™  Sk.omore,  4“  ^cfs'Ct 

Assistants  in  History. 

F.  Dorothy  Breckenridge,  205i  Douglas  Avenue 

Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

Mary  Hall,  1991  c. 

J-“I  Summit  Avenue. 

_ Assistant  in  Piano. 


Absent  in  the  service  of  his  country  since  April  11,  1918. 
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FACULTY  OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 
For  the  Academic  Year,  1917-1918. 


Officers  of  Administration. 

President,  Thomas  W.  Nadal. 

Dean  of  the  College,  Arthur  P.  Hall. 

Dean  of  Women,  Luella  C.  Carson. 

Dean,  Conservatory  of  Music,  T.  Stanley  Skinner. 
Curator,  Biological  Museum,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon. 
Curator,  Geological  Museum,  Harrison  Hale. 
Registrar,  Henry  H.  Armstrong. 

Secretary,  John  C.  Jordan. 

Financial  Secretary  of  Athletics,  Harrison  Hale. 
Librarian,  Benjamin  F.  Finkel. 

Acting  Librarian,  Mrs.  William  Rullkoetter. 

In  Charge,  Fairbanks  Hall,  Professor  Jordan. 

In  Charge,  McCullagh  Cottage,  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Smith. 

Class  Officers. 

Senior  Class  Officer,  Lewis  E.  Meador. 

Junior  Class  Officer,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon. 
Sophomore  Class  Officer,  Benjamin  F.  Finkel. 
Freshman  Class  Officer,  Harrison  Hale. 

Class  Officer  for  Special  Students,  Henry  H.  Armstrong. 

Committees. 

Executive  Committee,*  (Discipline  and  Rules)  Deans  Hall, 
Carson  and  Skinner  and  the  Class  Officers. 

College  Entrance,  Professors  Armstrong,  Jordan,  Meador. 
Secondary  Schools,  Professors  Meador,  Spurgeon,  Williams. 

*The  President  of  the  College  is  ex-officio  a member  of  all  commit- 
tees. The  first  named  is  chairman  in  each  committee. 
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Advanced  Standing  and  Degrees,  Professors  Finkel,  Spurgeon, 

Armstrong. 

Athletics,  Professors  Hale,  Skinner,  Stewart. 
Publications,  Professors  Armstrong,  Hall,  Jorban. 
Student  Aid,  Professors  Meador,  Finkel,  Carson 
Socal,  Professors  Carson,  Hall,  Lhamon,  Hale,  Matern. 
Religious,  Professors  Lhamon,  Carson,  Skinner. 
Library,  Professors  Finkel,  Jordan,  Spurgeon. 
Appointments,  Professors  Williams,  Meador,  Hall. 
Curriculum  and  Schedules,  Professors  Spurgeon,  Hall, 
Skinner,  Williams. 

Extension  Work,  Professors  Meador,  Jordan,  Williams. 
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PART  I. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Historical  Sketch.  Drury  College  was  first  organized  on 
March  26,  1873,  under  the  title  of  Springfield  College.  It 
was  reorganized  under  its  present  title  on  July  29,  1873,  in 
consequence  of  the  offer  of  a substantial  gift  by  Mr.  S.  F. 
Drury,  of  Olivet,  Michigan.  In  the  terms  of  his  gift  Mr. 
Drury  stipulated  that  the  name,  Drury  College,  should  be  ». 
given  to  the  institution  in  memory  of  his  only  son,  Albert 
Fletcher  Drury,  who  died  in  1863.  The  college  was  incor- 
porated under  the  General  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
on  August  5,  1873,  and  the  first  term  opened  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  September  in  the  same  year. 

The  college  was  founded  and  has  been  largely  main- 
tained by  Congregationalists  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
Christian  education  and  the  moulding  of  broad  Christian 
character.  While  it  enjoys  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all 
churches,  it  is  non-sectarian  and  has  no  ecclesiastical  con- 
nection with  any  religious  body.  The  control  is  vested  in 
a self-perpetuating  Board  of  Trustees,  chosen  without  any 
denominational  test. 

The  aim  from  the  beginning  has  been  to  give  the  youth 
of  the  great  Southwest  advantages  fully  equal  to  those 
obtained  in  similar  institutions  elsewhere. 

Location.  The  site  of  Drury  College  is  at  Springfield, 
Missouri,  a city  of  45,000  inhabitants,  on  the  crest  of  the 
Ozark  Plateau.  This  is  the  highest  part  of  the  State. 
Springfield  is  nearly  1,400  feet  above  the  sea,  1,000  feet 
higher  than  St.  Louis,  and  over  600  feet  higher  than  Kansas 
City. 

No  more  healthful  location  can  be  found  between  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  high  ele- 
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makes  AetlSew  LT”*"’  Whi'e  ^ S°Uthern  ,atitude 
The  city  is  accessible  from  everv  directing  l 

sis  as-  Ld  ;°“ 
rsxs  -'..T'sis  rr  rx o(  ,he 

nishttT  °aks',planted  elms,  maples  and  evergreens  fur 
and  Advantages-  With  the  inspiration  offered  to  young  men 

finely  equipped  laboratories-  with  a va1i  m brary;  Wlth 
with  a beautiful  can,pu°.  D™,v' CoLge  ' T^l 
exceptional  opportunities.  g ff  her  Students 

The  attention  of  prospective  students  r. f ft,Q  1 
icme,  engineering  and  agriculture  is  directed  to  th^u 
advantages  which  the  college  offers  Such  t a U3' 

from  one  to  two  years’  work  in  th  t S.tUdentS  Can  Save 
ejecting  cectain  ,he  refol„  fa  ty 

“f”r  preparation  to  those  who  intend  to  take' 
up  the  profession  of  teaching.  to  take 

ingsEm  *“  itvelve  build- 

which  are  on  the  campus 

$7,000  organ  The  auditor!.,  i,  * ls  e<3ulPped  with  a 
1,000.  It  is  used  for  le  t ^ & Seating  Cecity  of 

of  the  college  besides  th^reguLTchapd  °ther  eXercises 
lower  floor  of  the  building  is  occupied tv  th  T*"  The 
and  the  studios  of  the  Dean  of  the  r ^ C°1Iege  llbrary 
instructor  in  violin.  Conservatory  and  the 
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Burnham  Hall.  (Erected  in  1909.)  Burnham  Hall  is  a 
three-story  building,  constructed  of  vitrified  brick,  with 
trimmings  of  stone  and  terra-cotta. 

The  first  floor  affords  quarters  for  the  departments  of 
Bible,  German,  Greek,  history,  Latin,  Romance  Languages 
and  the  social  sciences,  the  college  offices  and  a rest  room 
for  men.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  departments  of 
English  and  philosophy,  a rest  room  for  women  and  the 
college  book  store.  The  third  floor  is  used  by  the  depart- 
ments of  education  and  home  economics;  it  contains  a lec- 
ture room,  the  home  economics  and  psychological  labora- 
tories and  offices. 

Pearsons  Hall.  (Erected  in  1901.)  Pearsons  Hall  is  a 
.me  brick  structure  in  the  later  English  style  and  is  occupied 
by  the  laboratory  sciences  and  mathematics. 

Two  large  rooms  in  the  basement  contain  a gas  engine 
and  dynamo.  Other  rooms  are  arranged  for  a constant 
temperature  room  for  physical  work,  for  several  forms  of 
electric  batteries,  for  assaying  and  for  the  cages  of  animals 
for  zoological  study.  A fireproof  vault  under  the  eastern 
stairway  contains  acids  and  explosive  chemicals. 

On  the  first  floor  are  three  large  lecture  rooms,  used 
by  the  departments  of  biology,  geology,  mathematics  and  ; 
chemistry,  a drafting  room,  a physical  laboratory  for  ad- 
vanced work,  three  offices  and  a women’s  cloak  room. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  departments  of 
biology  and  geology.  The  department  of  biology  occupies 
a museum,  histological  laboratory,  research  room  and  de-  J 
partmental  library,  private  offices  and  two  large  laboratories. 
The  department  of  geology  has  a museum,  a mineralogical 
laboratory,  a map  room,  an  office  and  private  laboratory. 

The  third  floor  is  occupied  by  the  departments  of  chem- 
istry and  physics,  with  a lecture  room  and  laboratories.  In 
addition  there  are  libraries  for  both  physics  and  chemistry, 
private  laboratories  for  instructors,  a chemical  apparatus 
room,  balance  room  and  laboratory  for  advanced  work. 

Fairbanks  Hall.*  (Erected  in  1876.)  This  hall,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Charles  Fairbanks,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  England, 
as  a memorial  to  his  son,  Walter,  is  a dormitory  for  men. 

^Students  desiring  to  room  in  the  college  dormitories  will  find  details 
regarding  expenses,  furnishings  and  rules  on  pages  25  and  26. 
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It  is  four-story  brick  structure  and  is  equipped  with  steam 

heat  and  electric  lights.  The  hallway,  two  large  parlors  and 

the  suite  of  the  professor  in  charge  occupy  most  of  the 

rs  oor.  On  the  floors  above  are  accommodations  for 
sixty  men. 

Cott“h,  C°ttage*-  (Erected  in  1894.)  McCullagh 
ge,  the  dormitory  for  women,  is  a three-story  brick 

JinSe^r’  WlthparI°rs  and  recePtio"  room  and  rooms  either 
gle  or  en  suite  to  accommodate  sixty-three  students.  The 

budding  is  equipped  with  hot  and  cold  water,  steam  heat  and 

:,TcX. The  Dean  °'  Wom'n  and  ,h'  ua"'on  iive 

" 1898'  Pr°Vid“  SP“ial 

The  Commons.  (Erected  in  1911.)  The  dining  hall  is 

with  U bv^  S°Uth  H f McCullash  Cottage  and  is  connected 
.,  h t..byta  covered  passageway.  The  building  is  fireproof 

concrete.8  lg  °f  VitrifiCd  bHck  and  the  fl°°r  and  roof  of’ 

are  Sled'  H*  Zu  °n  the  CampUS  where  meals 

are  served  Here  the  students  of  McCullagh  Cottage  Fair- 

anks  Hall,  members  of  the  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity  and 

students  rooming  near  the  campus,  board. 

The  Commons  has  a seating  capacity  of  two  hundred. 

bui,tGrriUm-  (Erected  in  1909-)  The  gymnasium  was 
bu.lt  by  the  citizens  of  Springfield  and  the  alumni  of  Drury 
It  is  English  Gothic  in  design.  y‘ 

The  building  is  so  arranged  that  there  are  three  separate 
sections  on  the  first  floor  tv.  , . e seFarate 

director’s  nffiZ  u ° The  men  s section  consists  of 
airector  s office,  physical  examination  room,  reception  room 

S’z  rr,-  t™"1  -ith  «»•> 

oi  Z^'X  J ’ rmW‘  WOm“'S  »“•»»  consists 

and  one  hi  A A6’  re,Ceptlon  room>  dressing  room,  bathroom 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  lockers*  another 

the  center  of  the  lower  floor  CG  °CCUPleS 

the  ?unnn!nVr0n,d  T ” the  ,arge  ^nasium  room  with 

spiral  st-iirg  ab°Ve’  THe  rUnning  track>  reached  by 

from  the  roof  trusses  anj 
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bracketed  on  the  walls.  On  the  north  and  south  sides  are 
dressing  rooms  and  baths. 

Athletic  Field  and  Grand  Stand.  The  athletic  field 
measures  380  by  450  feet.  It  contains  a running  track  one- 
quarter  of  a mile  long  and  football  and  baseball  fields. 

A covered  grand  stand  on  the  west  side  of  the  field  has 
a seating  capacity  of  1,000  people.  The  structure  is  of  wood, 
resting  upon  a concrete  base. 

Central  Heating  and  Lighting  Plant.  (Erected  in  1909.) 
The  central  heating  plant  heats  all  the  buildings  on  the 
campus  except  the  president’s  house.  The  power  house 
contains  two  boilers,  an  eighty  horsepower  engine,  a thirty- 
five  kilowatt  generator,  vacuum  pump  and  a feed  water 
heater  and  pump. 

President’s  House.  (Erected  in  1895.)  The  President’s 
House  is  a modern  brick  residence,  situated  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  campus. 

Studio.  The  studio  of  the  vocal  department  of  the  con- 
servatory is  in  this  building,  which  is  situated  to  the  east 
of  the  chapel. 

Woodland  Cottage.  (Erected  in  1903.)  Woodland  Cot-  ( 
tage  is  the  chapter  house  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  Kappa 
Alpha  fraternity. 

Bradley  Geological  Field  Station.  This  consists  of  an 
acre  of  ground  situated  on  the  bluff  at  Graydon  Springs, 
with  two  cottages,  presented  to  the  geological  department 
of  the  college  by  Mr.  Z.  T„  Bradley,  of  Springfield.  This  is 
a valuable  addition  to  the  facilities  of  the  department  of 
geology,  enabling  it  to  offer  special  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  certain  subjects  that  require  investigations  which 
cannot  be  carried  on  in  the  class  room.  The  exhibition  of 
geological  horizons  at  and  near  Graydon  Springs  is  such 
as  to  make  the  region  the  best  in  the  state,  and  one  of  the 
best  in  the  whole  interior,  for  the  study  of  the  subject,  while 
the  flora  and  fauna  are  so  varied  as  to  offer  special  advan- 
tages to  those  interested  in  biological  research. 

The  Libraries  of  the  college  contain  over  thirty  thou- 
sand bound  volumes  and  many  pamphlets.  They  include 
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the  general  library  in  Stone  Chapel  and  the  biological,  chem- 
ical and  geological  libraries  in  Pearsons  Hall. 

The  Goodell  Alcove  in  Stone  Chapel  contains  the  library 

L 1.^  nr'  Lr  C' tGoodeI1-  of  St-  Louis,  and  comprises 
books  specially  valuable  for  Bible  study  and  works  relating 
to  modern  Christian  organizations. 

Drawing  of  Books.  Books  may  be  drawn  from  the  gen- 
eral library  by  all  officers  and  students  of  the  college  the 
ministers  and  public  school  teachers  of  the  citv  and  hv 
others  on  the  payment  of  an  annual  fee.  It  is  free  to  all  for 
consultation. 

Special  Funds.  Friends  of  the  college  have  started  a 
library  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  spent  annually  in  the 
purchase  of  new  books,  by  donating  $2,600,  as  follows:  by 

SloWM  t /neS’  °f  NW  Y°rk’  the  allege  re«ived 

fave’  $f0r0S0  f ! M°Cn’  °f  Worcester’  Massachusetts, 
gave  $1,000  for  the  same  purpose.  Also  in  connection  with 

e raising  of  the  endowment  of  1893-4  a fund  of  $700  was 

contributed  by  Judge  R.  L.  Goode,  76,  and  by  the  Hon.  C. 

K 1°  D<  y’  t84’  the  lncome  of  which  is  used  to  purchase 
books  for  the  departments  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Library  Hours.  During  the  college  year  the  general 

when^th3  T"1  ^ m'  Undl  5 P‘  6XCept  on  Monday, 

when  the  hours  are  2 to  5 p.  m„  and  Saturday,  when  the 

tionr'therC  °mi  pk'  m‘  40  12  m-  During  the  summer  vaca- 
Tcrnoonl  * " ^ ^ Wednesd^  a"d  Saturday 

low  The  Biological  Laboratories  are  equipped  with  the  fol- 

LeTtzgcomParatr''  • Th‘rty  BaUSCh  and  L°mb-  Spencer  and 
Minot’s^ impound  microscopes,  camerae  lucidae,  student’s  and 

5 r0tary  and  Spencer’s  new  microtomes, 

Naples  and  Lillies  water  baths,  stains  and  other  reagents 

meTersCOtamb  ’ inCubators’  kymograph,  mano- 

Arnold’s  Tb  S’  "lln0Stats’  induction  coils,  autoclave, 
Arnolds  steam  sterilizer,  hot  air  sterilizers,  two  Freas  elec- 

apparatus  foTh  ^ fermentat!on  tubes  and  other 

pparatus  for  bacteriological  work,  Thompson’s  projection 

Bausch  andnLer  h’ PTJeC-10n  ^ drawing  apparatus  and 
Rausch  and  Lomb  s drawing  apparatus. 
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Whitcomb  Chemical  Laboratories.  The  laboratory  work 
of  the  chemical  department  is  done  on  the  third  floor  in 
Pearsons  Hall.  An  additional  room  for  assaying  is  reserved 
in  the  basement. 

The  large  laboratories  will  accommodate  about  one  hun- 
dred students.  Adjoining  are  the  laboratory  of  the  professor 
in  charge;  a chemical  apparatus  room;  a small  laboratory 
with  desk  room  for  sixteen  students;  a room  for  combustion 
work;  an  assay  furnace  room;  a storage  room;  the  balance 
room;  the  department  library. 

Geological  Laboratories.  The  facilities  for  studying 
geology  are  excellent.  The  laboratories  are  equipped  with 
three  fine  lithological  microscopes  and  a small  collection  of 
mounted  sections  of  rocks.  All  the  government  and  numer- 
ous state  reports,  together  with  the  best  reference  texts  and 
maps  and  the  large  museum  collection  of  geological  speci- 
mens, leave  little  to  be  desired  for  indoor  work.  In  addition, 
several  field  trips,  especially  to  the  Bradley  Geological  Field 
Station  at  Graydon  Springs,  are  taken  to  illustrate  and 
broaden  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  classroom. 

The  Mineralogical  Laboratory  has  desk  accommodation 
for  twenty-eight  students.  It  is  thoroly  equipped  with 
apparatus  for  specific  gravity  determination,  microscopes 
and  polariscope. 

The  professor’s  private  laboratory  adjoins  this  and  is 
fitted  with  cases  containing  numerous  minerals  for  class 
work.  In  addition  to  this  the  splendid  collection  of  minerals 
in  the  Edward  M.  Shepard  Museum  is  constantly  studied. 
Field  trips  are  taken  to  mines  in  this  section. 

Physical  Laboratory.  The  equipment  of  this  laboratory 
comprises  the  material  needed  to  perform  the  experiments 
outlined  in  Millikan’s  Laboratory  Manual.  In  addition,  the 
department  owns  a number  of  valuable  instruments  for 
lecture  and  demonstration  purposes — such,  for  example,  as 
Gaed’s  combination  rotary  air  pump,  volt-meters,  ammeters, 
resistance  coils,  D’Arsonval  galvanometers,  X-ray  tubes  of 
various  degrees,  Hartl  optical  disk,  wireless  telegraph  appa- 
ratus, six-inch  induction  coil,  Wimhurst  machine  and  a 
nearly  complete  set  of  Thordarson’s  high  frequency  electri- 
cal apparatus. 
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tnrv^l  f Laboratory.  The  psychological  labora- 

ham  HaH  TCfd-at  ^ S°Uth  ^ °f  the  third  fl°°r  of  Burn* 
ham  Hall.  It  is  equipped  with  an  electric  current  for  light 

nd  power  and  tables  for  forty  students.  The  apparatus 

recent'tvneT0?-’  T'0"  miXerS’  ChartS  and  SOme  of  the  most 

recent  types  of  instruments  for  a laboratory  course. 

f.  • H°me  Economics  Laboratories.  The  rooms  devoted  to 
this  department  are  located  at  the  north  end  of  the  third 
floor  of  Burnham  Hall.  They  have  been  equipped  thru 
the  generosity  of  Mrs.  J.  K.  Burnham  of  Kansas  Chy. 

he  laboratory  for  domestic  art  is  furnished  with  spe- 
sewing  tables  with  hard  maple  tops  and  sewing  chairs 

Borch Trentf  indUdeS  Sing6r  machines.  Zl 

Borchet  dress  forms  and  full  sized  triple  mirror.  It  will 
accommodate  twenty-four  students. 

The  laboratory  for  domestic  science  also  accommodates 
wen  y our  students.  Each  student  is  provided  with  a two- 

tablerhSaS  StOVC  and  311  necessar>r  utensils.  The  laboratory 
bles  have  sanitary  magnesium  tops.  The  other  equipment 

D3rreLsnoUnUSUa,ly  C°mP,ete  SUPPly  °f  sP-ial  utS! 

q • vens,  a gas  water  heater  and  convenient  sinks 
...  °Peni"f  from  th*  domestic  science  laboratory  is  an 
It  U f 11C  fdm,n?  r°°m’  With  a caPacity  for  twelve  guests 

Z r. “■ and  s,ocked  "d,h  a,‘  'hi»«; 

THE  EDWARD  M.  SHEPARD  MUSEUM  OF 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

t,  „ T7  C0lIege  takes  Just  pride  in  this  fine  working  collec- 

natur:^IP:reThillUStrating  the  diff—f  branches  of 

Mississippi.  ’ 6 mUSeum  18  one  of  ‘he  best  west  of  the 

Dr  EhMntr  °!  ‘J”  mUSeUm  was  ‘he  private  property  of 
Dr.  E‘  M‘  Shepard,  brought  by  him  to  the  colleee  in  1878 

st,rsLofJut,  ex  sr.  s*? 

MS  She'pTrd  M^ur-'eUm’  * W&S 

rooms  “d  °< 
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Geological  Section.  In  mineralogy  there  are  about  one 
thousand  specimens  of  the  principal  ores  and  minerals  of 
the  country,  and  those  of  Missouri  are  especially  well  rep- 
resented. This  collection  includes  the  valuable  cabinet  of 
the  Lake  Superior  copper  ores  made  by  the  late  Dr.  T.  U. 
Flanner,  for  many  years  surgeon  of  the  Minnesota  and 
Quincy  mines.  Special  sets  illustrating  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  minerals,  gems  and  precious  stones,  together  with 
abundant  material  for  laboratory  and  classroom  work,  form 
an  important  feature  of  the  cabinet. 

The  lithological  department  contains  most  of  the  im- 
portant rocks.  In  paleontology  the  cabinet  has  several 
thousand  specimens,  representing  each  period  of  geological 
history,  and  is  especially  rich  in  Missouri  forms. 

The  college  also  owns  the  valuable  private  mineralogical 
and  geological  collection  of  the  late  Professor  Sanborn 
Tenney,  of  Williams  College. 

In  the  geological  museum  a case  has  been  fitted  up  for 
the  illustration  of  economic  products  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  economic  geology. 

Dr.  Shepard’s  connection  with  the  state  exhibit  in  the 
Palace  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  at  the  World’s  Fair  enabled 
him  to  secure  much  valuable  material  from  the  various  state 
and  foreign  exhibits  for  the  Drury  museum. 

Biological  Section.  The  cabinet  of  zoology  illustrates 
all  the  branches  and  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It 
includes  a valuable  set  of  marine  invertebrates,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  sponges  from  the  West  Indies 
and  the  coelentrates  and  echinoderms  from  the  West  Indies 
and  Pacific  coast. 

In  the  biological  museum  insect  cases  have  been  pro- 
vided for  entomological  specimens,  and  a large  table  case 
has  been  added  for  anthropological  collections  from  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  Egypt,  Mexico,  the  Pueblo  Indians  and  our  own 
native  races. 

The  herbarium  contains  about  twenty-five  hundred 
mounted  specimens  of  foreign  and  American  plants.  It  is 
especially  rich  in  bryophytes  and  pteridophytes,  including 
sets  of  Syrian  and  Sandwich  Island  ferns  and  British  mosses. 
A fine  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  collections  of  Amer- 
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ican  and  foreign  alga,,  both  fresh  water  and  marine,  and 
also  in  North  American  lichens  and  fungi. 

An  almost  complete  collection  of  the  flora  of  Greene 
county,  classified  and  labeled  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Blankenship,  of 
-he  class  of  1889,  forms  a part  of  the  herbarium. 

EXPENSES. 

General  College  Expenses.  There  are  three  items  of 
general  expense-tuition,  incidental  fee  and  a fee  for  student 
activities  and  athletics.  The  student  fee  of  $3.50  per  semes- 
ter  is  distributed  as  follows: 

Library  

Athletics  •-$  *50 

Oratory  and  debates 2,00 

Grand  Stand  ....  

25 

The  student  fee  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  registration- 

upon  payment  of  this  fee,  the  student  receives  a ticket  ad- 

mitting  to  all  oratorical  and  athletic  events. 

T^e  following  shows  expense  for  each  semester: 

Tuition*  

Incidental  Fee  $32.50 

Student  Fee  

3.50 

Total 

Laboratory  Fees.  Additional  fees  are  charged  per 
semester  in  the  following  courses  as  indicated  below- 

Anatomy,  8,  10 $4.00 

Biology,  1-2,  9-10,  13-14,  23-24  

Biology,  22  3.00 

Biology,  3,  15-16  and  29-30.ZZZZZZ! 2'°° 

Chemistry,  1-2,  3-4,  7-8,  12 4*00 

Chemistry,  13  to  32 3'°° 

Drawing  l-2f  4.00 

Education,  1 . 

Geology,  1-2  

Geology,  5-6,  7-8 2,00 

Geology,  9 ^*^0 

Home  Economics,  1-2,  3-4  

Home  Economics,  5-6,  7-8  4*^° 

Physics,  1-2,  3,  4,  5-6 5*00 

Surveying,  1-2  ^.50 

2.00 

‘Approved  candidates  for  the  ministry  who  major  in  Bible  or  philoso 

and’ child  aSfSlgned  10  °ther  mai°rs  br  v°‘e  of  the  faculty  in  advance 

tWhenenco0,  mm-SterS  " 3Ctive  Service  are  entitled  to  half  tuition 
TWhen  college  instruments  are  used. 
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The  incidental,  student  and  course  fees  must  be  paid  by 
all  students,  whether  holders  of  scholarships  or  not. 

The  tuition  and  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance.  In  ex- 
ceptional cases,  one-third  may  be  paid  at  the  time  of  regis- 
tration, one-third  in  thirty  days  and  the  balance  in  sixty 
days.  Failure  to  make  the  payments  when  due  will  debar 
students  from  classes  until  the  payments  are  made. 

Students  receiving  any  degree  from  the  college  will  be 
charged  a diploma  fee  of  $5.00. 

Students  studying  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or 
Master  of  Science  will  be  charged  for  instruction  and  ex- 
amination a fee  of  $30.00  per  year.  One-half  of  this  must 
be  paid  when  the  student  registers  and  the  other  half  at  the  ; 
beginning  of  the  second  semester. 

The  tuition  for  special  students  is  as  follows:  i 

$5.00  per  semester  for  one  semester  hour. 

$8.00  per  semester  for  two  semester  hours. 

$10.00  per  semester  for  three  semester  hours. 

A special  student  taking  more  than  three  and  fewer 
than  twelve  hours  will  pay  at  the  rate  of  $3.00  per  semester 
hour.  A special  student  taking  twelve  hours  or  more  will 
pay  the  regular  tuition  together  with  the  incidental  fee  and 
the  student  fee. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  the  incidental  fee  be 
refunded. 

Students  who  discontinue  their  college  work  before  the 
first  half  of  a semester  has  expired  are  entitled  to  a refund 
of  one-half  their  tuition.  No  refund  is  allowed  after  this 
time.  A student  suspended  or  otherwise  penalized  by  the 
college  is  not  entitled  to  any  refund. 

Music  Tuition.  Additional  fees  are  charged  for  music 
tuition  as  follows: 


riano  : Dean  - $54.00  per  semester 

Assistants  18.00  per  semester 

°rKan  54.00  per  semester 

^°*ce  54.00  per  semester 

Violin:  Two  thirty  minute  lessons  weekly 36.00  per  semester 

One  forty-five  minute  lesson  weekly 22.50  per  semester 

Harmony,  theory,  counterpoint,  fugue  and  composition, 
etc. : 

In  classes  of  six 18.00  per  semester 

In  classes  of  eight 13.50  per  semester 
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Sight  Reading,  in  classes  of  four oo  cn  _ 

History  of  Music,  in  classes  of  twelve  9 00  p IZZZ 

PtanoPract.ee:  One  hour  daily 1.00  % InTh 

^ -kach  additional  hour  75  Der  monfL 

Practice  on  Chapel  organ,  three  hours  weekly l.oo  per  month 


DORMITORY  EXPENSES. 

Fairbanks  Hall.  Professor  Jordan  in  charge.  Prices 

or  room  and  board  for  young  men  at  Fairbanks  Hall  are 
as  follows:* 

Table  board,  per  week 

One  room  for  two,  per  mon^er^^^ 

One  room  for  one  person,  per  month 

Two  rooms  for  two,  per  month,  per  personal!  £ „„ 

Total  from  $21.00  to  $23.00  per  month.  * 

Single  beds  are  used  thruout  the  building.  Each  room 
is  supphed  with  table,  chairs,  chiffonier,  bed,  light  and  heat, 
dents  will  furnish  all  bed  clothing,  towels  and  napkins. 

hoard^T8  rr°°ming  at  the  dormitories  are  required  to 
board  at  the  Commons.  When  the  college  employs  students, 
preference  is  given  to  those  rooming  on  the  campus 

Dolores  McCullagh  Cottage.  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Smith  in 
charge. 

f°r  r°0m  and  b°ard  for  younS  women  at  McCul- 
lagh  Cottage  are  as  follows:* 

Table  board,  per  week 

Two  rooms  for  two,  per  m^'p^' '^soZZIZ $70o"to1snn 

naphta6"15  fUrnlSh  thdr  °Wn  bed  clothinS-  towels  and 

^adTate\rnTllinb'i'ldZoeat  “d  A"  bi"S  f°r  board  mU6t  be  Pai<l 

on  board  is  aflowed  for  t"  fT  '*”*  in  ad™«-  N°  Auction 

on  room  rent  except  in  the  a”  * absence>  and  n°  reduction 

ing  and  hoarding  at  the  He  prolonged  s‘ckness.  Students  room- 

obligations  of  th  f dormitones  are  held  responsible  for  the  financial 

s=.  r,  ism ssziz.  «f=5 

curtains  and  table  napkins.  ’ 6tand  covers- 
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Young  women  whose  homes  are  not  in  Springfield  are 
required  to  live  at  McCullagh  Cottage,  unless  permitted  to 
reside  elsewhere  by  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  McCullagh  Cottage  should 
write  to  the  Dean  of  Women.  Applications  should  be  made 
before  June  first. 


TOTAL  EXPENSES  FOR  NON-RESIDENT 
STUDENTS. 

Non-resident  students  not  rooming  in  one  of  the  college 
dormitories  can  obtain  accommodations  in  private  families 
at  a cost  for  furnished  room,  fuel,  lights  and  board  for  $5.00 
per  week;  and  rooms  for  self-boarding,  at  from  $1.25  to  $2.00 
per  week. 


A year’s  expenses  may  be  approximately  estimated  from 


the  following  table: 

Tuition,  two  semesters 

Incidental  fees,  two  semesters 

Student  fees  

Low. 

.$  65.00 
...  10.00 
. 7.00 

. 175.00 
. 15.00 

Average. 
$ 65.00 
10.00 
7.00 
200.00 
90  on 

Living  expenses,  board,  lodging,  etc 
Books  

$272.00 

$302.00 

STUDENT 

AID. 

Liberal. 
$ 65.00 
10.00 

7.00 

225.00 

25.00 


$332.00 


Scholarships.  Drury  College  was  founded  and  is  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a liberal  education  within 
the  reach  of  young  men  and  young  women  of  limited  means. 
To  this  end  the  college  has  established  high  school  scholar- 
ships and  a number  of  service  scholarships.  The  friends  of 
the  college  have  founded  several  permanent  scholarships. 
Any  scholarship  will  be  forfeited  if  the  work  of  the  student 
holding  the  scholarship  is  unsatisfactory.  All  students  hold- 
ing scholarships  are  required  to  pay  incidental,  student, 
music  and  course  fees. 

Hign  School  and  Academy  Scholarships.  A high  school 
scholarship  is  one  year’s  tuition.  The  principal  of  any 
accredited  academy  or  high  school  fitting  students  for  the 
freshman  class  of  Drury  College  is  authorized  to  offer 
annually  one  scholarship  to  the  student  having  the  highest 
average  grade  during  his  or  her  academv  or  hieh  school 
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course.  If  the  student  having  the  highest  average  grade 
does  not  accept  the  scholarship,  it  may  be  awarded  to  the 

r E’&.v* highesi  rank’  provided  ,his  grade  be 

.io„.T''en,SC,hh°',arS,iiPS  ""  °n  lh'  condi- 

that  tbe  person  to  whom  the  scholarship  is 
awarded  is  prepared  to  enter  on  the  work  of  the  freshman 
year  without  condition;  (2)  that  the  student  shall  take  the 

stude  i 7°,  ° thC  freshman  yeari  (3)  that  if  a scholarship- 

tudent  fads  in  one  or  more  studies  or  falls  below  an  aver- 

is  th°ereb  V ff/  ^ Semester’  the  scholarship 

, . . prfeited  for  the  second  semester;  (4)  that  the 

f.t'how ,s  10  be  rd  the  year  «» 

Of  the  holder  except  by  special  vote  of  the  faculty. 

shinsSewiCeilSCh,?larShiPS-  A nUmber  °f  service  ^olar- 

are^cr anted*  i ^ ^ °r  a”  °f  a student’s  tuition, 

the  e,  e7  yeur'  THeSe  are  in  retUrn  for  work  on 

t.ie  campus  and  in  the  college  buildings. 

Endowed  Scholarships  and  Beneficiary  Aid.  Friends  of 
tne  college  have  endowed  twenty-five  scholarships  by  means 

as  Tono7rUntlnS  t0  $37’25°-  ThCSe  schola-hips  are  named 

1.  Boutelle  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by  Deacon  David 
outelle,  of  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts. 

Mnrf,  Jd°Kne(  J*uck  Scholarship  of  $35o.  Founded  by  Miss 
Maria  Buck,  of  Pontiac,  Illinois. 

A c' nM/ A ‘'Tt!?'  Rted  ScholarshiP  °f  $750.  Founded  by  Rev. 

A.  C.  Reed,  of  Manchester,  Vermont. 

1 wt  l°hn<  L M<l?t  Scholarship  of  $5oo.  Founded  by  John 
J.  Marsh,  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 

Edg.II,  „Sf  st  S'  °f  »'-ooo.  Founded  by  S.  M. 

Ahh6'wSV  Tume:  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by  Miss 
y W.  Turner,  of  Randolph,  Massachusetts. 

Pi,/-  PJ‘grim  Scholarship  of  $i,ooo.  Founded  by  members  of 
tilgrim  Congregational  Church,  St.  Louis. 

Po„ & S BaC°n  Schohirshtp  of  $500.  Founded  by  J.  N 
Bacon,  of  Newton,  Massachusetts. 
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9.  Blackington  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by  Mrs. 
Blackington,  of  North  Adams,  Massachusetts. 

10.  Raymond  H.  Seeley  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by 
the  North  Congregational  Church  of  Haverhill,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

11.  National  Council  Scholarship  of  $ 1,000 . Founded  by 

members  of  the  Fifth  National  Council  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  the  United  States,  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1880.  A 
memorial  of  their  visit  to  the  college  on  the  16th  day  of  Novem- 
ber of  that  year. 

12.  Mitchell  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by  Mrs.  Mary 
L.  Mitchell,  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

13.  William  Hyde  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by  Hon. 
William  Hyde,  of  Ware,  Massachusetts. 

14.  Mrs . A.  P.  Forbes  Female  Foreign  Missionary  Scholar- 
ship of  $ 1,000 . Founded  by  A.  P.  Forbes,  of  St.  Louis. 

15.  George  H . Rea  Scholarship  of  $ 1,000 . Founded  by 
Emeline  F.  Rea,  with  the  condition  that  one-half  of  the  annual 
income  is  to  be  used  to  help  needy  and  deserving  young  men 
and  that  the  other  half  is  to  be  used  to  help  needy  and  deserving 
young  women. 

16.  Emeline  F.  Rea  Scholarship  of  $4,000.  Founded  by 
gift  under  the  will  of  Emeline  F.  Rea,  with  the  condition  that 
cne-half  of  the  annual  income  is  to  be  used  to  help  needy  and 
deserving  young  men  and  that  the  other  half  is  to  be  used  to 
help  needy  and  deserving  young  women. 

17.  Mrs.  Laura  Sanderson  Hines  Scholarship  of  $500. 
Founded  by  F.  B.  Hines,  '85,  of  Albion,  Illinois. 

18.  Samuel  B.  Jones  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by 
Miss  Anna  Jones,  of  Fredonia,  New  York,  preference  being 
given  to  a student  or  students  from  Tennessee. 

19.  Howard  Gardner  Nichols  Scholarship  of  $1,450. 
Founded  by  J.  Howard  Nichols,  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  in 
memory  of  his  son. 

20-23.  H.  M.  Hooker  Scholarships  (four)  of  $4,000. 
hounded  by  H.  M.  Hooker,  of  Chicago. 

24.  Ellen  A.  Burge  Scholarship.  Founded  by  Mrs.  Ellen 
A.  Burge,  of  Springfield. 
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vta  25 a f ' ^ Goodnow  Loan  Fund  of  $10,000.  Founded  by 
Edward  A.  Goodnow,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  This  is 
invested  and  the  interest  used  to  aid  deserving  young  women. 

For  further  information  concerning  scholarships,  ad- 
dress Professor  A.  P.  Hall,  Dean;  concerning  student  ser- 

Tm’  „.W‘  ^onemacher,  Secretary,  Drury  College,  Spring- 
neld,  Missouri. 

Prizes.  The  George  S.  Edgell  prizes  of  $15  and  $12  are 

given  for  excellence  in  English  composition  and  public 
speaking. 

Judge  R.  L.  Goode,  of  76,  offers  a prize  of  $20  (to  be 
expended  on  books  of  the  student’s  selection)  to  that  mem- 
ber of  Greek  6 who  shall  do  the  best  work  in  Attic  Tragedy. 

The  H.  M.  Hooker  medal,  donated  by  H.  M.  Hooker, 
of  Chicago  is  awarded  to  the  senior  winning  the  rank  of 

r l?ufe  fo[  the  course  and  showing  superior  excellency  in 
tne  philosophy  major. 

Employment.  The  appointment  committee  of  the 
faculty  give  special  attention  to  the  placing  of  students  in 
suitable  positions  on  graduation.  The  larger  part  of  the 
work  of  this  committee  is  the  securing  of  graduate  scholar- 
ships in  the  leading  universities  for  worthy  candidates  and 
the  placing  of  prepared  teachers  in  high  schools.  Those 
esiring  the  aid  of  the  committee  should  make  formal 
application  in  writing  to  Professor  L.  E.  Meador  as  early 
in  the  year  as  possible.  Teaching  alumni  who  desire  a pro- 
mo ion  or  a change  of  location  are  invited  to  write  to  this 
committee.  All  friends  of  the  college  are  urged  to  send 
notices  of  vacancies  to  be  filled.  Frank  and  full  information 
will  be  given  concerning  any  candidate  recommended 


PUBLICATIONS. 

direction  nf ’S  pubIished  quarterly  under  the 
ection  of  the  publication  committee  of  the  College 

tw,ThC,DryLMirr0r’  f°Unded  in  1886’  is  Published  every 

Lo1;  S,“d!,nlS  °(  ""  “"'*«•  I*  1.  under  'iJ 
rect  control  of  an  editor-in-chief,  board  of  editors  anH 

business  manager,  who  are  elected  by  the  students.  It  seeks 
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to  reflect  the  best  spirit  and  serve  the  highest  interests  of 
the  college. 

The  Sou'wester,  founded  in  1903,  is  edited  and  published 
each  year  by  the  junior  class. 


ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  Student  Senate,  composed  of  nine  upper  classmen 
elected  by  their  respective  classes  and  three  members  of 
the  faculty,  aims  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  college,  to 
uphold  high  standards  of  scholarship  and  character  and  to 
maintain  a good  understanding  and  cordial  relation  between 
students  and  faculty. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  The  Drury 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  a branch  of  the  state  association.  Its  meet- 
ings are  held  each  Thursday  morning  at  9:50.  Several 
courses  are  offered  each  year  by  the  association  in  Bible 
and  in  mission  study.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  gives  an  annual 
reception  to  students  and  professors  at  the  beginning  of 
the  college  year.  Young  men  are  urged  to  join  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association.  The  Drury  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  holds  weekly  prayer  meetings  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing at  9:50.  It  offers  strong  courses  in  mission  and  Bible 
study  and  aims  in  every  way  to  broaden  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  young  women  of  the  college.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  gives 
an  annual  reception  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  and 
thus  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  young  women 
to  become  acquainted.  Young  women  are  urged  to  join  the 
association. 

Assistance  Rendered  by  Christian  Associations.  The 

associations,  at  the  opening  of  each  academic  year,  send 
committees  wearing  Drury's  colors  (scarlet  and  gray)  to 
meet  all  trains.  These  committees  will  gladly  render  assist- 
ance to  new  students  by  escorting  them  to  the  college  and 
by  helping  them  get  located  and  acquainted. 

On  registration  day  a number  of  Christian  Association 
men  and  women  constitute  an  information  bureau  for  the 
assistance  of  new  students.  The  presidents  of  the  two 
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associations  invite  new  students  to  inform  them  regarding 
their  expected  time  of  arrival. 

Both  associations  have  furnished  rest  rooms  in  Burn- 
ham Hall. 

Literary  Societies.  There  are  three  literary  societies 
connected  with  the  college:  (1)  The  Drury  Oratorical  As- 

sociation for  men,  (2)  the  Lauriferse  for  women,  and  (3) 
Lambda  Epsilon,  a scientific  society  which  admits  both  men 
and  women. 

Fraternities.  The  following  chapters  of  fraternities 
exist  at  Drury  College:  For  men,  Beta  Iota  Chapter  of 

Kappa  Alpha,  Phi  Alpha  Sigma  (local)  and  the  Obelisk 
(local).  For  women,  Mu  Chapter  of  Zeta  Tau  Alpha, 
Gamma  Chapter  of  Missouri  of  Pi  Beta  Phi  and  Delta 
Kappa  Chapter  of  Delta  Delta  Delta. 

Honor  Societies.  There  are  two  honor  societies:  The 

Society  of  the  Seven  Sages,  for  men,  and  the  Skiff,  for  senior 
women.  Membership  in  these  societies  depends  largely  on 
scholarship. 

Alumni  Association.  The  Alumni  Association  is  com- 
posed of  all  graduates  of  the  college.  It  holds  an  annual 
business  meeting  during  commencement  week.  The  annual 
alumni  banquet  occurs  on  the  evening  of  commencement 
day. 

Local  associations  are  being  organized  to  include  in 
their  membership  all  graduates  and  former  students  of  the 
college.  The  object  of  these  associations  is  to  keep  strong 
and  vital  the  ties  which  bind  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Drury  to  their  alma  mater  and  to  promote  the  interests  of 
Drury  as  an  educational  center. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are: 

Arthur  P.  Hall,  78,  President. 

Vance  C.  Criss,  72,  Vice  President. 

Emma  M.  Gibson,  72,  Recording  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Edward  B.  Hall,  'OS, 

Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Mrs.  Harrison  Hale,  '04,  Assistant  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

Introductory  Statement.  The  college  year  is  divided 
into  two  semesters.  In  1918-19  the  first  semester  begins 
September  10  and  closes  January  17.  The  second  semester 
begins  January  21  and  closes  with  the  final  examinations 
for  undergraduates,  which  end  on  May  24. 

Conduct.  Students  entering  the  college  become  mem- 
bers not  only  of  the  college  community,  but  also  of  the  city 
community.  They  are  expected  to  conduct  themselves  with 
propriety  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

Drury  is  a Christian  college  and  as  such,  it  fosters  the 
moral  and  religious  life  and  requires  that  students  shall 
attend  public  worship  at  chapel  each  school  day  and  at  the 
church  of  their  choice  each  Sunday  morning. 

Physical  Training  and  Athletics.  There  is  an  athletic 
association  for  the  encouragement  and  conduct  of  manly 
sports.  The  climate  permits  outdoor  games  during  most  of 
the  year. 

Drury  is  a member  of  the  Missouri  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Union  and  is  governed  by  the  rules  of  that  associa-  ' 
tion  in  intercollegiate  athletic  contests. 
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PART  II. 

ADMISSION 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

The  regular  times  of  admission  are  the  Thursday  after 
commencement  and  the  Tuesday  before  the  opening  of  the 
first  semester. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  all  candidates  either  present 
themselves  in  May  or  apprise  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  entrance  of  their  intention  to  enter  in  September. 

Each  student  applying  for  admission  must  bring  a testi- 
monial of  good  moral  character  from  the  teacher  under  whom 
he  was  prepared  for  college , or  from  some  other  competent  per- 
son. A student  coming  from  another  college  must  also  present 
a letter  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Candidates  are  admitted  only  on  examination,  except  when 
they  come  from  accredited  schools.  Candidates  from  such 
schools  must  present  a certificate  and  a statement  of  the  grades 
gained  and  of  the  work  done  in  each  subject.  The  diploma  of 
graduation  will  not  suffice. 

The  admission  requirements  of  Drury,  as  defined  here- 
after, are  in  substantial  agreement  with  those  of  other  insti- 
tutions on  the  accepted  list  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching  and  those  of  the  North  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges. 


ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION. 

Students  who  are  deficient  in  the  number  of  accredited 
units,  or  who  are  not  admitted  by  certificate,  can  be  ad- 
mitted only  by  examination  in  the  non-accredited  prepara- 
tory subjects. 
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Examinations  for  admission  will  be  held  in  1918  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  May  23  and  24,  and  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  September  10  and  11. 


ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE. 

Certificates  issued  by  fully  accredited  high  schools  and 
academies  of  Missouri  whose  names  appear  upon  the  official 
list  issued  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  will  be 
accepted  in  place  of  examinations  in  the  preparatory  sub- 
jects in  which  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  college  are 
covered  by  the  certificates. 

Certificates  issued  by  other  high  schools  and  academies, 
concerning  whose  standing  the  faculty  is  satisfied,  are 
eligible  for  acceptance  in  place  of  examinations.  A school 
which  desires  the  certificate  privilege  should  make  applica- 
tion, thru  its  principal,  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
entrance.  A catalog  or  circular  of  the  school  should  be  for- 
warded with  the  application. 

There  are  also  some  “partially  accredited  schools”  on 
the  official  lists  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools 
which  do  not  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  an  accredited 
school.  Work  done  in  these  schools  is  accepted  for  entrance 
so  far  as  it  is  approved,  but  their  graduates  must  submit 
to  an  examination  in  other  subjects  offered  for  entrance. 

Admission  by  certificate  is  in  all  cases  provisional,  and  ; 
the  privilege  may  be  withdrawn  from  any  school  if  the 
preparation  given  students  proves  deficient. 

Each  certificate  must  be  made  out  on  a blank  furnished 
by  the  secretary  of  the  college  and  must  give  information 
regarding  the  amount  and  character  of  the  work  of  the  \ 
student  in  each  subject.  This  should  he  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  entrance  by  the  authorities  of  the  school  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  and  not  later  than  one  week  before  the 
opening  of  college.  It  should  in  no  case  be  delivered  to  the 
entering  student. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Admission  Units.  The  college  defines  the  meaning  of 
“four  years  of  high  school  or  academic  preparation”  re- 
quired for  college  entrance,  by  expressing  such  preparation 
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in  terms  of  units.  “A  unit  is  the  amount  of  work  represented 
by  five  recitations  per  week  of  not  less  than  forty  minutes 
each,  for  a school  year  of  not  less  than  thirty-five  weeks.” 
Four  weekly  recitations  of  fifty-five  minutes  each  will  be 
accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  the  unit  as  defined  above. 

Units  Required.  Fifteen  units  are  demanded  of  all  can- 
didates for  admission  to  regular  standing  in  the  freshman 
class.  Half  units  will  be  accepted  only  when  presented  in 
addition  to  integral  units  in  the  same  subject;  for  this  pur- 
pose the  sciences  may  be  regarded  as  one  subject.  Of  the 
fifteen  units  required,  seven  units  are  prescribed  and  eight 
are  elective. 


The  following  units  are  accepted  for  entrance: 


Minimum 

Maximum 

Describ- 
ed on 
Page 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Describ- 
ed on 
Page 

1.  Agriculture 

1 

1 

37 

11.  Greek 

1 

2^ 

40 

2.  Biology 

1 

1 

38 

12.  Hist,  and  Soc.  Sci. 

1 

u /2 

4 

40 

8.  Bookkeeping 

X 

1 

88 

18.  Latin 

1 

4 

40 

4.  Botany 

1 

1 

38 

14.  Manual  Training 

1 

2 

41 

5.  Chemistry 

1 

1 

38 

15.  Mathematics 

2 

4 

41 

6.  Domestic  Science  . . 

1 

2 

88 

16.  Music 

1 

2 

41 

7.  Drawing 

% 

1 

38 

17.  Physics 

1 

1 

42 

8.  English 

3 

4 

38 

18.  PhysicalGeography 

1 

1 

42 

9.  French 

1 

8 

39 

19.  Physiology 

1 

1 

42 

10  German 

1 

8 

39 

20.  Zoology 

1 

1 

42 

Hot  more  than  three  units  are  accepted  in  Bookkeeping, 
Domestic  Science  and  Manual  Training  combined. 


Prescribed  Units.  Of  the  fifteen  units  required  from  the 
above  list,  seven  are  prescribed,  viz: 

3 units  in  English.  From  No.  8 in  table  above. 

2 units  in  Foreign  Language,  both  of  which  must  be  in 
one  language.  From  Nos.  9,  10,  11,  13. 

2 units  in  Mathematics.  From  No.  15. 

Students  entering  without  one  unit  in  history  are  re- 
quired to  elect  an  additional  year  of  college  work  in  that 
department. 
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Entrance  Conditions.  Conditional  entrance  to  standing 
as  a freshman  is  granted  on  fourteen  satisfactory  units,  but 
the  unit  of  condition  must  be  removed  by  the  completion  of 
an  accredited  course  or  by  examination  before  promotion 
to  sophomore  standing. 

Entrance  Deficiencies.  A student  presenting  fifteen 
accredited  units  for  entrance,  but  deficient  in  one  of  the 
prescribed  units,  can  remove  his  deficiency  by  electing  in 
the  department  of  his  deficiency  one  year  of  college  work 
in  excess  of  all  requirements  for  graduation. 

Admission  to  a Major.  The  requirements  described 
above  are  for  admission  to  college.  To  enter  certain  majors, 
the  student  must  present  certain  entrance  units  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  major  chosen.  The  special  requirement  for 
admission  to  each  major  will  be  found  under  the  name  of 
the  department  in  Part  IV  of  this  catalog. 

Special  Students.  Special  students  of  two  classes  are 
admitted  to  the  college. 

1.  Students  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Drury  Col- 
lege may  be  admitted  to  the  college  classes  which  they  elect, 
provided  they  give  evidence  of  fitness  to  pursue  the  desired 
work. 

2.  Persons  more  than  21  years  of  age  who  have  not 
completed  fourteen  units  of  high  school  work  and  who  are 
not  candidates  for  a degree,  may  be  admitted  to  college 
classes  for  which  they  are  qualified,  by  special  permission  of 
the  committee  on  college  entrance. 

In  all  cases  special  students  must  have  the  approval  of  the 
instructor  before  enrolling  in  any  class. 

Advanced  Standing.  Every  candidate  must  satisfy  all 
entrance  requirements  before  he  can  apply  for  advanced 
standing,  and  his  class  standing  will  be  provisionally  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  conditions  indicated  in 
Part  III. 

All  applications  for  advanced  standing  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  on  advanced  standing  and  degrees. 

Students  who  offer  more  than  16  entrance  units  from 
an  approved  high  school  may  apply  to  the  committee  on 
advanced  standing  and  degrees  for  a special  examination  on 
approved  work  done  in  excess  of  the  16  units.  Such  per- 
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mission  must  be  obtained  during  the  first  semester  of  the 
year  in  which  the  student  enters.  The  examination  involves 
the  payment  of  a special  fee. 

A graduate  of  a Missouri  state  normal  school,  or  of  a 
normal  school  of  equal  rank  of  other  states,  who  has  com- 
pleted four  years'  work  in  an  accredited  high  school  and  at 
least  two  years'  (six  quarters')  work  in  the  normal  school, 
will  be  provisionally  admitted  to  junior  standing  in  Drury 
College,  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  He  must  choose  a major  and  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  that  major. 

2.  He  must  meet  all  the  general  requirements  for  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science. 

3.  The  following  subjects  will  not  be  given  credit  in 
hours  toward  graduation:  Elementary  Drawing,  Elementary 
Music,  Physical  Culture,  Primary  Methods,  Special  Methods 
in  Elementary  Subjects,  Practice  Teaching. 

4.  A limited  amount  of  credit  will  be  given  for  Agri- 
culture, Expression,  Home  Economics,  Manual  Arts. 

A student  from  another  college  must  present  a letter  of 
honorable  dismissal  from  the  certifying  college.  Courses  of 
standard  college  rank,  equivalent  to  those  of  Drury,  pursued 
in  other  institutions  will  be  given  provisional  credit  on  the 
presentation  of  a certified  official  record  of  the  work  done. 
The  question  of  the  equivalency  of  courses  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  committee  on  advanced  standing  and  degrees. 

Provisional  standing  becomes  permanent  standing  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  provided  all  work  has  been  satis- 
factory. 

Not  more  than  thirty-six  semester  hours  of  college 
credit  will  be  granted  for  one  year's  work  of  not  less  than 
thirty-six  weeks  done  in  residence  at  any  institution. 

Candidates  securing  advanced  standing  are  subject  to 
all  the  regulations  and  requirements  for  a Bachelor's  degree 
from  Drury  College. 


DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  ADMISSION  UNITS. 

1.  Agriculture.  The  completion  of  a course  such  as 
that  presented  in  “The  Fundamentals  of  Agriculture " by  Hal- 
ligan.  One  unit. 
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In  this  and  the  succeeding  science  units,  a course  to  be 
accepted  must  include  at  least  two  double  periods  of  time 
spent  in  individual  work  in  a properly  equipped  laboratory. 

2.  Biology.  The  equivalent  of  “Essentials  of  Biology ” 
by  Hunter.  One  unit. 

3.  Bookkeeping.  Credit  will  be  granted  in  bookkeeping 
only  when  the  course  has  been  completed  in  a commercial 
department  of  an  approved  school.  One-half  unit  to  one 
unit. 

4.  Botany.  The  equivalent  of  “Practical  Botany ” by 
Bergen  and  Caldwell.  One  unit. 

5.  Chemistry.  The  equivalent  of  McPherson  and 
Henderson's  “Briefer  Course .”  One  unit. 

6.  Domestic  Science.  Credit  will  be  granted  in  do- 
mestic science  only  when  the  course  has  been  completed  in 
a department  of  domestic  science  of  an  approved  school. 
One  unit  to  two  units. 

7.  Drawing. 

(/.)  Freehand. 

The  student  must  be  able  to  make  freehand,  accurate 
outlines  or  shaded  drawings  of  geometrical  forms  and  to 
solve  geometrical  problems  with  accuracy  and  rapidity, 
must  be  practiced  in  the  drawing  of  the  ellipse,  the  parabola 
and  the  hyperbola,  and  must  have  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  projection.  One  unit. 

(2.)  Mechanical. 

A standard  secondary  course  will  be  accepted  from  ap- 
proved schools.  One  unit. 

8.  English.  The  three  units  required  for  entrance  are: 

(/.)  Grammar  and  rhetoric,  one  unit. 

(2.)  Reading  from  standard  authors,  one  unit. 

(3.)  Detailed  studies  in  literature,  one  unit. 

A fourth  unit  is  accepted  from  approved  schools. 

For  a list  of  works  recommended,  students  are  referred 
to  the  report  of  a committee  of  the  National  Education 
Association  on  secondary  school  English. 
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9.  French. 

(/.)  First  Year  French. 

This  should  include  drill  in  pronunciation,  inflection  of 
all  the  parts  of  speech  and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax 
(including  the  regular  and  a few  of  the  irregular  verbs), 
the  writing  of  easy  exercises  in  French,  as  well  as  dicta- 
tion from  the  French,  and  the  reading  of  about  150  pages 
of  text.  One  unit. 

(2.)  Second  Year  French. 

This  should  continue  the  work  of  the  first  year  and 
complete  the  study  of  the  irregular  verbs.  The  grammar 
should  be  reviewed,  and  the  writing  of  French  from  exer- 
cises and  from  dictation  required.  The  reading  should  cover 
about  300  pages  of  modern  prose,  stories  and  plays.  One 
unit. 

(j.)  Third  Year  French. 

The  third-year  work  in  French  must  include  the  reading 
of  from  400  to  600  pages  of  French  prose,  stories  and  plays, 
together  with  practice  in  giving  paraphrases  and  abstracts 
of  texts  read,  more  detailed  study  of  grammar  and  writing 
from  dictation.  One  unit. 

10.  German. 

(i.)  First  Year  German. 

This  should  include  thoro  and  complete  work  in  gram- 
mar, the  memorizing  of  idiomatic  expressions  and  short 
poems,  with  a large  amount  of  oral  and  dictation  work.  The 
purpose  should  be  to  give  the  pupil  a speaking  as  well  as  a 
reading  knowledge  of  German.  About  150  pages  of  easy 
text  should  be  read.  One  unit. 

(2.)  Second  Year  German. 

This  should  include  the  reading  of  about  300  pages  of 
modern  German,  drill  in  translating  into  German  easy  varia- 
tions on  the  daily  reading,  with  abstracts,  written  and  oral, 
of  selected  passages.  Grammar  work  should  be  continued 
thruout  the  year.  One  unit. 

(j.)  Third  Year  German. 

This  should  include  the  reading  of  about  400  to  450 
pages  of  moderately  difficult  German  in  both  prose  and 
verse,  together  with  paraphrases  and  abstracts,  oral  and 
written,  and  a detailed  review  of  grammar.  One  unit. 
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11.  Greek. 

(j.)  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Elementary  Greek  as  presented  by  Whited  or  some 
other  standard  beginner’s  book  and  grammar.  One  unit. 

( 2 .)  Xenophon. 

Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  four  books,  or  an  equivalent 
amount  of  similar  Attic  Greek.  One  unit. 

( 3 .)  Homer. 

Homer’s  Iliad  or  Odyssey , three  or  more  books.  One- 
half  unit. 

Greek  Prose  Composition  based  on  Xenophon’s  Anabasis 
is  required. 

12.  History  and  Social  Sciences. 

To  meet  the  requirements,  the  work  done  in  history 
must  be  equal  to  the  work  done  in  the  “first  class”  high 
schools  of  the  state.  In  connection  with  the  standard  text- 
books, collateral  reading  and  topical  work  should  be  re- 
quired. 

A maximum  of  four  units  in  history  and  social  sciences 
will  be  accepted,  to  be  chosen  from  the  following: 

(/.)  History,  four  units. 

(2.)  American  Government,  one  unit. 

(j.)  Economics,  one-half  unit. 

(4.)  Sociology,  one-half  unit. 

13.  Latin. 

(i.)  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Elementary  Latin  Book,  with  grammar  and  easy  read- 
ing. One  unit. 

( 2 .)  Caesar. 

Caesar’s  Gallic  War,  four  books.  One  unit. 

(j.)  Cicero. 

Six  orations  of  Cicero,  including  the  Manilian  Law. 
One  unit. 

(4.)  Vergil. 

Vergil’s  AEneid , six  books.  One  unit. 

Latin  Prose  Composition  based  on  Caesar  and  Cicero  is 
required. 
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14.  Manual  Training. 

Credit  will  be  granted  in  manual  training  only  when  the 
course  has  been  completed  in  a department  of  manual  train- 
ing of  an  approved  school.  One  unit  to  two  units. 

15.  Mathematics. 

(/.)  Algebra. 

Algebra,  including  quadratic  equations  and  the  progres- 
sions. The  work  must  be  the  equivalent  of  that  covered  in 
Beman  and  Smith’s  Academic  Algebra  or  a text  of  equal 
merit.  One  unit  to  one  and  one-half  units. 

(2.)  Plane  Geometry. 

Plane  Geometry,  the  whole  of  the  five  books,  including 
the  demonstration  of  numerous  original  theorems  and  the 
solution  of  numerical  exercises.  The  text-book  suggested 
is  Beman  and  Smith’s,  Wells’  or  Wentworth’s  Plane  Geom- 
etry. One  unit. 

(j.)  Solid  Geometry. 

The  work  required  in  solid  geometry  must  include  the 
theorems  and  constructions  given  in  the  standard  texts,  such 
as  Beman  and  Smith’s,  Wentworth’s,  Wells’  or  Phillip  and 
Fisher’s.  The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  in- 
cluding loci  problems,  is  required.  One-half  unit. 

(4.)  Trigonometry. 

Proofs  of  the  principal  formulas,  solution  of  simple 
trigonometric  equations;  the  derivation  of  the  laws  of  sines, 
cosines  and  tangents;  and  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique 
triangles.  One-half  unit. 

(5.)  Advanced  Algebra.  One-half  unit. 

16.  Music. 

If  two  units  are  offered  in  music,  the  second  one  must 
be  in  a theoretical  course. 

(/.)  Piano. 

The  completion  of  the  fourth  grade  as  given  in  the 
course  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  or  its  equivalent.  One 
unit. 

(2.)  Organ. 

Whiting’s  Six  Months  on  the  Organ ; Rinck’s  Chorals , 
varied;  Buck’s  Studies  in  Pedal  Phrasing ; Rinck’s  Organ 
School , Part  III.  One  unit. 
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(3.)  Voice. 

The  completion  of  one  year  of  study  in  voice  under  the 
vocal  department  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  or  its  equiv- 
alent. One  unit. 

(4.)  Harmony. 

The  scales,  regular  and  altered  chords,  modulation,  sus- 
pensions, appoggiaturas,  organ  point.  Exercises  from  a 
figured  bass.  One  unit. 

(5.)  History. 

The  development  of  the  musical  forms  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  lives  and  compositions  of  the  great  composers 
since  1685.  One  unit. 

17.  Physics.  The  equivalent  of  Millikan  and  Gale's 
text,  with  a satisfactory  laboratory  note  book.  One  unit. 

18.  Physical  Geography.  The  equivalent  of  Tarr’s 
New  Physical  Geography , with  laboratory  work  as  in  other 
sciences.  One  unit. 

19.  Physiology.  The  equivalent  of  Hough  and  Sedg- 
wick's l(The  Human  Mechanism ."  One  unit. 

20.  Zoology.  The  equivalent  of  Lindville  and  Kelly's 
“ General  Zoology ,"  with  a properly  kept  laboratory  note 
book.  One  unit. 


REGISTRATION. 

General  Regulations.  Students  are  required  to  register 
in  Burnham  Hall  on  one  of  the  days  set  apart  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  1918  these  days  will  be  May  23  and  September  10' 
for  students  entering  for  the  first  time  and  September  11  for 
students  previously  enrolled. 

Any  one  not  registering  on  the  days  designated  will  be 
charged  a registration  fee  of  one  dollar. 

Schedules  of  the  college  classes,  blanks  for  schedules 
and  registration  cards  will  be  available  in  Burnham  Hall 
during  registration  days. 

No  registration  card  can  he  altered  after  the  first  week  of 
recitations , except  on  a written  petition , approved  by  the  faculty 
advisor  and  class  officer  and  granted  by  a vote  of  the  faculty. 
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Registration  of  Freshmen.  All  students  applying  for 
admission  to  the  freshman  class  must  first  present  them- 
selves to  the  committee  on  college  entrance  in  Burnham 
Hall.  Each  candidate  should  see  to  it  that  a detailed  state- 
ment of  all  secondary  school  work  completed,  properly 
signed  by  the  officers  of  the  certifying  preparatory  school, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  on  college  entrance  on  or 
before  the  day  of  registration.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  will 
be  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  college  on  application. 
These  credentials  should  be  sent  by  mail  from  the  certify- 
ing officer  direct  to  the  Entrance  Committee,  Drury  College, 
Springfield,  Missouri,  and  not  delivered  to  the  entering 
student.  If  such  a certificate  is  not  available  on  registra- 
tion day,  the  student  will  be  assigned  to  provisional  stand- 
ing only.  If  a satisfactory  official  statement  has  not  been 
filed  with  the  committee  within  two  weeks,  the  student  will 
forfeit  his  right  to  such  provisional  standing. 

After  his  credentials  have  been  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee on  college  entrance,  the  student  will  present  the 
“admission  record’  signed  by  that  committee  to  the  fresh- 
man class  officer.  He  will  then  prepare  his  registration 
card  in  consultation  with  the  class  officer.  The  card  must 
then  be  presented  to  the  college  secretary,  and  all  fees  paid. 
The  portion  of  the  card  returned  to  the  student  by  the  col- 
lege secretary,  with  his  signature,  must  then  be  delivered  to 
the  enrollment  committee.  Students  are  not  regularly  en- 
rolled in  courses  until  this  has  been  done. 

Registration  of  New  Students  with  Advanced  Standing. 

All  new  students  applying  for  admission  with  advanced 
standing  must  first  present  themselves,  with  proper  creden- 
tials, to  the  committee  on  advanced  standing  and  degrees  in 
Burnham  Hall.  This  committee  will  assign  each  student  to 
a suitable  major  and  specify  the  requirements  for  the  com- 
pletion of  that  major  and  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree.  The 
head  of  the  department  of  the  major  assigned  to  the  student 
becomes  his  faculty  advisor.  The  student  must  first  present 
his  statement  from  the  committee  on  advanced  standing  and 
degrees  to  the  faculty  advisor  and  consult  him  in  preparing 
his  registration  card.  This  card  must  also  be  signed  by  the 
class  officer  before  it  is  presented  to  the  college  secretary. 
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The  rest  of  the  procedure  is  the  same  as  for  students  enter- 
ing as  freshmen. 

Registration  of  Regular  Students  Previously  Enrolled. 

Every  student  who  is  not  registering  for  the  first  time  must 
first  consult  his  faculty  advisor  in  preparing  his  registration 
card,  and  his  card  must  be  approved  and  signed  first  by  his 
faculty  advisor.  This  card  must  also  be  signed  by  his  class 
officer  before  it  is  presented  to  the  college  secretary.  The 
rest  of  the  procedure  is  the  same  as  for  students  entering 
as  freshmen. 

Registration  of  Special  Students.  Special  students  ap- 
plying for  admission  for  the  first  time  will  follow  the  same 
procedure  as  freshmen,  except  that  they  will  present  the 
“admission  record’'  to  the  class  officer  for  special  students, 
whom  they  will  consult  in  preparing  their  registration  cards. 

After  the  first  registration  they  will  follow  the  procedure 
required  of  other  students  previously  enrolled,  except  that 
they  need  not  consult  a faculty  advisor. 
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PART  III. 

class  standing  and  degrees 


Undergraduate  students  are  classified  as  regular  and 
special. 

An  official  list  giving  the  class  standing  of  all  students 
is  posted  by  the  registrar  before  October  twentieth  of  each 
year.  The  class  standing  fixed  by  this  list  ordinarily  con- 
tinues through  both  semesters. 

A Regular  Student  is  a student  who  is  a candidate  for  a 
Bachelor’s  degree.  Regular  students  are  expected  to  do  full 
work,  which  consists  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
of  sixteen  and  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  of  fifteen  reci- 
tation* hours  per  week  in  courses  of  instruction  specified  for 
the  respective  years. 

A Special  Student  is  a student  who  pursues  particular 
studies  without  reference  to  graduation. 

A Freshman  has  presented  not  less  than  fourteen  ac- 
ceptable units  for  admission.  Freshman  standing  continues 
until  the  student  has  removed  all  entrance  conditions  and 
completed  the  equivalent  in  hours  of  fifteen  entrance  units 
and  at  least  twenty-three  hours  of  college  credit. 

A Sophomore  has  completed  the  equivalent  in  hours  of 
fifteen  entrance  units  and  not  less  than  twenty-three  hours 
of  college  credit. 

A Junior  has  completed  the  equivalent  in  hours  of  fifteen 
entrance  units  and  not  less  than  fifty-six  hours  of  college 
credit. 


Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  counted  as  one  recitation  hour. 
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A Senior  has  completed  the  equivalent  in  hours  of  fifteen 
entrance  units  and  not  less  than  eighty-eight  hours  of  col- 
lege credit. 

Special  Students  are  subject  to  all  the  general  regula- 
tions of  the  college.  Unless  excused  by  the  deans,  special 
students  taking  two  or  more  courses  are  required  to  attend 
chapel  and  to  take  the  prescribed  work  in  physical  training 
during  the  first  and  second  years  of  their  atttendance. 

If  a special  student  is  deficient  or  conditioned  in  two 
courses  in  any  semester,  or  if  at  any  time  a special  student 
has  an  accumulation  of  three  conditions  or  deficiencies  re- 
corded against  him,  his  connection  with  the  college  is 
thereby  terminated. 

Special  students  may  become  regular  by  complying  with  the 
entrance  requirements  and  the  work  necessary  for  the  class 
standing  which  is  desired. 

Amount  of  Class  Work.  All  requests  for  a schedule  of 
more  than  sixteen  hours  of  recitation  work  or  for  a schedule 
of  less  than  fifteen  hours  of  recitation  work  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  student's  faculty  advisor  and  class  officer  and 
presented  in  writing  to  the  faculty. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  elect  more  than  sixteen  hours 
during  the  first  and  second  years  or  more  than  fifteen  hours 
during  the  third  and  fourth  years,  unless  his  record  shows 
that  he  has  received  a grade  of  B or  above  in  at  least  two 
subjects  and  no  grade  lower  than  C for  the  last  preceding 
semester. 

If  the  work  of  any  student  who  has  been  permitted  to 
take  more  than  the  regular  amount  of  work  is  reported  un- 
satisfactory to  the  faculty,  such  student  will  be  required  to 
drop  the  additional  work  if,  after  he  has  been  warned,  he 
fails  to  do  satisfactory  work  in  all  his  classes. 

Maximum  College  Credit.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for 
more  than  eighteen  recitation  hours  per  week,  nor  for  more 
than  twenty-two  hours  per  week  of  recitation  work  and 
work  being  made  up  outside  of  class  combined.  Additional 
work  may  be  taken  without  college  credit  by  a special  vote 
of  the  faculty. 

No  credit  towards  graduation  will  be  given  for  more 
than  thirty-two  hours  in  one  department  in  a cultural  major; 
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for  more  than  forty  hours  in  one  department  in  a pre-pro- 
fessional major;  for  a single  year  of  beginning  work  in  a 
foreign  language,  unless  that  work  has  been  preceded  by 
at  least  two  years  of  consecutive  college  work  in  some  one 
foreign  language;  or  for  work  in  practice  teaching. 

Loss  of  Credit.  Unexcused  absences  from  recitations, 
gymnasium  work  and  chapel  are  permitted  without  penalty 
up  to  one-ninth  of  the  total  number  of  exercises  of  the 
semester  in  each  course.  For  the  purposes  of  this  rule,  two 
excused  absences,  or  two  unexcused  tardinesses,  will  count 
as  one  unexcused  absence.  All  unexcused  absences  count 
zero  in  computing  the  term  grade.  In  case  the  total  of  ab- 
sences both  excused  and  unexcused  exceeds  the  above  limit, 
the  student  loses  one-tenth  of  a semester  hour  of  credit 
for  each  unexcused  absence  or  its  equivalent. 

This  rule  does  not  apply  to  absences  caused  by  pro- 
longed illness  or  by  the  duties  of  any  official  representative 
of  the  college.  4 

Credit  for  Quality.  In  computing  hours  for  graduation, 
each  semester  hour  of  A grade  won  as  a regular  junior  or  a 
regular  senior  will  count  one  and  one-sixth  hours,  provided 
that  the  total  excess  credit  for  quality  shall  in  no  case  exceed 
five  semester  hours;  not  more  than  three  hours  credit  for 
quality  are  allowed  in  any  one  year. 

Master's  Credit.  If  a student  at  graduation  has  more 
than  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  semester  hours  re- 
quired for  graduation,  advanced  work  taken  during  the  senior 
year  in  excess  of  the  work  required  for  the  Bachelor’s 
degree,  if  the  grade  A or  B has  been  attained  in  such  work, 
may,  by  vote  of  the  faculty,  be  counted  as  partial  fulfilment 
of  the  work  required  of  a candidate  for  the  Master’s  degree. 
In  no  case  can  quality  credit  be  counted  toward  a Master’s 
degree. 

Change  of  Courses.  No  student  may  discontinue  any 
course  in  which  he  has  been  enrolled,  or  begin  a course  in 
which  he  was  not  enrolled  at  registration,  except  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  instructor. 

No  student  may  begin  a course  ’in  which  he  was  not 
enrolled  at  registration  later  than  two  weeks  from  the  be- 
ginning of  recitations  for  the  semester. 
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All  requests  involving  a change  of  course  or  courses 
after  the  first  week  from  the  beginning  of  recitations  for 
the  semester  must  be  approved  by  the  student’s  faculty 
advisor  and  class  officer  and  presented  in  writing  to  the 
faculty.  If  a student  drops  a course  without  such  permis- 
sion after  the  first  week  from  the  beginning  of  recitations 
for  the  semester,  he  will  be  given  a grade  of  zero  for  that 
course. 

No  student  may  drop  a course,  without  receiving  a grade 
of  zero  for  that  course,  after  nine  weeks  from  the  beginning 
of  recitations  for  the  semester,  except  for  serious  illness, 
certified  by  a physician. 

Examinations.  1.  Examinations  will  be  given  in  all 
subjects  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  No  seniors  are  ex- 
cused from  examinations,  but  their  examinations  will  be  held 
one  week  before  the  regular  examinations  in  the  second 
semester. 

2.  If  the  total  of  unexcused  absences,  or  their  equiv- 
alent, in  any  course  exceeds  one-sixth  of  the  total  number 
of  exercises  of  the  semester  for  that  course,  the  student  is 
debarred  from  the  examination  in  that  course,  except  by 
special  vote  of  the  faculty,  and  is  required  to  repeat  the 
course  the  following  year. 

3.  Students  failing  to  appear  for  examinations  at  the 
regular  time  will  be  charged  a fee  of  $2.00  for  each  extra 
examination,  unless  excused  for  sickness  or  other  sufficient 
reason. 

4.  Students  failing  in  a regular  examination  will  be 
given  another  examination  the  fourth  Monday  after  the 
opening  of  the  next  semester  following  the  failure  without 
the  payment  of  a fee.  A student  failing  in  the  second 
examination  will  be  charged  a fee  of  $1.00  for  each  subse- 
quent examination. 

5.  A student  absent  from  an  examination  without  ex- 
cuse will  be  conditioned. 

6.  In  making  up  conditions,  only  a passing  mark  will 
be  given. 

7.  Conditions  not  removed  within  one  year  become 
failures. 
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Reports.  The  grades  are  given  to  each  student  by  the 
registrar  at  the  close  of  each  semester,  except  when  students 
are  still  indebted  to  the  college.  In  such  cases  the  grades 
will  be  given  by  the  registrar  only  on  a statement  from  the 
secretary  that  all  indebtedness  has  been  paid.  A statement 
of  grades  is  also  sent  to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  each 
student  at  the  close  of  each  semester. 

The  marks  are  based  on  a scale  of  letters,  namely: 

A,  or  Excellent,  indicating  a grade  of  93  or  above. 

B,  or  Good,  indicating  a grade  between  85  and  93. 

C,  or  Fair,  indicating  a grade  between  78  and  85. 

D,  or  Poor,  indicating  a grade  between  70  and  78. 

E,  or  Conditioned,  indicating  a grade  between  60  and  70. 

F,  or  Failed,  indicating  a grade  below  60. 

A minimum  passing  mark  of  D is  required  for  each 
semester  in  each  course.  E indicates  a condition,  which  may 
be  removed  by  examinations.  F indicates  a failure,  which 
can  be  removed  only  by  repeating  the  class  work,  unless 
excused  by  the  faculty.  All  conditions  and  failures  in  pre- 
scribed courses  must  be  removed  before  graduation,  but 
conditions  and  failures  in  elective  courses  may  be  allowed 
to  go  by  default  by  vote  of  the  faculty,  provided  a corre- 
sponding number  of  semester  hours  in  other  courses  with  a 
grade  of  C or  above  is  offered  as  a substitute.  Such  sub- 
stitution will  prevent  graduation  with  distinction. 

Any  student  who  fails  in  nine  hours  of  work  for  one 
semester  will  be  required  to  withdraw  from  the  college 
during  the  semester  immediately  following,  but  may  return 
after  the  end  of  that  semester. 

Physical  Training.  All  freshmen  and  sophomores  are 
required  to  take  physical  exercise  two  hours  per  week 
thruout  the  college  year,  unless  excused  by  the  deans.  This 
work  is  done  in  gymnasium  classes  under  instructors,  except 
in  case  of  the  members  of  regular  athletic  teams.  Such 
members  are  excused  from  gymnasium  work  during  the 
season  of  the  team  to  which  each  belongs. 

Senior  Thesis.  Every  senior  must  submit  a typewritten 
essay,  of  not  less  than  2,500  words,  on  or  before  the  first  of 
April,  to  his  faculty  advisor  for  criticism.  The  subject  of 
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this  essay  must  be  chosen  in  the  department  in  which  the 
student  is  majoring. 

Honorable  Mention.  A student  carrying  full  work  and 
averaging  a grade  of  A in  all  courses  during  the  year  will 
receive  honorable  mention  in  the  next  annual  catalog. 

Departmental  Honors  will  be  awarded  at  graduation  to 
a student  who  has  taken  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours 
in  a single  department  and  who  has  made  an  average  grade 
of  A in  all  the  work  done  in  that  department.  Departmental 
honors  will  be  designated  on  the  commencement  program 
and  in  the  next  annual  catalog. 

Commencement  Honors.  The  student  of  the  graduating 
class  who  has  been  in  attendance  at  the  college  at  least 
three  years  and  whose  average  grade  is  the  highest  thruout 
his  college  course  is  awarded  First  Honor. 

The  student  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  been  in 
attendance  at  the  college  at  least  three  years  and  whose 
average  grade  is  the  second  highest  thruout  his  college 
course  is  awarded  the  Second  Honor. 

Degrees.  All  degrees  conferred  by  the  college  are 
awarded  by  vote  of  the  board  of  trustees  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  faculty.  Five  degrees  are  conferred:  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts , the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science , the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music , the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science.  The  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Music 
are  awarded  with  the  designation  of  the  course  under  which 
the  major  was  chosen.  At  least  one  year  of  registration, 
devoted  to  studies  approved  by  the  faculty,  is  required  of 
a candidate  for  any  degree. 

A condition,  irregularity  or  deficiency  will  prevent  a 
senior  from  graduating  with  his  class,  but  when  it  is  removed 
the  student  may  be  granted  his  degree  as  of  his  class  at 
some  subsequent  commencement. 

All  seniors  entitled  to  receive  a diploma  must  present 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  degrees  on  or  before 
the  first  of  June  a receipt,  signed  by  the  secretary,  stating 
that  the  student  has  paid  his  diploma  fee  and  arranged  all 
his  accounts  with  the  college,  before  the  diploma  will  be 
issued. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  order  to  be  recommended  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  a candidate  must  have  com- 
pleted one  hundred  and  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  work 
in  an  approved  cultural  major. 

Bachelor  of  Science.  In  order  to  be  recommended  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  a candidate  must  have  com- 
pleted one  hundred  and  twenty-four  hours  of  work  in  an 
approved  pre-professional  major  or  in  a cultural  major  in 
science  or  mathematics. 

Bachelor  of  Music.  In  order  to  be  recommended  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  a candidate  must  have  com- 
pleted one  hundred  and  twenty-four  hours  of  work  in  an 
approved  musical  major. 

Grades  of  Distinction  in  the  Bachelor’s  Degrees.  Any 

member  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  been  in  residence 
two  or  more  years  will  be  recommended  for  a degree  with 
distinction  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  If  a student  has  attained  a grade  of  A or  B in 
seven-eighths  of  the  total  number  of  semester  hours,  he  will 
be  recommended  for  a degree  cum  laude. 

2.  If  a student  has  attained  not  less  than  B in  seven- 
eighths  of  the  total  number  of  semester  hours,  with  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  total  number  graded  A,  he  will  be 
recommended  for  a degree  magna  cum  laude. 

3.  If  a student  has  attained  a grade  of  A in  seven- 
eighths  of  the  total  number  of  semester  hours,  he  will  be 
recommended  for  a degree  summa  cum  laude. 

4.  A degree  summa  cum  laude  may  not  be  attained  for 
less  than  three  years  of  residence. 

Master  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the 
college,  or  of  another  institution  of  equal  standards,  who 
have  satisfactorily  completed  specialized  courses  of  study, 
prescribed  by  the  professors  of  the  departments  in  which 
the  students  are  studying,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
faculty.  The  amount  of  work  required  is  the  equivalent  of 
twenty-four  semester  hours  and  a thesis. 

Registration.  A candidate  for  the  Master’s  degree  must 
register  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  in  which  he 
expects  the  degree  to  be  conferred.  At  registration  every 
graduate  student,  whether  a candidate  for  a Master’s  degree 
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or  not,  is  required  to  file  with  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  degrees  a list  of  his  studies  for  the  year.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  list  students  must  consult  with  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  departments  in  which  they  intend  to  study. 
The  approval  of  this  list  by  the  faculty  constitutes  formal 
admission  to  candidacy  for  the  Master’s  degree. 

The  Plan  of  Study  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
must  be  pursued  with  a definite  aim  in  view.  The  work  must 
be  done  wholly  in  one  department  or,  at  most,  in  two  depart- 
ments. It  may  be  done  either  in  connection  with  advanced 
courses  of  instruction  or  independently  of  them. 

Thesis.  The  subject  of  the  thesis  must  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  student  and  the  professor  of  the  department  in 
which  the  thesis  belongs.  The  thesis  must  be  typewritten 
and  bound.  It  must  have  a table  of  contents  and  a list  of 
authorities  consulted.  If  accepted,  the  thesis  will  be  de- 
posited in  the  college  library.  It  must  be  submitted  to  the 
professor  under  whose  direction  it  was  written  on  or  before 
the  first  of  May  of  the  year  in  which  the  candidate  expects 
the  degree  to  be  conferred. 

Examinations  will  be  held  in  May  of  each  year  by  the 
professor  or  professors  under  whose  direction  the  candidate 
has  been  studying.  All  examinations  must  be  completed 
before  the  last  faculty  meeting  of  the  year  in  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  conferred. 

Application  for  further  information  respecting  the  Mas- 
ter’s degree  should  be  made  in  writing  to  Professor  B.  F. 
Finkel,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  degrees. 

Master  of  Science.  Graduate  students  who  devote  them- 
selves chiefly  to  scientific  subjects  may  receive  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Science  by  satisfying  the  conditions  requisite 
for  the  conferring  of  the  Master’s  degree,  as  outlined  under 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
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PART  IV. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR’S  DEGREE. 

All  students  must  complete  124  semester  hours  for 
graduation. 

The  maximum  amount  of  credit  in  any  one  department 
that  may  be  counted  for  a Bachelor’s  degree  is  32  semester 
hours  in  the  cultural  majors  leading  to  an  A.  B.  and  40 
semester  hours  in  the  pre-professional  majors  leading  to  a 
B.  S.  Credit  beyond  this  maximum  may  be  counted  toward 
a Master’s  degree. 

All  students  must  complete  the  following  general  re- 
quirements for  the  Bachelor’s  degree,  regardless  of  the 
major  chosen: 

English  1-2,  6 hours;  College  Life,  1 hour;  Laboratory 
Science  (Biology,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Physics),  6 hours; 
Foreign  Language,  12  hours  (see  page  47);  Psychology, 
3 hours;  Bible  or  Ethics,  3 hours;  Physical  Training,  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years  (see  page  49);  Senior  Thesis 
(see  page  49).  Of  these  requirements,  English  1-2,  College 
Life  and  at  least  6 hours  of  Foreign  Language  must  be 
taken  in  the  freshman  year,  and  a Laboratory  Science  before 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Majors.  All  freshmen  may  and  all  sophomores  must 
elect  a major  study  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Anyone 
failing  to  do  so  after  the  beginning  of  his  sophomore  year 
loses  the  privilege  of  electing  and  will  be  assigned  a major 
by  the  committee  on  advanced  standing  and  degrees. 

The  major  study  must  be  chosen  in  some  one  depart- 
ment of  instruction  offering  a subject  that  may  be  studied 
thruout  the  sophomore,  junior  and  senior  years.  A list  of 
the  majors  offered  is  given  below. 
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The  student  must  complete  a minimum  of  24  semester 
hours  in  his  chosen  major  before  graduation.  If  he  chooses 
a cultural  major,  leading  to  the  A.  B.  degree,  he  cannot 
count  more  than  32  semester  hours  in  his  major  toward 
graduation;  if  he  chooses  a pre-professional  major,  leading 
to  the  B.  S.  degree,  he  cannot  count  more  than  40  semester 
hours  in  his  major  toward  graduation. 

The  head  of  the  department  of  the  student’s  major 
becomes  his  faculty  advisor.  A student  wishing  a change 
of  major  must  present  a petition,  approved  in  writing  by 
his  faculty  advisor  and  class  officer,  to  the  faculty. 

Each  student  can  elect  but  one  major.  In  connection 
with  any  major,  a student  of  exceptional  ability  may  receive 
honorable  mention,  departmental  honors  and  commence- 
ment honors. 


THE  LIST  OF  MAJORS. 

Cultural.  Bible,  Biology,  Chemistry,  English,  French, 
Geology,  German,  Greek,  History,  Home  Economics,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  Music,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Zoology. 

Pre-professional.  Chemistry,  Education,  Mathematics, 
Pre-medical. 

Musical.  Organ,  Piano,  Violin,  Voice. 


THE  LIST  OF  ELECTIVES. 
Freshman  Electives. 


Bible,  1,  2,  7,  8,  13,  14. 
Biology,  1-2,  22. 

Chemistry,  1-2,  3-4. 

Drawing,  1,  2. 

English,  1-2,  9,  10. 

French,  1-2,  3-4. 

German,  1-2,  3-4,  9-10. 

Greek,  1-2,  3-4,  5,  6,  11-12, 
13-14. 

History,  1,  2,  9. 


Home  Economics,  1-2,  3-4. 
Latin,  1-2,  3,  4. 
Mathematics,  1,  2,  4. 

Music,  1-2  to  11-12,  19-20, 
21-22. 

Philosophy,  2,  5,  11,  12. 
Social  Sciences,  1,  2. 

Spanish  1-2  (by  permission), 
3-4. 
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Sophomore  Electives. 


Freshman  Electives. 

Bible,  3,  4,  6,  12. 

Biology,  3,  4,  9-10,  13-14, 

23-24,  25. 

Chemistry,  7-8,  12,  13,  14,  34. 
Education,  1,  2. 

English,  3-4,  7-8. 

French,  3-4  to  10. 

Geology,  1-2. 

German,  5-6,  11-12. 


Greek,  all  courses. 
History,  3,  4. 

Home  Economics,  9-10. 
Latin,  5-6,  17-18. 
Mathematics,  5-6. 

Music,  13-14,  15,  16. 
Philosophy,  1,  3,  4. 
Physics,  1-2. 

Social  Sciences,  3 to  6. 
Surveying,  1-2. 


Junior  and  Senior  Electives. 


Anatomy,  all  courses. 
Astronomy,  all  courses. 
Bible,  all  courses. 

Biology,  all  courses. 
Chemistry,  7-8  to  40. 
Education,  1 to  9. 

Education,  Sir.,  13-14,  15-16*. 
English,  5-6  to  15-16. 

French,  3-4  to  10. 

Geology,  all  courses. 

German,  5-6,  7-8,  11-12. 
Greek,  all  courses. 


History,  5 to  11-12. 

Home  Economics,  all 
courses. 

Latin,  5 to  14,  17,  18. 

Latin,  Sr.,  15-16. 
Mathematics,  7-8,  9. 
Mathematics,  Sr.,  11  to  19. 
Music,  all  courses. 
Philosophy,  1,  3 to  12. 
Physics,  3,  4,  5-6. 

Social  Sciences,  all  courses. 
Spanish,  all  courses. 


PREPARATION  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  WORK. 

The  college  offers  exceptional  advantages  to  students  of 
engineering,  law,  medicine,  agriculture  and  theology  and  to 
those  intending  to  teach.  The  following  suggestions  are 
made  for  the  guidance  of  such  students: 

Time  Required.  Drury  College  tries  to  correlate  its 
work  with  that  of  universities  and  technical  schools.  We 
advise  the  full  four  years  in  college,  believing  that  this  plan 
makes  for  a broader  manhood  and  a larger  professional  suc- 
cess in  mature  years.  However,  permission  is  sometimes 
granted  to  complete  the  fourth  year  of  the  college  course 


"Courses  marked  Sr.  are  open  only  to  Seniors. 
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at  an  approved  institution.  This  is  entirely  at  the  discretion 
of  the  faculty,  and  only  such  credits  from  a university  or 
technical  school  as  are  a fair  equivalent  for  senior  courses 
at  Drury,  in  kind  as  well  as  in  quality,  will  be  accepted 
toward  graduation.  As  a result,  the  student  who  leaves  at 
the  end  of  his  third  year  will  seldom  graduate  with  his  class, 
but  can  secure  enough  cultural  credits  in  two  years  of  the 
professional  course  to  complete  the  requirements  for  a 
Bachelor's  degree.  An  exception  is  made  in  medicine,  both 
because  of  the  character  of  the  first  year  of  medical  work 
and  because  the  laws  of  Missouri  prohibit  the  acceptance 
of  college  work  toward  a medical  degree.  Medical  students 
can  graduate  with  their  class  on  the  completion  of  one  year 
of  the  medical  course  of  an  approved  school.  In  other 
cases,  if  it  is  necessary  to  shorten  the  time  required  for  the 
two  courses,  this  is  usually  effected  by  the  acceptance  of 
college  credits  by  the  professional  school.  This  saving  of 
time  amounts  to  from  one  to  two  years,  if  the  proper  major 
and  electives  have  been  chosen  in  college. 

Agriculture.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  scientific 
training  in  agriculture  and  the  present  large  number  of 
students  who  attend  an  agricultural  college  after  finishing 
their  college  course,  attention  is  called  to  the  biology  major 
that  should  be  elected,  in  order  to  secure  the  maximum  credit 
in  the  professional  school. 

Engineering.  The  best  education  for  chemical,  civil, 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineers  is  one  in  which  a course 
of  liberal  culture  in  college  precedes  the  specialized  training 
of  the  technical  school.  Pre-engineering  students  should 
enroll  in  one  of  the  pre-professional  majors  in  chemistry  or 
mathematics.  This  will  shorten  the  work  in  the  professional 
school  by  about  two  years. 

Law.  Students  intending  to  study  law  should  elect  as 
many  courses  as  possible  from  the  following  departments: 
English,  history,  Latin,  philosophy  and  social  sciences. 

Medicine.  Pre-medical  students  should  enroll  in  the 
pre-medical  major.  Students  in  this  major  have  the  option 
of  either  completing  the  course  as  outlined  or  taking  the 
fourth  year  at  an  approved  medical  school.  On  the  creditable 
completion  during  the  fourth  year  of  a year's  work  at  a 
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medical  school  approved  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  student  may  receive  his  Bachelor’s  degree  from 
Drury.  Thus  a student  who  has  completed  such  a year  in 
medicine  will  be  able  to  take  his  Bachelor’s  degree  with  his 
college  class  and  obtain  both  a B.  S.  and  an  M.  D.  in  seven 
years. 

Ministry.  Associated  with  the  college  is  a School  of 
Bible  and  Christian  Training,  which  prepares  students,  not 
only  for  the  ministry,  but  also  for  all  lines  of  Christian 
activity.  Pre-theological  students  should  enroll  in  either 
the  Bible  major  or  the  philosophy  major.  Those  interested 
are  refrerred  to  that  section  of  this  catalog  devoted  to  the 
School  of  Bible  and  Christian  Training. 

Teaching.  Students  intending  to  teach  may  enroll  either 
with  the  subject  which  the  student  intends  to  teach  as  a 
major  or  in  the  education  major.  The  latter  major  is  de- 
signed to  prepare  for  teacher’s  training  work  in  high  schools 
and  for  graduate  work  in  education  and  leads  to  a B.  S. 
degree.  All  intending  to  teach  should  keep  in  mind  two 
things:  that  they  take  the  electives  required  for  a state 
teacher’s  certificate  and  that  they  are  thoroly  trained  in  at 
least  two  subjects  usually  taught  in  high  schools.  The 
better  positions  demand  candidates  especially  prepared  to 
teach  one  or  two  things  and  not  those  somewhat  prepared 
to  teach  many  subjects. 

Minimum  Requirements  for  a State  Teacher’s  Certificate. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  will  grant  a state  certificate,  valid  for 
three  years,  to  graduates  of  Drury  College  who  have  taken 
the  required  eighteen  semester  hours  in  psychology  and 
education.  The  minimum  amount  of  professional  work  re- 
quired is  as  follows: 

Required  Studies — Psychology,  General  and  Educational, 
6 hours;  Practice  Teaching,  3 hours;  Methods,  3 hours,  or 
Principles  of  Education,  3 hours;  total,  12  hours. 

Elective  Studies — History  of  Education,  3 hours;  Second- 
ary Education,  3 hours;  School  Administration,  3 hours; 
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Methods  or  Principles  of  Education,  3 hours.  Six  hours 
from  this  list. 

Candidates  for  degrees  who  have  the  required  credits 
will  receive  this  certificate  on  graduation  without  examina- 
tion. Former  graduates  may  also  secure  such  a certificate 
on  recommendation  of  the  faculty  when  they  have  completed 
the  professional  work  required.  On  or  before  the  expiration 
of  the  three  years'  certificate  by  limitation,  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  may,  on  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
applicant  has  taught  successfully  at  least  sixteen  months 
within  the  three-year  period,  grant  a Life  Certificate  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  of  Missouri.  Students  intending  to 
become  candidates  for  this  certificate  are  advised  to  elect 
psychology  in  their  sophomore  year. 

Teachers  preparing  for  teacher's  training  work  in  high 
schools  must  major  in  education. 
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PART  V. 

courses  of  instruction 


The  courses  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  depart- 
ment followed  by  a numeral.  Courses  numbered  with  odd  num- 
bers are  given  the  first  semester  and  courses  numbered  with  even 
numbers  are  given  the  second  semester.  A course  extending 
thruout  the  year  is  designated  by  an  odd  and  even  number  con- 
nected by  a hyphen,  as:  Greek  1-2. 

The  number  of  hours  of  recitation  work,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, determines  the  amount  of  credit  allowed  for  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  a given  course.  In  the  following 
pages  the  credit  is  indicated  in  terms  of  semester  hours  by 
the  numerals  in  italic  type  at  the  end  of  the  line  containing 
the  title  of  the  course. 

Courses  enclosed  in  brackets  are  given  every  alternate 
year. 


ANATOMY. 

1-2.  [Vertebrate  Embryology.]  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  biology  3 and  23-24.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  Required  of  pre-medical  students. 

This  course  consists  of  a study  of  the  segmentation  of  the  frog’s 
eggs  and  the  development  of  the  chick  through  the  first  four  days  of  in- 
cubation, with  stress  upon  the  formation  of  the  germ  layers,  and  the  dis- 
section of  ten  and  fifteen  m.  m.  pigs. 

4.  [Vertebrate  Zoology.]  j hours . 

Prerequisite,  anatomy  1-2.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Required  of  pre-medical  students. 

Representatives  of  the  class  of  vertebrates  are  dissected.  The  diges- 
tive, circulatory,  nervous,  excretory  and  reproductive  systems  are  care- 
fully worked  out  and  also  the  muscular  and  skeletal  systems  of  the  cat. 
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5-6.  [Animal  Histology.]  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  biology  3 and  23-24.  Required  in  the  junior 

or  senior  year  of  pre-medical  students.  Students  make  the 
slides  they  use  in  this  course. 

8.  [Osteology.]  3 hours . 

Prerequisite,  anatomy  4. 

10.  [Neurology.]  3 hours . 

Prerequisite,  anatomy  5-6. 

Students  taking  anatomy  are  referred  to  the  pre-medical 
major  and  to  related  courses  offered  by  the  department  of 
biology. 


ASTRONOMY. 

1.  [Mathematical  Astronomy.]  3 hours . 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  5-6.  Open  to  juniors  and 

seniors. 

This  course  is  offered  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  desire  a 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  planetary  motion,  computation  of  eclipses, 
Kepler’s  Laws,  planetary  motion  and  aberration  of  light. 

2.  [Descriptive  Astronomy.]  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors  and 

seniors. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  such  information  upon  the  subject 
as  may  fairly  be  expected  of  every  “liberally  educated”  person.  The 
course  does  not  demand  the  peculiar  mathematical  training  necessary  as 
a basis  for  a special  course  in  the  science — only  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry  is  required.  Theoretical  and 
practical  astronomy  are  taught  from  the  text-book,  supplemented  by  the 
use  of  globes,  lantern  slides,  telescopes,  transit  instruments  and  sextant 


BIBLE. 

It  is  now  everywhere  recognized  that  biblical  studies 
have  not  only  a rightful,  but  also  a commanding  place  in 
academic  and  cultural  pursuits  and  that  they  possess  today 
as  always  the  highest  possible  ethical  and  spiritual  values. 
Many  colleges  and  universities,  both  endowed  and  state 
institutions,  have  admitted  biblical  courses  into  their  A.  B. 
curricula.  Drury  College  is  among  the  very  first  of  the  col- 
leges to  offer  a Bible  major. 
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No  special  admission  units  are  required  for  a major  in 
Bible. 

1.  The  Four  Gospels.  2 hours. 

Open  to  all  students. 

Supplementary  readings  in  contemporary  history,  geography  and 
topography.  Also  harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

2.  Acts  and  Pauline  Epistles.  2 hours . 

Open  to  all  students. 

3.  Hebrew  History  before  the  Revolution  under  Jero- 
boam. 3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1 and  2.  Open  to  sophomores, 
juniors  and  seniors.  k 

4.  Hebrew  History  from  the  Revolution  under  Jero- 
boam to  Christ.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1,  2 and  3.  Open  to  sophomores, 
juniors  and  seniors. 

5.  The  Prophets  of  Israel.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1,  2,  3 and  4. 

Hebrew  prophecy,  the  most  vital  element  of  the  Old  Testament,  is 
most  closely  connected  with  Christ  and  the  New  Testament:  because  of 
this  fundamental  relation,  this  course  and  6 are  considered  supplementary. 

6.  Life  of  Christ.  3 hours . 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1 and  2.. 

An  investigation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  on  the  basis  of  the  Gospels  and 
the  best  modern  works  on  the  subject. 

7.  The  Bible  as  Literature.  3 hours. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  a general  course  in 

English  literature. 

A predominantly  literary  study,  laying  emphasis  on  the  forms,  the 
beauty  and  power  and  spiritual  values  of  biblical  literature.  Text-books, 
lectures  and  illustrative  readings  from  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments. 

8.  Comparative  Religion.  3 hours. 

A study  of  the  history  of  religion  and  of  the  great  ethnic  religions 
in  relation  one  to  another  and  to  Christianity.  Text-books  and  lectures. 

9.  Rules  of  Interpretation.  2 hours. 

Open  to  ministerial  students. 

A scientific  study  of  the  laws  of  interpretation  as  applying  to  all 
literature,  but  applied  with  special  reference  to  biblical  literature. 
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10.  New  Testament  Introduction.  2 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A study  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  with  reference  to  their 
occasion,  authorship,  purpose,  literary  style  and  doctrinal  and  historical 
contents.  Supplementary  readings  in  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 

11.  [New  Testament  Theology.]  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Bible,  1,  2,  3,  4 and  10.  Open  to  juniors 
and  seniors. 

12.  [History  and  Sociology  of  Missions.]  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1 and  2. 

Christianity  as  a civilizing  and  culture  force.  The  means,  the  methods 
and  the  success  of  the  missionary  evangel  since  the  days  of  Christ.  The 
habits,  customs  and  beliefs  of  non-Christian  peoples  and  the  transfor- 
mation wrought  by  the  missionary.  Modern  missions  and  the  present 
day  “world  problems.” 

13.  The  Character  Christ.  1 hour. 

An  inductive  study  of  the  character  Christ  on  the  basis  of  the  four 
Gospels,  with  special  reference  to  the  possible  creation  of  such  a charac- 
ter as  a purely  literary  achievement. 

14.  The  First  History  of  the  New  Testament  Church. 

1 hour. 

A study  of  the  book  of  Acts,  with  special  reference  to  its  presenta- 
tion of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  church  during  the  years  29 
to  60. 


BIOLOGY. 

Drawings,  with  notes,  are  required  in  all  courses. 
Students  are  also  required  as  a part  of  their  course  to  collect 
all  local  material  and  are  held  responsible  for  the  care  of 
their  microscopes  and  other  apparatus.  Students,  in  order 
to  be  recommended  to  teach  biology,  must  elect  at  least 
three  years’  work  in  advance  of  general  biology. 

Opportunity  for  advanced  and  research  work  in  biology 
will  be  given  to  properly  qualified  students.  Students  of 
biology  are  referred  to  the  department  of  anatomy*.  Pros- 
pective medical  students  are  referred  to  the  suggestions 
offered  in  the  section  dealing  with  preparation  for  profes- 
sional work.f 

*See  Page  59. 

•j-See  Page  55. 
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1-2.  General  Biology.  6 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  all  students. 

This  course  in  general  biology  is  suited  to  students  of  agriculture, 
geology,  education  and  psychology,  as  well  as  being  an  introduction  to 
more  advanced  work  in  biology.  It  is  for  those  who  have  time  for  but 
one  year  in  biology  and  who  desire  to  gain  a general  knowledge  of  both 
the  plant  and  the  animal  kingdoms.  The  laboratory  work  on  plants  will 
include  a study  of  pleurococcus,  spirogyra,  volvox,  yeast,  mildews  and 
moulds  from  the  thallophytes,  and  among  the  higher  plants  a liverwort, 
a moss,  a fern  and  the  seed  plants.  The  animal  types  studied  in  the 
laboratory  will  be  some  of  the  more  common  protozoa — the  hydra,  earth- 
worm, crayfish  and  the  frog. 

3 or  4.  Histological  Technic.  i to  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  biology  1-2. 

9-10.  General  Botany.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  biology  1-2  or  its  equivalent.  Required  of 
pre-medical  students. 

The  morphology,  classification  and  evolution  of  the  thallophytes, 
bryophytes,  pteridophytes  and  spermatophytes  are  studied.  A number  of 
experiments  in  elementary  physiology  are  performed  by  each  student. 
Ecological  relations  are  studied  on  field  trips. 

13-14.  [Elementary  Physiology.]  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  biology  1-2  or  23-24  and  general  chem- 
istry. 

This  course  deals  with  the  physiology  of  the  blood,  the  circulation, 
the  respiration,  the  digestion,  metabolism,  secretion,  excretion,  the  nervous 
system  and  the  senses.  Students  will  be  required  to  perform  a number  of 
experiments  illustrating  the  fundamental  physiological  processes. 

15-16.  General  Bacteriology.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1-2  and  biology  9-10  or  23-24. 

18.  [Sanitary  Analyses  of  Milk  and  Water.]  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  biology  15-16  and  chemistry  1-2. 

22.  [Ornithology.]  2 or  3 hours . 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  all  students. 

One  hundred  birds,  including  the  winter  and  the  summer  residents 
and  migrants  of  Greene  county,  are  studied,  with  lectures  on  mimicry, 
migration,  sexual  dimorphism,  nesting,  food  of  birds  and  economic  rela- 
tions. Also  instruction  is  given  upon  the  preparation  of  skins  and 
mounts.  The  field  work  is  the  most  important  part  of  this  course. 

23-24.  General  Zoology.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  biology  1-2  or  its  equivalent.  (Required  of 
pre-medical  students. 
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This  course  involves  the  study  of  representatives  of  the  principal 
phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  work  will  be  mainly  in  the  laboratory, 
with  recitations  and  lectures  on  classification  and  general  biological  laws. 

25.  [Genetics.]  2 hours. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  deals  with  evolution,  heredity,  eugenics  and  euthenics. 
The  biological  basis  for  child  study  is  established.  The  modern  biologi- 
cal problems,  with  their  implications,  are  presented. 

27  or  28.  Methods  in  Biology.  3 hours. 

This  course  consists  of  practical  work  in  the  laboratory  and  the 
study  of  Biology  and  its  Makers  by  Locy  and  Methods  in  Biology  by  Lloyd 
and  Bigelow. 

29-30.  Research.  6 hours. 


CHEMISTRY. 

The  courses  in  chemistry  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  three  classes  of  students:  those  who  wish  a general 

knowledge  of  the  science  with  the  breadth  of  view  and  en- 
richment of  life  which  it  brings;  those  who  wish  to  major 
in  chemistry;  those  expecting  to  study  chemical  engineer- 
ing. 

Thru  the  generosity  of  Mr.  G.  Henry  Whitcomb,  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  unusually  good  facilities  for 
chemical  work  are  offered.  Eleven  rooms  are  given  over 
to  the  department,  and  the  laboratories  are  well  equipped. 

1-2.  General  Chemistry.  6 hours. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Required  in  the 
freshman  year  of  students  intending  to  major  in  science, 
except  such  as  elect  chemistry  3-4. 

Lectures,  demonstrations  and  recitations,  two  hours  per  week;  gen- 
eral laboratory  work,  two  hours  per  week.  This  course  is  a prerequisite 
for  all  other  chemistry  courses.  Its  object  is  two-fold:  first,  to  give  the 
student  a thoro  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  chemistry,  thereby 
furnishing  a stable  foundation  for  work  in  this  or  any  other  science ; and, 
second,  to  make  chemistry  a subject  of  interest  and  value,  touching  closely, 
as  it  does,  every-day  life. 

3-4.  General  Chemistry.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  one  admission  unit  in  chemistry.  Open  to 
freshmen  and  sophomores. 

This  course  is  taken  instead  of  course  1-2  by  those  who  offer  an 
entrance  unit  in  chemistry.  Similar  to  chemistry  1-2,  but  the  subject  will 
be  more  fully  studied. 
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7-8.  Qualitative  Analysis.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1-2  or  3-4.  Open  to  sophomores, 
juniors  and  seniors. 

A careful  study  of  the  metals  and  non-metals  is  made  both  in  the 
laboratory  and  in  the  class  room.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  course 
practice  is  given  in  the  analysis  of  alloys,  minerals  and  manufactured 
products.  Each  student  works  out  some  fifty  unknowns,  a definite  number 
being  required  for  each  hour’s  credit,  the  number  being  increased  if  the 
work  is  not  accurate. 

A lecture-quiz  is  held  once  a week,  for  which  a written  paper  is  pre- 
pared by  each  student.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  writing  of  reactions  and 
solving  of  simple  chemical  problems.  The  theory  of  solution  is  discussed 
and  its  application  shown. 

12.  [Assaying.]  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  7-8.  Open  to  sophomores, 
juniors  and  seniors.  Required  in  the  sophomore  year  of  the 
pre-chemical  engineering  students. 

The  principles  and  practices  in  both  fire  and  wet  assays  are  taken  up. 
No  single  text-book  is  used,  but  the  methods  best  suited  to  the  case  in 
hand  are  sought. 

13  or  14.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1-2  or  3-4.  Open  to  sophomores, 
juniors  and  seniors.  Primarily  for  students  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 

15-16.  Organic  Chemistry.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry,  1-2  or  3-4.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  Required  in  the  junior  year  of  pre-chemical  engi- 
neering and  of  pre-medical  students. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  general  principles  of  the  subject 
are  studied ; especial  attention  is  given  to  the  systematic  arrangement  so 
frequently  observed.  The  application  of  organic  chemistry  to  modern 
industrial  life  is  constantly  kept  in  view.  A considerable  number  of 
organic  preparations  are  made  and  studied.  Papers  in  the  journals  are 
discussed. 

21-22.  Quantitative  Analysis.  3 to  9 hours. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  7-8.  Open  to  junior  and  seniors. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  to  the  student  a practical  knowledge 
of  analytical  chemistry.  The  work  as  planned  is  both  gravimetric  and 
volumetric,  employing  methods  of  analysis  which  are  representative  of 
the  different  determinations  a chemist  is  usually  called  upon  to  perform. 

The  work  is  arranged  so  that  a definite  amount  is  required  for  each 
hour’s  credit.  The  results  must  be  accurate  and  come  within  the  usual 
limit  of  error  allowed  in  analytical  work  before  being  accepted  by  the 
instructor.  One  lecture  hour  per  week  is  devoted  to  writing  equations 
and  solving  problems  and  studying  principles  involved. 
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23-24.  Special  Analytical  Methods.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  21-22.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors. 

This  work  is  intended  for  students  desiring  a more  complete  knowl- 
edge of  practical  analysis.  To  obtain  a year's  credit,  the  student  will  do 
work  in  two  or  three  of  the  following  subjects: 

a.  Sanitary  Water  Analysis.  The  bearing  of  such  an  analysis  on 
a city  water  supply  is  discussed  and  a careful  interpretation  of  results  is 
insisted  upon. 

b.  Ultimate  Organic  Analysis.  The  usual  determinations  are  made. 

c.  Coal  and  Coke  Analysis.  Careful  work  and  intelligent  interpreta- 
tions are  required. 

d.  Electro-Analysis.  The  neatness,  accuracy  and  rapidity  with  which 
such  determinations  are  made  render  the  work  of  unusual  interest  and 
increasing  value. 

e.  Mineral  Analysis.  Opportunity  is  here  offered  for  a careful  study 
and  determination  of  the  constituents  of  minerals,  especially  those  of 
common  occurrence  in  this  region. 

29-30.  [Industrial  Chemistry.]  6 hours . 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  21-22.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  Primarily  for  pre-chemical  engineering  students. 

The  application  of  chemistry  to  our  modern  industrial  life  is  studied. 
Papers  are  prepared  and  discussed.  As  far  as  practical,  inspection  trips 
are  made. 

31  or  32.  Physiological  Chemistry.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  15-16.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  Required  of  pre-medical  students. 

Laboratory  work  with  recitations  and  quizzes.  Milk,  urine,  egg, 
proteids,  fats  and  carbohydrates  are  studied,  together  with  the  chemistry 
of  tissues,  salivary,  pancreatic  and  gastric  digestion. 

34.  [Photo  Chemistry.]  1 hour. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1-2. 

This  course  is  given  in  the  attempt  to  supply  the  demand  for  a gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  chemistry  underlying  the  taking,  making  and  finish- 
ing of  negatives  and  prints.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

36.  Methods  in  Chemistry.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1-2,  7-8.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors. 

A brief  review  of  the  theories  and  periods  of  chemistry  is  given,  with 
discussion  upon  their  importance  and  best  methods  of  presentation.  The 
details  of  laboratory  management  and  buying  are  considered. 
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39  or  40.  Food  Chemistry.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1-2,  7-8,  21-22.  Open  to  juniors 
and  seniors. 

Two  hours  conversational  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  to  three 
hours  laboratory  work  per  week.  The  composition,  value,  analysis  and 
tests  of  food  are  studied. 


DRAWING. 

1.  Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  2 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

Required  in  the  freshman  year  of  all  pre-engineering 
students. 

2.  Mechanical  Drawing.  2 hours. 

Prerequisite,  drawing  1.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores. Required  in  the  freshman  year  of  all  pre-engineering 
students. 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  course  1.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing. 


EDUCATION. 

The  department  of  education  has  two  aims  in  view  in 
the  organization  of  the  courses  which  it  offers.  The  first  aim 
is  to  trace  the  development  of  present  day  educational 
theory  and  practice  and  to  show  the  relation  of  education  to 
the  solution  of  modern  social  problems.  The  second  aim  is 
to  give  the  foundation  of  professional  training  to  those  who 
purpose  to  enter  into  educational,  religious  or  social  work. 

The  courses  of  the  department  fall  logically  into  two 
groups.  The  first  group  presents  the  history,  philosophy 
and  principles  of  education  and  the  second  covers  the  more 
technical  fields  of  education,  as  educational  psychology, 
school  administration,  methods  of  teaching  and  problems  in 
experimental  education. 

Students  who  intend  to  teach  are  referred  to  the  state- 
ment of  requirements  for  the  state  teacher's  certificate  on 
page  57. 

1.  General  Psychology.  3 hours. 

Open  to  sophomores  and  required  of  all  students. 

This  is  a general  introduction  course,  intended  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  methods  of  study  and  to  give  acquaintance  with  the  more 
elemental  facts  of  psychology. 
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2.  Educational  Psychology.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  education  1.  Open  to  sophomores.  Re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  the  state  teacher’s  certificate. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  science  of  education.  It  deals 
with  the  laws  of  mental  development,  mental  structure  and  function. 
Heredity,  instinct,  habit  formation,  memory,  attention  and  interest  are 
treated  with  special  reference  to  the  problems  of  teaching. 

3.  History  of  Education.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  education  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors  and 

seniors. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  an  understanding  of  present 

educational  tendencies  by  tracing  the  historical  development  of  the  move- 

ments in  educational  thought  and  practice  which  have  influenced  the 
shaping  of  modern  educational  conditions. 

4.  Philosophy  of  Education.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  education  3.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A somewhat  critical  study  of  the  meaning  of  education  as  it  can  be 
determined  by  the  evidence  of  historical  tendencies  and  modern  evolution- 
ary theories. 

5.  Principles  of  Education.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  education  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors  and 

seniors. 

This  course  presents  the  leading  results  of  the  scientific  study  of  edu- 
cation from  the  psychological  and  biological  viewpoints  and  interprets  the 
educational  principles  that  have  been  derived  from  such  study. 

6.  High  School  Pedagogy.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  education  5. 

This  is  in  a sense  the  reverse  of  course  5.  It  is  an  approach  to  the 
subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  problems  that  present  in  the  high 
school,  with  an  attempt  to  analyze  them  and  discover  the  principles  of 
education  applicable  to  their  solution. 

7.  Secondary  Education.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  education  1 and  2. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  course  a brief  sketch  is  made  of  the  history, 
meaning  and  scope  of  secondary  education.  The  remainder  of  the  course 
deals  with  an  intensive  study  of  the  conclusions  of  a number  of  specialists 
in  secondary  education. 

8.  School  Administration.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  education  7.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  takes  up  the  study  of  the  more  important  problems  of 

administration  in  small  city  and  town  school  systems.  Each  student  in 
the  class  is  assigned  a special  problem  to  work  out  in  connection  with 
the  Springfield  public  schools. 
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9.  Methods  of  Religious  Education.  2 hours. 

The  course  aims  at  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  religious  education  by 
a study  of  the  ideals,  principles  and  history  of  religious  education.  Prac- 
tical methods  of  the  Hebrews,  early  Christians,  Catholic  church  and 
modern  denominations  are  studied,  with  discussions  on  the  proper  methods 
of  religious  instruction. 

13-14.  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching. 

Required  of  all  candidates  for  the  State  Teacher’s  Cer- 
tificate except  those  who  can  present  satisfactory  evidence 
of  having  taught  successfully. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  officials  so  this 
work  can  be  done  in  the  Springfield  High  School.  The 
student  will  observe  three  recitations  a week  the  first  semes- 
ter. Written  reports  on  observations  will  be  made  and  dis- 
cussed in  class. 

During  the  second  semester  the  student  is  apprenticed 
to  a teacher  or  teachers  of  the  subject  or  subjects  he  is  pre- 
paring to  teach  in  high  school.  As  such  apprentice  he  is 
to  observe  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  conducting  her  classes 
and  to  assist  the  teacher  in  grading  papers,  looking  up  refer- 
ences, collecting  materials,  assisting  in  laboratory  or  in  any 
other  way  that  he  can  be  of  service  to  the  teacher  and  at 
the  same  time  be  gaining  an  insight  into  the  work  demanded 
of  a teacher. 

In  addition,  opportunity  will  be  given  each  student  to 
do  actual  teaching  under  supervision. 

15-16.  Teachers’  Courses. 

These  courses  are  open  only  to  seniors  who  are  major- 
ing in  the  respective  subjects. 


a.  Methods  in  Latin. 

3 hours. 

See  Latin  15-16. 

b.  Methods  in  Biology. 

3 hours. 

See  biology  27  or  28. 

c.  Methods  in  Chemistry. 

3 hours . 

See  chemistry  36. 

ENGLISH. 

The  attention  of  students  desiring  to  elect  courses  in 
English  is  called  to  Greek  15  and  16  and  to  Bible  7,  which 
may  be  counted  in  partial  fulfilment  of  a major  in  English. 
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I- 2.  Rhetoric.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  three  entrance  units  in  English.  Required 

of  all  freshmen.  Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  English 
except  9 and  10. 

Themes,  oral  and  written.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  develop  the 
powers  of  thought  and  expression  and  to  teach  accuracy  of  form.  Out- 
side reading. 

3-4.  History  of  English  Literature.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  1-2.  Required  of  all  students  ma- 
joring in  English. 

The  course  consists  of  lectures  and  illustrative  readings  to  cover  the 
history  of  English  literature.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the 
discussion  of  literary  values. 

5-6.  American  Poetry.  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  3-4. 

The  chief  American  poets  are  studied  with  relation  to  environment, 
work  and  influence.  Lectures,  reports,  reading  and  analyses. 

7-8.  Public  Speaking.  4 hours . 

Prerequisite,  English  1-2.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors 
and  seniors. 

Training  in  various  kinds  of  address,  both  informal  and  formal. 
Practice  in  parliamentary  law. 

9.  Chief  European  Dramatists.  1 hour. 

Open  to  all  students. 

A study  of  plays  in  translation  from  the  drama  of  the  Greeks  to 
that  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

10.  Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists.  1 hour. 

Open  to  all  students. 

A discussion  of  the  plays  of  present-day  writers.  Considerable  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  technique  of  the  drama. 

i 

II- 12.  Shakespeare.  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  1-2,  3-4. 

A study  of  the  development  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  and  of  the 
most  important  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries. 

13-14.  Elizabethan  Lyrics.  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  3-4. 

This  course  contrasts  briefly  the  nature  and  form  of  the  epic,  drama 
and  lyric;  considers  the  history  and  construction  of  the  sonnet;  and  gives 
special  attention  to  the  chief  lyric  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 
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15-16.  Verse  Composition.  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  3-4. 

The  course  aims  to  set  forth  the  essentials  of  the  chief  varieties  of 
English  verse  and  stanza,  to  study  critically  the  technique  of  poems  and 
to  encourage  poetic  composition.  Practice  in  writing  verse  forms  a part 
of  the  work. 


GEOLOGY. 

The  department  of  geology  at  Drury  is  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  provide  excellent  training  in  this  subject.  The 
location  of  the  college  is  in  itself  a decided  advantage  for 
field  study  of  physiographic,  structural,  historical  and  eco- 
nomic geology.  In  order  to  utilize  this  advantage  to  the 
utmost,  the  college  owns  a Field  Station  for  Geology  at 
Graydon  Springs.  For  indoor  study  the  department  possesses 
The  Edward  M.  Shepard  Museum  of  Paleontology  and 
Mineralogy.  It  also  has  a good  library  containing  the  re- 
ports of  the  national  and  state  geological  surveys. 

1-2.  General  Geology.  6 hours. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give'  a general  survey  of  the  field  of 
geology  and  at  the  same  time  to  lay  the  foundation  for  further  study. 
Especial  emphasis  is  given  to  the  physiographic,  structural  and  dynamic 
phases  of  the  subject.  Collateral  reading  and  field  observation  are  re- 
quired. Common  rock-forming  minerals,  type  fossils  and  geologic  and 
topographic  map  interpretations  are  studied  in  the  laboratory. 

5-6.  Historical  Geology.  6 hours. 

Prerequisites,  geology  1-2  and  biology  1-2. 

This  course  reviews  the  various  theories  of  earth  Origin  in  detail  and 
takes  up  a careful  study  of  continental  development  as  revealed  by  the 
physical  and  life  history  of  the  North  American  continent.  Collateral 
readings  with  reports,  field  study  and  detailed  geological  folio  work  are 
required. 

7-8.  Advanced  Physiography.  6 hours. 

Prerequisites,  geology  1-2  and  biology  l*-2. 

This  course  reviews  the  geologic  processes  from  tl^e  point  of  view  of 
physiography.  This  is  accomplished  by  following  the  outline  of  the  text 
and  emphasizing  the  reference  work.  The  latter  part  Consists  of  a study 
of  various  physiographic  provinces.  The  class-roorrf  work  is  supple- 
mented by  local  field  problems. 
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9.  Mineralogy.  3 hours . 

Prerequisites,  geology  1-2,  chemistry  1-2. 

This  is  a study  of  the  crystal,  physical  and  chemical  characteristics 
of  minerals.  Rare  specimens  are  studied  in  the  museum.  About  one 
hundred  specimens  are  studied  in  the  laboratory,  first  in  groups  for  recog- 
nition and  then  separately  for  determination. 

10.  Economic  Geology.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  geology  1-2. 

This  course  considers  the  theories  of  origin,  distribution  and  use  of 
mineral  resources,  especially  those  of  the  United  States.  The  latter  part 
of  the  course  deals  with  the  study  in  detail  of  prominent  mineral  regions. 
Trips  are  taken  to  the  quarries,  kilns  and  mines  in  this  vicinity,  and  flow 
sheets  are  required. 


GERMAN. 

In  the  German  language  and  literature  a consecutive 
course  of  four  years  is  offered.  The  work  has  been  planned: 
to  enable  the  student  to  read  the  language  so  that  he  can 
avail  himself  of  the  rich  store  of  German  thought;  to  ac- 
quire some  practice  in  German  composition  and  conversa- 
tion; to  make  a critical  study  of  a number  of  masterpieces,  - 
both  in  prose  and  poetry;  and  to  give  the  student  a general 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  German  literature.* 

Students  intending  to  major  in  German  must  present  at 
least  two  entrance  units  in  Greek  or  in  Latin  and  two  units 
in  German. 

1-2.  Elementary  German.  6 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  gain  a mastery  of 
fundamental  grammatical  principles,  to  acquire  a correct  pronunciation 
and  to  get  a vocabulary  that  will  enable  him  to  read  easy  German  at 
sight.  Thomas'  Grammar  and  short  stories. 

3-4.  Second  Year  German.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  German  1-2  or  two  years  of  high  school 
German.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Course  9-10 
must  be  taken  in  connection  with  this  course. 

Study  of  grarpmar  continued.  Schiller's  Jungfrau,  Wilhelm  Tell  or 
Freytag’s  “Soil  uiid  Haben"  are  studied  in  class.  Collateral  reading  of 

^Students  intending  to  become  candidates  for  a Ph.  D.  degree  are 
reminded  that  a reading  knowledge  of  German  is  required. 
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four  minor  classics  to  increase  the  command  of  vocabulary.  As  far  as 
practicable,  German  is  used  in  class. 

5-6.  Third  Year  German.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  German  3-4  or  its  equivalent.  Open  to 
sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors.  Those  intending  to  teach 
German  are  advised  to  take  11-12  in  conjunction  with  this 
course. 

A rapid  reading  course  in  such  writers  as  Hauptmann,  Hebbel,  Hoff- 
man, Meyer  and  Sudermann. 

7-8.  Fourth  Year  German.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  German  5-6.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors. 

An  introduction  to  the  classic  period.  Selected  works  of  Lessing, 
Schiller  and  Goethe  are  studied. 

9-10.  German  Grammar  and  Composition.  2 hours. 

Prerequisite,  German  1-2  or  its  equivalent. 

This  course  and  the  following  one  are  designed  to  give  the  student 
ease  and  accuracy  in  writing  and  speaking  German. 

11-12.  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  2 hours. 

Prerequisite,  German  3-4  or  its  equivalent. 


GREEK. 

The  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  Greek  are  arranged 
to  appeal:  to  students  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the 
Greek  language  and  literature  as  an  essential  part  of  a 
liberal  education;  to  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in 
Greek;  to  students  studying  for  the  ministry;  and  to  students 
without  a knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  who  wish  to 
become  acquainted  with  Greek  art  and  literature. 

Students  intending  to  major  in  Greek  must  ordinarily 
present  four  entrance  units  in  Latin  or  two  units  in  Latin 
and  two  units  in  Greek.  By  special  permission,  students  who 
present  only  two  or  three  entrance  units  in  Latin  may  major 
in  Greek,  if  they  also  complete  two  years  of  college  Latin. 

Students  who  wish  to  know  something  of  Greek  litera- 
ture and  art,  independently  of  the  Greek  language,  are  re- 
ferred to  courses  15,  16  and  18. 
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Students  desiring  to  compete  for  Rhodes  Scholarships 
will  find  ample  opportunity  for  preparation  in  the  courses 
as  outlined. 

The  R.  L.  Goode  prize  of  twenty  dollars  is  regularly 
offered  by  the  department  to  the  student  of  Greek  6 who 
gains  the  highest  grade  in  work  done  in  Attic  tragedy. 

1-2.  Beginning  Greek.  6 hours. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  freshmen  who  enter  college 
without  preparation  in  Greek.  It  is  also  open  as  an  elective  to  such 
sophomores  and  juniors  as  expect  to  do  two  full  years’  work  in  Greek. 

3-4.  Xenophon.  (Anabasis.)  Homer.  (Selections  from 
the  Iliad.)  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  one  admission  unit  in  Greek  or  Greek  1-2. 

This  course  may  be  elected  in  the  second  semester  by 
students  who  have  read  Books  II-IV  of  the  Anabasis  or  its 
equivalent. 

5.  Plato.  (The  Apology , with  selections  from  Crito  and 

Phaedo.)  3 hours . 

Prerequisite,  Greek  3-4  or  its  equivalent. 

6.  Greek  Tragedy:  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides. 

(Selected  Plays.)  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  5. 

The  plays  read  will  be  changed  from  year  to  year,  so 
that  the  course  may  be  repeated,  if  desired,  with  credit. 

7.  [Greek  Historians:  Thucydides  and  Herodotus.]* 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  6. 

8.  [Greek  Comedy  (Aristophanes)  and  Greek  Melic 

Poets.]  3 hours . 

Prerequisite,  Greek  6. 

9.  [Greek  Oratory:  Lysias  (Selected  Orations);  Demos- 
thenes ( De  Corona).]  ' 3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  6. 

*The  order  in  which  Courses  7-10  are  given  will  be  determined  largely 
by  the  needs  of  individual  students. 
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10.  [Greek  Philosophy:  Selections  from  Plato  and 

Aristotle.] 

Prerequisite,  Greek  6. 

11-12.  New  Testament  Greek.  The  Gospels.  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  1-2  or  its  equivalent;  two  years  of 
preparation  recommended. 

Required  of  pre-theological  students. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark  will  be  made  the  basis  of  a careful  study,  with 
collateral  readings  from  the  other  Gospels. 

13-14.  New  Testament  Greek.  The  Acts  and  Epistles. 

4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  1-2  or  its  equivalent;  two  years  of 
preparation  recommended. 

(Required  of  pre-theological  students. 

Courses  11-12  and  13-14  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

Greek  Literature  in  English. 

These  courses  may  be  counted  as  a partial  fulfilment  of 
a major  in  English.  They  do  not  count  toward  a major  in 
Greek. 

15.  Greek  Myths  in  English  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth 

Century.  2 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and 
seniors. 

This  course  does  not  require  a knowledge  of  Greek. 

This  course  should  appeal  to  all  students  of  English  literature. 
Greek  mythology  will  be  treated  systematically,  and  poems  by  Matthew 
Arnold,  Robert  Browning,  Mrs.  Browning,  Keats,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Thomas  Moore,  William  Morris,  Lewis  Morris,  Shelley,  Swinburne  and 
others  will  be  studied  in  illustration  of  the  chief  myths. 

16.  [Greek  Tragedy  in  English  Translation.]  2 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and 
seniors. 

This  course  does  not  require  a knowledge  of  Greek. 

This  course  aims  to  give  students  such  knowledge  of  Greek  tragedy 
and  the  Greek  theatre  as  is  requisite  to  an  understanding  of  the  beginning 
and  early  development  of  dramatic  writing  and  the  intimate  relation  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  the  modern  drama. 
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Greek  Art. 

This  course  does  not  count  toward  a major  in  Greek. 
It  does  not  require  a knowledge  of  Greek. 

18..  [History  of  Greek  Art.]  3 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and 
seniors. 

The  treatment  will  be  historical,  i,  e.t  each  of  the  great  periods  of 
Greek  art  will  be  treated  separately  in  their  chronological  sequence.  The 
permanent  value  and  influence  of  Greek  art  will  be  specially  emphasised. 


HISTORY. 

The  courses  in  this  department  presuppose  that  the 
student  has  had  ancient  history  to  800  A.  D.  Two  entrance 
units  are  required  for  a major  in  history. 

1.  History  of  Western  Europe.  3 hours. 

For  freshmen. 

A general  survey  of  Western  Europe  from  800  to  1500.  An  intro- 
ductory course  for  freshmen. 

2.  History  of  Western  Europe.  3 hours. 

A continuation  of  1. 

3.  American  History  to  1789.  3 hours . 

For  sophomores. 

This  course  is  a general  survey  of  the  period  of  exploration  and 
colonization.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  period  from  1763-1789. 

4.  American  History.  3 hours. 

A continuation  of  3. 

5.  [English  History  to  1603.]  3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Omitted  in  1918-1919. 

The  social,  economic  and  political  development  of  England.  The 
emphasis  of  the  course  is  laid  on  the  constitutional  development 

6.  [English  History.]  3 hours. 

A continuation  of  5.  Omitted  in  1918-1919; 

7.  History  of  Continental  Europe  since  1814.  3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

8.  Comparative  Government.  3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A comparative  study  of  the  governments  of  Western  Europe. 
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9.  Contemporary  History.  i hour. 

Open  to  all  students. 

Lectures  on  present  day  events. 

11-12.  Church  History. 

Given  in  School  of  Bible  and  Christian  Training.  See  page  92. 


HOME  ECONOMICS. 

The  courses  in  this  department  have  been  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students:  (1)  students  de- 

siring to  fit  themselves  to  be  competent  home-makers,  teach- 
ers of  home  economics  or  institutional  managers;  (2) 
students  majoring  in  other  departments  who  at  the  same 
time  feel  the  need  of  some  knowledge  of  home  economics 
as  a part  of  a general  education. 

1-2.  Foods  and  Cookery.  6 hours. 

Open  to  all  students.  It  is  expected  that  general  chem- 
istry will  be  taken  concurrently. 

Principles  of  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrate  cookery ; food  require- 
ment and  value;  care  and  preservation  of  food.  A study  of  food  pro- 
duction is  included  in  the  lecture  and  recitation  work. 

3-4.  Food  Principles.  4 hours. 

Open  to  all  students. 

Similar  to  1-2  but  less  technical.  Does  not  count  toward 
a major  in  home  economics. 

5-6.  Food  and  Nutrition.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  home  economics  1-2,  physiology,  bacteri- 
ology, organic  chemistry. 

Analysis  of  construction  of  recipes,  experimental  study  of  principles 
of  cookery,  balanced  dietaries,  serving,  marketing. 

7-8.  [Dietetics  and  Therapeutical  Cookery.]  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  home  economics  5-6.  Omitted  in  1918-1919. 

9-10.  Sewing.  6 hours. 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors. 

Fundamental  stitches,  cutting  and  fitting;  judging  of  textiles,  prin- 
ciples of  dress  and  design ; budget  making.  Undergarments,  a linen  or 
cotton  dress,  a made-over  garment  and  certain  Red  Cross  garments  are 
constructed  in  the  laboratory. 
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11.  Textiles.  2 hours. 

Prerequisite,  home  economics  9-10,  organic  chemistry, 

bacteriology.  Economics  and  sociology  desirable. 

Development  of  textile  industry ; production  of  textile  fibres ; manu- 
facture and  dyeing  of  textiles ; standards,  tests  for  adulteration,  care  of 
cloths. 

12.  Home  Problems.  2 hours. 

Prerequisite,  bacteriology. 

Sanitation,  house  planning  and  decoration,  household  management 

13-14.  Advanced  Sewing.  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  home  economics  9-10. 

Dressmaking  and  tailoring  as  applied  to  a wool  and  a silk  dress  and 
to  either  a wool  or  a wash  suit. 


LATIN. 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  (1)  Those  who 

feel  the  need  of  two  years  of  college  Latin  in  order  to  gain 
a more  thoro  mastery  of  the  elements  of  the  language,  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  literature  and 
some  insight  into  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Roman  people. 

(2)  Those  who,  for  cultural  reasons,  wish  to  carry  their 
acquaintance  with  Roman  literature  still  further,  studying 
more  profoundly  Roman  life  and  thought. 

(3)  Those  who  wish  to  become  teachers.  See  course 
15-16.  To  major  in  Latin,  four  entrance  units  are  required. 
For  those  who,  after  the  completion  of  course  1-2,  wish  to 
do  major  work,  special  arrangement  will  be  made.  Inasmuch 
as  students  presenting  three  entrance  credits  in  Latin  are  at 
a serious  disadvantage  in  entering  either  of  the  freshmen 
courses,  it  is  strongly  urged  that  those  wishing  to  take  Latin 
in  college  offer  either  four  or  two  units. 

The  preparation  of  those  intending  to  take  Latin  1-2  should 
he  very  painstaking  and  thoro.  Students  who  elect  Latin  in 
college  are  required  to  continue  it  two  years. 

1-2.  Cicero  and  Vergil.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  two  entrance  units  in  Latin.  Open  to 
freshmen  and  sophomores. 

Selections  from  the  orations  of  Cicero  and  from  the  first  six  book9 
of  the  .Eneid  will  be  read  in  class.  This  course  is  offered  for  the  benefit 
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of  students  who,  while  presenting  but  two  units  of  Latin  for  entrance, 
wish  to  continue  the  study  of  Latin  in  college. 

3.  Cicero.  ( de  Senectute , de  Amicitia)  Terence. 

( Phormio .)  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  four  entrance  units  in  Latin  or  Latin  1-2. 
Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

Continued  study  of  syntax  and  of  style.  Colloquial  Latin  and  the 
stage. 

4.  Roman  Historians.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  3.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores. 

Latin  grammar  reviewed.  Moods  and  tenses,  particles,  word  order, 
sight  reading. 

5.  Horace.  ( Satires , Odes  and  Epodes.)  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  4.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 

Horace’s  life  and  times ; his  interpretation  of  the  Augustan  Age ; his 
art  and  ideas. 

6.  Tacitus.  ( Germania  and  Agricola.)  Catullus.  (Se- 
lections.) 3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  5.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 

Germanic  institutions  and  society.  Rome  and  Britain.  The  style 
and  art  of  Tacitus.  The  art  and  spirit  of  Catullus  as  compared  with 
Horace. 

7.  Pliny,  the  Younger.  {Letters.)  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  6.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Roman  society  in  the  first  century.  Collateral  reading.  Assigned 
topics. 

8.  Lucretius.  (Books  I,  III  and  IV.)  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  7.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  poetry  of  Lucretius.  His  philosophy.  His  anticipation  of  mod- 
ern scientific  theories. 

9.  [Cicero.  (Letters.)]  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  6.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Omitted  in  1918-1919. 

The  Roman  constitution.  Roman  politics.  Cicero  as  a man  and 
friend.  Letter  writing  among  the  Romans. 

10.  Plautus.  (Selected  Comedies.)  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  9.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Several  of  the  more  interesting  plays  will  be  read.  Attention  will 
be  given  to  the  historical  development  of  Roman  comedy,  its  character 
and  place  in  Roman  life  and  its  relation  to  Greek  literature.  Forms  and 
syntax. 
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11.  Tacitus.  ( Annals , Selections,  Books  I-VI.)  3 hours. 
Prerequisite,  Latin  6.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  organization  of  the  empire  and  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

12.  [Vergil.]  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  6.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Omitted  in  1918-1919. 

Selections  from  the  Eclogues  and  Georgies  and  from  the  2Eneid, 
VII-XII,  will  be  read.  Vergil’s  art,  the  development  of  his  genius,  his 
indebtedness  to  Greek  sources,  relation  to  the  Augustan  Age,  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ^Eneid  as  the  epic  of  imperialism.  Characteristics  of  Vergil’s 
hexameter ; scansion.  Collateral  reading.  Assigned  topics. 

13.  Cicero.  ( de  Natura  Deorum.)  3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A study  of  philosophy  among  the  Romans.  Assigned  topics. 

14.  Roman  Satire.  3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Horace,  Persius,  Juvenal.  Lectures  and  assigned  topics. 

15-16.  Advanced  Prose  Composition.  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  two  of  the  following  courses,  7,  8,  9,  10. 
Open  to  seniors. 

This  course  is  important  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  Latin. 
About  half  of  the  second  semester  is  devoted  to  a study  of  methods  in 
secondary  Latin. 

17.  Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  2 hours. 

Classes  of  society,  family,  marriage,  dress,  education,  trades,  amuse- 
ments, death,  burial,  etc.  The  Roman  house. 

18.  Roman  Political  Institutions.  2 hours. 


MATHEMATICS. 

1.  Algebra.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  two  admission  units  in  mathematics. 

The  course  begins  with  a brief  review  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
algebra.  This  review  is  followed  by  a thoro  treatment  of  surds,  complex 
quantities,  ratio  and  proportion,  the  progressions,  convergency  and  diver- 
gency of  series,  the  binomial  theorem,  permutation  and  combination,  the 
theory  of  logarithms  and  the  theory  of  equations. 

2.  Trigonometry.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  1. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  scientific  development  of  the 
fundamental  conventions  and  definitions.  The  theoretical  portions  of  the 
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work  are  emphasized  as  well  as  the  practical  application  of  the  subject 
to  surveying  and  astronomy.  Many  practical  problems  of  plane  and 
spherical  trigonometry  and  astronomy  are  used. 

4.  Solid  Geometry.  2 hours. 

Prerequisite,  two  admission  units  in  mathematics. 

Required  of  freshmen  preparing  for  engineering  or  for 
the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

Every  proposition  is  tested  as  to  its  validity  and  general  application. 
Thruout  the  course  the  student  is  given  numerous  original  propositions 
for  demonstration.  Several  lectures  are  given  on  the  interesting  subject 
of  non-Euclidean  geometry. 

5-6.  Analytical  Geometry.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  2.  Open  to  sophomores.  Re- 
quired of  those  preparing  for  engineering. 

This  is  an  elementary  course,  which  aims  to  give  the  student  a sound 
beginning  in  the  analytic  methods  to  fit  him  for  their  use  in  the  higher 
analysis  of  subsequent  courses.  The  work  includes  straight  line,  circle, 
conic  sections,  higher  plane  curves  and  elementary  analytical  solid 
geometry. 

7-8.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  5-6.  Open  to  juniors.  Re- 
quired of  all  students  preparing  for  engineering  or  for  the 
teaching  of  mathematics. 

The  subjects  treated  are  differentiation  of  functions  of  a single  vari- 
able ; exponential,  circular  and  hyperbolic  functions ; theory  of  infinite 
series ; theory  of  plane  curves ; functions  of  several  variables ; methods  of 
integration;  definite  integrals;  quadrature  of  surfaces;  and  cubature  of 
volumes. 

9.  Descriptive  Geometry.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  4.  Open  to  juniors  and 

seniors.  Required  of  all  pre-engineering  students  except 
such  as  are  preparing  for  chemical  engineering. 

In  this  course  the  work  done  will  be  the  equivalent  of  that  outlined 
in  Church’s  Descriptive  Geometry. 

11.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  7-8.  Open  to  seniors.  Re- 
quired of  all  pre-engineering  students. 

This  course  is  required  for  those  who  wish  to  teach  mathematics. 

12.  Advanced  Integral  Calculus.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  11.  Open  to  seniors.  Re- 

quired of  all  pre-engineering  students. 

The  topics  considered  are : definite  integrals,  including  first  and 
second  Eulerian  integrals ; line,  surface  and  space  integrals ; mean  value 
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and  probability ; gamma  and  elliptic  functions ; and  the  elements  of  the 
theory  of  functions. 

13-14.  Analytical  Mechanics.  6 hours . 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  7-8.  Open  to  seniors.  Re- 
quired of  all  pre-engineering  students  not  preparing  for 
chemical  engineering. 

The  subjects  treated  in  this  course  are  statics,  kinematics  and  kinetics. 
The  calculus  is  used  in  establishing  the  principles  of  the  subject.  While 
the  course  is  largely  a problem  course,  yet  a sufficient  number  of  lec- 
tures are  given  to  develop  the  theory. 

16.  Theory  of  Equations.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  7-8.  Open  to  seniors. 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  elementary  properties  of  equations, 
some  attention  is  given  to  the  substitution  groups.  This  course  con- 
cludes with  special  emphasis  laid  on  the  Galois  theory  of  equations. 

17-18.  Differential  Equations.  6 hours . 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  7-8  and  11.  Open  to  seniors. 
Required  of  all  pre-engineering  students  not  preparing  for 
chemical  engineering. 

The  subjects  treated  are  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations, 
Fournier’s  series  and  hypergeometric  series. 

19.  Mechanics  and  Strength  of  Materials.  3 hours . 

Open  to  seniors.  Required  of  all  pre-engineering 
students  not  preparing  for  chemical  engineering. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  derive  formulae 
for  dimensioning  engineering  structures.  The  course  is  largely  a problem 
course. 


MUSIC. 

For  a major  in  music  leading  to  the  A.  B.  degree, 
four  years  of  practical  music,  two  years  of  theory  and  one 
year  of  musical  history  are  required,  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral requirements  for  the  degree  (see  page  53). 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 
is  given  on  page  94. 

The  courses  in  music  can  also  be  elected  by  college 
students  who  do  not  major  in  music  in  partial  fulfilment  of 
the  requirements  for  the  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees,  under  two 
conditions:  (1)  the  maximum  credit  which  is  granted  in 
music  is  eighteen  semester  hours;  (2)  a student  can  receive 
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only  six  hours  of  college  credit  in  the  first  four  courses, 
singly  or  combined. 


1-2. 

Piano. 

3 hours. 

3-4. 

Organ. 

3 hours. 

5-6. 

Voice. 

3 hours. 

7-8. 

Violin. 

3 hours. 

9-10. 

History  of  Music. 

4 hours. 

No  prerequisite. 

This  course  outlines  the  development  of  music  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present.  Special  attention  is  given  to  works  of  composers  rather 
than  to  incidents  in  their  lives. 

11-12.  Elementary  Harmony.  6 hours. 

No  prerequisite. 

This  course  includes  scales,  chords,  modulations,  suspensions,  appog- 
giatura,  organ  point  and  exercises  from  a figured  bass. 

13-14.  Advanced  Harmony.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  music  11-12. 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  harmony  and  is  concerned  with 
the  harmonization  of  given  melodies,  chants  and  chorals  from  indicated 
and  original  harmony  and  with  the  arrangements  of  slow  movements  of 
sonatas  and  similar  works  of  four  voices. 

15.  Harmonic  Analysis.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  music  11-12. 

16.  Simple  Counterpoint. 

Prerequisite,  music  15. 

This  course  deals  with  simple  counterpoint  in  the 
in  two,  three  and  more  parts. 

17.  Canon.  2 hours. 

Prerequisite,  music  16. 

18.  Fugue.  2 hours. 

Prerequisite,  music  17. 

19-20.  Masters  and  Masterpieces  of  Music.  2 hours. 

No  prerequisite. 

21-22.  Mendelssohn  Choral  Club.  1 hour. 

An  additional  hour’s  credit  may  be  granted  to  students 
who  are  members  of  both  the  Mendelssohn  Choral  Club  and 
one  of  the  glee  clubs. 


3 hours. 
different  species 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

The  work  in  this  department  is  elective.  No  philosophy, 
except  three  hours  of  psychology,  is  required  in  Drury  Col- 
lege for  graduation. 

The  H.  M.  Hooker  Gold  Medal  is  awarded  to  the 
student  majoring  in  philosophy  who  ranks  not  less  than  A 
and  has  the  highest  standing  thruout  his  entire  course  in 
the  department,  provided  his  rank  in  all  subjects  entitles  him 
to  a Bachelor's  degree  cum  laude. 

1.  General  Psychology.  3 hours. 

See  education  1. 

2.  [Problems  of  Conduct.]  2 hours. 

Open  to  freshmen.  Omitted  in  1918-1919. 

This  course  is  offered  for  the  benefit  of  students  in  the  freshman 
class  who  wish  an  introductory  study  in  the  department  of  philosophy. 
It  aims  to  keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  actual  experience  of  the 
student  and  to  present  an  intelligent  attitude  toward  the  vital  moral 
problems  and  movements  of  the  day. 

3.  Logic.  2 hours. 

Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 

A study  of  the  outlines  of  deductive  and  inductive  reasoning.  An 
elementary  course,  dealing  with  the  laws  of  thought  in  accordance  with 
which  judgments  are  formed,  with  especial  attention  to  the  processes  of 
reasoning  as  developed  in  modern  logic. 

4.  [Theory  of  Thought  and  Knowledge.]  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1 and  3.  Open  to  sophomores, 

juniors  and  seniors.^  Omitted  in  1918-1919. 

This  course  deals  with  the  essential  problems  of  thought  and  knowl- 
edge and  seeks  to  put  the  student  in  possession  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples involved. 

5.  Ethics  of  Jesus.  2 hours. 

Open  to  freshmen.  Required  of  pre-theological  students. 

The  attempt  in  this  course  is  to  unfold  the  ethical  teaching  of  Jesus 
as  set  forth  in  the  gospels  and  allow  it  to  make  its  own  unbiased  impres- 
sion ; to  see  life  thru  the  eyes  of  the  Master  and  to  understand  His 
appreciation  of  its  laws;  “to  bring  out  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the 
teaching  each  to  each  and  the  unity  of  all.” 

6.  Theory  of  the  Moral  Life.  2 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Required  of  pre-theolog- 
ical students. 

Text-book,  lectures,  assigned  reading  and  discussions.  An  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  of  man’s  moral  nature  and  the  law  of  its  develop- 
ment. The  bearing  of  moral  theory  on  the  problems  of  the  individual 
life  and  the  social  life. 
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7.  [Metaphysics.]  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Omitted  in  1918-1919. 

A course  on  the  problems  of  philosophy.  Designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  some  of  the  answers  that  have  been  given  and  to  develop 
in  him  a spirit  of  independent  thought. 

8.  Theism.  2 hours. 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1 and  4.  Open  to  juniors  and 

seniors.  Required  of  pre-theological  students. 

A course  showing  the  fundamental  importance  of  personality  in  any 
rational  interpretation  of  the  world  and  a history  and  estimate  of  the  God 
concept  in  life. 

9-10.  [History  of  Philosophy.]  6 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Omitted  in  1918-1919. 

This  course  includes:  (1)  Greek  and  Roman  philosophy  to  close  of 
pagan  schools,  (2)  medieval  philosophy  to  fall  of  scholasticism  and  be- 
ginning of  the  modern  era,  (3)  modern  philosophy  to  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

11.  [Foundations  of  Christian  Belief.]  3 hours. 

Open  to  all  students.  Required  of  pre-theological  stu- 
dents. Omitted  in  1918-1919. 

This  course  deals  with  the  content  of  the  religious  consciousness,  the 
philosophical  implication  of  the  truths  of  religion,  the  ideas  of  the  world, 
of  God,  of  freedom  and  of  the  vocation  of  man. 

12.  [The  Essential  Place  of  Religion.]  2 hours. 

Omitted  in  1918-1919. 

This  course  aims  at  an  analysis  of  present-day  problems  and  their 
solution  only  thru  the  domination  of  the  principles  of  Christianity. 


PHYSICS. 

1-2.  General  Physics.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  1 and  2.  Open  to  sophomores. 

Required  of  pre-medical  and  pre-chemical  engineering 
students. 

This  course  consists  in  a study  of  the  fundamental  facts  and  prin- 
ciples underlying  sound,  heat,  light,  electricity  and  magnetism.  The 
laboratory  work  is  much  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  corresponding 
high  school  course. 

3.  Mass  Physics.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  Required  in  the  junior  year  of  pre-engineering 
students. 
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Students  electing  this  course  must  elect  also  course  4.  The  course 
includes : mechanics,  kinematics,  dynamics,  molecular  physics  and  heat. 
The  instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations  and  experiments  in  the 
physical  laboratory.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  demonstrate  by  mathe- 
matical theory  and  experiment  the  laws  of  the  physical  world.  The 
fundamental  doctrine  of  energy  and  motion  and  the  theory  of  the  poten- 
tial are  first  studied,  then  the  properties  of  matter  and  energy  of  mass- 
vibration  or  sound. 

4.  Physics  of  the  Ether.  j hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  Required  in  the  junior  year  of  pre-engineering 
students. 

In  this  course  the  topics  assigned  are:  radiant  energy,  electrostatics, 
magnetism  and  electrokinetics.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work,  embrac- 
ing nearly  all  the  experiments  in  Stratton  and  Millikan’s  Elements  of 
Physical  Experiments. 

5-6.  Advanced  Physics  of  the  Ether.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  physics  1-2  and  3-4.  Mathematics  11  is 
advised  as  a preparation  for  this  course.  Required  of  the  pre- 
engineering students  except  such  as  are  preparing  for  chem- 
ical engineering. 

It  differs  from  course  3-4  in  that  a more  detailed  study  is  made  of 
heat,  light  and  electricity  and  the  action  of  dynamos  and  motors,  of  which 
the  laboratory  has  several  good  models.* 

A study  of  the  wave-lengths  of  light  by  means  of  the  interferometer, 
of  wireless  telegraphy,  of  the  Roentgen  rays  and  of  spectrum  analysis  is 
made  in  this  course. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

FRENCH.f 

Students  who  major  in  French  should  present  two  en- 
trance units  in  Latin  and  two  in  French. 

1-2.  Elementary  French.  6 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sopohomores. 

*In  the  basement  of  Pearsons  Hall  is  a Brown-Cochran  twelve  horse- 
power gasoline  engine,  which  drives  a 4}4  K.  W#  compound  direct  cur- 
rent dynamo.  The  central  heating  plant  contains  a 110  or  220  volt 
D.  C.  dynamo,  furnishing  current  to  illuminate  the  buildings  on  the 
campus.  Excellent  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  students  to  study  the 
practical  application  of  electricity. 

fStudents  intending  to  become  candidates  for  a Ph.  D.  degree  are 
reminded  that  a reading  knowledge  of  French  is  required. 
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3-4.  Second  Year  French.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  French  1-2  or  its  equivalent. 

Reading  of  modern  French  authors,  compositions,  some  conversation. 

5-6.  Composition  and  Conversation.  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  French  1-2.  This  course  may  not  be  elected 
without  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  prose  composition,  dictation  and  con- 
versation. The  texts  used  are  so  chosen  that  the  student  may  acquire 
a working  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  street,  the  shop  and  the 
home. 

7-8.  French  Novelists  and  Story- Writers*  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  French  3-4  or  5-6. 

A continuation  of  course  3-4.  Reading  of  some  of  the  more  difficult 
French  novels  and  short  stories  of  modern  times. 

9.  The  Classic  Drama.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  French  3-4  or  5-6. 

A study  of  representative  plays  of  the  great  writers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Corneille,  Racine  and  Moliere. 

10.  The  Modern  Drama.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  French  9. 

Rapid  reading  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  dramas  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 


SPANISH. 

1-2.  Elementary  Spanish.  6 hours . 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  and  by  special  permission 
to  others  who  have  had  French  or  Latin. 

3-4.  Second  Year  Spanish.  6 hours, 

Prerequisite,  Spanish  1-2  or  its  equivalent. 

Reading,  composition,  some  conversation.  The  texts  chosen  will  be 
representative  of  both  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  life. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 

1.  American  Government.  3 hours. 

Open  to  all  students. 

The  organization  and  the  functions  of  the  national  government. 

2.  State  and  Municipal  Government.  3 hours. 

Open  to  all  students. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  in  this  course  on  the  organization  and 
activities  of  the  state  and  local  governments  in  Missouri. 

* Courses  7-8  and  9 and  10  are  usually  given  in  alternate  years. 
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3.  [Principles  of  Economics.]  3 hours. 

Open  to  sophomores.  Omitted  in  1918-1919. 

4.  [Development  of  the  Economic  Resources  of  the 

United  States.]  3 hours. 

Open  to  sophomores.  Omitted  in  1918-1919. 

5.  Money,  Credit  and  Banking.  3 hours. 

Not  open  to  freshmen. 

The  history  and  theory  of  money,  credit  and  banking.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  present-day  problems. 

6.  Labor  Problems.  3 hours. 

Not  open  to  freshmen. 

A study  of  labor  conditions  and  proposed  remedies. 

7.  [Introduction  to  Sociology.]  3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Not  given  in  1918-1919. 

8.  [Social  Evolution.]  3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Not  given  in  1918-1919. 

9.  Social  Problems.  3 hours , 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A study  of  crime,  poverty,  immigration,  etc. 


SURVEYING. 

1-2.  General  Surveying.  4 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  sophomores.  Required  of  all 
pre-engineering  students  not  preparing  for  chemical  engi- 
neering. 

This  course  includes  practical  work  in  land  surveying,  road  grading, 
establishment  of  line,  map  making,  map  reading  and  topographical  sur- 
veying. Instruction  is  given  concerning  the  structure,  adjustment,  use 
and  care  of  instruments,  including  transits,  compasses  and  levels.  Mem- 
bers of  the  class  have  access  to  the  surveying  instruments  owned  by  the 
college. 


EXTENSION  COURSES. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  previously  described,  a series 
of  Saturday  courses  has  been  organized  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers  who  are  unable  to  attend  college  classes  during  the 
week.  These  classes  meet  with  regular  college  instructors 
for  a period  of  one  hour  on  Saturday,  with  assigned  read- 
ings and  study.  The  credit  obtained  varies  from  one  to 
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three  hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  course  pursued. 
Thus  far  such  courses  have  been  provided  in  Education  and 
Psychology,  English,  History  and  Social  Sciences. 

More  detailed  information  regarding  these  courses  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  Professor  L.  E.  Meador,  Drury 
College,  Springfield,  Missouri. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

Beginning  with  June,  1916,  Drury  College  again  opened 
its  Summer  School.  Courses  are  provided  to  meet  the  needs 
of  four  classes  of  students:  (1)  those  deficient  in  certain 
entrance  units  who  wish  to  remove  such  deficiencies  prior 
to  entering  in  the  following  September;  (2)  students  enrolled 
during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  who  have  fallen  behind 
and  wish  to  bring  up  their  work;  (3)  ambitious  students  who 
wish  to  shorten  the  period  of  residence  required  for  gradua- 
tion; (4)  teachers  and  school  officials  who  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  taking  college  work  during  the  school  year 
who  wish  to  take  work  leading  to  a college  degree  or  count- 
ing toward  a state  certificate. 

Instruction  is  given  in  all  the  regular  departments  of 
study  listed  in  the  regular  college  catalog.  Classes  are 
taught  by  members  of  the  college  faculty,  assisted  by  suc- 
cessful teachers  from  other  institutions. 

For  the  completion  of  a single  course  that  counts  toward 
a college  degree,  three  hours  of  college  credit  will  be  given; 
for  the  completion  of  a double  course,  six  hours.  Not  more 
than  nine  hours  of  college  credit,  to  which  may  be  added 
not  over  one  hour  of  “credit  for  quality”  (see  page  47), 
may  be  obtained  in  any  one  summer  session. 

In  1918,  the  Summer  School  will  open  on  May  27  and 
close  on  July  20. 

For  farther  detailed  information  regarding  the  Summer 
School,  address  Professor  B.  F.  Finkel,  Director  of  the 
Summer  School,  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Missouri. 
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PART  VI. 

AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS 


SCHOOL  OF  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  TRAINING. 
CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 


SCHOOL  OF  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  TRAINING. 

Faculty. 

William  Jefferson  Liiamon,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  800  Weller  Avenue. 
Dean  and  Professor  of  English  Bible  and  Comparative  Religion. 

Joseph  Henry  George,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,* 

706  South  Florence  Street. 
Professor  of  Ethics  and  Religious  Education. 

Joseph  T.  Williams,  Ph.  D.,  1211  Clay  Street. 

Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology. 

Henry  H.  Armstrong,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  610  East  Lynn  Street. 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek. 


Location  and  Equipment.  The  Bible  school  occupies 
commodious  quarters  on  the  first  floor  of  Burnham  Hall. 
The  rooms  are  well  adapted  for  their  special  purpose,  and  a 
working  library  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  students. 

Religious  Environment.  Such  delightful  and  helpful 
surroundings  for  Intellectual  and  spiritual  growth  are  seldom 

*Retired  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  January,  1918. 
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met.  The  whole  college  is  pervaded  by  a religious  atmos- 
phere. The  highest  standard  of  Christian  ideals  and  char- 
acter is  steadily  upheld  before  the  student  body. 

Special  Advantages.  The  day  has  come  when  the  church 
must  have  a thoroly  trained  ministry.  Men  of  scholarship 
and  broad  vision  are  needed  to  organize  and  direct  her 
forces.  Such  training  cannot  be  obtained  in  a short  time  and 
in  inferior  schools.  In  Drury  not  only  are  there  special 
courses  looking  to  the  ministry,  but  also  many  important 
related  courses  of  instruction  are  accessible. 

Admission  and  Enrollment.  Students  attending  the 
School  of  Bible  are  subject  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  students  of  Drury  College.  Students  of  three 
classes  are  admitted:  (1)  those  who  are  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  (2)  those  who  are  candidates  for 
the  certificate  of  the  school;  (3)  those  of  mature  judgment 
and  experience  who  are  fittting  themselves  for  Christian  ser- 
vice and  who  wish  to  enter  particular  courses  for  which  they 
are  qualified.  Students  of  the  third  class  are  admitted  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  school  faculty  and  of  the  individ- 
ual instructors  under  whom  they  desire  to  enroll.  They  can, 
however,  become  candidates  for  the  certificate  of  the  school 
and  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  by  complying  with 
the  requirements.  All  students  are  advised  to  become  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Students  intending  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry  and  wish- 
ing to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Drury 
College  must  present  fifteen  units  for  admission  to  the  col- 
lege and  should  take  either  the  Bible  major  or  the  philosophy 
major.  If  the  latter  is  chosen,  at  least  three  years  of  Bible 
should  be  taken  as  elective  work.  Pre-theological  students 
satisfactorily  completing  the  above  curriculum  in  the  college 
courses  of  instruction  will  be  recommended  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  college. 

Requirements  for  the  Certificate  of  the  School.  Students 
desiring  to  receive  a certificate  from  the  School  of  the  Bible 
and  Christian  Training  can  do  so  upon  the  completion  of  a 
minimum  of  sixty-four  hours  of  work  as  outlined  on  the 
following  page. 
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Second  Year. 

Life  of  Christ,  6 3 

The  Bible  as  Literature,  7 3 
New  Testament  Intro- 
duction, 10  3 

Rules  of  Interpretation,  9 3 

Comparative  Religion,  8 3 

English,  7 and  8 4 

Homiletics  3 

Theism  2 

Elective  8 

/ — 

Total  hours,  32 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  a certificate,  if  qualified, 
are  free  to  elect  additional  work  in  the  other  courses  open 
to  members  of  the  school,  as  outlined  under  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  are  referred 
especially  to  those  in  New  Testament  Greek  and  Church 
History. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Bible.  The  basis  of  the  English  Bible  studies  will  be 
found  in  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  page  61. 

The  studies  begin  with  the  New  Testament,  covering  the  Gospels 
the  first  semester  and  the  Acts  and  Pauline  Epistles  the  second  semester. 
These  courses  are  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  Old  Testament 
studies  of  the  second  year,  introducing  the  student  to  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  people  and  to  their  law  and  prophecy  and  altar  forms  of  worship 
from  the  standpoint  of  Jesus  and  His  immediate  disciples. 

Church  History.  Thruout  the  year  6 hours. 

The  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a clear  insight  into  the  develop- 
ment of  the  church,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  first  five  centuries  of 
the  Christian  Era  and  the  last  centuries  beginning  with  the  Protestant 
Reformation. 

Homiletics.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  theory  of  preaching,  the  ma- 
terials of  preaching,  the  construction  of  sermons,  pulpit  style,  method  of 
sermon  preparation  and  delivery,  the  conduct  of  public  worship,  practical 
analysis  and  criticism  of  sermons. 

History  of  Preaching.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

A study  of  the  great  preachers  of  the  Old  Testament;  the  methods  of 
preaching  followed  by  Jesus  Christ  and  His  apostles;  the  place  of  preach- 
ing in  the  Christian  church;  a critical  examination  of  the  modern  pulpit. 


First  Year. 

New  Testament,  1 and  2 6 

Hebrew  History,  3 and  4 6 


English,  1-2  6 

Psychology,  Ethics  8 

Elective  6 

Total  hours,  32 
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New  Testament  Greek.  For  students  who  have  com- 
pleted Greek  1-2  in  the  college  department  of  Greek  or  its 
equivalent,  two  years’  work  in  the  New  Testament  is  offered 
(Greek  11-12  and  13-14).  Students  are  advised,  however,  to 
complete  two  years  of  classic  Greek  before  taking  New 
Testament  Greek. 

Philosophy.  Three  courses  offered  in  the  department 
of  philosophy  are  of  especial  interest  to  ministerial  students, 
namely:  psychology,  ethics  of  Jesus  and  theism.  Each  is  a 
one-semester  course.  Other  courses  are  of  great  value  and 
may  be  elected. 

Religious  Pedagogy.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1. 

This  course  is  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  modern  pedagogy 
and  of  their  application  to  the  teachings  of  morals  and  the  Bible.  While 
building  on  scientific  theory,  the  concrete  problems  of  Sunday  School 
work  receive  due  consideration. 


CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Faculty. 

T.  Stanley  Skinner,  1250  Washington  Avenue. 

Dean  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Professor  of  Piano , 

Organ  and  Theory. 

Allen  Bennett  Lambdin,*  459  East  Harrison  Street. 

Professor  of  Voice. 

Pearl  Loy,  Aurora. 

Instructor  in  Violin. 


Location  and  Equipment.  The  studios  of  the  piano  and 
theoretical  departments  of  the  conservatory  are  located  in 
Stone  Chapel.  The  practice  rooms,  located  in  the  northern 
annex  to  McCullagh  Cottage,  are  built  with  thirteen-inch 
brick  walls,  deadened  floors  and  double  doors  and  furnished 
with  upright  pianos.  Grand  pianos  are  placed  in  Stone 
Chapel  and  McCullagh  Cottage  for  use  at  recitals  and  other 
entertainments. 

*Absent  in  the  service  of  his  country  since  April  11,  1918. 
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The  $7,000  organ,  built  in  Stone  Chapel  by  the  firm  of 
Lyon  & Healy  of  Chicago,  is  the  largest  and  finest  in  south- 
west Missouri  and  is  not  excelled  by  any  organ  of  its  size 
in  the  country.  It  has  three  manuals  and  pedals,  1,383  pipes, 
26  speaking  stops,  13  couplers,  21  pistons  and  accessories, 
making  a total  of  60  stops  as  ordinarily  computed.  The 
organ  is  used  for  lessons  and  recitals,  and  a limited  amount 
of  practice  by  advanced  students  will  be  allowed. 

The  vocal  department  of  the  conservatory  occupies  the 
building  known  as  the  Studio.  Ample  space  is  provided  for 
lesson  and  practice  rooms.  The  building  also  contains  the 
rehearsal  hall  of  the  Glee  Clubs. 

The  studio  for  violin  is  in  Stone  Chapel. 

Degrees  and  Credits.  A major  in  music  is  offered,  lead- 
ing to  the  A.  B.  degree.  The  special  requirements  for  this 
major  are  given  on  page  82.  The  Conservatory  offers  also 
courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  (B.  Mus.). 
Candidates  for  this  degree  must  fulfil  the  entrance  require- 
ments given  on  pages  33-42;  one  or  two  units  of  the  en- 
trance units  may  be  in  music  of  academic  grade,  to  be  ac- 
cepted only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Conservatory. 

The  technical  requirements  in  music  for  this  degree  are: 
Major  Practical  Subject,  four  years;  Minor  Practical  Subject, 
three  years;  Theory,  four  years;  History  of  Music;  Recitals, 
one  junior,  one  senior. 

The  requirements  in  other  subjects  are:  English  1-2,  6 
hours;  German  or  French,  12  hours;  Bible  or  Ethics,  3 hours; 
Psychology,  3 hours. 

Students  not  majoring  in  music  may  receive  credit 
toward  the  A.  B.  degree  for  a maximum  of  eighteen  hours 
of  courses  in  music,  not  more  than  six  of  which  are  in 
piano,  organ,  violin  and  voice,  singly  or  combined. 

Certificate.  Students  who  do  not  present  the  fifteen 
units  for  entrance,  or  who  are  not  working  for  a degree,  will 
be  admitted  as  pupils  in  the  Conservatory  in  any  of  the 
departments  and  on  the  completion  of  an  instrumental  or 
vocal  course,  with  harmony,  etc.,  may  be  granted  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Conservatory. 

Student  Recitals.  Recitals  are  given  at  intervals  during 
the  year,  in  which  students  are  required  to  take  part  when 
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requested.  They  are  also  given  by  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class  at  the  time  of  the  annual  commencement.  The 
purpose  of  these  recitals  is  to  enable  pupils  to  perform  in 
public  with  confidence.  Students  are  not  allowed  to  perform 
in  public  or  give  instruction  without  having  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  faculty  of  the  Conservatory. 

Faculty  Recitals.  Not  less  important  than  class-room 
instruction  is  the  opportunity  of  hearing  good  music  ren- 
dered by  artists  of  superior  ability.  To  afford  students  this 
opportunity,  a regular  series  of  recitals  is  given  each  semes- 
ter by  members  of  the  faculty. 

Mendelssohn  Choral  Club.  This  organization  is  com- 
posed of  students  and  local  residents.  Its  purpose  is  to 
give  oratorios,  cantatas  and  part-songs  and  to  furnish  music 
at  the  important  events  of  the  college  year.  The  require- 
ments for  membership  are  a good  voice,  a correct  ear,  some 
knowledge  of  music  and  regularity  in  attendance. 

College  Glee  Clubs.  There  are  two  glee  clubs,  one  for 
men  and  one  for  women,  which  offer  valuable  training  to  the 
students  of  the  college. 

Church  Choirs.  Those  who  are  sufficiently  advanced 
may  join  one  of  the  church  choirs  and  thus  become  familiar 
with  the  best  in  church  music. 

Affiliation  With  the  College.  As  the  conservatory  is 
affiliated  with  the  college,  students  have  the  advantage  of 
the  best  instruction  in  language,  literature  and  science. 
Special  students  are  expected  to  take  one  or  more  literary 
studies  in  connection  with  their  musical  work. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  Conservatory  of  Music  offers  courses  of  instruction 
in  the  following  departments: 


Pianoforte. 

Organ. 

Voice. 

Violim 

Sight  Reading. 


Sight  Singing. 

History  of  Music. 
Harmony. 

Counterpoint. 

Canon,  Fugue  and  Free 
Composition. 
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Piano.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Conservatory  to  employ  a 
uniform  system  of  teaching  this  instrument.  The  course  in 
this  department  is  intended  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of 
each  pupil  with  the  idea  of  furnishing  a thoro  training  in 
the  classical  pianoforte  literature,  supplemented  by  the  best 
compositions  of  the  romantic  and  modern  schools. 

It  will  also  be  the  aim  of  the  Conversatory  to  have  the 
pupil  cover  as  much  ground  as  possible  in  the  study  of  the 
pianoforte  literature,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  studies 
will  be  made  of  the  difficult  parts  of  concert  pieces.  These 
studies  will  be  substituted  for  the  purely  mechanical  exer- 
cises of  Czerny,  Cramer,  Moscheles,  etc.  In  this  way  the 
student  will  acquire  a larger  repertoire  for  concert  use  and 
also  a broader  musical  education.  While  the  acquirement  of 
finger  dexterity  is  necessary,  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  mental  training  obtained  from  this  method  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  want  some  general  outline 
of  the  work  in  this  department,  the  following  may  be  of 
service: 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

Studies.  A.  Schmitt’s  preparatory  exercises,  Bach’s  lit- 
tle preludes  and  fugues,  Gurlitt's  op.  141,  sonatinas  by  de- 
menti, Haydn,  Cramer,  Duvernoy,  Reinecke,  etc. 

Compositions:  Biedermann,  Rohde,  Kullak,  von  Wilm, 
Schumann,  Jensen,  Reinhold,  Klein,  etc. 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADES. 

Studies:  Heller,  Jensen,  Doering’s  octave  studies,  Han- 

del’s easy  pieces,  Bach’s  2 part  inventions,  sonatas  by  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Scarlatti,  Beethoven,  Clementi,  Bach’s  3 part  inven- 
tions. 

Compositions:  Beethoven,  Heller,  Grieg,  Jensen,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Chopin,  Schuett,  Mendels- 
sohn, Moszkowski,  Scharwenka,  Henselt,  Rheinberger,  Ru- 
binstein, etc. 

ADVANCED  GRADES. 

Besides  the  compositions  used  in  the  Intermediate 
grades,  the  following  composers  will  be  studied:  Weber, 

Liszt,  Brahms,  Raff,  Debussy,  Saint-Saens,  Liadow,  Sapel- 
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linkoff,  Rachmaninoff,  Sgambati,  Neupert,  Sinding,  Nevin, 
Gruenfeld,  Leschetizky. 

Organ.  The  courses  of  instruction  for  the  organ  will  be 
similar  in  thoroness  to  those  given  for  the  piano.  Studies 
from  Merkel  and  Thayer  will  be  used  and  works  by  Bach, 
Mendelssohn,  Merkel,  Rheinberger,  Guilmant  and  arrange- 
ments by  the  best  artists.  The  student’s  knowledge  of  har- 
mony and  modulation  will  be  put  to  a practical  test  in  the 
improvisation  of  preludes,  interludes,  etc. 

Harmony,  Etc.  Complete  courses  are  given  in  Har- 
mony, Counterpoint,  Harmonic  Analysis  and  History  of 
Music.  For  detailed  information  regarding  these  courses, 
see  page  83  of  this  catalog. 

Voice.  The  aim  of  the  department  will  be  to  fit  pupils 
for  teaching  and  also  for  church,  concert  and  oratorio  work. 
Particular  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  first  mentioned. 

The  general  outline  of  the  work  followed  according  to 
the  diversified  need  of  the  different  pupils  is  as  follows: 

First  Year.  Simple  exercises  in  the  correct  placing  of 
tone,  breathing.  Simple  songs  in  English  by  modern  com- 
posers. 

Second  Year.  Technique,  scales,  voice  building  exer- 
cises suited  to  the  need  of  the  student.  Songs  in  English, 
Italian,  and  German. 

Third  Year.  Vocalises,  Panofka  and  Concone,  tech- 
nique. Songs  of  moderate  difficulty  in  English,  Italian,  and 
German.  Ensemble;  duets,  trios,  and  quartettes. 

Fourth  Year.  Advanced  vocalises,  Conconi,  Lamperti, 
Bona,  etc.  Arias  from  various  operas  and  oratorios,  scenes 
from  the  different  operas  including  ensemble.  Preparation 
for  recital  and  public  appearances.  Songs  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty. 

Violin.  The  method  employed  in  the  department  is  the 
Belgian-French  method,  and  those  desiring  to  prepare  for  a 
concert,  teaching  or  orchestra  career  will  be  trained  accord- 
ing to  the  best  tradition  of  the  Belgian-French  school. 

The  department  will  provide  instruction  for  undergrad- 
uate and  certificate  students.  The  certificate  course  will  lead 
to  a certificate  of  the  department.  Further  specializing  in 
violin  will  be  necessary  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music, 
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Preparatory  Department.  Violin  methods  by  Ries, 
de  Beriot.  Studies  by  Hofmann,  Wohlfahrt,  Sevcik.  Easy 
solos  and  duets. 

Intermediate  Department.  Violin  method  by  de  Beriot. 
Gradus  ad  Parnassum  by  Sauret.  Studies  by  Dont,  Dancla, 
Kayser,  Langham,  Meerts,  Sevcik,  Mazas,  Libon.  Solos  by 
Rieding,  Singelee,  Thome,  Drdla,  Dancla.  Easy  concertos 
by  'Rieding,  Huber,  Portnoff,  Seitz,  Ortmann. 

Certificate  Class.  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  Sauret.  Studies 
by  Kreutzer,  Fiorillo,  Rode,  Rovelli.  Solos  by  Alard,  de 
Beriot,  Beethoven,  David,  Hauser,  Mozart,  Raff,  Rode, 
Svendsen.  Concertos  by  Accolay,  Bach,  de  Beriot,  Kreutzer, 
Mozart,  Nardini,  Rode,  Stamitz,  Tartini,  Viotti,  Vivaldi. 


Students,  1917-18. 
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PART  VII. 

STUDENTS  1917-18 

COMMENCEMENT,  1917. 

Departmental  Honors. 

Walter  Northrup  George,  Philosophy. 
Ralph  Warren  Hoffman,  Bible. 

Earl  Sechler,  Bible. 

Frank  L.  Smith,  Mathematics. 

Marie  Thompson,  German. 

William  Lester  Weiss,  Mathematics. 

Hazel  Algretta  Seddon,  Chemistry . 


Honorable  Mention,  1916-17. 


Post-Graduate. 

Jacob  Hirning. 

Seniors. 

Amy  Irene  Napper. 

Frank  L.  Smith. 

Juniors. 

Henry  Clay  Clark. 

George  Howard  Skidmore. 
Sophomores. 

F.  Dorothy  Breckenridge. 


Freshmen. 

Ruth  Brownlow. 

Carol  Olive  Davis. 

Mabel  De  Foe. 

Clara  Bessie  Harcourt. 
Paul  Leslie  Hovis. 
Dorsey  Dee  Jones. 

A.  Ralph  McLemore. 
Carroll  Alcestis  Schell. 
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CANDIDATES  FOR  DEGREES. 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 


Bible  Major. 

Charles  Albertis  Earsom. 
Ralph  Warren  Hoffman 
( magna  cum  laude). 

Earl  Sechler. 

Isaac  Arthur  Smith. 

Biology  Major. 

Frances  Josephine  Mitchell 
( magna  cum  laude). 

Chemistry  Major. 

Ruth  Winifred  Moore. 
Hazel  Algretta  S'eddon 
( magna  cum  laude). 
Clifford  Alois  Shinkle. 

English  Major. 

Ethel  Adella  Day. 

Catherine  Chadwick  Kilham. 
Sylvia  Dorothea  Leonard. 
Bernice  Helen  Murrell. 
Marzelle  Rose. 

Marie  Thompson 
( magna  cum  laude). 

Jessie  Mildred  Wasson. 

Geology  Major. 

Joseph  Raymond  Teed. 

German  Major. 

Emma  May  Baldwin. 
Florence  Hall  McLaughlin. 


German  Major — Continued. 
Aldine  Patterson. 

Helen  Appaline  Walker. 

History  Major. 

Paul  Cameron  Boyd. 
William  Albert  Brookshire. 
Julia  Grace  Colvin. 

Harold  David  Derry. 
Raymond  Albert  Gorg  (as 
of  the  Class  of  1915). 

Lois  E.  Gresham. 

Monte  Jackson  Hale. 

Abial  Richmond  Pierce. 
Walter  Rogers  Primm. 
Gladys  Townsend. 

Latin  Major. 

Florence  Olga  Adams 
( magna  cum  laude). 

Mathematics  Major. 

Herschel  Fenton  Case. 
Lacey  A.  Eastburn,  B.  S.  in 
Ed. 

Orven  Patterson  Matthews 
(as  of  the  Class  of  1916). 
Amy  Irene  Napper. 

Frank  L.  Smith. 

William  Lester  Weiss 
( magna  cum  laude). 

Philosophy  Major. 

Walter  Northrup  George. 


Frances  Josephine  Mitchell  and  Marie  Thompson  tied  for 
First  Honor. 

Second  Honor  awarded  to  William  Lester  Weiss,  the  next 
in  rank  to  the  two  tied  for  First  Honor. 


Students,  1917-18. 
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Bachelor  of  Science. 

Education  Major.  Pre-Medical  Major. 

Braxton  Leslie  Roberts.  Will  Beiderlinden. 

Pearl  Workman  Ralph  June  Brooks. 

( cum  laude).  Glenn  Delap  Johnson  (as  of 

the  Class  of  1912). 

Master  of  Arts. 

Bruce  Joseph  Brown,  A.  B.,  Drury,  1915. 

Major , Mathematics. 

Lacey  A.  Eastburn,  B.  S',  in  Ed.,  Springfield  Normal,  1916;  A. 

B.,  Drury,  1917. 

Major , Mathematics. 

Thesis,  “The  History  of  Mathematics  in  Drury  College, 

1873-1913.,, 

Jacob  Hirning,  A.  B.,  Drury,  1916. 

Major,  Philosophy . 

Thesis,  “Neo-Realism.” 

Lidmila  Angela  Nerud,  A.  B.,  Drury,  1909. 

Major,  English. 

Thesis,  “The  Poetry  of  Cardinal  Newman.” 


COLLEGE. 
Graduate  Students. 


Monte  Jackson  Hale, 
Isaac  Arthur  Smith, 
Earl  Sechler, 


NAME. 

Pauline  Beasley, 
Amanuel  Joseph  Bolles, 
Henry  Clay  Clark, 

W.  Carmel  Cope, 

Lucile  Finkel, 

Genevieve  Garrett, 


A.  B.,  Drury  College, 
A.  B.,  Drury  College, 
A.  B.,  Drury  College, 

Seniors. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Lebanon, 

Marionville, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 


Monett. 
Terrell,  Texas. 
Buffalo. 


CITY  ADDRESS. 

800  Page. 
2028  Ramsey. 
K.  A.  House. 
Obelisk  House. 

1227  Clay. 
1203  Pickwick. 
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NAME. 

HOME  ADDRESS.  CITY  ADDRESiS. 

Helen  Gibson, 

Springfield, 

1308  Summit. 

Alberta  Adeline  Harris, 

Peirce  City. 

Margaret  Hill, 

Springfield, 

2105  Broad. 

Maude  Kump, 

Springfield, 

1331  Bardell. 

Stella  Langford, 

Joplin, 

1364  Benton. 

Ellasue  Lemmon, 

Springfield, 

855  Guy. 

Mary  Olivia  Matthews, 

Springfield, 

706  W.  Walnut. 

Alleene  McClure, 

Springfield, 

708  Dollison. 

Charles  G.  McCormack, 

Springfield, 

425  Pearl. 

May  Augusta  Merritt, 

Springfield, 

937  Benton. 

Lelia  Virginia  Miller, 

Springfield, 

406  Hovey. 

Margaret  Murphy, 

Springfield, 

781  South. 

James  Harvey  Neville, 

Springfield, 

1055  E.  Elm. 

Mildred  Dorothy  O’Neal, 

Springfield, 

1403  W.  High. 

William  Andrew  Phillips, 

Huntsville,  Ark.,  Fairbanks. 

Irene  Scrivener, 

Springfield, 

1343  N.  Jefferson. 

Juvia  Marie  Shattuck, 

Springfield, 

Latoka  Heights. 

Nina  Gladys  Shepherd, 

Springfield, 

841  Weller. 

George  Howard  Skidmore, 

Springfield, 

901  Prospect. 

May  Stubblefield, 

Springfield, 

755  E.  Webster. 

Leila  Alice  Wade, 

Republic. 

Raymond  White, 

Springfield, 

R.  F.  D.  9. 

Juniors. 

Emily  Cash  Armstrong, 

Springfield, 

614  W.  Brower. 

F.  Dorothy  Breckenridge, 

Springfield, 

2051  Douglas. 

Georgie  Brown, 

Neosho, 

McCullagh. 

Sallie  Grace  Brown, 

Neosho, 

McCullagh. 

Wylma  Marjorie  Carlock, 

Springfield, 

517  E.  Calhoun. 

M.  Lucille  Crank, 

Springfield, 

2195  Broad. 

Ruth  Crank, 

Greenfield, 

1200  Clay. 

Rosa  Gail  Dye, 

Everton, 

McCullagh. 

Helen  Marguerite  Edwards, 

Springfield, 

1857  N.  Jefferson. 

Otto  Charles  Egdorf, 

Sedalia, 

K.  A.  House. 

Raymond  West  Elliott, 

Neosho, 

Fairbanks. 

Clara  Lucie  Ely, 

Springfield, 

426  E.  Walnut. 

James  Pinkerton  Ferguson, 

Springfield, 

748  E.  Walnut. 

Essie  Britanna  Foster, 

Mountain  Grove,  McCullagh. 

Frank  Blue  Graham, 

Perry,  Iowa, 

Obelisk  House. 

Herman  Edward  Grossenheider,  Lebanon, 

Obelisk  House. 
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NAME. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

CITY  ADDRESS. 

Carl  T.  Hyder, 

West  Plains, 

Phi  Alpha  Sigma  House. 

Ray  Watkins  Irwin, 

Iberia, 

1224  Washington. 

Clyde  D.  Kennedy, 

Mound  Valley,  Kan., 

Phi  Alpha  Sigma  House. 

William  Gibbons  Lacy, 

Springfield, 

761  Weller. 

Lura  Alice  McNish, 

Brookfield, 

McCullagh. 

Ruth  Morris, 

Springfield, 

1417  Broad. 

Harold  M.  Morrow, 

Springfield, 

800  McCann. 

Forest  Underwood  Naylor, 

Springfield, 

737  Pickwick. 

Maurice  D.  Orten, 

Marshfield, 

Fairbanks. 

Pauline  Elizabeth  Pate, 

Springfield, 

807  Boonville. 

Ralph  E.  Paxson, 

Springfield, 

789  E.  Elm. 

Josephine  Pierce, 

Springfield, 

636  College. 

Irving  Washington  Schwab, 

Springfield, 

506  E.  Elm. 

Mildred  May  Seaman, 

Springfield, 

876  N.  Jefferson. 

Harriet  Jane  S'eneker, 

Stotts  City, 

720  N.  Grant. 

Grace  Alice  Sherrow, 

Springfield, 

740  Cherry. 

Helen  Myrtle  Smith, 

Springfield, 

1225  Clay. 

Mary  Spearman, 

Iberia, 

McCullagh. 

Elmer  Carlyle  Thomas, 

Lee's  Summit, 

Fairbanks. 

Willis  M.  Staubus, 

Chandler,  Okla.,  Fairbanks. 

Alfred  N.  Weiser, 

Golden  City, 

K.  A.  House. 

Mary  Weldon, 

Independence, 

1308  Summit. 

Alma  Merle  West, 

Ash  Grove, 

1201  Clay. 

Marjorie  Whaples, 

Springfield, 

447  S.  Jefferson. 

James  Risdon  Wilhoit, 

Independence, 

Fairbanks, 

E.  Raymond  Williams, 

Marionville, 

Obelisk  House. 

Katherine  Wilson, 

Mount  Vernon,  McCullagh. 

Helen  Wood, 

Springfield, 

821  E.  Elm. 

William  Jewell  Wood, 

Springfield, 

647  S’.  Main. 

Sophomores. 

Hamilton  Baldwin, 

Springfield, 

1135  Benton. 

Howard  Richard  Baldwin, 

Springfield, 

744  E.  Walnut. 

Inez  Marie  Beiderlinden, 

Springfield, 

1162  Mt.  Vernon. 

Rudyard  Kipling  Briney, 

Bloomfield, 

Obelisk  House. 

Ruth  Brownlow, 

Springfield, 

848  Benton. 

Marykate  Boyd, 

Springfield, 

1311  N.  Grant. 

Beatrice  Veronica  Buzzefti, 

Cassville, 

McCullagh. 
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NAME. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

CITY  ADDRESS. 

Frances  Carlock, 
William  Bernard  Case, 

Springfield,  517  E.  Calhoun. 

Marshfield, 

Phi  Alpha  Sigma  House. 

Gladys  Cotton, 

Van  Buren, 

McCullagh. 

Minor  Mansfield  Davis, 

Aurora, 

K.  A.  House. 

Mabel  De  Foe, 

Swedeborg, 

1201  Clay. 

Ona  De  Foe, 

Swedeborg, 

1201  Clay. 

Gene  G.  Diemer, 

Springfield, 

891  E.  Walnut. 

Dorothy  Jane  Dixon, 

Mammoth  Spring,  Ark., 

McCullagh. 

Everett  Vincent  Dulin, 

Springfield, 

460  S.  Grant. 

Mary  Ely, 

Springfield, 

426  E.  Walnut. 

F.  Lorene  Ennis, 

Springfield, 

1105  N.  Jefferson. 

George  Van  Feist, 

Monett, 

Phi  Alpha  Sigma  House. 

< 

Annie  Fellows, 

Harrison,  Ark.,  708  Dollison. . 

Louise  Finkel, 

Springfield, 

1227  Clay. 

Lillian  Fuson, 

Springfield, 

1107  N.  Jefferson. 
McCullagh. ; 

Margaret  Helen  George, 

Peirce  City, 

Helena  Imogene  Gilley, 

N ewtonia, 

McCullagh. 

Lewis  William  Gorman, 

Springfield, 

716  N.  Jefferson. 

Clara  Bessie  Harcourt, 

Springfield, 

724  Dollison 

Veda  Bryan  Harrah, 

Golden  City, 

1005  N.  Jefferson. 

Elwin  Thomas  Hart, 

Springfield, 

R.  F.  D.  6. 

Helen  Emma  Haymes, 

Marshfield, 

McCullagh. 
796  E.  Walnut.; 

Ruth  Mae  Herman, 

Springfield, 

William  Davis  Huff, 

Farmington, 

K.  A.  House./ 

_ r 

Susan  Elizabeth  Hurt, 

Ash  Grove, 

McCullagh., 

John  Ivan  Irwin, 

Green  Ridge, 

K.  A.  House. 

William  L.  James, 

Springfield, 

1347  Benton. 

Morris  H.  Jess, 

Springfield, 

534  South. 

Dorsey  Dee  Jones, 

Springfield, 

912  W.  Walnut. 

Joe  L.  Jones, 

West  Plains, 

Obelisk  House. 

Lowell  L.  Leake, 

Springfield, 

459  Cherry. 

Mildred  LeBolt, 

Springfield, 

769  E.  Walnut. 

Arthur  F.  Lee, 

Springfield, 

725  College. 

Hazel  Mardell  Lohmeyer, 

Springfield, 

305  W.  Walnut. 

Lillian  Gladys  Malone, 

Springfield, 

1106  N.  Jefferson. 

Lillian  Virginia  Marsh, 

Springfield, 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

William  Wilson  McClure, 

Springfield, 

708  Dollison. 
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NAME. 

HOME  ADDRESS.  CITY  ADDRESS. 

Maude  Esther  McCollum, 

Springfield, 

742  Lincoln. 

William  L.  Miller, 

Springfield, 

455  South. 

Robert  F.  Moore, 

Springfield, 

935  Proctor. 

Margaret  Mumpower, 

Chillicothe, 

McCullagh. 

Mary  Florence  Nee, 

Springfield, 

232  E.  Pacific. 

Gerald  Ostrander, 

Sioux  City, 

Ia.,  Obelisk  House. 

May  Patterson, 

Springfield, 

1000  E.  Elm. 

Julia  Phillips, 

Eldon, 

McCullagh. 

Chester  Ramsay, 

Springfield, 

307  S'.  Florence. 

Rose  Loreen  Ritchey, 

Neosho, 

McCullagh. 

Charles  R.  Rountree, 

Springfield, 

508  S.  Main. 

Charles  Vernon  Schoppe, 

Peirce  City, 

Obelisk  House. 

Mildred  Metcalf  Schwieder, 

Springfield, 

530  S.  Campbell. 

Lucile  Shivel, 

Springfield, 

1317  Broad. 

Wilma  B.  Smith, 

Springfield, 

595  E.  Walnut. 

Homer  C.  Sperry, 

Springfield, 

755  South. 

Neil  B.  Thompson, 

Iberia, 

1217  N.  Jefferson. 

Frank  C.  True, 

Kansas  City, 

Obelisk  House. 

Helen  Gertrude  Volker, 

Springfield, 

1430  Robberson. 

Jasper  Newton  Wakeman, 

Republic, 

Obelisk  House. 

Lyle  Daniel  Walton, 

Springfield, 

536  South. 

John  Thomas  Westbay, 

Monett, 

957  N.  Jefferson. 

Elta  Elizabeth  Williams, 

Iberia, 

943  N.  Jefferson. 

William  Garrett  Woodard, 

Windsor, 

Phi  Alpha  Sigma  House. 

Helen  Elizabeth  Woomer, 

Springfield, 

439  S.  Fort. 

Elizabeth  Randolph  Young, 

Hannibal, 

McCullagh. 

Freshmen. 

Crystal  Armstrong, 

Springfield, 

1419  N.  Jefferson. 

Esther  Boehm, 

Springfield, 

742  N.  Main. 

Byron  Emil  Boswell, 

Springfield, 

903  N.  Main. 

Eleanor  Calland, 

Springfield, 

842  Benton. 

Louise  Cannady, 

Marionville, 

McCullagh. 

Charles  Leon  Chalender, 

Springfield, 

918  Prospect. 

Golden  Collins, 

Springfield, 

1518  Benton. 

LeRoy  E.  Coward, 

Seymour, 

741  S.  Grant. 

R.  Paul  Crank, 

Greenfield, 

1200  Clay. 

Carol  McKee  Curtis, 

Republic. 

Agathe  Cox  Daniel, 

Springfield, 

805  Benton. 
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NAME. 

HOME  ADDRESS.  CITY  ADDRESS. 

Samuel  A.  Dawson, 

Springfield, 

780  Cherry. 

Willard  E.  Dee, 

Lockwood, 

Fairbanks. 

Pearl  Edge, 

Ash  Grove, 

McCullagh. 

Ruth  Vernon  Esther, 

Dove, 

McCullagh. 

Gesthford  Francis  Fine, 

Springfield, 

649  S.  Jefferson. 

Nelle  Frazier, 

Aurora, 

McCullagh. 

Plelen  Mary  Graham, 

Perry,  Iowa, 

, McCullagh. 

Mintah  Harris, 

Fort  Smith, 

Ark.,  McCullagh. 

Ruth  M.  Harris, 

Ash  Grove. 

Ralph  Ashley  Harrison, 

Springfield, 

318  Nichols. 

Harry  A.  Heim, 

Ash  Grove, 

989  N.  Jefferson. 

John  Hendrickson, 

Springfield, 

1865  N.  Grant. 

Gladys  Henry, 

Cassville, 

McCullagh. 

Ora  A.  Hilton, 

Crane. 

William  F.  Hoke, 

Lee’s  Summit,  Fairbanks. 

Ida  Holt, 

Olustee,  Okla.,  McCullagh.  , 

James  Gard  Hughbanks, 

Cherry  vale, 

Kan.,  Fairbanks. 

Alfred  D.  Hutchison, 

Sedalia, 

McCullagh. 

Perrin  M.  Johnson, 

Springfield, 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  ; 

Linnet  Dorothy  Jackson, 

Neosho, 

McCullagh. 

Clara  Belle  Kellison, 

Iberia, 

1217  N.  Jefferson. 

Medford  Owen  Kellison, 

Iberia, 

1217  N.  Jefferson. 

Kathryn  Kelso, 

Springfield, 

245  S.  Boulevard. 

Nellie  Kump, 

Springfield, 

1331  Bardell.  i 

Deryll  Lamun, 

Bolivar, 

Fairbanks. 

Lois  Landrum, 

Mount  Vernon,  McCullagh.  ' 

Leslie  Robert  Leake, 

Springfield, 

459  Cherry. 

Francis  H.  Littrell, 

Springfield, 

217  E.  Mt.  Vernon. 

Edith  Fielding  Lynn, 

Springfield, 

1944  Ramsey. 

Charles  Benton  Manley, 

Springfield, 

1900  Lafayette. 

Francis  Verdun  Martin, 

Lebanon, 

Fairbanks. 

Robert  Hall  Martin, 

Springfield, 

738  E.  Elm. 

Beryl  Me  Ado  w, 

Lamar, 

McCullagh. 

Blair  McAdow, 

Lamar, 

McCullagh. 

William  McAmis, 

Ash  Grove, 

602  O’Fallon. 

Mildred  Meyer, 

Springfield, 

467  E.  Walnut 

Paul  Miller, 

Springfield, 

855  N.  Grant. 

Clara  Belle  Mullikin, 

Springfield, 

453  S.  Main. 

Nathan  A.  Naylor, 

Springfield, 

737  Pickwick. 

Marion  Beardsley  Neville, 

Springfield, 

1055  E.  Elm. 
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NAME. 

HOME  ADDRESS, 

CITY  ADDRESS. 

Grace  Newman, 

Mount  Vernon,  McCullagh. 

Elmer  Nicholas, 

Belen,  N.  M., 

720  N.  Grant. 

Doris  E.  Owen, 

Springfield, 

777  E.  Madison. 

Herbert  0.  Pence, 

Cabool, 

1124  Sherman. 

Lorraine  M.  Plummer, 

Carthage, 

McCullagh. 

Louise  Porter, 

Argenta,  Ark.,  McCullagh. 

Leon  H.  Ragsdale, 

Springfield, 

855  N.  Grant. 

Drucilla  Josephine  Reid, 

Ozark, 

832  Kimbrough. 

James  Virgil  Reynolds, 

Buffalo, 

Fairbanks. 

Della  Benton  Richards, 

Springfield, 

1011  N.  Main. 

Charles  Spurgeon  Roberts, 

Joplin, 

Fairbanks. 

Ethel  Ross, 

West  Plains, 

McCullagh. 

Amelia  Brown  Ruxton, 

Springfield, 

824  S.  Jefferson. 

Edward  J.  Shelpman,  Jr., 

Springfield, 

Hotel  Jefferson. 

Isabel  Dell  Shelpman, 

Springfield, 

Hotel  Jefferson. 

David  Orlando  Sherman, 

Springfield, 

520  S.  Boulevard. 

Dorothy  Silvius, 

Cameron, 

455  South. 

Walter  Wayne  Silvius, 

Cameron, 

455  South. 

Lucile  Agnes  Smith, 

Springfield, 

1151  Pickwick. 

Ethel  Spearman, 

Iberia. 

Aileen  Louise  Stephenson, 

Springfield, 

350  Hovey. 

Gus  William  Tenner, 

Joplin,  Phi  Alpha  Sigma  House. 

Mary  Augusta  Thew, 

Springdale, 

969  Benton. 

Carol  Thompson, 

Iberia, 

1217  N.  Jefferson. 

Warren  McElroy  Turner, 

Springfield, 

1217  Washington. 

Byron  Lester  Vaughan, 

Monett, 

Fairbanks. 

Edith  Voelpel, 

Verona, 

McCullagh. 

Ruby  Alberta  Walker, 

Laclede, 

McCullagh. 

Mary  Watkins, 

Springfield, 

1415  Robberson. 

Carol  Watkinson, 

Billings, 

McCullagh. 

Florence  Estelle  Watson, 

Springfield, 

1336  Benton. 

Pauline  Watson, 

Springfield, 

1336  Benton. 

Ralph  E.  Wiley, 

Crane, 

Fairbanks. 

Edna  Mary  Williams, 

Iberia, 

983  N.  Jefferson. 

Margaret  Elaine  Wiltsee, 

Melva, 

McCullagh. 

Jewell  E.  Windle, 

Joplin, 

Fairbanks. 

Lawrence  Wrightsman, 

Springfield, 

619  W.  Walnut. 
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NAME. 

HOME  ADDRESS.  CITY  ADDRESS. 

Louis  K.  Armentrout, 

Springfield, 

1112  Prospect. 

Emma  May  Baldwin,  A.  B., 

Springfield, 

1135  Benton. 

Buell  John  Ellis, 

Fredericktown, 

Marguerite  George,  A.  B., 

Springfield, 

847  Kingshighway. 
706  S.  Florence. 

Mont  Hanna, 

Duenweg, 

969  Benton. 

Lura  Heckenlively, 

Springfield, 

601  Cherry. 

Earl  B.  Hobbs, 

Monett, 

Fairbanks. 

Mrs.  Willie  Aurelia  Hudson, 

Springfield, 

1002  N.  Jefferson. 

Mrs.  Frances  Jenkins, 

Springfield, 

820  Benton. 

Catherine  Chadwick  Kilham, 
A.  B, 

Springfield, 

1245  Washington. 

Mary  McCormick, 

Springfield. 

Rosalie  Meyer, 

Springfield, 

607  St.  Louis. 

Elizabeth  Miller, 

Verona, 

McCullagh. 

Mrs.  N.  C.  Milligan,  B.  L., 

Springfield, 

Meadowmere. 

Harold  Nelson, 

Springfield, 

722  S.  Jefferson. 

Alleen  Porter, 

Springfield, 

530  S.  Jefferson. 

Lawrence  St.  Clair, 

Springfield, 

2095  Missouri. 

Robert  M.  Salts, 

Rolla, 

Fairbanks. 

Miss  Schaeffer, 

Springfield. 

Hazel  Frances  Smith, 

Springfield, 

1889  N.  Grant. 

Summer 

School,  1917. 

NAME. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

Emily  Cash  Armstrong, 

Springfield. 

Aidy  Aiesenstadt, 

Iberia. 

John  I.  Appleby, 

Strafford. 

Joel  D.  Bonnous, 

Monett. 

Ella  Booher, 

Webb  City. 

John  Joseph  Bowler, 

Springfield. 

Edna  Bray, 

Monett. 

William  Albert  Brookshire, 
A.  B., 

Drew. 

Jessie  A.  Burgess, 

Monett. 

Mary  E.  Burke, 

Monett. 

Lillian  Collins, 

Springfield. 

Lena  Combs, 

Monett. 
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NAME. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

Grace  Constance, 

Springfield. 

Everett  Vincent  Dulin, 

Springfield. 

Lucile  Finkel, 

Springfield. 

Monte  Jackson  Hale,  A.  B., 

Monett. 

Essie  Britanna  Foster, 

Mountain  Grove. 

Alberta  Adeline  Harris, 

Springfield. 

Margaret  Evelyn  Harrison, 

Monett. 

Frank  Hinckley  Hedges, 

Springfield. 

Alma  Jones, 

Webb  City. 

Lee  Jones, 

Appleton  City. 

Matilda  Jordan, 

Springfield. 

Joseph  Thaddeus  Law,  A.  B., 

Terrell,  Texas. 

Mildred  LeBolt, 

Springfield. 

Mrs.  Laura  Leckir, 

Monett. 

Charles  G.  McCormack, 

Springfield. 

Florence  Hall  McLaughlin, 

A.  B, 

Springfield. 

Lura  Alice  McNish, 

Brookfield. 

Katherine  Mooney, 

Monett. 

Ruth  Winifred  Moore,  A.  B., 

Springfield. 

Frieda  Naegler, 

Springfield. 

Elinor  Merle  Neville,  A.  B., 

Springfield. 

Herbert  0.  Pence, 

Cabool. 

Ruby  Rhea, 

Springfield. 

Charles  R.  Rountree, 

Springfield. 

Irene  Scrivener, 

Springfield. 

Hazel  Algretta  Seddon,  A.  B., 

Springfield. 

Harriet  Jane  Seneker, 

Stotts  City. 

Charles  Wade  Simmons, 

Cabool. 

George  Howard  Skidmore, 

Springfield. 

Wilma  Smerdon, 

Monett. 

Isaac  Arthur  Smith,  A.  B., 

Lebanon. 

Frank  L.  Smith,  A.  B., 

Wheatland. 

Kathryn  Sontag, 

Springfield. 

Hazel  V.  Story, 

Springfield. 

Grace  Straley, 

Springfield. 

Doris  Nancy  Turner,  A.  B., 

Springfield. 

Esther  Lorene  Vallette,  A.  B., 

Glen  Elder,  Kan. 

Katherine  Valeria  Whitworth, 

Webb  City. 

Della  Yentsch, 

Springfield. 
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School  of  Bible  and  Christian  Training. 


Armentrout,  L.  K. 
Beiderlinden,  Inez. 
Baldwin,  Howard. 
Bolles,  Amanuel. 
Brown,  Georgie. 
Brown,  S'allie. 
Boyd,  Marykate. 
Clark,  Henry. 
Crank,  Ruth. 
Daniel,  Agathe. 
Davis,  Minor. 
DeFoe,  Ona. 
DeFoe,  Mabel. 
Diemer,  Gene. 

Dye,  Rosa. 

Egdorf,  Otto. 

Ely,  Clara. 

Ely,  Mary. 

Feist,  George. 
Ferguson,  James. 
Finkel,  Lucile. 
Frazier,  Nell. 
Garrett,  Genevieve. 
Gilley,  Helena. 
Graham,  Frank. 
Hanna,  Mont. 
Harcourt,  Clara. 
Harris,  Ruth. 
Harrison,  Ralph. 
Haymes,  Helen. 
Holt,  Ida. 

Hurt,  Susan. 
Hyder,  Carl. 

Irwin,  Ray. 

Jones,  Dorsey. 
Kellison,  Medford. 
Kellison,  Clara. 
Kennedy,  Clyde. 
Lacy,  William. 
Leake,  Lowell. 


Lee,  Arthur. 
Lemmon,  Ellasue. 
Lohmeyer,  Hazel. 
Lynn,  Edith. 
Manley,  Benton. 
McAmis,  William. 
Miller,  William. 
Morris,  Ruth. 
Morrow,  Harold. 
Nelson,  Howard. 
Newman,  Grace. 
O’Neal,  Mildred. 
Pence,  Herbert. 
Phillips,  William. 
Pierce,  Josephine. 
Porter,  Alleen. 
Ritchey,  Rose. 
Roberts,  Charles. 
Ruxton,  Amelia. 
Salts,  Robert. 
Schwieder,  Mildred. 
Shelpman,  Isabel. 
Shivel,  Louise. 
Silvius,  Walter. 
Skidmore,  George. 
Smith,  Helen. 

Smith,  Wilma. 
Spearman,  Ethel. 
Spearman,  Mary. 
Staubus,  Willis. 
Stubblefield,  May. 
Vaughan,  Byron. 
Walker,  Ruby. 
Watkins,  Mary. 
Watson,  Pauline. 
West,  Alma. 
Whaples,  Marjorie. 
White,  Raymond. 
Windle,  Jewell. 
Wiley,  Ralph. 
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Williams,  Edna. 
Williams,  Elta. 
Woomer,  Helen. 


Woodard,  William. 
Young,  Elizabeth. 


CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 


NAME. 

Piano. 

HOME  ADDRESS.  CITY  ADDRESS. 

Inez  Marie  Beiderlinden, 

Springfield, 

1162  Mt.  Vernon. 

Gladys  Cotton, 

Van  Buren, 

McCullagh. 

Rosa  Gail  Dye, 

Everton, 

McCullagh. 

Mary  Hall, 

Springfield, 

1221  Summit. 

Gladys  Henry, 

Cassville, 

McCullagh. 

Ida  Holt, 

Olustee,  Okla.,  McCullagh. 

Rosamunde  Horn, 

Springfield, 

969  N.  Jefferson. 

Katherine  Howell, 

Springfield, 

625  S.  Florence. 

Goldie  Hultsch, 

Springfield, 

1315  N.  Grant. 

Lois  Landrum, 

Mount  Vernon,  McCullagh. 

Grant  McDonald, 

Springfield, 

1007  N.  Grant. 

Myrtle  Plank, 

Springfield, 

918  St.  Louis. 

Drucilla  Josephine  Reid, 

Ozark, 

832  Kimbrough. 

Dorothy  Silvius, 

Cameron, 

455  South. 

Edith  Voelpel, 

Verona, 

McCullagh. 

Carol  Watkinson, 

Billings, 

McCullagh. 

Florence  Estelle  Watson, 

Springfield, 

1336  Benton. 

Margaret  Elaine  Wiltsee, 

Melva, 

McCullagh. 

Inez  Marie  Beiderlinden, 

Organ. 

Springfield, 

1162  Mt.  Vernon. 

Everett  Vincent  Dulin, 

Springfield, 

460  S.  Grant. 

Mary  Hall, 

Springfield, 

1221  Summit. 

Katherine  Howell, 

Springfield, 

625  S.  Florence. 

Grant  McDonald, 

Springfield, 

1007  N.  Grant 

Karl  Archias, 

Voice. 

Springfield, 

761  E.  Harrison. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Cook, 

Aurora. 

Rosa  Gail  Dye, 

Everton, 

McCullagh. 

Ruth  Goss, 

Springfield, 

413  W.  Division. 
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NAME. 

HOME  ADDRESS.  CITY  ADDRESS. 

Ezella  Vere  Hayden, 
Gladys  Henry, 

Ash  Grove. 
Cassville, 

McCullagh. 

Elizabeth  Miller, 

Verona, 

McCullagh. 

Margaret  Mumpower, 

Chillicothe, 

McCullagh. 

Lorraine  M.  Plummer, 

Carthage, 

McCullagh. 

Edith  Voelpel, 

Verona, 

McCullagh. 

Helen  Wood, 

Springfield, 

821  E.  Elm. 

Helen  Graham, 

Violin. 

Perry,  Iowa, 

McCullagh. 

Marjorie  Mason, 

Springfield, 

1415  Summit. 

Ida  Price, 

Springfield, 

R.  F.  D. 

Rose  Loreen  Ritchey, 

Neosho, 

McCullagh. 

Ralph  Roseberry, 

Springfield, 

629  Cherry. 

Oran  Rowton, 

Springfield, 

1124  E.  Mill. 

Kate  Steichen, 

Springfield, 

629  Cherry.  ; 

Edward  Stone, 

Springfield, 

1107  Bardell. 

Windsor  Stone, 

Springfield, 

1107  Bardell. 

John  Summers, 

Springfield, 

327  W.  Webster.  * 

Inez  Marie  Beiderlinden, 

Harmony. 

Springfield, 

1162  Mt.  Vernon. 

Carol  McKee  Curtis, 

Republic. 

! 

Rosa  Gail  Dye, 

Everton, 

McCullagh.  | 
1221  Summit. 

Mary  Hall, 

Springfield, 

Mary  Howell, 

Springfield, 

625  S.  Florence, 
n,  McCullagh. 

Lois  Landrum, 

Mount  Verno 

Grant  McDonald, 

Springfield, 

1007  N.  Grant.  1 

Lorraine  M.  Plummer, 

Carthage, 

McCullagh. 

Florence  Estelle  Watson, 

Springfield, 

1336  Benton. 

Students,  1917-18 
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ENROLLMENT. 


College  Summary. 

Graduate  Students,  3 

Seniors,  28 

Juniors,  45 

Sophomores,  70 

Freshmen,  88 

Specials,  20 

Summer  School,  51 


Total,  305 

Names  repeated,  14 


Net  total,  291 

General  Summary. 

College,  291 

Bible  School,  85 

Conservatory  of  Music,  53 


Total,  429 

Names  repeated,  120 


Net  total,  309 
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Courses  
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Final  
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Supplementary  

Expenses — 

Dormitory  

General  

Total  
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48 

.....52 
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23 

26 

88 

.....12 

12 
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Fees  23 
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Courses  86 

Entrance  Credit  39 

General  Information  14 

Advantages  15 

Campus  15 

Historical  Sketch  ....14 

Location  14 

Geology — 

Courses  71 

Fees  23 

Field  Station  18 

Laboratories  20 

Museum  21 

German — 

Courses  72 

Entrance  Credit  39 

Glee  Clubs  95 

Goode  Greek  Prize 29,  74 

Grand  Stand  is 

Greek — • 

Courses  73 

Entrance  Credit  40 

Prize  29,  74 
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Courses  33 
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Fees  24 

Heating  and  Lighting  Plant 18 

Histology  60,  63 

History — 

Courses  75 

Entrance  Credit 40 

History  of  Music — 

Course  33 

Entrance  Credit  42 


Fees  

Home  Economics — 

Courses  

Entrance  Credit 


Fees  23 

Laboratories  21 

Homiletics  92 

Honorable  Mention  50 
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Honors — 

Commencement  50 

Departmental  50 

Honor  Societies 31 

Hooker  Philosophy  Medal 29,  84 

Laboratories  19-21 

Latin — 

Courses  78 

Entrance  Credit  40 

Law — 

Preparation  for  56 

Libraries  18 

Hours  19 

Literary  Societies  31 

Majors  53 

List  of  54 

Electing  53 

Changing  54 

Manual  Training — 

Entrance  Credit  41 

Masters  Degrees  51 

Examination  for  52 

Plan  of  Study  for 51 

Registration  for  52 

Thesis  51 

Mathematics — 

Courses  80 

Entrance  Credit  41 

McCullagh  Cottage  17 

Medicine — 

Preparation  for  56 

Mineralogy — 

Course  72 

Laboratory  20 

Ministry — 

Preparation  for  57 

School  of  Bible 90 

Museums  21-23 

Music — 

Conservatory  93 

College  Credit  for 82,  94 

Courses  82,  95 

Degrees  51,  94 

Entrance  41 

Majors  82 

Organ — 

Courses  97 

Entrance  Credit  41 

Fees  24 

Ornithology  63 


Page.; 

Partially  Accredited  Schools 

34 

Pearsons  Hall  

ie 

Philosophy — 

Courses  

84 

Prize  

.29,  84 

Physics — 

Courses  

Entrance  Credit  

42 

Fees  

Laboratory  

20 

Physical  Geography — 

Entrance  Credit 

42 

Physical  Training  

.32,  49  j 

Physiography  

Physiology — 

Course  

Entrance  Credit 

42 

Piano — 

Courses  

96 

Entrance  Credit  

41 

Fees  

24 

President’s  House  

18 

Prizes  

29, 

Professional  Work — 

i 

Agriculture  

56  s 

Engineering  

56 

Law  

56  J 

Majors  

54  , 

Medicine  

56  - 

Ministry  

Preparation  for  

55  { 

Teaching  

57; 

Psychology — 

l 

( 

Courses  

67  1 

Fees  

23 

Laboratory  

21  * 

Publications  

29 

Bulletin,  College  

29 

Mirror  

29 

Sou’wester  

30 

Registration  

42 

Regular  Students  

« 

Regulations,  General 

32 

Reports  

49 

Retired  Officers  

« | 

Rhodes  Scholarships  

74 

Romance  Languages  

86 

Index. 
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26 
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Equipment  

Faculty  

Senior  Thesis  
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87 
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88 
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Special  Students  36,  44,  45,  46 

Stone  Chapel  

15 

Student  Aid  

26 

Student  Organizations  

30 

Student  Senate  

....30 

Students,  1917-1918  

..101 

Studio  

Summer  School  

....89 
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1915. 

January  5. 
January  26-30. 
January  30. 
February  2. 
;March  1. 

April  2. 

April  6. 

May  25-29. 
Tune  1-5. 

Tune  6. 


une  7. 
une  8. 
une  9. 


une  10. 


eptember  14-15. 
eptember  14. 
eptember  15. 
eptember  16. 
'ctober  11. 
'ctober  — . 
ovember  24. 

ovember  30. 
ecember  17. 

1916. 
nuary  4. 
nuary  25-29. 
nuary  29. 
ibruary  1. 
:bruary  28. 
arch  2. 

;pril  21. 
ml  25. 

;ay  30-June  3. 
ne  4-8. 


CALENDAR 


Exercises  resumed, 

Mid-Year  Examinations. 

Registration,  Second  semester. 

Second  semester  opens, 

Supplementary  examinations, 

Easter  vacation  begins, 

Exercises  resumed, 

Final  examinations  for  seniors. 

Final  examinations. 

Baccalaureate  sermon,  >juuua 

Address  before  the  Christian  Associations, 

Sunday,  7 :30  p.  m. 

Conservatory  concert, 

G.  S.  Edgell  prize  speaking, 

Annual  meeting  of  trustees, 

Annual  meeting  of  alumni, 

Final  chapel, 

Class  Day  exercises, 

Glee  Club  concert, 

Graduation  exercises,  

President’s  reception,  President’s  House, 

Thursday,  4 p.  m. 

Alumni  banquet,  Commons, 

Examinations  for  admission, 

Registration  of  new  students 
Registration  of  old  students, 

First  semester  opens, 

Supplementary  examinations, 

Autumn  holiday, 

Thanksgiving  vacation  begins, 

Wednesday,  4:30  p.  m. 


Tuesday,  8 a.  m. 

Saturday 
Tuesday 
Monday 
Friday,  4:30  p.  m. 
Tuesday,  8 a.  m. 


Sunday,  11  a.  m. 


Monday,  8 p.  m. 
Tuesday,  8 p.  m. 
Wednesday,  9 a.  m. 
Wednesday,  9 a.  m. 
* Wednesday,  9 a.  m. 
Wednesday,  3:30  p.  m. 
Wednesday,  8 p.  m. 
Thursday,  10  a.  m. 


Thursday,  8 p.  m. 
Tuesday,  Wednesday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday,  8 a.  m. 

Monday 

Saturday 


Exercises  resumed, 
Christmas  vacation  begins, 


Tuesday,  8 a.  m. 
Friday,  4:30  p.  m. 


Exercises  resumed, 

Mid-Year  Examinations. 
Registration,  Second  semester, 
Second  semester  opens, 
Supplementary  examinations, 
Day  of  prayer  for  colleges, 
Easter  vacation  begins, 
Exercises  resumed, 

Final  examinations. 
Commencement  week. 


Tuesday,  8 a.  m. 

Saturday 
Tuesday 
Monday 
Thursday 
Friday,  4:30  p.  m. 
Tuesday,  8 a.  m 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


James  G.  McMurtry,  Ph.  D., 

For  Term  Ending  June,  1915. 

M.  C.  Baker, 

Sidney  Bixby, 

H.  M.  Pflager, 

J.  T.  White,  A.  M., 

B.  F.  Yoakum, 


President . 


Springfield. 
St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis. 
Springfield. 
New  York. 


For  Term  Ending  June,  1916. 


Hon.  Champ  Clark, 

C.  H.  Cole, 

Rev.  H.  F.  Holton, 

D.  M.  Noe, 

J.  B.  White, 


Washington,  D.  C, 
Springfield/ 
St.  Louis. 
Springfield.* 
Kansas  City/ 


For  Term  Ending  June,  1917. 


E.  N.  Ferguson, 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Harwood,  A.  B.,  Ll.  D , 
O.  J.  Hill, 

Arthur  Marty, 

E.  D.  Merritt,  A.  B., 


Springfie'd. 
Upland,  Cal.; 
Kansas  City.; 
Kansas  City. 
Springfield; 


For  Term  Ending  June,  1918. 


Lewis  L.  Allen,  Pierce  City. 

Frederic  A.  Hall,  Litt.  D.,  Ll.  D.,  St.  Louis. 

W.  L.  Hardy,  Springfield. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Woodrow,  D.  D.,  St.  Louis. 

J.  T.  Woodruff,  Springfield. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

James  G.  McMurtry,  Ph.  D., 

Milton  C.  Baker, 

G.  W.  Nonemacher, 

Victor  O.  Coltrane, 


President. 
T reasurer. 
Secretary. 
Counsel. 


Committees  of  the  Board. 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 
Executive  Committee. 

J.  T.  Woodruff,  Chairman.  E.  N.  Ferguson. 


M.  C.  Baker 
A.  R.  Baldwin. 
C.  H.  Cole. 


E.  D.  Merritt. 
D.  M.  Koe. 

J.  T.  White. 


M.  C.  Baker. 
C.  H.  Cole. 


Finance  Committee. 

W.  L.  Hardy. 

E.  N.  Ferguson. 

J.  T.  Woodruff. 

Endowment  Committee. 

J.  T.  Woodruff,  Chairman.  O.  J.  Hill. 

M.  C.  Baker.  j b White. 

Sidney  Bixby.  s h Wo0dkow. 

Library  and  Museum  Committee. 

J.  T.  White.  w l Hardy. 

D.  M.  Noe. 


F.  A.  Hall. 


Degrees  Committee. 

Arthur  Marty. 


E.  D.  Merritt. 


Conservatory  of  Music  and  Art  Department  Committee. 

E.  D.  Merritt.  f a Hall. 

H.  F.  Holton. 


Bible  School  Committee. 


W.  L.  Hardy. 


L.  F.  Allen. 


• O.  J.  Hill. 

Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee. 


A.  R.  Baldwin. 


E.  D.  Merritt. 


M.  C.  Baker. 


ADVISORY  BOARD  OF  WOMEN. 

Mrs.  O.  J.  Hill.  Mrs.  A.  P.  Hall. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Mansfield.  Mrs.  W.  K.  Bixby. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  George.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Silcox. 


VIII 


Drury  College. 


RETIRED  OFFICERS 


Drury  College  appreciates  both  the  honor  and  the  bene- 
fits that  come  to  institutions  on  the  accepted  1st  of  The 
Carnegie  Foundation  and  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

Thus  far  in  the  history  of  the  college,  two  of  its  officers  ‘ 
have  retired  on  The  Foundation , after  long  and  fruitful  ser- 

f 

vice. 

t 

i 

\ 

Edward  M.  Shepard,  A.  M.  Sc.  D.,  1403  Benton  Avenue. 

A.  M.,  Williams,  1881;  Sc.  D.,  Waynesburg,  1902;  Member  of 
American  Institute  Mining  Engineers;  Fellow  of  Geological  Society  of, 
America;  Member  of  American  Mining  Congress;  Member  of  National^ 
Geographic  Society;  Member  of  Tenth  International  Congress  of  j 
Geologists,  Mexico,  1905;  Member  of  Board  of  Managers  of  Missouri 
Geological  Survey,  1893- ; Vice-President,  Ibid.,  1901-06;  Secretary! 
Ibid.,  1906- ; United  States  Geological  Survey,  1903-07  ; Professor  of.j 
Natural  History,  Waynesburg  College,  1878;  Professor  of  Biology  and^ 
Geology,  Drury  College,  1878-1907;  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineral-' 
ogy,  Drury  College,  1907-08;  Acting  President  of  Drury  College,  1893- 
94;  Dean  of  College  Faculty,  1903-08.  Retired  on  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, June,  1908. 


William  Capell  Calland,  A M.,  B.  D.,  842  Benton  Avenue. 

A.  B.,  Oberlin,  1877;  A.  M,  Ibid.,  1880;  B.  D.,  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1880;  Pastor,  Rochester,  Michigan,  and  St.  Louis, 
Michigan,  1880-86;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Drury  College,  1886-1908. 
Retired  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  June,  1908. 


Officers  of  Instruction. 
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OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION* 


James  G.  McMurtry,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

President’s  House,  1136  Benton  Avenue. 
President. 


I 

I 

i 


I 


A.  B.,  Wabash  College,  1893  ; A.  M.,  Ibid.,  1895;  Ph.  D.,  Ibid.,  1898; 
Member  of  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and  South, 
1905- ; Member  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  1907;  Professor 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  Carthage  Collegiate  Institute,  1893-94;  Professor  of 
Greek  and  Philosophy  and  Vice-President,  Washington  College,  Tennes- 
see, 1895-97 ; Professor  of  Greek  and  Philosophy,  Henry  Kendall 
College,  1898-1902;  Professor  of  Greek,  Parsons  College,  1902-09;  Mem- 
ber of  the  American  School  of  Archeology,  Athens,  Greece;  travel  and 
study  in  Europe,  Palestine  and  Egypt,  1907;  Professor  of  Greek,  Drury 
College,  1911-14;  Registrar,  Ibid.,  1911-13;  Acting  President,  Ibid., 
August,  1913-June,  1914;  President,  Ibid.,  June,  1914-. 


Joseph  Henry  George,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  1125  Benton  Avenue. 

President  Emeritus  and  Professor  of  Religious  Education  and 
Ethics  on  the  Margaret  Klock  Armour  Foundation. 

A.  B.,  Victoria  University,  Toronto,  1880;  A.  M.,  Ibid.,  1882;  Ph. 
D.,  Boston  University,  1884;  D.  D.,  Drury  College,  1894;  D.  D.  Con- 
gregational College,  Montreal,  1896;  Pastor  John  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  Belleville,  Ontario,  1884-90;  Pastor  Congregational  Church,  St. 
Louis,  and  trustee  Drury  college,  1891-97;  President  Congregational 
College,  Montreal,  Canada,  1897-1901  ; Professor  of  Homiletics,  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  1901-06;  President,  Ibid.,  1903-06;  President, 
Drury  College,  1907-13  ; Professor  of  Religious  Education  and  Ethics, 
i Ibid.,  1907-. 

Arthur  Pinckney  Hall,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1221  Summit  Avenue. 

Dean  of  the  College  and  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature  on  the  Agnes  Harwood  Foundation. 

A.  B.,  Drury  College,  1878;  B.  D.,  Yale  University,  1884;  A.  M. 
Drury  College,  1884;  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  1886;  Student  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  Goettingen  and  Leipzig,  1892-93;  Member  of  American 
Philological  Association,  1886- ; Member  of  Classical  Association  of 


*The  names,  except  those  of  the  President  and  President  Emeritus, 
are  arranged  according  to  seniority  of  appointment. 
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Middle  West  and  South,  1905- ; Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Psychology, 
Springfield  Normal  Summer  School,  1906;  Professor  of  Literature,  Ibid., 
1907-08;  Professor  of  Latin,  Drury  College,  1886-. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Finkel;  A.-  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1227  Clay  Street. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

B.  S.,  Ohio  Northern  University,  1888;  A.  M.,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1904;  Ph.  D.,  Ibid.,  1906;  Member  of  the  American  Mathe- 
matical Society,  1891- ; Member  of  the  London  Mathematical  Society, 
1898- ; Member  of  the  Circolo  Mathematico  di  Palermo,  1905- ; Fellow  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1908- ; Author 
of  Mathematical  Solution  Book,  1893;  Editor  of  The  American  Mathe- 
matical Monthly,  1894- ; Scholar  in  Mathematics,  University  of  Chicago, 
1895-97,  1899-1900;  Special  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1903-04;  Harrison  Fellow  in  Mathematics,  Ibid.,  1905-06; 
Principal  of  Gibson  Academy,  Tennessee,  1889-90;  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  North  Lewisburg,  Ohio,  1890-92;  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 
Kidder  Institute,  Kidder,  Missouri,  1892-95 ; Head  of  Department  of 
Mathematics,  University  of  Colorado  Summer  School,  1913- ; Professor  . 
of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Drury  College,  1895-. 

William  Rullkoetter,  Ph.  D,  1205  Benton  Avenue.  \ 

Historian  of  the  College. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1893 ; Fellow  in  History,  Ibid.,  1895-  ^ 
96;  Ph.  D.,  Ibid.,  1899;  Director  of  the  Drury  Summer  School,  1302-05; 
Professor  of  History,  Springfield  Normal  Summer  School,  1906-08;  Pro- 
fessor of  History  and  German,  Drury  College,  1896-1913;  Historian, 
1913-. 

Harrison  Hale,  Sc.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1344  Washington  Aven/.e.  I 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

A.  B.,  Emory  College,  1899;  Sc.  M.,  University  of  Chicago,  1902;  j 
Pn.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1908;  Member  of  the  American  ( 
Chemical  Society,  1908- ; Assistant  Principal  of  the  Public  Schools,  j 
Edgewood,  Georgia,  1899-1901  ; Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chi-  ‘4 
cago,  1900-02;  Plarrison  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  University  of  Pennsylva-  \ 
nia  (on  leave  of  absence),  1906-08;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Drury  Col- 
lege, 1902-03;  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Ibid.,  1903-05;  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  Ibid.,  1905-. 

Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  1330  Washington  Avc. 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Physiology. 

A.  B.,  Franklin  College,  1906;  A.  M.,  Indiana  University,  1912; 
Indiana  University,  1906-07 ; University  of  Chicago,  three  quarters,  1906- 
07;  Member  of  the  American  Microscopical  Society;  Assistant  in  Zoology, 
Franklin  College,  1906;  Assistant  in  Embryology  and  Histology,  Indiana 
University,  1906-7 ; Assistant  in  Embryology,  University  of  Chicago, 
Summer  Quarter,  1907;  Fellow  in  Zoology,  Indiana  University,  1911-12, 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Physiology,  Drury  College,  1907-. 


Officers  of  Instruction. 
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William  Jefferson  Lhamon,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  1331  Benton  Ave. 

Dean  of  the  Bible  School  and  Professor  of  English  Bible. 

A.  B.,  Butler  University,  1879;  A.  ,M.,  Ibid.,  1880;  Pastor,  Lima, 
Ohio,  1880-84;  Kenton,  Ohio,  1884-88;  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  1888-95; 
Toronto,  Canada,  1895-98;  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  1898-1902;  Dean, 
Bible  College,  University  of  Missouri,  1902-09;  Evangelist,  1909-11; 
Bondurant  Lecturer,  University  of  Illinois,  1912;  Dean  of  Bible  School 
and  Professor  of  English  Bible,  Drury  College,  191 1-. 

a 

Lewis  Francis  Thomas.  B.  S.,  Fairbanks  Hall. 

Associate  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

B.  S.,  Denison  University,  1910;  Assistant  in  Geology,  Denison  Uni- 

Iversity,  1908-10;  Ohio  State  University,  Summer  1909;  Member  Ohio 
Academy  of  Science,  1907-10;  Graduate  Student  and  Assistant  in  Geology, 
University  of  Chicago,  1911-12;  Field  Assistant  in  Geology  of  Mesa 
Verde  Region,  Colorado,  Summer  1912;  Field  Collector,  Missouri  Geo- 
logical Survey;  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Drury 
College,  1912-13;  Associate  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  1913-. 

Emma  Mae  Gibson,  A.  B.,  1189  Clay  Street. 

Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

A.  B.,  Drury  College,  1912;  Student  University  of  Chicago,  Summer 
Quarter,  1912;  Assistant  in  Mathematics,  Drury  College,  1912-. 

Dan  M.  Nee,  Ll.  B.,  232  East  Pacific  Street. 

Director  of  Athletics. 

LL.  B.,  University  of  Missouri,  1911;  Instructor  in  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education,  University  of  Missouri,  1909-12;  Advisory  Coach, 
Westminster  College,  1911;  Director  of  Athletics,  Drury  College,  1912-. 

Lewis  Elbern  Meador,  Ph.  B.,  A.  M.,  Fairbanks  Hall. 

Professor  of  History. 

Pd.  B.,  Warrensburg  State  Normal,  1906;  Ph.  B.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1910;  Student  in  the  Training  School  for  Public  Service  with 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  New  York  City,  1912;  A.  M.  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York,  1913;  Professor  of  History,  Drury  College, 

! 1,91 3-. 

Henry  Herbert  Armstrong,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1236  Summit  Ave. 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  on  the  Con- 
stans  L.  Goodell  Memorial  Loundation  and  Registrar. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1901;  A.  M.,  Ibid.,  1902;  Ph.  D., 
Ibid.,  1905 ; Fellow  in  Classical  Archeology,  American  School  of  Class- 
ical Studies  in  Rome,  1902-03 ; Carnegie  Research  Associate,  Ibid.,  1909- 
10;  Fellow  in  Classics,  University  of  Michigan,  1903-05  ; Assistant  in 
Latin,  Ibid.,  1903-04;  Member  of  American  Philological  Association, 
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1906- ; Member  of  Classical  Association  of  Middle  West  and  South,  1908- ; 
Professor  of  Greek,  Juniata  College,  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania,  1905-06; 
Professor  of  Greek,  Whitworth  College,  Tacoma,  Washington,  1906-08 ; 
Professor  of  Latin,  Yankton  College,  Yankton,  South  Dakota,  1908-09; 
Instructor  in  Classics,  Princeton  University,  1910-11;  Instructor  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  Oberlin  College,  1911-13;  Acting  Professor  of  Greek, 
Drury  College,  1913-4;  Professor  of  Greek,  Ibid.,  1914;  Registrar,  Ibid., 
191 3-. 

M.  Vera  Criswell,  B.  L.,  A.  M.,  McCullagh  Cottage. 

Supervisor  of  the  Training  School. 

B.  L.,  Drury  College,  1904;  A.  M.,  University  of  Missouri,  1912; 
Teacher  of  Latin,  Southern  Collegiate  Institute,  Albion,  Illinois,  1904-07  ; 
Principal,  High  School,  Mount  Vernon,  Missouri,  1907-11  ; Graduate 
Student,  University  of  Missouri,  1911-12;  Instructor  of  Sub-Freshmen, 
Drury  College,  1913-14;  Supervisor  of  the  Training  School,  Ibid.,  1914-. 

Bruce  J.  Brown,  Pd.  B.,  Pd.  M.,  Fairbanks  Hall. 

Instructor  in  the  Training  School. 

Instructor  of  Sub-Freshmen,  Drury  College,  1913-4;  Instructor  in 
the  Training  School,  Ibid.,  1914-. 

Walter  Benjamin  Hare,  Government  Building. 

Professor  of  Meteorology. 

Emory  College,  1900;  University  of  the  South,  1901-02;  Special 
Training  in  Physics  of  the  Atmosphere,  Ohio  State  University,  1904; 
Assistant  in  Department  of  Meteorology,  University  of  Missouri,  1907-08; 
Instructor  in  Meteorology,  Cornell  University,  191D-11  ; Professor  of 
Meteorology,  St.  Lawrence  University,  1913-14;  Professor  of  .Meteorology, 
Drury  College,  1914-. 

Rudolf  Wertime,  728  Benton  Avenue. 

Dean  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Professor  of  Piano, 
Organ  and  Theory. 

Student  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Berlin,  with  Raif  (Piano), 
Bargiel,  von  Flerzogenberg  and  Wolff  (Theory  and  Counterpoint),  1894- 
98;  Graduate,  Ibid.,  1898;  Professor  of  Piano,  Fort  Plain  Preparatory 
School,  1898-1900;  Post-Graduate  work,  Berlin,  with  Ansorge  (Piano) 
and  Pyllemann,  Court  Musician  (Organ),  1900-01  ; Professor  of  Piano, 
Boston,  1901-03;  Head  of  Piano  Department,  Conservatory  of  Music, 
University  of  West  Virginia,  1903-13;  Private  Study  Piano  and  Organ, 
1913-14;  Dean  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Professor  of  Piano, 
Organ  and  Theory,  1914-. 

John  Clark  Jordan,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  610  East  Lynn  Street. 

Professor  of  English  on  the  Couper  Foundation. 

A.  B.,  Knox  College,  1908;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University,  1911;  Ph. 
D.,  Ibid.,  1915;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  University,  1909-12;  As- 
sistant in  English,  University  of  Illinois,  1907-09;  Instructor  in  English, 
Ibid.,  1912-14;  Professor  of  English,  Drury  College,  ,1914-. 


Officers  of  Instruction. 
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Augustus  William  Trettien,  Ph.  D.,  Fairbanks  Hall. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 

Graduate,  Wisconsin  State  Normal,  1894;  B.  L.,  University  of  Wis- 
consin 1898;  Ph.  D.,  Clark  University,  1904;  Graduate  Student,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  1898-99;  Scholar  in  Education  and  Psychology,  Clark 
Lmversity,  1899-00;  Fellow  in  Psychology,  Ibid.,  1903-04;  Supervising 
Principal  of  Schools,  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  1894-97;  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, Wisconsin  State  Normal,  1900-07;  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Education,  University  of  South  Dakota,  1907-11;  Associate  Professor  of 
Education,  University  of  Kansas,  1911-14;  Lecturer  in  Education  and 
Psychology  and  Education,  Summer  Sessions,  University  of  Iowa,  1908 
University  of  Missouri,  1910,  Kansas  State  Normal,  1911,  University  of 
Washington,  1913-14;  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education,  Drury 
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Kathryn  Newell  Adams,  A.  B,  A.  M,  McCullagh  Cottage. 

Dean  of  Women  on  the  Missouri  Congregational  Women’s 
Home  Missionary  Union  Foundation  and  Assistant 
Professor  of  English. 

A.  B„  Oberlin  College,  1898;  A.  M„  Radcliffe  College,  1899;  Student 
at  Columbia  University  1902-03;  Student  at  Oxford  University,  England 
and  travel  abroad,  1908-09;  Professor  of  English,  Fargo  College,  Fargo 
North  Dakota,  1899-1902;  Dean  of  Women  and  Professor  of  English, 
Huron  College,  Huron,  South  Dakota,  1903-08;  Dean  of  Women  and 
Professor  of  English,  Beloit  College,  1909-13;  Dean  of  Women  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Drury  College,  1914-. 


Edwin  Carroll  Beach,  B.  Mus.,*  Fairbanks  Hall. 

Professor  of  Violin  and  Director  of  College  Orchestra. 

B.  Mus.,  University  of  Nebraska,  School  of  Music,  1908;  Post- 
Graduate  Work,  Berlin,  with  Hugo  Heermann  and  Maxmilian  ’ Ronis, 
1910-12;  Professor  of  Violin,  Oklahoma  A.  & M.  College,  1908-10;  Pro- 
fessor of  Violin,  Director  of  College  Orchestra  and  Band,  Nebraska 
Wesleyan  University,  Conservatory  of  Music,  1912-14;  Professor  of 
Violin  and  Director  of  College  Orchestra,  Drury  College,  1914. 


Mabel  A.  Dominick,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D„  McCullagh  Cottage. 

Professor  of  German. 

A.  B.,  Cornell  University,  1909;  A.  M.,  Ibid.,  1912;  Ph.  D.,  Ibid., 
1914;  State  Scholar,  Cornell  University,  1906-10;  Schiff  Fellow’  Ibid!, 
1912-13;  University  Fellow,  Ibid.,  1913-14;  Teacher  in  New  York  State 
High  School,  1909-11;  Professor  of  German,  Drury  College,  1914-. 


*Died  December  8,  1914. 
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Emil  Frederic  Hacker,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  1405  Washington  Avenue. 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1907;  A.  M.  Ibid.,  1908;  University 
Graduate  Scholar,  Ibid.,  1907-08;  University  Fellow  in  Romance  Lan- 
guages, Ibid.,  1908-09;  Master  of  Modern  Languages,  National  Ca- 
thedra/ School  for  Boys,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1909-11;  Student,  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  1911-12;  Instructor  in  French,  University  of  Michigan, 
1912-13;  Acting  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Washington  College 
(Maryland),  1913-14;  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Drury  College, 
1914-. 

Allen  Bennett  Lambdin,  Fairbanks  Hall. 

Professor  of  Voicte. 

Student,  University  of  West  Virginia,  1908-11;  Vocal  study,  Boston, 
with  Whitney,  Martinelli,  Goretz,  1912-14;  Vocal  study,  Chicago,  with 
Whiting,  summer,  1912;  Special  summer  work,  Peabody  Conservatory, 
Baltimore,  1914;  Leading  Soloist,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Boston, 
1912-14;  Concert  Tours,  South,  1912-13,  Eastern,-  1914;  Professor  of 
Voice,  Drury  College,  1914-. 

Nell  E.  Ross,  630  South  Street,  j 

Assistant  Professor  of  Piano.  t 

Student  of  Miss  Atwood,  completing  the  course  1909;  Student  in  < 
Frank  Damrosch’s  School  of  Music,  New  York,  1909-10;  Teacher  of 
Piano,  1910-14;  Assistant  Professor  of  Piano,  Drury  College,  1914-.  j 

Lucile  C.  Brown,  Bach.  Painting,  A.  M.,*  McCullagh  Cottage.  • 
Director  of  Art  Department. 

Bachelor  of  Painting,  University  of  Kansas,  1913;  A.  M.  in  Art, 
Ibid.  1914;  Director  of  Art  Department,  Drury  College,  1914. 

Maeilynz  Merrick  Lewis,  B.  O , M.  O.,  McCullagh  Cottage. 
Instructor  in  Expression  and  Physical  Training  for  Women,  j 
B.  O.,  Columbia  College  of  Expression,  1911;  M.  O.  Ibid.,  1912;  ? 
Graduate  Student,  Ibid.,  1911-12;  Student  in  Expression  at  Mrs.  Pauline  j 
Dunstan  Belden’s  School,  Spokane,  Washington,  1912-13;  Student  in  Ex-  ; 
pression  with  Miss  Harriet  Kimball;  Teacher  of  Expression  and  Phylj 
sical  Training,  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin,  1913- 
14-  Reading  experience  in  Chicago,  Spokane  and  other  cities;  Instructor 
in  Expression  and  Physical  Training  for  Women,  Drury  College,  1914-. 

Dorothy  Lois  Van  Dyke,  A.  B.,  437  South  Mam  Street. 

Teaching  Fellow  in  Biology. 

A.  B.,  Drury  College,  1914;  Teaching  Fellow  in  Biology,  Ibid., 
1914-. 

Bertie  Lake  Borden,  A.  B.,  McCullagh  Cottage. 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

A.  B.,  Drury  College,  1914;  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Ibid.,  1914-. 


Resigned  December  18,  1914. 


Officers  of  Instruction. 
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Gymnasium  Instructor  for  Men. 

Johannes  Ernst  Brill,  1C01  North  Jefferson  Street. 

Professor  of  Violin  and  Director  of  College  Orchestra. 

Vin|StUHnt  at  Chi“g°  Musical  College’  1894-98;  Teacher’s  Certificate  in 
Violin,  Harmony,  History  and  Science  of  Music,  Ibid.,  1897;  Student  at 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music,  Stuttgart,  Germany,  1898-1900;  Study  of 
to  v V , i'l  ’ Professor  of  Violin  at  the  Royal  Conserva- 

906  07  St  d’  I 8!11”’  190°'04:  StUd>'  °f  Vi0Hu  With  EmiIe  Sauret, 
1906^07  Study  Of  tnterpmat.on  and  Theory  with  Mathis  Lussy,  1906- 

07,  Teacher  of  Violin,  Municipal  Conservatory,  Hanover,  Germany,  1908- 
13,  Director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  Eisenach,  Germany,  1913-14  - 
Concerned  as  Soloist  in  Berlin,  Frankfort  am  Main,  Hanover,  Geneva! 
Montreux,  Gotha,  Eisenach,  etc.,;  Professor  of  Violin  and  Director  of 
College  Orchestra,  Drury  College,  191 5-. 

Annie  Laurie  Beach,  745^  Monroe  Strect 

Instructor  in  Piano . 

Graduate  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  School  of  Music,  under  Mr. 
Eames,  now  head  of  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Music,  Chicago,  1910  - 
post-graduate  work  in  Organ,  Berlin,  Germany,  1911-12;  Private  Teaching 
of  Music,  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  Organist  and  Choir  Director,  First  Baptist 
Church,  Springfield,  1915- ; Instructor  in  Piano,  Drury  College,  1915-. 


Student  Assistants. 

Ralph  June  Brooks,  517  East  Calhoun  Street. 

Assistant  in  Biology. 

William  Elmo  Hartley,  1317  B n o i Avenu- 

William  Lionel  McClure,  724  North  Jefferson  Street. 
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Homer  Case,  Fairbanks  Hall. 

Assistant  in  Psychology. 
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Director,  Department  of  Art,  Lucile  C.  Brown. 
Curator,  Biological  Museum,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon. 
Curator,  Geological  Museum,  Lewis  F.  Thomas. 
Registrar,  Henry  H.  Armstrong. 

Secretary,  Lewis  F.  Thomas. 

Financial  Secretary  of  Athletics,  Harrison  Hale. 

Acting  Librarian,  Ruth  McCaughtry.  • 

Assistant  Librarian,  Frederick  William  Chambers. 

In  Charge,  Fairbanks  Hall,  Professor  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Trettien 
In  Charge,  McCullagh  Cottage,  Miss  Zella  M.  Noe. 

Class  Officers. 

Senior  Class  Officer,  Lewis  E.  Meador. 

Junior  Class  Officer,  Augustus  W.  Trettien. 
Sophomore  Class  Officer,  Benjamin  F.  Finkel. 
Freshman  Class  Officer,  Harrison  Hale. 

Class  Officer  for  Special  Students,  Henry  H.  Armstrong,  j 

Committees. 

Executive  Committee,*  (Discipline  and  Rules)  Deans  FIall 
and  Adams  and  the  Class  Officers. 
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College  Entrance,  Professors  Armstrong,  Jordan,  Meador.  = 

Secondary  Schools,  Professors  Hale,  Hall,  George. 

Advanced  Standing  and  Degrees,  Professors  Finkel,  Spurgeok 

Armstrong. 

Athletics,  Professors  Hale,  Thomas,  George,  Lambdin.  j 

Publications  and  Schedules,  Professors  Armstrong,  Spurgeof 

Hacker.  1 

Student  Aid,  Professors  Hall,  Trettien,  Adams. 

Social,  Professors  Adams,  Hall,  Lhamon,  Wertime,  Hale. 

Religious,  Professors  Hall,  Adams,  Lambdin,  George, 

Dominick. 

Library,  Professors  Finkel,  Jordan,  Trettien,  Hacker. 
Appointments,  Professors  Trettien,  Meador,  Hall. 
Courses  and  Curriculum,  Professors  Hall,  Finkel,  Jordan. 

*The  President  of  the  College  is  ex-officio  a member  of  all  commil 
tees.  The  first  named  is  chairman  in  each  committee. 
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PART  I. 

I 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 


ist°ncal  Sketch.  Drury  College  was  first  organized  on 
March  26,  1873,  under  the  title  of  Springfield  College.  It  was 
reorganized  under  its  present  title  on  July  29,  1873,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  offer  of  a substantial  gift  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Drury, 
of  Olivet,  Michigan.  In  the  terms  of  his  gift  Mr.  Drury  stip- 
ulated that  the  name,  Drury  College,  should  be  given  to  the 
institution  in  memory  of  his  only  son,  Albert  Fletcher  Drury, 
who  died  in  1863.  The  college  was  incorporated  under  the 
General  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Missouri  on  August  5,  1873, 
and  the  first  term  of  study  opened  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
September  of  the  same  year. 

The  college  was  founded  and  has  been  largely  maintained 
y Congregationalists,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a Christian 
education,  and  the  moulding  of  broad  Christian  character  is 
one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  institution.  While  it  rejoices  in 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  churches,  it  is  absolutely  non- 
sectarian, and  it  has  no  ecclesiastical  connection  with  any 
religious  body,  for  the  control  is  vested  in  a self-perpetuating 
Board  of  Trustees,  chosen  without  any  denominational  test. 

Like  five-sevenths  of  the  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  co-educational.  The  aim  from  the  beginning  has  been 
to  give  the  youth  of  the  great  Southwest  advantages  fully 
equal  to  those  obtained  in  similar  institutions  elsewhere. 

Location.  The  site  of  Drury  College  is  at  Springfield, 
Missouri,  a city  of  35,000  inhabitants,  on  the  crest  of  the 
Ozark  Plateau.  This  is  the  highest  part  of  the  State.  Spring- 
field  is  nearly  1,400  feet  above  the  sea,  or  1,000  feet  higher 
than  St.  Louis,  and  over  600  feet  higher  than  Kansas  City. 

No  more  healthful  location  can  be  found  between  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Springfield  is 
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situated  on  about  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  but  a much  greater  elevation  modifies  the  summers, 
while  the  southern  latitude  makes  the  winters  mild.  Drain- 
age is  excellent. 

The  city  is  accessible  from  every  direction  by  the  six 
lines  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  and  from 
the  south  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  college  campus  of  nearly  forty  acres  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  southwest.  It  is  situated  at  about  the  geograph- 
ical center  of  the  city,  four  blocks  northeast  of  the  city  post- 
office,  and  about  one  mile  from  the  public  square,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  street  cars. 

Native  oaks,  planted  elms,  maples  and  evergreens  furnish 
shade  for  all  the  grounds  except  those  portions  reserved  for 
athletic  sports  and  other  recreations. 

Advantages.  With  the  splendid  advantages  offered  to 
young  men  and  young  women  under  the  training  of  teachers 
eminent  in  their  profession;  with  the  advantages  of  a fine  ; 
climate;  with  the  enthusiasm  created  by  contact  with  a large 
number  of  intelligent  and  earnest  Christian  students;  with  a ( 
large  library;  with  finely  equipped  laboratories;  with  a valu-  : 
able  museum;  and  with  a beautiful  campus,  it  is  believed  that 
Drury  College  offers  her  students  exceptional  opportunities. 
The  attention  of  prospective  students  of  theology,  medicine, 
engineering  and  agriculture  should  be  directed  to  the  unusual 
advantages  which  the  college  offers.  Such  students  can  save  j 
from  one  to  two  years’  work  in  the  professional  schools  by  j 
electing  certain  of  the  regular  college  courses.  The*  college  jj 
also  offers  special  advantages  to  those  who  intend  to  take  up 
the  profession  of  teaching. 

Equipment.  The  college  is  equipped  with  twelve  build- 
ings, eleven  of  which  are  on  the  campus.  Of  the  lattei,  all, 
except  the  president’s  house,  are  heated  by  the  central  heat- 
ing plant.  The  first  building  to  be  erected  was  a plain  two- 
story  structure,  which  long  served  all  the  purposes  of  the 
college.  This  was  torn  down  in  1910  to  make  way  for  Burn- 
ham  Hall. 

Stone  Chapel.  (Erected  in  1881.  Cost  $40,000.)  The 
chapel,  which  is  built  of  beautiful  native  limestone,  was 
mainly  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone,  of  Malden,  Massa- 
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chusetts.  It  is  equipped  with  a $7,000  organ.  The  auditorium 
has  a seating  capacity  of  1,000.  Chapel  services  are  held 
here  and  it  is  used  for  lectures,  concerts  and  all  the  anniver- 
sary exercises  of  the  college.  The  lower  floor  of  the  build- 
ing is  occupied  by  the  college  library  and  the  studios  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Conservatory  and  the  professor  of  violin. 

Burnham  Hall.  (Erected  in  1909.  Cost  $41,000.)  Burn- 
ham Hall  is  the  largest  of  the  college  buildings.  It  is  a three- 
story  building,  constructed  of  vitrified  brick,  laid  in  black 
mortar.  The  foundation  is  of  Russian  masonry.  The  trim- 
mings  are  of  stone  and  terra-cotta. 

The  building  contains  the  administrative  offices,  eighteen 
lecture  rooms,  three  laboratories  and  one  small  auditorium, 
besides  rooms  for  departmental  libraries,  offices  of  profes- 
sors,  rest  and  locker  rooms. 

The  first  floor  affords  quarters  for  the  departments  of 
Bible,  economics,  English,  Greek,  history,  Latin  and  the  soc- 
ial sciences.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  departments  of 
expression,  French,  German,  philosophy  and  Spanish,  rest 
rooms  for  men  and  women  and  the  college  book  store.  The 
third  floor  is  used  by  the  college  departments  of  psychology 
and  education;  it  contains  a lecture  room,  the  psychological 
laboratory,  offices  and  rooms  for  the  training  school.  The 
hall  is  well  ventilated  and  is  equipped  for  electric  lighting 

Pearsons  Hall.  (Erected  in  1901.  Cost  about  $60,000.) 
Pearsons  Hall  is  a fine  structure  in  the  later  English  style, 
splendidly  planned  and  thoroly  equipped.  It  affords  quar- 
ters for  the  scientific  departments  and  mathematics. 

The  two  large  rooms  in  the  basement  at  the  south  end 
contain  a gas  engine  and  dynamo,  while  a lathe  and  other 
heavy  electrical  and  mechanical  apparatus  are  to  be  added. 
Electric  power  can  be  generated  in  the  building,  and  the  cir- 
cuits are  also  arranged  for  use  of  both  city  arc  and  incan- 
descent lines  and  the  college  circuit  from  the  generators  at 
the  power  house.  Other  rooms  are  arranged  for  a constant 
temperature  room  for  physical  work,  for  several  forms  of 
electric  batteries,  for  assaying  and  for  the  cages  of  animals 
or  zoological  study.  A vault  under  the  eastern  stairway  is 
absolutely  fireproof  and  contains  acids  and  explosive  chemi- 
cals. Men’s  cloak  and  toilet  rooms  are  on  this  floor. 
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On  the  first  floor  are  three  large  lecture  rooms,  occupied 
by  the  departments  of  biology,  geology,  mathematics  and 
chemistry,  a drafting  room,  a physical  laboratory  for  ad- 
vanced work,  three  offices,  women  s cloak  room,  lavatory  and 
toilet. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  departments  of  biology 
and  geology.  The  department  of  biology  occupies  a mu- 
seum, histological  laboratory,  research  room  and  depart- 
mental library,  private  office  and  two  large  well  lighted  and 
equipped  laboratories.  Geology  has  a museum,  a mineral- 
ogical  laboratory,  a map  room  and  an  office  and  professor  s 


private  laboratory. 

The  third  floor  is  occupied  by  chemistry  and  physics. 
There  are  a lecture  room  and  large  and  well  appointed  labor- 
atories. In  addition  to  these  there  are  libraries  for  both 
physics  and  chemistry,  private  laboratories  for  instructors,  a 
chemical  apparatus  room,  balance  room  and  laboratory  for 

advanced  work.  -j 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  unusually  well  lighted. , 
Forty  independent  ventilating  flues,  besides  the  conduits  pro- 
vided for  hot  air,  keep  the  atmosphere  fresh  and  wholesome. 


Fairbanks  Hall.*  (Erected  in  1876.  Cost  $25,000.)  The; 
gift  of  Mr.  Charles  Fairbanks,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  England, 
as  a memorial  to  his  son,  Walter,  is  a dormitory  for  men.  It 
is  a four-story  brick  structure,  with  a basement,  and  is  equip- 
ped with  steam  heat,  gas,  electric  lights  and  bathrooms.  The 
hallway,  two  large  parlors,  the  suite  of  the  professor  in 
charge  and  a suite  of  fraternity  rooms  occupy  most  of  the; 

first  floor.  On  the  floors  above  are  accommodations  for', 

f 

about  sixty  men. 


McCullagh  Cottage.*  (Erected  in  1894.  Cost  $25,000.) 
McCullagh  Cottage  is  a dormitory  for  women,  and  all  women 
students  coming  from  out  of  town  must  reside  here  unless 
granted  special  permission  to  live  elsewhere.  The  cottage  is 
a three-story  brick  structure,  with  large  parlors  and  recep- 
tion room  and  rooms  either  single  or  en  suite  to  accommo- 
date sixty-three  students.  The  building  is  equipped  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  steam  heat,  gas,  electric  lights— in  short,  all 


* Students  desiring  to  room  in  the  college  dormitories  will  find  details 
regarding  expenses,  furnishings  and  rules  on  pages  13-15. 
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the  comforts  of  a well  appointed  home.  The  Dean  of  Women, 
the  Matron  and  some  instructors  live  at  the  cottage. 

In  1898  an  addition  was  erected  to  provide  special  rooms 
for  instruction  and  practice  on  the  piano. 

The  Commons.  (Erected  1911.  Cost  $9,000.)  The  last 
addition  to  the  college  buildings  is  the  dining  hall,  located 
just  south  of  McCullagh  Cottage  and  connected  with  it  by  a 
covered  passageway.  The  building  is  fireproof,  the  walls  be- 
ing of  vitrified  brick,  laid  in  black  mortar,  the  floor  and  roof 
of  concrete.  The  interior  is  the  natural  brick  finish.  It  is 
equipped  with  electric  lights  and  steam  heat.  The  present 

building  is  one  story,  but  so  planned  that  additional  stories 
can  be  added. 

This  is  the  only  building  on  the  campus  where  meals  are 
served.  Here  all  the  students  of  McCullagh  Cottage,  Fair- 
banks Hall,  members  of  the  fraternities  and  students  room- 
ing near  the  campus,  board. 

The  Commons  has  a seating  capacity  of  two  hundred 
with  plenty  of  room  for  moving  around  and  can  be  so  seated 
as  to  provide  room  for  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Gymnasium.  (Erected  in  1909.  Cost  $25,000.)  The 
gymnasium  was  built  by  the  citizens  of  Springfield  and  the 
alumni  of  Drury.  It  is  English  Gothic  in  design.  The  foun- 
dation  is  of  Russian  masonry. 

The  building  is  so  arranged  that  there  are  three  separate 
sections  on  the  first  floor.  The  men’s  gymnasium  consists  of 
director  s office,  physical  examination  room,  reception  room, 
dressing  rooms,  toilet  and  bathroom  with  tub  and  shower 
baths  and  three  hundred  lockers;  the  young  women’s  gym- 
nasium consists  of  director’s  office,  reception  room,  dressing- 
room,  toilet  and  bathroom  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  lock- 
ers; the  office  occupies  the  center  of  the  lower  floor. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  large  gymnasium  room  with 
the  running  track  above.  The  walls  of  the  gymnasium  room 
are  seventeen  feet  high,  with  an  open  trussed  roof  above. 

1 he  main  floor  is  free  for  gymnasium  work.  The  running 
track,  reached  by  spiral  stairways,  is  suspended  from  the 
trusses  and  bracketed  on  the  walls.  It  is  eight  feet  wide  and 
has  a cork  floor.  On  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  gym- 
nasium are  dressing  rooms  and  baths. 
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Athletic  Field  and  Grand  Stand.  (Graded  and  erected 
in  1910.  Cost  $2,800.)  For  a number  of  years  Drury  has  had 
a fenced  athletic  field,  380x450  feet.  During  the  summer  of 
1910  the  athletic  field  was  graded  and  leveled.  This  made  it 
possible  to  build  an  almost  level  running  track  one-quarter 
of  a mile  long  and  to  lay  out  excellent  football  and  baseball 
fields. 

A covered  grandstand  was  built  on  the  west  side  of  the 
field,  along  the  edge  of  the  running  track  and  upon  the  em- 
bankment. The  grandstand  is  160  feet  long  and  has  a seat- 
ing capacity  of  1,000  people.  The  structure  is  of  wood,  rest- 
ing upon  a concrete  base.  In  the  front  are  a number  of  boxes 
each  seating  eight  people;  back  of  the  boxes  is  a wide  aisle 
and  then  eight  rows  of  seats.  The  seats  have  comfortable 
backs  and.  are  so  arranged  that  every  seat  can  be  reserved. 
Over  the  entrance,  which  is  in  the  center,  is*a  bandstand. 

Central  Heating  and  Lighting  Plant.  (Erected  in  1909. 
Cost  $20,000.)  The  central  heating  plant  heats  all  the  build-  ' 
ings  on  the  campus  except  the  president’s  house.  The  power 
house  contains  two  boilers,  an  eighty  horsepower  engine,  a 
thirty-five  kilowatt  generator,  vacuum  pump  and  a feed  water  i 
heater  and  pump.  The  plant  has  double  the  capacity  now 
required. 

President’s  House.  (Erected  in  1885.)  The  President’s 
House  is  a modern  brick  residence,  situated  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  campus.  i 

Studio.  The  studio  of  the  vocal  department  of  the  con-  j 
servatory  and  the  studio  of  the  art  department  are  in  this  j 
building,  which  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  chapel. 

Woodland  Cottage.  (Erected  in  1903.)  Woodland  Cot- 
tage is  at  present  used  as  the  chapter  house  of  the  local  chap- 
ter of  the  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity. 

Bradley  Geological  Field  Station.  This  was  presented 
to  the  geological  department  of  the  college  by  Mr.  Z.  T. 
Bradley  of  Springfield.  There  is  an  acre  of  ground  situated 
on  the  bluff  at  Graydon  Springs,  with  two  cottages.  This  is 
used  as  a field  station  for  the  pursuit  of  scientific  research. 
This  is  a valuable  addition  to  the  facilities  of  the  department 
of  geology,  enabling  it  to  fall  into  line  with  the  older  schools 
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in  offering  special  advantages  for  the  study  of  certain  sub- 
jects that  require  investigation  that  cannot  be  carried  on  in 
the  class  room.  The  exhibition  of  geological  horizons  at  and 
near  Graydon  Springs  is  such  as  to  make  the  region  the  fin- 
est in  the  state,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  interior, 
for  the  study  of  the  subject,  while  the  flora  and  fauna  are  so 
varied  as  to  offer  special  advantages  to  those  interested  in 
biological  research. 

The  Libraries  of  the  college  contain  over  thirty  thou- 
sand bound  volumes  and  many  pamphlets.  They  include  the 
general  library  in  Stone  Chapel  and  the  biological,  chemical 
and  geological  libraries  in  Pearsons  Hall. 

The  Goodell  Alcove  in  Stone  Chapel  contains  the  library 
of  the  late  Dr.  L.  C.  Goodell,  of  St.  Louis,  and  contains  books 
specially  valuable  for  Bible  study  and  works  relating  to  mod- 
ern Christian  organizations. 

Drawing  of  Books.  The  books  may  be  drawn  from  the 
general  library  by  all  officers  and  students  of  the  college,  the 
ministers  and  public  school  teachers  of  the  city,  and  by  others 
on  the  payment  of  an  annual  fee.  It  is  free  to  all  for  con- 
sultation. 

Special  Funds.  Friends  of  the  college  have  started  a 
library  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  spent  annually  in  the 
purchase  of  new  books,  by  donating  $2,600  as  follows:  By 

the  will  of  A.  S.  Barnes,  of  New  York,  the  college  received 
$900,  and  Mrs.  Maria  G.  Moen,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
gave  $1,000  for  the  same  purpose.  Also  in  connection  with 
the  raising  of  the  endowment  of  1893-94  a fund  of  $700  was 
contributed  by  Judge  R.  L.  Goode,  76,  and  by  the  Hon.  C. 
E.  O Day,  ’84 — the  income  of  which  is  used  to  purchase  books 
for  the  departments  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Library  Hours.  During  the  college  year  the  general 
library  is  open  from  9 a.  m.  until  5 p.  m.,  except  on  Satur- 
day, when  it  closes  at  12:45  p.  m.,  and  on  Monday,  when  the 
hour  of  closing  is  4 p.  m.  During  the  summer  vacation  the 
general  library  is  open  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  after- 
noons. 

The  Biological  Laboratories  are  equipped  with  the  fol- 
lowing apparatus:  Twenty-seven  Bausch  and  Lomb,  Spen- 

cer and  Leitz  compound  microscopes,  camerae  lucidae,  stu- 
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dent’s  and  Minot’s  automatic  rotary  and  Spencer’s  new 
microtomes,  Naples  and  Lillie’s  water  baths,  stains  and  other 
reagents,  microscopical  slides,  aquaria,  incubators,  kymo- 
graph, manometers,  tambours,  clinostats,  induction  coils, 
autoclave,  Arnold’s  steam  sterilizer,  hot  air  sterilizers,  two 
Freas  electric  incubators,  culture  and  fermentation  tubes  and 
other  apparatus  for  bacteriological  work,  Thompson’s  pro- 
jection lantern,  Edinger’s  projection  and  drawing  apparatus, 
and  Bausch  and  Lomb’s  drawing  apparatus. 

Whitcomb  Chemical  Laboratories.  The  laboratory  work 
of  the  chemical  department  is  done  on  the  third  floor  in 
Pearsons  Hall.  An  additional  room  for  assaying  is  reserved 
in  the  basement. 

The  lecture  room  has  graded  seats  and  a long  experi- 
ment table  conveniently  equipped  with  gas  and  sinks  for 
water.  This  room  and  the  large  laboratories  will  accommo- 
date about  one  hundred  students.  The  laboratories  as  well 
as  the  lecture  room  are  splendidly  lighted  and  well  ventilat- 
ed; a series  of  hoods,  each  with  two  openings,  is  placed  along 
the  walls.  Students’  desks  are  amply  equipped  with  gas  and  1 
water  and  contain  all  needed  apparatus.  Each  desk  has  two 
drawers  and  a cupboard,  all  of  which  are  secured  by  one 
lock.  The  floor  is  asphalt. 

Adjoining  are  the  laboratory  of  the  professor  in  charge; 
a well  stocked  apparatus  and  chemical  room;  a smaller  labor- 
atory with  desk  room  for  sixteen  students;  a room  for  com-  i 
bustion  work;  an  assay  furnace  room;  a storage  room;  the  \ 
balance  room;  the  department  library. 

Geological  Laboratories.  The  facilities  for  studying 
geology  are  excellent.  The  laboratories  are  equipped  with  f 
three  fine  lithological  microscopes  and  a small  collection  of 
mounted  sections  of  rocks.  All  the  government  and  numer- 
ous state  reports,  together  with  the  best  reference  texts  and 
maps  and  the  splendid  museum  collection  of  geological  speci- 
mens, leave  little  to  be  desired  for  indoor  work.  In  addition, 
several  field  trips,  especially  to  the  Bradley  Geological  Field 
Station  at  Graydon  Springs,  are  taken  to  illustrate  and 
broaden  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  classroom. 

The  Mineralogical  Laboratory  has  desk  accommodation 
for  twenty-eight  students.  It  is  thoroly  equipped  with 
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apparatus  for  specific  gravity  determination,  microscopes 
and  polariscope. 

The  professor’s  private  laboratory  adjoins  this  and  is 
fitted  with  cases  containing  numerous  minerals  for  class 
work.  In  addition  to  this  the  splendid  collection  of  minerals 
in  the  Edward  M.  Shepard  Museum  is  constantly  studied. 
Field  trips  are  taken  to  mines  in  this  section. 

Physical  Laboratory.  The  equipment  of  this  laboratory 
enables  the  student  to  gain  experience  in  the  manipulation  of 
physical  apparatus.  Nearly  all  the  experiments  outlined  in 
Millikan’s  Laboratory  Manual  are  performed  in  the  labora- 
tory. The  apparatus  for  these  experiments  is  designed  by 
Professor  Millikan  himself  and  made  by  Wm.  Gaertner,  of 
Chicago.  In  addition,  the  department  contains  a number  of 
valuable  instruments  for  lecture  and  demonstration  purposes 
such,  for  example,  as  volt-meters,  ammeters,  resistance 
coils,  D’Arsonval  galvanometers,  X-ray  tubes  of  various  de- 
grees, Hard  optical  disk,  wireless  telegraph  apparatus,  six- 
inch  induction  coil,  Wimhurst  machine  and  a nearly  com- 
plete set  of  Thordarson’s  high  frequency  electrical  apparatus. 

Psychological  Laboratory.  The  psychological  labora- 
tory, as  at  present  arranged,  is  one  of  a suite  of  ten  rooms 
occupied  by  the  departments  of  psychology  and  education. 
It  is  located  in  the  south  end  on  the  third  floor  of  Burnham 
Hall.  The  room  is  spacious,  well  lighted  and  admirably  lo- 
cated for  the  purpose  of  a psychological  laboratory.  It  is 
equipped  with  an  electric  current  for  light  and  power  and 
tables  for  forty  students.  The  apparatus  includes  a motor, 
color  mixers,  kymograph,  models,  lantern  and  slides  for 
physiological  psychology,  charts  and  some  of  the  most  re- 
cent types  of  instruments  for  a full  laboratory  course. 

The  laboratory  also  contains  a fully  equipped  depart- 
ment for  clinical  psychology,  used  in  the  measurement  and 
examinations  of  backward  and  mentally  abnormal  children. 

THE  EDWARD  M.  SHEPARD  MUSEUM  OF 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  college  takes  just  pride  in  the  fine  working  collec- 
tion of  specimens  illustrating  the  different  branches  of  na- 
tural science,  and  the  museum,  as  a whole,  is  one  of  the  best 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 
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The  nucleus  of  this  museum  was  the  private  property  of 
Dr.  E.  M.  Shepard,  brought  by  him  to  the  college  in  1878, 
and  most  of  the  additions  have  been  made  through  his  ef- 
forts. In  June,  1904,  Dr.  Shepard  donated  to  the  college  his 
interest  in  the  museum,  and  it  was  named  “The  Edward  M. 
Shepard  Museum.” 


The  collections  are  located  in  their  commodious  quar- 
ters in  Pearsons  Hall,  where  the  biological  and  geological 
material  has  been  given  separate  and  well-lighted  rooms 
convenient  to  the  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  of  the  sev- 
eral departments.  The  accumulations  of  ten  years  have  been 
unpacked  and  classified,  practically  doubling  the  amount  of 
material  heretofore  displayed.  These  specimens  are  now  ac- 
cessible for  study  and  class  use,  forming  a most  valuable  ad- 
junct to  the  various  courses  in  science. 


Geological  Section.  In  mineralogy  there  are  about  one 
thousand  specimens  of  the  principal  ores  and  minerals  of  the  t 
country,  and  those  of  Missouri  are  especially  well  represent- 
ed. This  collection  includes  the  unique  and  valuable  cab-  , 
inet  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper  ores  made  by  the  late  Dr.  i 
T.  U.  Flanner,  for  many  years  surgeon  of  the  Minnesota  and 
Quincy  mines.  Special  sets  illustrating  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  minerals,  gems  and  precious  stones,  together  with 
abundant  material  for  laboratory  and  classroom  work,  form  ; 
an  important  feature  of  the  cabinet. 

The  lithological  department  contains  most  of  the  im- 
portant rocks.  In  paleontology  the  cabinet  has  several  J 
thousand  specimens,  representing  each  period  of  geological  , 
history,  and  is  especially  rich  in  Missouri  forms,  the  latter 
having  been  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  visits  from 
several  of  the  most  prominent  paleontologists  of  the  country. 

The  college  also  owns  the  valuable  private  mineralogical 
and  geological  collection  of  the  late  Professor  Sanborn  Ten- 
ney, of  Williams  College. 

In  the  geological  museum  a case  has  been  fitted  up  for 
the  illustration  of  economic  products  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  economic  geology. 

J^r.  Shepard’s  connection  with  the  state  exhibit  in  the 
Palace  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  at  the  World’s  Fair  enabled 
him  to  secure  much  valuable  material  from  the  various  states 
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and  foreign  countries  exhibiting,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fair 
many  choice  specimens  were  shipped  to  the  Drury  museum. 

Biological  Section.  The  cabinet  of  zoology  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  complete  in  the  state  and  illustrates  all  the 
branches  and  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  includes  a 
valuable  set  of  marine  invertebrates,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  sponges  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  coelen- 
trates  and  echinoderms  from  the  West  Indies  and  Pacific 
coast. 

In  the  biologicrd  museum  large  and  expensive  insect 
cases  have  been  provided  for  entomological  specimens,  and 
a large  table  case  has  been  added  for  anthropological  collec- 
tions from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  Egypt,  Mexico,  the  Pueblo 
Indians  and  our  own  native  races. 

The  herbarium  contains  about  twenty-five  hundred 
mounted  specimens  of  foreign  and  American  plants.  It  is 
especially  rich  in  bryophytes  and  pteridophytes,  including 
sets  of  Syrian  and  Sandwich  Island  ferns  and  British  mosses. 
A fine  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  collections  of  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  algae,  both  fresh  water  and  marine,  and  also 
in  North  American  lichens  and  fungi. 

A nearly  complete  collection  of  the  flora  of  Greene  coun- 
ty, classified  and  labeled  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Blankenship,  of  the 
class  of  1889,  forms  a part  of  the  herbarium. 


EXPENSES. 

General  College  Expenses.*  There  are  three  items  of 
general  expense — tuition,  incidental  fee,  and  a fee  for  student 
activities  and  athletics.  The  student  fee  of  $3.50  per  semester 
is  distributed  by  vote  of  the  faculty  as  follows: 


Gymnasium  $ .50 

Library  50 

Athletics  2.00 

Oratory  and  debates  .25 

Grand  Stand  : 25 


On  the  payment  of  this  fee,  the  student  receives  a ticket 
admitting  to  all  athletic  events.  This  ticket  will  in  no  case 
be  issued  except  for  cash. 

*Students  taking  art  or  private  work  in  public  speaking  are  charged 
special  fees,  independently  of  the  college. 
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The  following  list  will  show  the  expense  for  each  se- 


mester: 

Tuitionf  $20. OC 

Incidental  Fee  5.00 

Student  Fee  3.50 


Total 


$28.50 


Laboratory  Fees.  Additional  fees  are  charged  per  se- 
mester in  the  following  courses  as  indicated  below: 


Anatomy,  2 $4.00 

Anatomy,  3,  4 and  5 3.00 

Biology,  1,  5,  9,  11,  13  and  21 3.00 

Biology,  7,  17  and  19 2.00 

Biology,  3,  15,  23,  25  and  30 4.00 

Biology,  27 <. 1.00 

Chemistry,  1,  2,  3,  5 2.50 

Chemistry,  4 4.50 

Chemistry,  6 to  12 4.00 

Drawing,  1 to  4* * 1.50 

Geology,  1,  2 2.00 

Geology,  3,  4 1.00 

Geology,  5 3.00 

Philosophy,  1 1.00 

Physics,  1,  2,  3 - 2.50 

Surveying,  1 2.00 


The  incidental,  student  and  course  fees  must  be  paid  by 
all  students,  whether  holders  of  scholarships  or  not,  before 
the  secretary  will  sign  admission  cards. 

The  tuition  should  be  paid  not  later  than  the  first  of  the 
month  following  the  opening  of  the  semester.  Otherwise  the 
tuition  will  be  $22.50. 

Students  receiving  any  degree  from  the  college  will  be 
charged  a diploma  fee  of  $5.00. 

Students  studying  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or 
of  Master  of  Science  will  be  charged  for  instruction  and  ex- 
amination a fee  of  $30.00  per  year.  One-half  of  this  must  be 
paid  when  the  student  registers  and  the  other  half  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  semester. 

Special  students  pay  tuition  at  the  rate  of  $2.03  per  se- 
mester hour,  unless  taking  more  than  twelve  hours  per  semes- 


fApproved  candidates  for  the  ministry  who  major  in  Bible  or  phil- 
osophy, or  are  assigned  to  other  majors  by  vote  of  the  faculty  in  advance, 
and  children  of  ministers  in  active  service  are  entitled  to  half  tuition. 

*When  college  instruments  are  used. 
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ter,  in  which  case  the  regular  tuition,  the  incidental  fee  and 
the  student  fee  are  charged. 

Under  no  circumstances  will  the  incidental  fee  be  re- 
funded. 


Students  who  discontinue  their  college  work  before  the 
first  half  of  a semester  has  expired  are  entitled  to  a refund  of 
one-half  their  tuition,  but  no  refund  is  allowed  if  the  student 
continues  his  connection  with  the  college  into  the  second 
half  of  a semester.  A student  suspended  or  otherwise  penal- 
ized by  the  college  is  not  entitled  to  any  refund  whatsoever. 

Music  Tuition.  Additional  fees  are  charged  for  music 
tuition  as  follows: 


Piano : Dean  

Assistants  

Organ  

Voice  

Violin:  Two  thirty  minute  lessons  weekly 

One  forty-five  minute  lesson  weekly 

Harmony,  theory,  counterpoint,  fugue  and  composition, 
etc. : 


$54.00 

18.00 

54.00 

54.00 

36.00 
22.50 


per  semester 
per  semester 
per  semester 
per  semester 
per  semester 
per  semester 


in  classes  ot  sue  18.00  per  semester 

In  classes  of  eight  13.50  per  semester 

Sight  Reading,  in  classes  of  four 22.50  per  semester 

History  of  Music,  in  classes  of  twelve  or  more 9.00  per  semester 

Piano  Practice:  One  hour  daily  1.00  per  month 

Each  additional  hour.. 75  per  month 

Practice  on  Chapel  organ,  three  hours  weekly 1.00  per  month 


Students  are  held  responsible  for  all  the  financial  obligations 
of  the  full  semester  beginning  with  the  opening  of  college , unless 
released  by  special  arrangement  with  the  treasurer. 


DORMITORY  EXPENSES. 

Fairbanks  Nall.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Trettien  in  charge. 
Prices  for  room  and  board  for  young  men  at  Fairbanks  Hall 
are  as  follows:* 

Table  board,  per  week... $3  qq 

One  room  for  two,  per  month,  per  person $4.00  to  $4.50 

One  room  for  one  person,  per  month $6.00 

Two  rooms  for  two,  per  month,  per  person $6.00 

Thus  the  total  for  living  expenses  will  amount  to  from  $16.00  to 
$18.00  per  month. 


See  footnote  on  page  14. 
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Single  beds  are  used  throughout  the  building,  and  the 
rooms  are  supplied  with  table,  three  chairs,  chiffonier,  clothes 
closets,  shelves,  bedstead,  mattress,  springs,  light  and  heat. 

Students  will  furnish  blankets,  quilt,  sheets,  pillow  cases, 
towels,  napkins,  a napkin  ring  and  toilet  articles.  Fairbanks 
Hall  has  all  the  completeness  of  a modern  home  for  young 
men.  Under  the  direction  of  those  in  charge,  competent  help 
cleans  the  parlor,  halls  and  bathrooms  daily  and  the  students’ 
rooms  three  times  a week;  students  care  for  their  own  rooms 
on  other  days.  Young  men  have  all  the  liberties  of  a mod- 
ern, well-equipped  and  wisely  conducted  club,  with  the  care 
and  comforts  of  a Christian  home. 


Good  moral  character  is  required,  and  students  are  ex- 
pected to  conduct  themselves  as  gentlemen. 

Students  rooming  at  the  dormitories  are  required  to 
board  at  the  commons.  When  the  college  employs  students, 
preference  is  given  to  those  rooming  on  the  campus. 

Dolores  McCullagh  Cottage.  Miss  Zella  M.  Noe  in 

charge.  ! 

Prices  for  room  and  board  for  young  women  at  McCul-  • 
lagh  Cottage  are  as  follows 

Table  board,  per  week - $3.00 

Two  rooms  for  two,  per  month,  per  person $7.00  to  $8.00 

One  room  for  one,  per  month,  per  person $6.00  to  $6.50  \ 

Thus  the  total  for  living  expenses  will  vary  from  $18.00  to  $20.00  | 

per  month. 


Students  furnish  their  own  sheets,  pillow  cases,  blankets, 
spreads,  towels  and  napkin  rings.  All  these  must  be  plainly  ■ 
marked,  as  also  all  articles  which  go  into  the  laundry.  Such  j 
easily  packed  adornments  for  their  rooms  as  will  help  to 
make  them  homelike  and  individual  are  encouraged.  A 
spoon  and  glass  for  use  in  room  should  be  brought. 


tThese  rates  include  heat  and  light.  All  bills  for  board  and  room 
must  be  paid  in  advance  monthly.  No  reduction  on  board  is  allowed  for 
less  than  one  week’s  absence,  and  no  reduction  on  room  rent  except  in 
the  case  of  prolonged  sickness.  Students  rooming  and  boarding  at  the 
dormitories  are  held  responsible  for  the  financial  obligations  of  the  full 
semester,  beginning  with  the  opening  of  college,  unless  released  by  special 
arrangements  with  the  treasurer.  At  Fairbanks  these  rates  do  not  include 
laundering  of  bed  and  table  linen;  at  McCullagh  Cottage  these  rates 
include  the  laundering  of  sheets,  pillow  cases,  stand  covers,  curtains  and 
table  napkins. 
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A girl’s  wardrobe  should  be  simple  and  serviceable  and 
should  include  mackintosh,  rubbers  and  umbrella.  As  little 
dressmaking,  dentistry,  etc.,  as  possible  should  be  left  to 
be  done  while  at  school.  If  proper  preparation  has  been 
made  before  leaving  home,  an  allowance  of  five  dollars  a 
month  is  all  that  is  wise  for  personal  needs. 

Young  women  whose  homes  are  not  in  Springfield  are 
required  to  room  at  McCullagh  Cottage,  unless  permitted 
to  reside  elsewhere  by  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  McCullagh  Cottage  should 
write  to  the  Dean  of  Women,  who  will  gladly  give  any 
further  information  needed,  or  attend  to  any  special  desires 
of  parents  for  their  daughters.  Application  should  be  made 
in  May,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible. 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  FOR  NON-RESIDENT 
STUDENTS. 

Non-resident  students  not  rooming  in  one  of  the  college 
dormitories  can  obtain  accommodations  in  private  families 
at  a cost  for  furnished  room,  fuel,  lights  and  board  for  $4.00 
to  $5.00  per  week;  and  rooms  for  self-boarding,  wholly  or 
partly,  at  from  $1.25  to  $2.00  per  week. 

A year’s  expenses  may  be  approximately  estimated  from 


the  following  table: 

Low. 

Average. 

Liberal. 

Tuition,  two  semesters 

....$  40.00 

$ 40.00 

$ 40.00 

Incidental  fees,  two  semesters 

...  10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

Student  fees  

....  7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

Living  expenses,  board,  lodging,  etc.... 

...  150.00 

175.00 

200.00 

Books  

....  15.00 

20.00 

25.00 

$222.00 

$252.00 

$282.00 

STUDENT  AID. 

Scholarships.  Drury  College  was  founded  and  is  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a liberal  education  within 
the  reach  of  young  men  and  young  women  of  limited  means. 
To  this  end  the  college  has  established  high  school  scholar- 
ships and  a number  of  service  scholarships.  The  friends  of 
the  college  have  founded  several  permanent  scholarships. 
Any  scholarship  may  be  forfeited  if  the  work  of  the  student 
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holding  the  scholarship  is  unsatisfactory.  All  students 
holding  scholarships  are  required  to  pay  the  incidental, 
student  and  course  fees. 

High  School  and  Academy  Scholarships.  A high  school 
scholarship  is  one  year’s  tuition.  The  principal  of  any 
accredited  academy  or  high  school  fitting  students  for  the 
freshman  class  of  Drury  College  is  authorized  to  offer 
annually  one  scholarship  to  the  student  having  the  highest 
average  grade  during  his  or  her  academy  or  high  school 
course.  If  the  boy  or  girl  having  the  highest  average  grade 
does  not  accept  the  scholarship,  it  may  be  awarded  to  the 
one  having  the  next  highest  rank,  provided  this  grade  be 
not  less  than  85. 

These  scholarships  are  offered  on  the  following  condi- 
tions: (1)  that  the  person  to  whom  the  scholarship  is 

awarded  shall  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the 
freshman  year  without  condition;  (2)  that  the  student  shall 
take  the  regular  work  of  the  freshman  year;  (3)  that  if  a 
scholarship  student  fails  in  one  or  more  studies  or  falls 
below  an  average  of  85  in  all  studies  for  the  first  semester,  j 
the  scholarship  is  thereby  forfeited  for  the  second  semester;  ! 
(4)  that  the  scholarship  is  to  be  used  the  year  following  the 
graduation  of  the  holder  except  by  special  vote  of  the 
faculty. 

Service  Scholarships.  A number  of  service  scholar- 
ships, which  will  cover  a part  or  all  of  a student’s  tuition, 
are  granted  each  year.  These  are  in  return  for  work  on  the  I 
campus  and  in  the  college  buildings.  Also  a number  of  4 
students  may  find  positions  and  work  in  the  homes  of  the 
city,  by  means  of  which  they  are  able  to  pay  a part  or  all 
of  their  expenses. 

Endowed  Scholarships  and  Beneficiary  Aid.  Friends  of 
the  college  have  endowed  twenty-four  scholarships  by 
means  of  gifts  amounting  to  $36,050.00.  These  scholarships 
are  named  as  follows: 

1.  Boutelle  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by  Deacon 
David  Boutelle,  of  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts. 

2.  Adaline  Buck  Scholarship  of  $350.  Founded  by  Miss 
Maria  Buck,  of  Pontiac,  Illinois. 
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3.  William  H.  Reed  Scholarship  of  $750.  Founded  by 
Rev.  A.  C.  Reed,  of  Manchester,  Vermont. 

4.  John  J.  Marsh  Scholarship  of  $ 500 . Founded  by  John 
J.  Marsh,  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 

5.  S.  M.  Edgell  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by  S.  M. 
Edgell,  of  St.  Louis. 

6.  Seth  Turner  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by  Miss 
Abby  W.  Turner,  of  Randolph,  Massachusetts. 

7.  Pilgrim  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by  members 
of  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  of  St.  Louis. 

8.  /.  N.  Bacon  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by  J.  N. 
Bacon,  of  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

9.  Blackington  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by  Mrs. 
Blackington,  of  North  Adams,  Massachusetts. 

10.  Raymond  H.  Seeley  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by 
the  North  Congregational  Church,  of  Haverhill,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

11.  National  Council  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by 
members  of  the  Fifth  National  Council  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  the  United  States,  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1880.  A 
memorial  of  their  visit  to  the  college  on  the  16th  day  of  No- 
vember of  that  year. 

12.  Mitchell  Scholarship  of  $500.  Founded  by  Mrs.  Mary 
L.  Mitchell,  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

13.  William  Hyde  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by 
Hon.  William  Hyde,  of  Ware,  Massachusetts. 

14.  Mrs.  A.  P.  Forbes  Female  Foreign  Missionary  Schol- 
arship of  $1,000.  Founded  by  A.  P.  Forbes,  of  St.  Louis. 

15.  George  H.  Rea  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by 
Emeline  F.  Rea,  with  the  condition  that  one-half  of  the  an- 
nual income  is  to  be  used  to  help  needy  and  deserving  young 
men  and  that  the  other  half  is  to  be  used  to  h'elp  needy  and 
deserving  young  women. 

16.  Fmeline  F.  Rea  Scholarship  of  $4,000.  Founded  by 
gift  under  the  will  of  Emeline  F.  Rea,  with  the  condition  that 
one-half  of  the  annual  income  is  to  be  used  to  help  needy 
and  deserving  young  men  and  that  the  other  half  is  to  be 
used  to  help  needy  and  deserving  young  women. 

17.  Mrs.  Laura  Sanderson  Hines  Scholarship  of  $500. 
Founded  by  F,  B.  Hines,  ’85,  pf  Albion,  Illinois. 
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18.  Samuel  B.  Jones  Scholarship  of  $1,000.  Founded  by 
Miss  Anna  Jones,  of  Fredonia,  New  York,  preference  being 
given  to  a student  or  students  from  Tennessee. 

19.  Howard  Gardner  Nichols  Scholarship  of  $1450.. 
Founded  by  J.  Howard  Nichols,  of  Newton,  Massachusetts, 
in  memory  of  his  son. 

20-23.  H.  M.  Hooker  Scholarships  (four)  of  $ 4,000 . 
Founded  by  H.  M.  Hooker,  of  Chicago. 

24.  E.  A.  Goodnow  Loan  Fund  of  $10,000.  Founded  by 
Edward  A.  Goodnow,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  This  is 
invested  and  the  interest  used  to  aid  deserving  young  women. 

For  further  information  concerning  scholarships,  ad- 
dress Professor  A.  P.  Hall,  Dean;  concerning  student 
service,  G.  W.  Nonemacher,  Secretary,  Drury  College, 
Springfield,  Missouri. 

Prizes.  The  George  S.  Edgell  prizes  of  $15  and  $12 
are  given  for  excellence  in  English  composition  and  public 
speaking.  Eight  students  are  allowed  to  compete.  These  • 
are  chosen  from  the  sophomore  and  junior  classes  upon  the 
basis  of  the  grades  gained  in  English  and  public  speaking.  ‘ 
The  Edgell  prize  speaking  regularly  takes  place  on  some  . 
evening  of  commencement  week. 

Mr.  Alfred  H.  Mansfield,  of  ’01,  Claims  Attorney  for  the 
Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Mountain  System,  offers  a prize  of 
forty  dollars  a year  for  an  oratorical  contest. 

The  Edgell  and  Mansfield  prizes  will  be  united  in  a sin-  \ 
gle  contest  for  the  year  1914-15 — a first  prize  of  forty  and  a j 
second  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars — in  a contest  to  choose  a < 
representative  to  the  State  Oratorical  Contest,  to  be  held  in 
Springfield  in  March,  1915. 

Judge  R.  L.  Goode,  of  76,  offers  a prize  of  $20  (to  be 
expended  on  books  of  the  student’s  selection)  to  that  mem- 
ber of  Greek  5 who  shall  do  the  best  work  in  Attic  Tragedy. 

The  H.  M.  Hooker  medal,  donated  by  H.  M.  Hooker, 
of  Chicago,  is  awarded  to  the  senior  winning  the  rank  of 
magna  cum  laude  for  the  course  and  showing  superior  excel- 
lency in  the  philosophy  major. 

Employment.  The  appointments  committee  of  the  fac- 
ulty are  giving  more  and  more  attention  to  the  placing  of 
worthy  students  in  suitable  positions  on  graduation.  While 
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recommendations  for  commercial  and  professional  appoint- 
ments are  made  from  time  to  time,  the  larger  part  of  the 
work  of  this  committee  is  the  securing  of  graduate  scholar- 
ships in  the  leading  universities  for  worthy  candidates  and 
the  placing  of  prepared  teachers  in  high  schools.  In  making 
nominations  for  teaching  positions,  preference  will  be  given 
to  students  graduating,  and,  in  the  graduating  class,  to  those 
who  have  the  most  satisfactory  preparation  in  the  subjects 
to  be  taught  and  who  have  sufficient  training  in  education. 
Those  desiring  the  aid  of  the  committee  should  make  formal 
application  in  writing  to  Professor  L.  E.  Meador,  of  the  ap- 
pointments committee,  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Missouri, 
as  early  in  the  year  as  possible.  Teaching  alumni  who  de- 
sire a promotion  or  a change  of  location  are  invited  to  write 
to  this  committee.  All  friends  of  the  college  are  urged  to 
send  notices  of  vacancies  to  be  filled.  The  committee  will 
gladly  answer  the  inquiries  of  employers.  We  promise  frank 
and  full  information  concerning  any  candidate  we  may  sug- 
gest. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The  College  Bulletin  is  published  quarterly  under  the 
direction  of  the  publication  committee  of  Drury  College. 

The  American  Mathematical  Monthly,  founded  by  Pro- 
fessor B.  F.  Finkel  in  1894  and  continued  under  his  editor- 
ship and  management  for  nineteen  years,  was  reorganized 
in  1913  and  is  now  published  under  the  auspices  of  twelve 
universities  and  two  colleges. 

The  Drury  Mirror,  founded  in  1886,  is  published  every 
two  weeks  by  the  students  of  the  college.  It  is  under  the 
direct  control  of  an  editor-in-chief,  board  of  editors  and 
business  manager,  who  are  elected  by  the  students.  It  seeks 
to  reflect  the  best  spirit  and  serve  the  highest  interests  of 
the  college. 

The  Sou’wester,  founded  in  1903,  is  edited  and  published 
each  year  by  the  junior  class  and  is  devoted  to  matters  of 
interest  to  the  different  college  classes. 
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SOCIETIES. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  The  Drury 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  composed  of  the  most  active  students  in  the 
college  and  is  a branch  of  the  state  association.  Its  meet- 
ings are  held  each  Thursday  at  11:40  o’clock  and  are  led  by 
one  of  the  students,  a member  of  the  faculty,  or  some  promi- 
nent religious  worker.  Several  courses  are  offered  each  year 
by  the  association  in  Bible  and  in  mission  study,  which  aim 
to  interest  every  student  in  the  Bible  and  in  missions.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  gives  an  annual  reception  to  students  and  pro- 
fessors at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year.  Young  men 
are  urged  to  join  the  association. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association.  The  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association  of  Drury  holds  weekly 
prayer  meetings  on  Thursday  at  11:40  o’clock,  offers  par- 
ticularly strong  courses  in  mission  and  Bible  study  and  aims  t 
in  many  ways  to  broaden  the  spiritual  life  of  the  young 
women  of  the  college.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  gives  an  annual 
reception  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  and  thus  affords' 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  young  women  to  become 
acquainted  with  one  another.  Young  women  are  urged  to 
join  the  association. 

Assistance  Rendered  by  Christian  Associations.  Both 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  glad  to  give  every 
possible  assistance  to  new  students  during  the  opening  days  j 
of  college  and  at  all  times  are  at  the  service  of  both  new ' 
and  old  students. 

The  associations,  at  the  opening  of  each  academic  year, ; 
have  committees  wearing  Drury’s  colors  (scarlet  and  gray) 
meet  the  trains.  These  committees  will  gladly  render 
assistance  to  new  students  by  escorting  them  to  the  college 
and  by  introducing  them  to  the  friends  and  instructors  of 
the  institution. 

On  registration  day  a number  of  Christian  Association 
men  and  women  constitute  an  information  bureau  for  the 
assistance  of  new  students.  The  president  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  and  the  president  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  invite  new  students 
to  inform  them  regarding  their  expected  time  of  arrival  a 
few  days  before  college  opens. 
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Both  associations  have  furnished  rest  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  of  Burnham  Hall. 

Literary  Societies.  There  are  four  literary  societies 
connected  with  the  college:  (1)  The  Drury  Oratorical  Asso- 

ciation for  men,  (2)  the  Lauriferse  and  (3)  the  Delphian  for 
women,  and  (4)  the  Scientific  Society,  which  admits  men  and 
women. 

Fraternities.  The  following  chapters  of  fraternities  exist 
at  Drury  College:  For  men,  Beta  Iota  Chapter  of  Kappa 

Alpha,  Phi  Alpha  Sigma  (local)  and  the  Obelisk  (local). 
For  women,  Mu  Chapter  of  Zeta  Tau  Alpha,  Gamma  Chapter 
of  Missouri  of  Pi  Beta  Phi  and  Delta  Kappa  Chapter  of 
Delta  Delta  Delta. 

Alumni  Association.  The  Alumni  Association  is  com- 
posed of  all  graduates  of  the  college.  It  holds  an  annual 
business  meeting  on  Wednesday  morning  of  commencement 
week.  The  annual  alumni  banquet  occurs  on  the  evening  of 
commencement  day. 

Local  associations  are  being  organized  to  include  in 
their  membership  all  graduates  and  former  students  of  the 
college.  The  object  of  these  associations  is  to  keep  strong 
and  vital  the  ties  which  bind  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Drury  to  their  alma  mater  and  to  promote  the  interests  of 
Drury  as  an  educational  center. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are: 

Leroy  L.  Lichliter,  ’96,  President. 

Roscoe  W.  Stewart,  ’08,  Vice  President. 

Etolia  Gibson,  ’09,  Recording  Secretary. 

Mary  Kearney,  ’05,  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

Introductory  Statement.  The  college  year  is  divided 
into  two  semesters.  The  first  semester  begins  on  the  six- 
teenth day  of  September  and  closes  with  the  mid-year 
examinations  which  are  held  during  the  last  week  in  Jan- 
uary. The  second  semester  begins  with  the  first  week  in 
February  and  closes  with  commencement.  The  final  exam- 
inations are  held  during  the  first  week  in  June. 
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Conduct.  Students  entering  the  college  become  mem- 
bers not  only  of  the  college  community  but  also  of  the  city 
community.  They  are  expected  to  conduct  themselves  with 
propriety  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

Drury  is  a Christian  college  and  as  such,  it  both  fosters 
the  moral  and  religious  life  and  requires  that  students  shall 
attend  public  worship  at  chapel  each  school  day  and  at  the 
church  of  their  choice  each  Sunday  morning,  unless  detained 
by  illness  or  other  serious  cause. 

The  rules  governing  these  and  other  details  of  college  life 
and  conduct  are  published  separately  and  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation at  the  college  office. 

Physical  Culture  and  Athletics.  There  is  an  athletic 
association  for  the  encouragement  and  conduct  of  manly 
sports.  The  climate  permits  outdoor  games  during  most  of 
the  year. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  physical  training  of 
students.  The  gymnasium  is  situated  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  athletic  field.  It  has  ample  accommodations 
for  both  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  of  the  college, 
is  thoroly  equipped  and  contains  an  indoor  running  track  and 
a first-class  basketball  court. 
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PART  II. 

ADMISSION 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

The  regular  times  of  admission  are  the  Tuesday  before 
commencement  and  the  Tuesday  before  the  opening  of  the 
first  semester. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that  all  candidates  who  possibly 
can  do  so  either  present  themselves  in  June  or  apprise  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  entrance  of  their  intention  to 
enter  in  September. 

Each  student  applying  for  admission  must  bring  a testimo- 
nial of  good  moral  character  from  the  teacher  under  whom  he 
or  she  was  prepared  for  college,  or  from  some  other  competent 
person.  A student  coming  from  another  college  must  also  pre- 
sent a letter  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Candidates  are  admitted  only  on  examination,  except 
when  they  come  from  accredited  schools  whose  preparatory 
courses  are  substantially  equivalent  to  the  requirements  for 
admission.  Candidates  from  such  schools  must  present  a cer- 
tificate and  a statement  of  the  grades  gained  and  of  the  work 
done  in  each  subject.  The  diploma  of  graduation  will  not 
suffice. 

The  admission  requirements  of  Drury,  as  defined  here- 
after, are  in  substantial  agreement  with  those  of  other  insti- 
tutions on  the  accepted  list  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching  and  those  of  the  North  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges. 


ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION. 

Students  who  are  deficient  in  the  number  of  accredited 
units,  or  who  are  not  admitted  by  certificate,  can  be  admitted 
only  by  examination  in  the  non-accredited  preparatory  sub- 
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jects.  The  character  of  the  examination  in  each  case  is  indi- 
cated by  the  extent  of  the  preparation  presupposed  in  the 
definition  of  the  respective  units. 

Examinations  for  admission  will  be  held  in  1915  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  June  8 and  9,  and  on  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday, September  14  and  15. 


ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE. 

Certificates  issued  by  secondary  schools  whose  names  ap- 
pear upon  the  accredited  list  of  the  college  will  be  accepted 
in  place  of  examinations  in  the  preparatory  subjects  in  which 
the  entrance  requirements  of  the  college  are  fully  covered  by 
the  certificates.  The  official  list  of  accredited  schools  is  on 
file  at  the  college  office,  and  information  will  be  cheerfully 
furnished  on  application  to  the  secretary.  * 

Certificates  issued  by  other  high  schools  and  academies,: 
concerning  whose  standing  the  faculty  is  satisfied,  are  elig-  * 
ible  for  acceptance  in  place  of  examinations.  A certificate 
will  in  no  case  be  accepted  instead  of  examinations  unless  ' 
the  student  has  been  duly  graduated  after  having  completed 
a full  course  in  the  school.  A school  which  desires  the  cer- 
tificate privilege  should  make  application,  through  its  prin- 
cipal, to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  entrance.  It 
should  furnish  full  particulars  regarding  its  work  on  a blank  » 
supplied  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  A catalog  or.! 
circular  of  the  school  should  be  forwarded  with  the  appli- 
cation. 

There  are  also  some  “partially  accredited  schools”  which  ' 
do  not  fulfill  all  the  requirements  of  an  accredited  school,  j 
but  ofifer  at  least  twelve  approved  units.  Work  done  in  these 
schools  is  accepted  for  entrance  so  far  as  it  is  approved,  but 
their  graduates  must  submit  to  an  examination  in  other  sub- 
jects which  they  wish  to  ofifer  for  entrance. 

Admission  by  certificate  is  in  all  cases  provisional,  and 
it  is  understood  that  the  privilege  may  be  withdrawn  from 
any  school  if  the  preparation  given  students  shall  prove  to 
be  deficient. 

Each  certificate  must  be  made  out  on  a blank  furnished 
(on  application)  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  en- 
trance and  must  give  information  regarding  the  amount  and 
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character  of  the  work  of  the  student  in  each  subject.  This 
should  he  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  entrance  by 
the  authorities  of  the  school  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  not 
later  than  one  week  before  the  opening  of  college.  It  should 
in  no  case  be  delivered  to  the  entering  student.  The  certi- 
ficate will  be  accepted  only  to  the  extent  that  it  actually 
covers,  or  is  equivalent  to,  the  published  requirements  for 
admission. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Admission  Unit.  The  college  defines  the  meaning  of 
“four  years  of  high  school  or  academic  preparation”  required 
for  college  entrance,  by  expressing  such  preparation  in  terms 
of  units.  “A  unit  is  the  amount  of  work  represented  by  five 
recitations  per  week  of  not  less  than  forty  minutes  each,  for 
a school  year  of  not  less  than  thirty-five  weeks.”  Four 
weekly  recitations  of  fifty-five  minutes  each  will  be  accepted 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  unit  as  defined  above. 

Units  Required.  Fifteen  units  are  demanded  of  all  can- 
didates for  admission  to  regular  standing  in  the  freshman 
class.  Half  units  will  be  accepted  only  when  presented  in 
addition  to  integral  units  in  the  same  subject,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  sciences  may  be  regarded  as  one  subject.  Of 
the  fifteen  units  required,  seven  and  a half  units  are  pre- 
scribed and  seven  and  a half  are  elective. 

The  following  units  are  accepted  for  entrance: 


Minimum 

Maxim’m 

Describ- 
ed on 
Page 

Minimum 

Maxim’m 

Describ- 
ed on 
Page 

1.  Agriculture 

1 

1 

28 

11.  History 

1 

4 

30 

2.  Biology 

1 

1 

28 

12.  Latin 

1 

4 

31 

3.  Botany 

1 

1 

28 

13.  Manual  Training 

1 

1 

31 

4.  Chemistry 

1 

1 

28 

14.  Mathematics 

2% 

3% 

31 

5.  Domestic  Science 

1 

1 

28 

15.  Music 

1 

2 

32 

6.  Drawing 

1 

28 

16.  Physics 

1 

1 

32 

7.  English 

3 

4 

29 

17.  PhysicalGeography 

% 

1 

32 

8.  French 

1 

3 

29 

18.  Physiology 

K 

1 

32 

9.  German 

1 

3 

30 

19,  Zoology 

l 

1 

32 

10.  Greek 

1 

3 

30 
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Prescribed  Units.  Of  the  fifteen  units  required  from  the 
above  list,  seven  and  one-half  are  prescribed,  viz: 

3 units  in  English.  From  No.  7 in  table  above. 

2 units  in  Foreign  Language,  both  of  which  must  be  in 
one  language.  From  Nos.  8,  9,  10,  12. 

2y2  units,  in  Mathematics.  From  No.  14. 

One  unit  in  history  and  a third  unit  in  foreign  language 
are  not  required  for  entrance,  but  students  entering  without 
these  are  required  to  elect  an  additional  year  of  college  work 
in  that  department  when  either  is  lacking  for  entrance. 

Entrance  Conditions.  Conditional  entrance  to  standing 
as  a freshman  is  granted  on  fourteen  satisfactory  units,  but 
the  unit  of  condition  must  be  removed  by  certificate  on  the 
completion  of  an  accredited  course  or  by  examination  before 
promotion  to  sophomore  standing. 

Entrance  Deficiencies.  A student  presenting  fifteen 
accredited  units  for  entrance,  but  deficient  in  one  of  the 
prescribed  units,  can  remove  his  deficiency  by  electing  one 
year  of  college  work  in  excess  of  all  requirements  of  his 
college  course  of  study  in  the  department  of  his  deficiency. ' 

Admission  to  a Major.  The  requirements  described 
above  are  for  admission  to  college.  To  enter  certain  groups 
or  majors,  the  student  must  present  certain  entrance  units 
in  preparation  for  the  major  chosen.  The  special  require- 
ment for  admission  to  each  major  will  be  found  under  the  | 
name  of  the  department  in  Part  IV  of  this  catalog. 

Special  Students.  Special  students  of  two  classes  are ; 
admitted  to  the  college: 

1.  Students  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Drury  Col- 
lege may  be  admitted  to  the  college  classes  which  they  elect, 
provided  they  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  fitness  to  pursue 
the  desired  work  to  the  committee  on  college  entrance. 

2.  Persons  of  mature  judgment  and  experience  who 
have  not  completed  fourteen  units  of  high  school  work,  and 
who  are  not  candidates  for  a degree,  may  be  admitted  to 
college  classes  for  which  they  are  qualified,  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  committee  on  college  entrance.  Such  stu- 
dents must  satisfy  also  the  individual  instructors  of  their 
ability  to  do  the  work  desired. 
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In  all  cases  special  students  must  have  the  approval  of  the 
instructor  before  enrolling  in  any  class. 

Advanced  Standing.  Every  candidate  must  satisfy  all 
entrance  requirements  before  he  can  apply  for  advanced 
standing,  and  his  class  standing  will  be  provisionally  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  conditions  indicated  in 
Part  III. 

All  applications  for  advanced  standing  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  on  advanced  standing  and  degrees. 

No  college  credit  is  given  for  high  school  work  in 
excess  of  entrance  requirements.  Students  believing  them- 
selves to  have  completed  work  of  college  grade,  however, 
are  given  the  privilege  of  a special  examination  under  the 
rules  and  fees  governing  the  matter. 

A graduate  of  a Missouri  state  normal  school,  or  of  a 
normal  school  of  equal  rank  of  other  states,  who  has  com- 
pleted four  years’  work  in  an  accredited  high  school  and  at 
least  two  years’  (six  quarters’)  work  in  the  normal  school, 
will  be  provisionally  admitted  to  junior  standing  in  Drury 
College,  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  He  must  choose  a major  and  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  that  major. 

2.  He  must  meet  all  the  general  requirements  for  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science. 

3.  The  following  subjects  will  not  be  given  credit  in 

hours  toward  graduation:  Elementary  Drawing,  Elemen- 

tary Music,  Physical  Culture,  Primary  Methods,  Special 
Methods  in  Elementary  Subjects,  Practice  Teaching. 

4.  A limited  amount  of  credit  may  be  given  for  Agri- 
culture, Expression,  Home  Economics,  Manual  Arts. 

A student  from  another  college  must  present  a letter  of 
honorable  dismissal  from  the  certifying  college.  Courses  of 
standard  college  rank,  equivalent  to  those  of  Drury,  pursued 
in  other  institutions  will  be  given  provisional  credit  on  the 
presentation  of  a certified  official  record  of  the  work  done. 
The  question  of  the  equivalency  of  courses  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  committee  on  advanced  standing  and  degrees. 
In  cases  of  doubt,  the  committee  requires  the  approval  of 
the  heads  of  the  departments  involved  on  the  equivalency 
of  work  offered  before  taking  committee  action. 
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Provisional  standing  becomes  permanent  standing  at ! 
the  end  of  the  first  year  in  Drury,  provided  all  work  has 
been  satisfactory. 

Not  more  than  thirty-six  semester  hours  of  college 
credit  will  be  granted  for  one  year’s  work  of  not  less  than 
thirty-six  weeks  done  in  residence  at  any  institution. 

Candidates  securing  advanced  standing  are  subject  to 
all  the  regulations  and  requirements  for  a Bachelor’s  degree 
from  Drury  College. 


DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  ADMISSION  UNITS. 

1.  Agriculture.  The  completion  of  a ^course  such  as 
that  presented  in  “The  Fundamentals  of  Agriculture”  by  Hal- 
ligan.  One  unit. 

In  this  and  the  succeeding  science  units,  a course  to  be 
accepted  must  include  at  least  two  double  periods  of  time 
spent  in  individual  work  in  a properly  equipped  laboratory.' 

2.  Biology.  The  equivalent  of  “Essentials  of  Biology” 
by  Hunter.  One  unit. 

3.  Botany.  The  equivalent  of  “Practical  Botany ” by 
Bergen  and  Caldwell.  One  unit. 

4.  Chemistry.  The  equivalent  of  McPherson  and 
Henderson’s  “Briefer  Course.”  One  unit. 

5.  Domestic  Science.  Credit  will  be  granted  in  do- 
mestic science  only  when  the  course  has  been  completed  in 
a department  of  domestic  science  approved  by  the  accredit-^ 
ing  committee  of  the  college.  One  unit. 

6.  Drawing. 

(/.)  Freehand. 

The  student  must  be  able  to  make  freehand,  accurate^ 
outlines  or  shaded  drawings  of  geometrical  forms;  must  be 
familiar  with  the  use  of  ordinary  instruments  and  solve 
geometrical  problems  with  accuracy  and  rapidity;  must  be 
practiced  in  the  drawing  of  the  ellipse,  the  parabola  and  the 
hyperbola;  and  must  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  pro- 
jection, being  able  to  represent  solid  geometrical  and  other 
forms  on  a plane  surface.  The  student  must  present  not  less 
than  twenty  drawings  as  specimens  of  his  work.  One  unif. 

(<?.)  Mechanical. 
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A standard  secondary  course  will  be  accepted  when  the 
student’s  plates  made  in  the  course  have  been  approved  by 
the  college  department  of  drawing.  One  unit. 

7.  English.  The  three  units  required  for  entrance  are: 

(i.)  Grammar  and  rhetoric,  one  unit. 

(2.)  Reading  from  standard  authors,  one  unit. 

(j.)  Detailed  studies  in  literature,  one  unit. 

A fourth  unit  in  English  is  accepted  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  English  department  of  the  college. 

For  a list  of  works  recommended,  students  are  referred 
to  the  report  of  a committee  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation on  secondary  school  English. 

8.  French. 

(/.)  First  Year  French. 

This  should  include  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  drill  in 
pronunciation,  inflection  of  the  regular  and  a few  of  the  ir- 
regular verbs,  inflection  of  all  the  parts  of  speech  and  the 
elementary  rules  of  syntax.  The  writing  of  easy  exercises 
in  French,  as  well  as  dictation  from  the  French,  and  the 
reading  of  about  150  pages  of  text  form  the  latter  part  of 
the  work.  Grammar  suggested,  Thieme  and  Efflnger.  Read- 
ing suggested,  Bruno,  Le  Tour  de  la  France.  One  unit. 

(2.)  Second  Year  French. 

This  should  continue  the  work  of  the  first  year  and  com- 
plete the  study  of  the  irregular  verbs.  The  grammar  should 
be  reviewed,  and  the  writing  of  French  from  exercises  and 
from  dictation  is  required.  The  reading  should  cover  about 
300  pages  of  modern  prose,  stories  and  plays.  Texts  sug- 
gested, Mairet,  La  Taclie  du  Petit  Pierre;  Labiche  and  Mar- 
tin, Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon ; Kron,  French  Daily  Life; 
Halevy,  L’Abbe  Constantin.  One  unit. 

( 3 .)  Third  Year  French. 

The  third-year  work  in  French  must  include  the  reading 
of  from  400  to  600  pages  of  French  prose,  stories  and  plays, 
together  with  practice  in  giving  paraphrases  and  abstracts 
of  texts  read,  more  detailed  study  of  grammar  and  writing 
from  dictation.  One  unit. 

9.  German. 

(/.)  First  Year  German. 
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This  should  include  thoro  and  complete  work  in  gram- 
mar, the  memorizing  of  idiomatic  expressions  and  short 
poems,  with  a large  amount  of  oral  and  dictation  work.  The 
purpose  should  be  to  give  the  pupil  a speaking  as  well  as  a 
reading  knowledge  of  German.  About  150  pages  of  easy 
text  should  be  read.  Texts  suggested,  Collar,  First  Year 
German;  Mueller  and  Wenckebach,  Glueck  Auf ; Gerstaecker, 
Germelshausen.  One  unit. 

(2.)  Second  Year  German. 

This  should  include  the  reading  of  about  300  pages  of 
modern  German,  drill  in  translating  into  German  easy  varia- 
tions on  the  daily  reading,  with  abstracts,  written  and  oral, 
of  selected  passages.  Grammar  work  should  be  continued 
throughout  the  year.  One  unit. 

(3.)  Third  Year  German. 

This  should  include  the  reading  of  about  400  to  450 
pages  of  moderately  difficult  German  in  both  prose  and 
verse,  together  with  paraphrases  and  abstracts,  oral  and  writ- 
ten, and  a detailed  review  of  grammar.  One  unit. 

10.  Greek. 

(/.)  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Elementary  Greek  as  presented  by  White’s  or  some* 
other  standard  beginner’s  book  and  grammar.  One  unit.  ■ 

( 2 .)  Xenophon. 

. Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  four  books,  or  an  equivalent 
amount  of  similar  Attic  Greek.  One  unit. 

1 

(3.)  Homer. 

Homer’s  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  three  books.  One  unit. 

Greek  Prose  Composition  based  on  Xenophon’s  Anabasis' 
is  required.  \ 

11.  History. 

To  meet  the  requirements,  the  work  done  in  history 
must  be  equal  to  the  work  done  in  the  “first  class”  high 
schools  of  the  state.  In  connection  with  the  standard  text- 
book, collateral  reading  and  topical  work  should  be  required. 

(1.)  Ancient  History,  one  unit. 

(2.)  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  one  unit. 

(5.)  English  History,  one  unit. 

(4.)  American  History,  one  unit. 

(5.)  Civil  Government,  one-half  unit. 
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12.  Latin. 

(/.)  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Elementary  Latin  Book,  with  grammar  and  easy  read- 
ing. One  unit. 

( 2 .)  Caesar. 

Caesar’s  Gallic  War,  four  books.  One  unit. 

(j.)  Cicero. 

Six  orations  of  Cicero,  including  the  Manilian  Law.  One 

unit. 

(4-)  Vergil. 

Vergil’s  Aineid,  six  books.  One  unit. 

Latin  Prose  Composition  based  on  Caesar  and  Cicero  is 
required. 

13.  Manual  Training. 

Credit  will  be  granted  in  manual  training  only  when  the 
course  has  been  completed  in  a department  of  manual  train- 
ing approved  by  the  accrediting  committee  of  the  college. 
One  unit. 

14.  Mathematics. 

(/.)  Algebra. 

Algebra,  including  quadratic  equations  and  the  progres- 
sions. The  work  must  be  the  equivalent  of  that  covered  in 
Beman  and  Smith’s  Academic  Algebra  or  a text  of  equal 
merit.  One  and  one-half  units. 

( 2 ) Plane  Geometry. 

Plane  Geometry,  the  whole  of  the  five  books,  including 
the  demonstration  of  numerous  original  theorems  and  the 
solution  of  numerical  exercises.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  demonstration  of  originals.  The  text-book  suggested 
is  Beman  and  Smith’s,  Wells’  or  Wentworth’s  Plane  Geom- 
etry. One  unit. 

(j.)  Solid  Geometry. 

The  work  required  in  solid  geometry  must  include  the 
theorems  and  constructions  given  in  the  standard  texts,  such 
as  Beman  and  Smith’s,  Wentworth’s,  Wells’  or  Phillip  and 
Fisher’s.  The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  in- 
cluding loci  problems,  is  required.  One-half  unit. 
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( 4 .)  Trigonometry. 

Proofs  of  the  principal  formulas,  particularly  the  sine, 
cosine,  and  tangent  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  two  angles; 
solution  of  simple  trigonometric  equations;  the  derivation  of 
the  law  of  sines,  the  law  of  cosines  and  the  law  of  tangents; 
and  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles.  One-half 
unit. 

15.  Music. 

If  two  units  are  offered  in  music,  the  second  one  must  be 
in  a theoretical  course. 

(/.)  Piano. 

The  completion  of  the  fourth  grade  as  given  in  the 
course  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  or  its  equivalent.  One 
unit. 

OO  Organ. 

Whiting’s  Six  Months  on  the  Organ;  Rinck’s  Chorals , va- 
ried; Buck’s  Studies  in  Pedal  Phrasing ; Rinck’s  Organ  School , 
Part  III.  One  unit. 

(j.)  Voice. 

The  completion  of  one  year  of  study  in  voice  under  the 
vocal  department  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  or  its  equiv- 
alent. One  unit.  f 

( 4 .)  Harmony. 

The  scales,  regular  and  altered  chords,  modulation,  sus- 
pensions, appogiaturas,  organ  point.  Exercises  from  a fig- 
ured bass.  One  unit. 

• (5.)  History. 

The  development  of  the  musical  forms  and  an  acquaint-; 
ance  with  the  lives  and  compositions  of  the  great  composers; 
since  1685.  One  unit. 

16.  Physics.  The  equivalent  of  Millikan  and  Gale’s < 
text,  with  a satisfactory  laboratory  note  book.  One  unit. 

17.  Physical  Geography.  The  equivalent  of  Tarr’s  New 
Physical  Geography , with  laboratory  work  as  in  other  sciences. 
One  unit. 

18.  Physiology.  The  equivalent  of  Hough  and  Sedg- 
wick’s {tThe  Human  Mechanism One  unit. 

19.  Zoology.  The  equivalent  of  Lindville  and  Kelly’s 
f<General  Zoology,”  with  a properly  kept  laboratory  note  book. 
One  unit. 
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REGISTRATION. 

General  Regulations.  Students  are  required  to  register 
in  Burnham  Hall  on  one  of  the  days  set  apart  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  1915  these  days  will  be  June  8 and  September  14 
for  students  entering  for  the  first  time,  and  September  15  for 
students  previously  enrolled. 

Any  one  not  registering  on  the  days  designated  may  be 
charged  a registration  fee  of  one  dollar. 

Schedules  of  the  college  classes,  blanks  for  schedules 
and  registration  cards  will  be  available  in  Burnham  Hall  dur- 
ing registration  days. 

No  registration  card  can  be  altered  after  the  second  week , 
except  on  a written  petition,  approved  by  the  faculty  advisor  ( if 
the  student  has  chosen  a major)  and  class  officer  and  granted  by 
a vote  of  the  faculty. 

Registration  of  Freshmen.  All  students  applying  for  ad- 
mission to  the  freshman  class  must  first  present  themselves 
to  the  committee  on  college  entrance  in  Burnham  Hall. 
Each  candidate  should  see  to  it  that  a detailed  statement  of 
all  secondary  school  work  completed,  the  ground  covered 
and  the  grade  in  each  subject,  properly  signed  by  the  offic- 
ers of  the  certifying  preparatory  school,  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  committee  on  college  entrance  on  or  before  the  day  of 
registration.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  will  be  furnished  by 
the  secretary  of  the  college  on  application.  These  creden- 
tials should  be  sent  by  mail  from  the  certifying  officer  direct 
to  the  Entrance  Committee,  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mis- 
souri, and  not  delivered  to  the  entering  student.  In  case  such 
a certificate  is  not  available  on  registration  day,  the  student 
may  submit  his  own  statement  of  work  done,  and  he  will  be 
assigned  to  provisional  standing,  which  will  become  regular 
standing  when  a satisfactory  official  statement  has  been  filed 
with  the  committee. 

After  his  credentials  have  been  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee on  college  entrance,  the  student  will  present  the  “ad- 
mission record”  signed  by  that  committee  to  the  freshman 
class  officer.  He  will  then  prepare  his  registration  card  in 
consultation  with  the  class  officer,  who  retains  one  portion 
of  the  card.  The  remainder  of  the  card  must  then  be  pre- 
sented to  the  college  secretary,  and  all  fees  paid.  The  por- 
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tion  of  the  card  returned  to  the  student  by  the  college  sec-  j 
retary,  with  his  signature,  must  be  signed  by  the  several  in- 
structors at  the  first  meeting  of  the  classes  in  the  various  | 
subjects.  No  student  is  permitted  to  enroll  in  a course  un-  I 
til  he  presents  to  the  instructor  for  his  signature  the  portion  j 
of  his  registration  card  signed  by  the  college  secretary.  | 
When  all  the  instructors  have  signed  the  registration  card,  j 
it  must  be  returned  at  once  to  the  college  secretary’s  office,  j 


Registration  of  Special  Students.  Special  students  ap-  j 
plying  for  admission  for  the  first  time  will  follow  the  same 
procedure  as  freshmen,  except  that  they  will  present  the 
“admission  record”  to  the  class  officer  for  special  students, 
whom  they  will  consult  in  preparing  their  registration  cards. 


Registration  of  Students  with  Advanced  Standing.  All 

new  students  applying  for  admission  with  advanced  standing 
must  first  present  themselves,  with  proper  credentials,  to 
the  committee  on  advanced  standing  and  degrees  in  Burn- 
ham Hall.  The  committee  will  determine  the  units  accepted 
for  admission,  the  amount  of  advanced  standing  in  hours 
and  the  provisional  class  standing  of  the  candidate.  They 
will  assign  him  to  a suitable  major  and  specify  the  require- 
ments he  must  fulfill  for  the  completion  of  that  major  and 
for  the  Bachelor’s  degree.  The  head  of  the  department  of 
the  major  assigned  to  the  student  becomes  his  faculty  ad- 
visor. The  student  must  first  present  his  statement  from  the 
committee  on  advanced  standing  and  degrees  to  the  faculty 
advisor  and  consult  with  him  in  preparing  his  registration 
card.  This  card  must  also  be  signed  by  the  class  officer  be- 
fore it  is  presented  to  the  college  secretary.  The  rest  of  the 
procedure  is  the  same  as  for  students  entering  as  freshmen. 


Cr.Ass  Standing -and  Degrees. 
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PART  III. 

CLASS  STANDING  AND  DEGREES 


Undergraduate  students  are  classified  as  regular  and 
special.  Graduate  students  are  classified  according  to  the 
number  of  years  of  registration  in  the  college  after  the 
awarding  of  the  Bachelor’s  degree. 

An  official  list  giving  the  class  standing  of  all  students 
is  posted  by  the  registrar  before  October  twentieth  of  each 
year.  The  class  standing  fixed  by  this  list  ordinarily  con- 
tinues through  both  semesters. 

A Regular  Student  is  a student  who  is  a candidate  for  a 
Bachelor’s  degree.  Regular  students  are  expected  to  do  full 
work,  which  consists  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
of  sixteen  and  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  of  fifteen  reci- 
tation* hours  per  week  in  courses  of  instruction  specified  for 
the  respective  years. 

A Special  Student  is  a student  who  pursues  particular 
studies  without  reference  to  graduation. 

A Freshman  has  presented  not  less  than  fourteen  units 
for  admission.  Freshman  standing  continues  until  the  stu- 
dent has  removed  all  entrance  conditions  and  completed  the 
equivalent  in  hours  of  fifteen  entrance  units  and  at  least 
twenty-three  hours  of  college  credit. 

A Sophomore  has  completed  the  equivalent  in  hours  of 
fifteen  entrance  units  and  not  less  than  twenty-three  hours 
of  college  credit.  No  student  can  advance  beyond  freshman 
standing  until  all  entrance  conditions  are  removed. 

A Junior  has  completed  the  equivalent  in  hours  of  fif- 
teen entrance  units  and  not  less  than  fifty-six  hours  of  col- 
lege credit. 


*Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  counted  as  one  recitation  hour. 
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A Senior  has  completed  the  equivalent  in  hours  of  fif- 
teen entrance  units  and  not  less  than  eighty-eight  hours  of 
college  credit. 

Students  who  at  the  end  of  their  Senior  year  have  not 
removed  all  conditions,  deficiencies  and  irregularities,  and 
who  have  not  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  semester  hours 
to  their  credit,  can  not  graduate  until  they  have  gained  the 
requisite  credit. 

Special  Students  are  subject  to  all  the  general  regula- 
tions of  the  college  in  regard  to  registration,  conduct,  attend- 
ance at  classes  and  chapel,  absences,  examinations,  condi- 
tions and  deficiencies.  Unless  excused  by  the  deans,  special 
students  taking  two  or  more  courses  are  required  to  take  the 
prescribed  work  in  physical  culture  during  the  first  and  sec-: 
ond  years  of  their  attendance. 

If  a special  student  is  deficient  or  conditioned  in  two 
courses  in  any  semester,  or  if  at  any  time  a special  studentt 
has  an  accumulation  of  three  conditions  or  deficiencies  re- 
corded against  him,  his  connection  with  the  college  is  there- 
by terminated. 

Special  students  may  become  regular  by  complying  with  the 
entrance  requirements  and  the  work  necessary  for  the  class 
standing  which  is  desired. 

Amount  of  Class  Work.  All  requests  for  a schedule  of 
more  than  sixteen  hours  of  recitation  work  or  for  a scheduler 
of  less  than  fifteen  hours  of  recitation  work  must  be  ap-; 
proved  by  the  student’s  faculty  advisor  and  class  officer  and 
presented  in  writing  to  the  faculty. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  elect  more  than  sixteen  hours 
during  the  first  and  second  years  or  more  than  fifteen  hours 
during  the  third  and  fourth  years,  unless  his  record  shows  a 
grade  of  B or  above  in  at  least  two  subjects  and  that  he  has 
not  received  a grade  as  low  as  D in  more  than  two  subjects 
for  the  last  preceding  semester. 

If  the  work  of  any  student  who  has  been  permitted  to 
take  more  than  the  regular  amount  of  work  is  reported  un- 
satisfactory to  the  faculty,  such  student  will  be  required  to 
drop  the  additional  work  if,  after  he  has  been  warned,  he 
fails  to  do  satisfactory  work  in  all  his  classes. 
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Maximum  College  Credit.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for 
more  than  eighteen  recitation  hours  per  week,  nor  for  more 
than  twenty-two  hours  per  week  of  recitation  work  and 
work  being  made  up  outside  of  class  combined.  Additional 
work  may  be  taken  without  college  credit  by  a special  vote 
of  the  faculty. 

No  Credit.  No  credit  towards  graduation  will  be  given 
for  more  than  thirty  hours  in  a major  of  a culture  group; 
for  more  than  thirty-six  hours  in  a pre-professional  group; 
for  a single  year  of  beginning  work  in  a foreign  language, 
unless  that  work  has  been  preceded  by  three  years  of  con- 
secutive college  work  in  some  one  foreign  language;  or  for 
work  in  practice  teaching. 

Loss  of  Credit.  Unexcused  absences  from  recitations, 
gymnasium  work  and  chapel  are  permitted  without  penalty 
up  to  one-ninth  of  the  total  number  of  exercises  of  the 
semester  in  each  course.  . For  the  purposes  of  this  rule,  two 
excused  absences,  or  two  unexcused  tardinesses,  will  count 
as  one  unexcused  absence.  All  unexcused  absences  count 
zero  in  computing  the  term  grade.  In  case  the  total  of  ab- 
sences both  excused  and  unexcused  exceeds  the  above  limit, 
the  student  loses  one-tenth  of  the  semester  hour  of  credit 
for  each  unexcused  absence  or  its  equivalent. 

This  rule  does  not  apply  to  absences  caused  by  pro- 
longed illness  or  by  the  duties  of  any  official  representative 
of  the  college.  The  administrative  details  of  this  regulation 
are  published  in  the  booklet  of  rules  and  regulations. 

Credit  for  Quality.  In  computing  hours  for  graduation, 
each  semester  hour  of  A grade  won  as  a regular  junior  or  a 
regular  senior  will  count  one  and  one-sixth  hours,  provided 
that  the  total  excess  credit  for  quality  shall  in  no  case  ex- 
ceed five  semester  hours. 

Master’s  Credit.  If  a student  at  graduation  has  more 
than  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  semester  hours  re- 
quired for  graduation,  only  the  required  amount  will  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  whether  or  not  the  candidate  is  en- 
titled to  the  Bachelor’s  degree  with  distinction.  But  advanc- 
ed work  taken  during  the  senior  year  in  excess  of  the  work 
required  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree,  if  the  grade  A or  B has 
been  attained  in  such  work,  may,  by  vote  of  the  faculty,  be 
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counted  as  partial  fulfillment  of  the  work  required  of  a can- 
didate for  the  Master’s  degree.  In  no  case  can  quality  credit 
be  counted  toward  a Master’s  degree. 

Change  of  Studies.  No  student  may  discontinue  any 
study  in  which  he  has  been  enrolled,  or  begin  a study  in 
which  he  was  not  enrolled  at  registration,  except  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  instructor. 

No  student  may  begin  a study  in  which  he  was  not  en- 
rolled at  registration  later  than  four  weeks  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  semester. 

All  requests  involving  a change  of  study  or  studies  after 
the  second  week  from  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  must  be 
approved  by  the  student’s  faculty  advisor  and  class  officer 
and  presented  in  writing  to  the  faculty.  If  a student  drops 
a course  without  such  permission  after  the  second  week  from  - 
the  beginning  of  the  semester,  he  will  be  given  a grade  of 
zero  for  that  course. 


Change  of  Groups.  No  student  may  change  his  major  • 
except  by  a special  vote  of  the  faculty. 

All  requests  involving  such  a change  must  be  approved 
by  the  student’s  faculty  advisor  and  class  officer  and  pre-  ‘ 
sented  in  writing  to  the  faculty. 


Examinations.  1.  Examinations  will  be  given  in  all 
subjects  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  No  seniors  are  ex- 
cused from  examinations,  but  their  examinations  will  be  held 
one  week  before  the  regular  examinations  in  the  second 
semester. 

2.  If  the  total  of  unexcused  absences,  or  their  equival- 
ent, in  any  course  exceeds  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of 
exercises  of  the  semester  for  that  course,  the  student  is  de- 
barred from  the  examination  in  that  course,  except  by  spec- 
ial vote  of  the  faculty,  and  is  required  to  repeat  the  course 
the  following  year. 


i 
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3.  Students  failing  to  appear  for  examinations  at  the 
regular  time  will  be  charged  a fee  of  $2.00  for  each  extra  ex- 
amination, unless  excused  for  sickness  or  other  sufficient 
reason. 


4.  Students  failing  at  the  regular  time  will  be  given 
another  examination  the  fourth  Monday  after  the  opening 
of  the  next  semester  following  the  failure  without  the  pay- 
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ment  of  a fee.  A student  failing  in  the  second  examination 
will  be  charged  a fee  of  $1.00  for  each  subsequent  examina- 
tion. 

5.  A student  absent  from  an  examination  without  ex- 
cuse will  be  conditioned. 

6.  In  making  up  conditions,  only  a passing  mark  will 
be  given. 

7.  Conditions  not  removed  within  one  year  become 
failures. 

Reports.  The  average  grades  are  given  to  each  student 
by  the  registrar  at  the  close  of  each  semester,  except  when 
students  have  failed  to  pay  the  course  fees.  In  such  cases 
the  grades  will  be  announced  by  the  registrar  only  on  the 
presentation  of  a receipt  from  the  secretary,  showing  that 
all  fees  have  been  paid. 

The  marks  are  based  on  a scale  of  letters,  namely: 

A,  or  Excellent,  indicating  a grade  of  93  or  above. 

B,  or  Good,  indicating  a grade  between  85  and  93. 

C,  or  Fair,  indicating  a grade  between  78  and  85. 

D,  or  Poor,  indicating  a grade  between  70  and  78. 

E,  or  Conditioned,  indicating  a grade  between  60  and  70. 

F,  or  Failed,  indicating  a grade  below  60. 

A minimum  passing  mark  of  D is  required  for  each 
semester  in  each  study.  E indicates  a condition,  which  may 
be  removed  by  examination.  F indicates  a failure,  which 
can  be  removed  only  by  repeating  the  class  work,  unless  ex- 
cused by  the  faculty.  In  no  case  can  any  credit  whatsoever 
be  gained  by  an  F.  All  conditions  and  failures  in  studies 
prescribed  in  a student’s  group  must  be  removed  before 
graduation,  but  conditions  and  failures  in  elective  courses 
may  be  allowed  to  go  by  default  by  vote  of  the  faculty,  pro- 
vided a corresponding  number  of  semester  hours  in  other 
courses  with  a grade  of  C or  above  is  offered  as  a substitute. 
Such  substitution  will  prevent  graduation  with  distinction. 

Physical  Culture.  All  freshmen  and  sophomores  are 
required  to  take  physical  exercise  two  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  college  year,  unless  excused  by  the  deans. 
This  work  is  done  in  gymnasium  classes  under  competent 
instructors,  except  in  case  of  the  members  of  regular  athletic 
teams.  Such  members  are  excused  from  gymnasium  work 
during  the  season  of  the  team  to  which  each  belongs. 
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Rhetoricals.  Every  junior  must  submit  one  theme,  or 
not  less  than  1,000  words,  each  semester,  to  the  English  de- 
partment for  criticism.  Every  senior  must  submit  a care- 
fully prepared  and  typewritten  essay,  of  not  less  than  2,500 
words,  on  or  before  the  first  of  April,  to  the  English  depart- 
ment for  criticism. 

Majors.  All  freshmen  may  and  all  sophomores  must 
elect 'a  major  study  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Anyone 
failing  to  do  so  within  a reasonable  time  after  the  beginning 
of  his  sophomore  year  loses  the  privilege  of  electing  and 
will  be  assigned  a major  by  the  committee  on  advanced 
standing  and  degrees. 

The  major  study  must  be  chosen  in  some  one  depart- 
ment of  instruction  offering  a major  group  from  a subject 
that  may  be  studied  throughout  the  sophomore,  junior  and 
senior  years,  with  a minimum  credit  of  eighteen  semester 
hours.  Elementary  work  cannot  be  counted  in  partial  ful- 
fillment of  the  major  requirement.  The  maximum  amount  of 
credit  in  a single  department  that  may  be  offered  for  a Bach-  5 
elor’s  degree  is  thirty  hours  in  a culture  group  and  thirty- 
six  hours  in  a pre-professional  group.  Work  beyond  this  ■ 
maximum  may  be  counted  toward  a Master’s  degree.  * 

Honorable  Mention.  A student  carrying  full  work  and 
averaging  a grade  of  A in  all  courses  during  one  year  will 
receive  honorable  mention  on  the  commencement  program 
and  in  the  next  annual  catalog. 

Departmental  Honors  will  be  awarded  at  graduation  to 
a student  who  has  taken  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours  ) 
under  a single  department  and  who  has  gained  an  average  .J 
grade  of  A in  all  the  work  done  under  that  department.  De-  \ 
partmental  honors  will  be  designated  on  the  commencement 
program  and  in  the  next  annual  catalog. 

Commencement  Honors.  The  student  of  the  graduating 
class  who  has  been  in  attendance  at  the  college  at  least  three 
years  and  whose  average  grade  is  the  highest  throughout 
his  college  course  is  awarded  First  Honor. 

The  student  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  been  in  at- 
tendance at  the  college  at  least  three  years ‘and  whose  aver- 
age grade  is  the  second  highest  throughout  his  college  course 
is  awarded  the  Second  Honor. 
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Degrees.  All  degrees  conferred  by  the  college  arc 
awarded  by  vote  of  the  board  of  trustees  on  recommendation 
of  the  faculty.  Four  degrees  are  conferred;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts , the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science;  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 
The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  are 
awarded  with  the  designation  of  the  course  under  which  the 
major  was  chosen.  At  least  one  year  of  registration,  de- 
voted to  studies  approved  by  the  faculty,  is  required  of  a 
candidate  for  any  degree. 

A single  condition,  irregularity  or  deficiency  will  prevent 
a senior  from  graduating  with  his  class,  but  when  it  is  re- 
moved the  student  may  be  granted  his  degree  as  of  his  class 
at  some  subsequent  commencement. 

All  seniors  entitled  to  receive  a diploma  must  present  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  degrees  on  or  before  the 
first  of  June  a receipt,  signed  by  the  secretary,  stating  that 
the  student  has  paid  his  diploma  fee  and  arranged  all  his  ac- 
counts with  the  college,  before  the  diploma  will  be  issued. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  on  graduates  of  all  major 
groups  except  those  listed  as  pre-professional  groups. 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  a candidate  must  have  completed  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  semester  hours  of  work  in  a correlated  group  of 
studies  approved  by  the  faculty. 

Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  on  graduates  majoring 
in  one  of  the  pre-professional  groups. 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  a candidate  must  have  completed  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  hours  of  work  in  an  approved  pre-professional 
group  or  in  a cultural  group  in  science  or  mathematics. 

Bachelor  of  Music.  A course,  having  music  as  its  major 
and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  is  being 
worked  out.  When  completed,  it  will  be  published  in  the 
forthcoming  bulletin  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  This 
course  is  being  constructed  along  the  lines  of  musical  educa- 
tion followed  by  the  best  institutions  which  grant  a degree 
in  music  and,  it  is  felt,  will  meet  the  needs  of  many  music, 
Students  in  this  region. 
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Grades  of  Distinction  in  the  Bachelor's  Degrees.  A can- 
didate is  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
or  Bachelor  of  Science  either  for  an  ordinary  degree  or  a 
degree  with  distinction  in  one  of  three  grades. 

Any  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  attained 
grade  C,  or  a higher  grade,  in  all  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  semester  hours  required  for  graduation  is  recom- 
mended for  a degree  with  distinction  on  the  following  condi- 
tions : 

1.  If  a student  has  attained  a grade  A or  B in  sixty 
semester  hours  he  is  recommended  for  a degree  cum  laude. 

2.  If  a student  has  attained  not  less  than  B in  ninety 
semester  hours,  at  least  thirty  of  which  are  graded  A,  he  is 
recommended  for  a degree  magna  cum  laude. 

3.  If  a student  has  attained  grade  A in  one  hundred  se- 
mester hours  he  is  recommended  for  a degree  summa  cum 
laude. 

Master  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the  , 
college,  or  of  another  institution  of  similar  standards,  who  ; 
have  satisfactorily  completed  specialized  courses  of  study, 
prescribed  by  the  professors  of  the  special  departments  un- 
der which  the  students  are  studying,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  faculty.  The  amount  of  work  required  is  the  equiva-  \ 
lent  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  and  a thesis.  Advanced  i 
work  taken  during  the  senior  year  in  excess  of  the  work  re-  j 
quired  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree,  if  the  grade  A or  B has  ) 
been  attained  in  such  work,  may  by  vote  of  the  faculty  be  ■ 
counted  as  a partial  fulfillment  of  the  work  required  of  a s 
candidate  for  the  Master’s  degree. 

Registration.  A candidate  for  the  Master’s  degree  must 
register  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  in  which  he 
expects  the  degree  to  be  conferred.  At  registration  every 
graduate  §tudent,  whether  a candidate  for  a Master’s  degree 
or  not,  is  required  to  file  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  degrees  a list  of  his  studies  for  the  year.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  list  students  must  consult  with  the  professors  o^ 
the  departments  under  which  they  intend  to  study.  The  ap- 
proval of  this  list  by  the  faculty  constitutes  formal  admis- 
sion to  candidacy  for  the  Master’s  degree. 
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The  Plan  of  Study  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  must 
be  pursued  with  a definite  aim  in  view.  The  work  must  be 
done  wholly  under  one  department  or,  at  most,  under  two 
departments.  It  may  be  done  either  in  connection  with  ad- 
vanced courses  of  instruction  or  independently  of  them.  The 
branch  of  study  in  which  the  Master’s  degree  is  conferred  is 
recorded  on  the  diploma,  on  the  commencement  program 
and  in  the  next  following  annual  catalog. 

Thesis.  The  subject  of  the  thesis  must  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  student  and  the  professor  of  the  department 
under  which  the  thesis  belongs.  The  thesis  must  be  type- 
written and  bound.  It  must  have  a table  of  contents  and  a 
list  of  authorities  consulted.  If  accepted,  the  thesis  will  be 
deposited  in  the  college  library.  It  must  be  submitted  to 
the  professor  under  whose  direction  it  was  written  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  of  May  of  the  year  in  which  the  candidate  ex- 
pects the  degree  to  be  conferred. 

Examinations  will  be  held  in  May  of  each  year  by  the 
professor  or  professors  under  whose  direction  the  candidate 
has  been  studying.  All  examinations  must  be  completed  be- 
fore the  last  faculty  meeting  of  the  year  in  which  the  degree 
is  to  be  conferred. 

Application  for  further  information  respecting  the  Mas- 
ter’s degree  should  be  made  in  writing  to  Professor  B.  F. 
Finkel,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  degrees. 

Master  of  Science.  Graduate  students  who  devote  them- 
selves chiefly  to  scientific  subjects  may  receive  the  Degree 
of  Master  of  Science  by  satisfying  the  conditions  requisite 
for  the  conferring  of  the  Master’s  degre^e,  as  outlined  under 
the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
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PART  IV. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Drury  College  takes  the  middle  ground  between  pre- 
scribed courses  and  a free  elective  system. 

The  Group  System  comes  nearest  to  recognizing  the 
claims  of  individual  interests  and  at  the  same  time  guaran- 
teeing that  manysidedness  of  interest  that  should  be  the 
result  of  a liberal  education,  without  denying  to  the  student 
sufficient  opportunity  for  specialization.  The  required  studies 
(English  14  hours,  foreign  language  12  hours,  laboratory 
science  12  hours,  history  6 hours  and  philosophy  8 hours) 
appear  in  nearly  all  the  groups.  The  major  is  the  core  of 
each  group.  A liberal  allowance  of  free  electives  is  given 
in  each  group  to  provide  for  individual  interests  and  differ- 
ences. The  demand  of  modern  life  for  specialists  makes 
correlation  such  as  this  plan  provides  increasingly  important. 
Correlation  gives  a broad  base  for  later  specialization  with- 
out narrowing  the  college  course. 

Electing  Major.  At  the  beginning  of  the. freshman  year 
a student  may,  and.  at  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year 
he  must,  elect  a major.  The  election  determines  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  rest  of  his  course  and  constitutes  him 
a student  in  a given  group. 

Faculty  Advisor.  The  head  of  the  department  of  his 
major  becomes  his  faculty  advisor  on  electives.  The  regis- 
tration card  of  each  student  must  be  signed  by  his  faculty 
advisor  when  he  registers  each  semester  before  being  pre- 
sented to  his  class  officer. 

Changing  Major.  Anyone  wishing  a change  of  major  or 
a change  in  his  electives  after  registering  must  present  a 
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petition,  approved  in  writing  by  his  faculty  advisor  and 
class  officer,  to  the  faculty,  which  grants  or  refuses  the 
request  by  vote.  Students  should  not  change  majors  or 
enter  or  drop  classes  before  the  petition  has  been  granted 
by  the  faculty. 

Groups.  The  following  groups  are  published  for  the 
guidance  of  students.  They  represent  the  best  judgment  of 
the  faculty  after  long  and  careful  consideration.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a student  who  elects  a given  major  will  pursue 
the  course  here  outlined.  However,  a little  variation  from 
the  published  group  will  be  allowed  on  a petition  approved 
by  the  faculty  advisor  and  class  officer  and  voted  by  the 
faculty.  The  policy  of  the  faculty  is  to  refuse  petitions  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  work  in  the  major  and  not  to  excuse 
from  the  required  studies  enumerated  above. 

The  freshman  year  in  each  group  is  so  arranged  that  it 
is  easy  to  pass  from  any  group  to  any  other  at  the  end  of 
the  freshman  year.  Therefore  an  entering  student  need  not 
elect  his  major,  or  if  he  does  elect,  his  choice  is  open  to 
revision  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  changing  from  one  group 
to  another,  a student  must  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
new  group.  This  involves  no  loss  of  college  credit,  since 
studies  completed  but  not  required  in  the  new  group  can 
count  as  electives. 

Each  student  can  elect  but  one  major.  The  name  of  his 
major  or  his  group  indicates  his  course  of  study.  In  con- 
nection with  any  major,  a student  of  exceptional  ability  may 
receive  Honorable  Mention,  Departmental  Honors  and 
Commencement  Honors. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE. 

Students  must  fulfill  the  following  general  requirements 
for  the  Bachelor’s  degree,  regardless  of  the  group  chosen. 
However,  if  a general  requirement  for  the  degree  and  a 
special  requirement  for  the  chosen  group  are  the  same  in 
corresponding  years,  the  completion  of  the  special  require- 
ment for  the  group  is  considered  equivalent  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  corresponding  general  requirement  for  the 
degree. 
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Freshman  Year.  English  1,  8 hours;  Laboratory 

Science  (biology,  chemistry,  geology),  6 hours;  Foreign 
Language  (for  special  requirements,  see  the  list  of  groups 
below),  6 hours;  Physical  Training  (see  page  39). 

In  some  groups,  either  mathematics  (6  hours)  or  an 
ancient  language  (6  hours)  is  required  for  the  freshman 
year;  in  other  groups,  the  student  may  choose  between 
mathematics  and  ancient  language.  If  an  ancient  language 
is  chosen,  it  must  be  continued  a second  year. 

Sophomore  Year.  English  2 (except  in  the  mathematics 
and  pre-medical  majors  of  the  pre-professional  groups),  6 
hours;  Foreign  Language  (for  special  requirements,  see  the 
list  of  groups  below,  and  page  37),  6 hours;  Philosophy  9, 
2 hours;  Physical  Training  (see  page  39). 

One  year  (6  hours)  of  a second  laboratory  science 
(biology,  chemistry,  geology,  physics),  different  from  that 
taken  in  the  freshman  year,  must  be  taken  before  gradua- 
tion. It  is  recommended  that  this  requirement  be  fulfilled 
in  the  sophomore  year. 

Junior  Year.  One  rhetorical  each  semester  (see  pages 
40,  78). 

Senior  Year.  Thesis  (see  pages  40,  78). 

In  all  groups  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  semester 
hours  are  required  for  graduation.  These  hours  must  cor- 
respond to  one  of  the  published  groups  or  constitute  a 
correlated  course  of  study  approved  by  vote  of  the  faculty. 
Before  November  first  of  his  senior  year,  each  candidate 
for  a Bachelor’s  degree  must  submit  in  writing  to  the  com- 
mittee on  advanced  standing  and  degrees  his  scheme  for 
graduation.  No  combination  of  hours  of  credit  other  than 
the  published  groups  can  be  accepted  for  graduation,  unless 
approved  by  the  faculty  before  the  15th  day  of  February  of 
the  year  of  graduation. 

The  maximum  amount  of  credit  in  any  one  department 
that  may  be  counted  for  a Bachelor’s  degree  is  thirty  semes- 
ter hours  in  the  culture  group  for  a B.  A.  and  thirty-six 
semester  hours  in  the  pre-professional  group  for  a B.  S. 
Credit  beyond  this  maximum  may  be  counted  toward  a 
Master’s  degree,  but  credit  for  quality  is  not  counted  to- 
ward a Master’s  degree. 
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THE  LIST  OF  CULTURE  GROUPS. 
Bible  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

BIBLE  6 

English  8 

Foreign  Language 6 

Laboratory  Science 6 

Mathematics  or  Ancient 
Language*  6 

Total  hours 32 

Junior  Year. 

BIBLE  6 

Hebrew  or  N.  T.  Greek 6 

Education  6 

Elective  12 

Total  hours 30 

I 

Biology 

Freshman  Year. 

BIOLOGY  6 

Chemistry  6 

English  8 

French  or  German  6 

Mathematics  or  Ancient 

Language*  6 



Total  hours 32 

Junior  Year. 

BIOLOGY  6 

Second  Science 6 

Psychology  or  History 6 

Elective  12 

— . 

Total  hours 30 


Sophomore  Year. 

BIBLE  6 

English  6 

History  or  Psychology 6 

N.  T.  Greek 6 

Philosophy  2 

Elective  6 

Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 

BIBLE  ...12 

Social  Science 6 

Elective  12 

Total  hours 30 

Major. 

Sophomore  Year. 

BIOLOGY  6 

English  6 

French  or  German 6 

History  or  Psychology 6 

Philosophy  2 

Elective  6 

Total  hours -.32 

Senior  Year. 

BIOLOGY  12 

Elective  18 


Total  hours 30 


If  an  ancient  language  is  chosen,  it  must  be  continued  a second  year. 
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Chemistry  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

CHEMISTRY  6 

Biology  or  Drawing. ...6  or  4 

English  8 

Foreign  Language 6 

Mathematics  6 or  8 


Sophomore  Year. 

CHEMISTRY  

English  

Foreign  Language. 


Geology  6 

Philosophy  2 

Elective  6 


Total  hours 

....32 

Total  hours 

32 

Junior  Year. 

Senior  Year. 

CHEMISTRY  

....  6 

CHEMISTRY  

12 

History  or  Psychology... 

....  6 

Economics  or  History.... 

6 

Physics  

....  6 

Elective  

12 

Elective  

....12 

Total  hours 

...30 

Total  hours 

30 

English 

Major. 

Freshman  Year. 

Sophomore  Year. 

ENGLISH  

...  8 

ENGLISH  

....  6 

Ancient  Language 

...  6 

Ancient  Language 

....  6 

Laboratory  Science 

...  6 

Laboratory  Science 

....  6 

Modern  Language 

...  6 

Modern  Language 

....  6 

History  

...  6 

Philosophy  

....  2 

Elective  

....  6 

Total  hours 

...32 

Total  hours 

....32 

Junior  Year. 

Senior  Year. 

ENGLISH  

...  6 

ENGLISH  

...12 

Public  Speaking ....*. 

...  3 

Elective  

...18 

Psychology  

...  6 

* 

Elective  

...15 

.30 


.30 


Total  hours 


Total  hours 


MD  VO  VO 
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French  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

FRENCH  6 

English  8 

Foreign  Language 6 

Laboratory  Science 6 

Mathematics  6 

Total  hours 32 


Sophomore  Year. 

FRENCH  6 

English  6 

Foreign  Language 6 

History  or  Psychology 6 

Philosophy  2 

Elective  6 

Total  hours 32 


Junior  Year. 

FRENCH  6 

English  6 

Modern  Language 6 

Elective  12 

Total  hours 30 


Senior  Year. 

FRENCH  6 

Social  Science  or  History..  6 
Elective  . 18 


Total  hours 30 


Geology  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

Laboratory  Science 12 

English  8 

French  or  German 6 

Mathematics  6 

Total  hours 32 

Junior  Year. 

GEOLOGY 6 

Laboratory  Science 6 

Elective  18 

Total  hours ...30 


Sophomore  Year. 

GEOLOGY 

English  

French  or  German 

Philosophy  

Laboratory  Science 6 

Elective  6 

Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 

GEOLOGY 6 

Second  Science 6 

Elective  18 

Total  hours 30 


NJ  Os  ON  ON 
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German  Major. 

Freshman  Year. 

Sophomore  Year. 

GERMAN  

6 

GERMAN  

...  6 

English  

8 

English  

..  6 

Foreign  Language 

6 

Foreign  Language 

...  6 

Laboratory  Science 

6 

History  or  Psychology 

...  6 

Mathematics  

6 

Philosophy  

..  2 

Elective  

...  6 

Total  hours.... 

32 

Total  hours 

..32 

Junior  Year. 

Senior  Year. 

GERMAN  

6 

GERMAN  

..  6 , 

Foreign  Language 

6 

History  or  Philosophy  or 

Psychology  or  History 

6 

Social  Science 

..  6 

Elective  

12 

Elective  

..18 

Total  hours 

30 

Total  hours 

..30 

\ 

Greek 

Major. 

\ 

Freshman  Year. 

Sophomore  Year. 

GREEK  

6 

GREEK  

..  6 

English  

8 

English  

..6  i 

Foreign  Language 

6 

Foreign  Language 

..6  j 

Laboratory  Science 

6 

Psychology  or  History 

..  6 

i 

Elective  

.......  6 

Philosophy  

..  2 i 

Elective  

..  6 ■ 

Total  hours 

32 

Total  hours 

.32 

Junior  Year. 

Senior  Year. 

GREEK  

6 

GREEK  

. 6 

Foreign  Language 

6 

Economics  

. 6 

History  or  Psychology. 

6 

Elective  

.18 

Elective  

12 

Total  hours 


.30 


Total  hours 
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History  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

HISTORY 6 

English  8 

Foreign  Language 6 

Laboratory  Science 6 

Mathematics  or  Ancient 
Language* 6 


Sophomore  Year. 

HISTORY 6 

English  6 

Foreign  Language 6 

Psychology  6 

Philosophy  2 

Elective  6 


Total  hours 32 

Junior  Year. 

HISTORY  6 

English  or  Foreign 

Language 6 

Social  Science  or 

Philosophy  6 

Elective  12 

Total  hours 30 


Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 

HISTORY  6 

Philosophy  or  Social 

Science  6 

Elective  18 

Total  hours 30 


Latin  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

LATIN  6 

English  8 

Foreign  Language 6 

Laboratory  Science 6 

Elective  6 

Total  hours 32 

Junior  Year. 

LATIN  6, 

Foreign  Language 6 

English  or  History  or 

Philosophy  6 

Elective  12 

Total  hours 30 


Sophomore  Year. 

LATIN  6 

English  6 

Foreign  Language 6 

History  or  Psychology 6 

Philosophy  2 

Elective  6 

Total  hours ..32 

Senior  Year. 

LATIN  6 

Foreign  Language 6 

Elective  18 

Total  hours 30 


If  an  ancient  language  is  chosen,  it  must  be  continued  a second  year. 
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Mathematics  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

MATHEMATICS  8 

English  8 

Foreign  Language 6 

Laboratory  Science 6 

Mechanical  Drawing 4 

Total  hours 32 

Junior  Year. 

MATHEMATICS  6 

Physics  6 

Psychology  or  History 6 

Elective  12 

Total  hours 30 


Freshman  Year. 

Biology 6 

English  8 

Foreign  Language 6 

Laboratory  Science 6 

Mathematics  or  Ancient 
Language*  6 

Total  hours 32 

Junior  Year. 

PHILOSOPHY  6 

English  or  Foreign 

Language 6 

History  or  Social  Science..  6 
Elective  12 

Total  hours 30 


Sophomore  Year. 

MATHEMATICS  6 

English  6 

Foreign  Language 6 

History  or  Psychology 6 

Philosophy  2 

Elective  6 

Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 

MATHEMATICS  6 

Physics  6 

Elective  18 


Total  hours 30 

i 

Sophomore  Year. 

PHILOSOPHY  8 

English  6 

Foreign  Language 6 

History  6 

Elective  6 

( 

— 

Total  hours 32 

Senior  Year. 

PHILOSOPHY  6 

History  or  Social  Science..  6 
Elective  r 18 


■ 

Total  hours 30 


Philosophy  Major. 


*If  an  ancient  language  is  chosen,  it  must  be  continued  a second  year. 
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Physics  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

Chemistry  6 

Drawing  . 6 

English 8 

Foreign  Language 6 

Mathematics  6 

Total  hours ..32 

Junior  Year. 

PHYSICS  6 

Mathematics  6 

History  or  Psychology 6 

Elective  12 

Total  hours 30 


Sophomore  Year. 

PHYSICS  

English  

Foreign  Language 

Mathematics  

Philosophy  

Elective  

Total  hours 


Senior  Year. 
PHYSICS  ... 
Mathematics 
Elective  


Total  hours 


Zoology  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

Biology 6 

Chemistry  6 

(English  8 

French  or  German 6 

Mathematics  6 


Sophomore  Year. 

ZOOLOGY 

English  

French  or  German. 

Chemistry  

Philosophy  

Elective  


Total  hours 32 


Total  hours. 


Junior  Year. 

ZOOLOGY  6 

Modern  Language 6 

Psychology  or  History 6 

Elective  12 


Senior  Year. 
ZOOLOGY 
Elective  


Total  hours. 


.30 


Total  hours 
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THE  LIST  OF  PRE-PROFESSIONAL  GROUPS. 
Agriculture  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

Biology  (1) 6 

Chemistry  (1)  or  (2) 6 

English  8 

Foreign  Language 6 

Mathematics  6 

Total  hours ....32 

Junior  Year. 

Plant  Physiology. 3 

Agricultural  Botany 3 

Soil  Physics \y2 

Soil  Chernies \y2 

Ornithology  2 

Entomology  2 

Economics  or  Psychol- 
ogy or  Sociology 6 

Field  Work 1 

Free  Elective 6 

Limited  Elective* 6 


Total  hours 32 

*Botany,  Geology,  Meteorology, 
Organic  Chemistry,  Physics  or 
Zoology. 

Chemistry 


Freshman  Year. 

CHEMISTRY  6 

Drawing  4 

English  , 8 

French  or  German 6 

Mathematics  8 

Total  hours 32 


Sophomore  Year. 

Agriculture  6 

Chemistry  (4) . 8 

English  6 

Foreign  Language 6 

Philosophy  2 

Limited  Elective*. 6 

Total  hours 34 

*Botany,  Physics  or  Zoology. 

Senior  Year. 

Embryology  3 

Animal  and  Plant 

Breeding $ 

Bacteriology  or  Organic 

Chemistry  6 

Economics  or  Sociology....  6 

Field  Work 1 

Free  Elective... ................12: 


Total  hours 3V 

j 

r 

i 

i 

Major. 


Sophomore  Year. 

CHEMISTRY  6 

English  6 

French  or  German 6 

Mathematics  6 

Philosophy  2 

Elective  6 

Total  hours 32 
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Junior  Year. 

CHEMISTRY  12 

Mathematics  6 

Physics  6 

Elective  6 

Total  hours 30 


Senior  Year. 

CHEMISTRY  12 

Mathematics  6 

Physics  6 

Elective  6 

Total  hours 30 


Education  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

Biology 6 

English  .. 8 

Foreign  Language 6 

Mathematics  or  Ancient 

Language*  6 

Elective  6 


Sophomore  Year. 

EDUCATION  6 

English  6 

Foreign  Language 6 

Laboratory  Science 6 

Philosophy  2 

Elective  6 


Total  hours 32 


Total  hours 32 


Junior  Year. 

EDUCATION  -12 

Philosophy  6 

Elective  12 


Senior  Year. 

EDUCATION  12 

Psychology  6 

Elective  =12 


Total  hours. 


.30 


Total  hours. 


.30 


Mathematics  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

MATHEMATICS  8 

Chemistry  6 

English  8 

French  or  German 6 

Mechanical  Drawing 4 


Sophomore  Year. 

MATHEMATICS  6 

Astronomy  - 3 

French  or  German 6 

Surveying  3 

Philosophy  2 

Elective  =12 


Total  hours 32 


Total  hours 32 


If  an  ancient  language  is  chosen,  it  must  be  continued  a second  year. 
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Junior  Year. 

MATHEMATICS  12 

Physics  6 

Elective  12 

Total  hours 30 


Senior  Year. 

MATHEMATICS  9 

Physics  6 

Elective  15 

Total  hours 30 


Pre-Medical  Major. 


Freshman  Year. 

BIOLOGY  6 

Chemistry  6 

English  8 

French  or  German 6 

Mathematics  6 

Total  hours 32 

Junior  Year. 

ANATOMY  6 

Biology  6 

Chemistry  6 

Psychology  or  Physics 6 

Elective  6 

Total  hours 30 


THE  LIST  OF 
Freshman 

Bible,  1,  2. 

Biology,  1,  3,  9,  21. 

Chemistry,  1,  2. 

Drawing,  1,  2. 

English,  1. 

French,  1,  3,  5. 

Geology,  1,  2. 


Sophomore  Year. 

BIOLOGY  12 

Chemistry  6 

French  or  German 6 

Physics  or  Psychology 6 

Philosophy  2 

Total  hours 32 

' c 

Senior  Year. 

ANATOMY  6 ' 

Biology  6 

Elective  18 

m 

- 

Total  hours 30 


ELECTIVES. 

4 

Electives. 

German,  1,  2. 

Greek,  1,  2,  4,  5,  12,  13. 
History,  1 to  4. 

Latin,  1,  2,  3. 
Mathematics,  1,  2,  3. 
Music,  10. 

Philosophy,  9. 
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Sophomcre  Electives. 


Freshman  Electives. 

Art  and  Archeology,  2,  3,  4. 
Bible,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  12,  13,  14. 
Biology,  5,  7,  15,  16,  17,  19,  27. 
Chemistry,  3,  4,  5. 

Drawing,  3,  4. 

Education,  1,  2. 

English,  2,  11,  12. 

French,  7,  9,  10. 


Geology,  3 to  9. 

German,  3. 

Greek,  1 to  13,  16,  17. 

Latin,  4,  5,  15,  16. 
Mathematics,  4,  5. 
Meteorology,  1,  2. 
Philosophy,  1,  3,  7,  9,  13,  15. 
Physics,  1. 

Surveying,  1. 


Junior  and  Senior  Electives. 


Anatomy,  2 to  5. 

Art  and  Archeology,  1 to  4. 
Astronomy,  1,  2. 

Bible,  1 to  14. 

Biology,  1 to  30. 

Chemistry,  3 to  15. 
Education,  1 to  6,  8 to  11. 
Education,  Sr.,  7,  12,  13.* 
English,  3 to  12. 

French,  3 to  11. 

Geology,  1 to  10. 

German,  3 to  7. 

Greek,  1 to  17. 


Hebrew,  1,  2. 

History,  5 to  10. 

Latin,  4 to  13,  15  to  18. 
Latin,  Sr.,  14. 

Mathematics,  6 to  12,  20. 
Mathematics,  Sr.,  13  to  19. 
Meteorology,  1,  2. 

Music,  1 to  6,  10. 

Music,  Sr.,  7 to  9. 
Philosophy,  1 to  5,  9 to  21. 
Physics,  2 to  4. 

Social  Sciences,  1 to  10. 
Spanish,  1,  2. 


PREPARATION  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  WORK 

The  college  offers  exceptional  advantages  to  students  of 
engineering,  law,  medicine,  agriculture  and  theology  and  to 
those  who  intend  to  teach.  The  following  suggestions  are 
made  for  the  guidance  of  such  students. 

Time  Required.  Drury  College  tries  to  correlate  its 
work  with  that  of  universities  and  technical  schools.  We 
advise  the  full  four  years  in  college,  believing  that  this  plan 
makes  for  a broader  manhood  and  a larger  professional  suc- 
cess in  mature  years.  However,  to  accommodate  certain  stu- 
dents, especially  those  of  mature  years,  permission  is  some- 


Courses  marked  Sr.  are  open  only  to  Seniors. 
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times  granted  to  complete  the  fourth  year  of  the  college 
course  at  an  approved  institution.  This  is  entirely  at  the 
discretion  of  the  faculty,  and  only  such  credits  from  a uni-  i 
versity  or  technical  school  as  are  a fair  equivalent  for  senior  ' 
courses  at  Drury  in  kind  as  well  as  in  quality  will  be  ac- 
cepted toward  graduation.  As  a result,  the  student  who  ! 
leaves  at  the  end  of  his  third  year  will  seldom  graduate  with 
his  class,  but  can  secure  enough  cultural  credits  in  two  years 
of  the  professional  course  to  complete  the  requirements  for 
a bachelor’s  degree.  An  exception  is  made  in  medicine,  both 
because  of  the  character  of  the  first  year  of  medical  work 
and  because  the  laws  of  Missouri  prohibit  the  acceptance  of 
college  work  toward  a medical  degree.  Medical  students  can 
graduate  with  their  class  on  the  completion  of  one  year  of 
medical  course  of  an  approved  school.  In  other  cases,  if  it 
is  necessary  to  shorten  the  time  required  for  the  two  courses, 
this  is  usually  effected  by  the  acceptance  of  college  credits 
by  the  professional  school.  This  saving  of  time  amounts  to 
from  one  to  two  years,  if  the  proper  major  and  electives  have  ; 
been  chosen  in  college. 

Agriculture.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  scientific  i 
training  in  agriculture  and  the  present  large  number  of  stu-  : 
dents  attending  an  agricultural  college  after  finishing  their 
college  course,  attention  is  called  to  the  agriculture  major 
that  should  be  elected,  so  that  as  much  credit  as  possible  mav 
be  obtained  in  the  professional  school. 

Engineering.  The  best  education  for  chemical,  civil,  j 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineers  is  one  in  which  a course  { 
of  liberal  culture  in  college  precedes  the  specialized  training 
of  the  technical  school.  Pre-engineering  students  should  en-  ? 
roll  in  one  of  the  pre-professional  groups,  with  major  in 
chemistry,  geology  or  mathematics. 

This  will  shorten  the  work  in  the  professional  school  by 
about  two  years. 

Law.  Students  intending  to  study  law  should  elect  as 
many  courses  as  possible  from  the  following  departments: 
English,  history,  Latin,  philosophy  and  social  sciences. 

Medicine.  Pre-medical  students  should  enroll  in  the 
pre-medical  group. 
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Students  in  this  group  have  the  option  of  either  complet- 
ing the  course  as  outlined  or  taking  the  fourth  year  at  an 
approved  medical  school.  On  the  creditable  completion  dur- 
ing the  fourth  year  of  a year’s  work  in  medical  subjects  at  a 
medical  school  approved  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  student  may  return  to  Drury  at  commencement  and 
[receive  his  Bachelor’s  degree.  Thus  a student  who  has  com- 
pleted such  a year  in  medicine  will  be  able  to  take  his  Bach- 
elor’s degree  with  his  college  class  and  thus  obtain  a B.  S. 
and  a M.  D.  in  seven  years. 

Ministry.  Associated  with  the  college  is  a School  of 
Bible  and  Christian  Training,  which  does  efficient  work,  not 
only  in  preparing  students  for  the  ministry,  but  also  for  all 
lines  of  Christian  activity.  Pre-theological  students  should 
enroll  in  either  the  Bible  group  or  the  philosophy  group. 
Those  interested  are  referred  to  that  section  of  this  catalog 
which  is  devoted  to  the  School  of  Bible  and  Christian  Train- 
ing. 

Teaching.  Students  intending  to  teach  may  enroll  either 
in  the  group  with  the  subject  which  the  student  intends  to 
teach  as  a major  or  in  the  education  group.  The  latter  group 
is  designed  to  prepare  for  teacher’s  training  work  in  high 
schools  and  for  graduate  work  in  education  and  leads  to  a 
B.  S.  degree.  All  intending  to  teach  should  look  out  for  two 
things:  that  they  take  the  electives  required  for  a state 
teacher’s  certificate  and  that  they  are  thoroly  trained  in  at 
least  two  subjects  usually  taught  in  high  schools.  The  bet- 
ter positions  demand  candidates  especially  prepared  to  teach 
one  or  two  things  and  not  those  somewhat  prepared  to  teach 
many  subjects. 

Minimum  Requirements  for  a State  Teacher’s  Certificate. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  will  grant  a state  certificate,  valid 
for  three  years,  to  graduates  of  Drury  College  who  have 
taken  the  required  eighteen  semester  hours  in  psychology 
and  education.  The  minimum  amount  of  professional  work 
required  is  as  follows: 

Required  Studies — Psychology,  General  and  Educational, 
6 hours;  Practice  Teaching,  3 hours. 
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Required  Elective— Methods,  3 hours,  or  Principles  of 
Education,  3 hours. 

I 

Free  Elective— History  of  Education,  3 hours;  Second- 
ary Education,  3 hours;  School  Administration,  3 hours; 
Methods  or  Principles  of  Education,  3 hours.  Six  hours 
from  this  list. 

Candidates  for  degrees  who  have  the  required  credits 
will  receive  this  certificate  on  graduation  without  examina- 
tion, and  former  graduates  may  also  secure  one  on  recommen- 
dation of  the  faculty  when  they  have  completed  the  pro- 
fessional work  required.  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  the 
three  years’  certificate  by  limitation,  the  State  Superintendent, 
of  Public  Schools  may,  on  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
applicant  has  taught  successfully  at  least  sixteen  months 
within  the  three-year  period,  grant  a Life  Certificate  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  of  Missouri.  Students  intending  to  be- 
come candidates  for  this  certificate  are  advised  to  elect  psy- 
chology in  their  sophomore  year. 

Teachers  preparing  for  Teacher’s  Training  work  in  high 
schools  must  major  in  education. 
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PART  V. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

The  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  Drury  College  are 
classified  under  three  headings:  (1)  Freshman  Electives; 

(2)  Sophomore  Electives;  and  (3)  Junior  and  Senior  Elec- 
tives. A student  may  elect  one  course  from  those  ordinar- 
ily open  only  to  the  class  next  below  his  own,  otherwise  a 
student  cannot  enroll  in  a course  which  is  not  in  the  group 
from  which  he  is  entitled  to  choose,  except  by  permission  of 
his  faculty  advisor  and  class  officer. 

The  courses  are  distinguished  each  from  the  other  by 
the  name  of  the  department  preceded  by  a numeral.  They 
extend  throughout  the  year  or  only  throughout  one  semester. 

A college  schedule  is  published  at  the  opening  of  each 
semester.  In  so  far  as  possible,  courses  designed  for  stu- 
dents of  the  same  college  rank  are  placed  at  different  hours. 

Most  of  the  lectures  and  recitations  are  scheduled  for 
the  morning  and  most  of  the  laboratory  work  for  the  after- 
noon. Ordinarily  a student  cannot  elect  two  courses  meet- 
ing at  the  same  hours,  but  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  smaller 
classes  the  time  of  meeting  may  be  changed  by  consulting 
the  instructor,  and  the  conflict  may  thus  be  avoided.  The 
number  of  hours  of  recitation  work,  or  its  equivalent,  de- 
termines the  amount  of  credit  allowed  for  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  a given  course. 

In  the  following  pages  the  credit  is  indicated  in  terms  of 
semester  hours  by  the  numerals  in  italic  type  at  the  end  of 
the  line  containing  the  title  of  the  course. 

Courses  range  in  credit  from  two  to  eight  semester 
hours,  but  the  majority  have  a credit  of  either  three  or  six 
semester  hours.  Courses  enclosed  in  brackets  are  ordinarily 
given  every  alternate  year. 
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ANATOMY. 

Lecture  Room : Pearsons  Hall , i.  4. 

2.  Animal  Histology.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  biology  3 and  21.  Required  in  the  junior 

year  of  pre-medical  students.  Students  make  the  slides 
they  use  in  this  course. 

Text-book — Piersol’s  Normal  Histology. 

3.  Osteology.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

4.  Neurology.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

5.  Physiology.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  biology  21,  23  and  25;  Anatomy  2 and  Or- 
ganic Chemistry.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Required 
in  the  junior  year  of  the  pre-medical  students. 

This  course  deals  with  the  physiology  of  the  blood,  the  circulation, 
the  respiration,  the  digestion,  metabolism,  secretion,  excretion,  the 
nervous  system  and  the  senses.  Students  will  be  required  to  perform  a 
number  of  experiments  illustrating  the  fundamental  physiological  pro- 
cesses. ! 

Text-books— Stewart’s  Manual  of  Physiology ; Howell’s  Text-Book  of 
Physiology. 

Students  taking  anatomy  are  referred  to  the  pre-medical  : 
course  and  to  related  courses  offered  by  the  department  of 
biology. 


ART  AND  ARCHEOLOGY. 

Lecture  Rooms : Burnham  Hall,  A.  9 and  A.  14.. 

1.  Practical  Art.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours.  1 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

College  credit  will  be  given  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a 
course  in  the  history  of  art,  combined  with  enough  studio  work  to  make  a 
full  equivalent  to  a one  year’s  three-hour  college  course.  Six  semester 
hours  is  the  maximum  credit,  and  no  credit  at  all  will  be  given  for  an 
amount  less  than  the  maximum. 

2.  History  of  Greek  Art.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. This  course  does  not  require  a knowledge  of  Greek. 

The  treatment  will  be  historical,  i.  e.,  each  of  the  great  periods  of 
Greek  art  (the  Archaic,  the  Classical  and  the  Hellenistic)  will  be  treated 
separately  in  their  chronological  sequence.  In  each  period  the  history 
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of  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  will  be  outlined.  The  permanent 
value  and  influence  of  Greek  art  will  be  specially  emphasized. 

(Identical  with  Greek  17.) 

3.  [The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Ath- 
ens.] First  semester.  3 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. This  course  does  not  require  a knowledge  of  Greek. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  semester  will  be  devoted  to  a brief  survey  of 
the  lower  city,  but  most  of  the  work  will  consist  of  a study  of  the 
Acropolis  and  its  ruins. 

(Identical  with  Greek  16.) 

4.  The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Rome.  Second 

semester.  3 hours. 

The  principal  monumental  remains,  origin,  history,  present  con- 
dition. 

(Identical  with  Latin  16.) 


ASTRONOMY. 

Lecture  Room : Pearsons  Hall , i.  8. 

The  library  contains  many  valuable  works  of  reference 
upon  engineering  and  astronomical  topics  and  copies  of 
maps,  profiles,  contour  maps  and  working  plans  of  every 
description.  Students  studying  astronomy  are  referred  to 
Meteorology  1 and  2. 

1.  Mathematical  Astronomy.  First  semester.  3 hours. 
Prerequisite,  mathematics  4.  Open  to  juniors  and 

seniors. 

This  course  is  offered  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  desire  a 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  planetary  motion,  computation  of  eclipses, 
Kepler’s  Laws,  planetary  motion  and  aberration  of  light. 

Text-book — Young’s  General  Astronomy  will  be  followed  in  the 
mathematical  discussions  as  outlined  in  this  course. 

2.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 
Prerequisite,  mathematics  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors  and 

seniors. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  that  amount  of  information 
upon  the  subject  that  may  fairly  be  expected  of  every  “liberally  edu- 
cated” person.  The  course  does  not  demand  the  peculiar  mathematical 
training  necessary  as  a basis  for  a special  course  in  the  science  only  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry  is  required. 
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Theoretical  and  practical  astronomy  are  taught  from  the  text-book,  sup- 
plemented by  the  use  of  globes,  lantern  slides,  telescopes,  transit  instru- 
ments  and  sextant. 

Text-book — Young’s  Manual  of  Astronomy. 


BIBLE. 

Lecture  Room:  Burnham  Hall,  A.  5 and  A.  6. 

It  is  now  everywhere  recognized  that  biblical  studies 
have  not  only  a rightful,  but  also  a commanding,  place  in 
academic  and  cultural  pursuits  and  that  they  possess  today 
as  ever  in  the  past  the  highest  possible  values  in  ethical  and 
spiritual  ways.  Many  colleges  and  universities,  both  en- 
dowed and  state  institutions,  have  admitted  biblical  courses 
into  their  A.  B.  curricula.  Drury  College  is  among  the  very 
first  of  our  strong  institutions  to  offer  a Bible  major.  This 
has  been  done  after  mature  deliberation  and  under  the  con- 
viction that  the  step  is  abundantly  justified  by  the  intellec- 
tual  and  cultural  values  of  the  work. 

No  special  admission  units  are  required  for  a maior  in 
Bible. 

i 

1.  The  Four  Gospels.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Open  to  all  students. 

Supplementary  readings  in  contemporary  history,  geography  and 
topography.  Also  harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

2.  Acts  and  Pauline  Epistles.  Second  semester. 

3 hoars.  ] 

Open  to  all  students. 

3.  Hebrew  History  before  the  Revolution  under  Jero- 
boam. First  semester.  j hoars. 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1 and  2.  Open  to  sophomores,  jun- 
iors and  seniors. 


4.  Hebrew  History  from  the  Revolution  under  Jero- 
boam to  Christ.  Second  semester.  j hours. 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1,  2 and  3.  Open  to  sophomores, 
juniors  and  seniors. 

5.  The  Prophets  of  Israel.  First  semester.  3 hours. 
Prerequisite,  Bible  1,  2,  3 and  4. 

Hebrew  prophecy  is  unique.  It  is  the  most  vital  element  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  is  most  closely  connected  with  Christ  and  the  New 
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Testament.  Because  of  the  fundamental  relations  between  Jesus  and 
the  prophets,  this  course  and  6 are  considered  supplementary  each  to 
the  other. 

6.  Life  of  Christ.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1 and  2. 

An  investigation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  on  the  basis  of  the  Gospels  and 
the  best  modern  works  on  the  subject. 

7.  The  Bible  as  Literature.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  a general  course  in 

[English  literature. 

A predominantly  literary  study  laying  emphasis  on  the  forms  of 
nblical  literature,  its  beauty  and  power  and  spiritual  values.  Text-books, 
ectures  and  illustrative  readings  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

8.  Comparative  Religion.  Second  semester.  3 hours . 

A study  of  the  history  of  religion  and  of  the  great  ethnic  religions 
n relation  one  to  another  and  to  Christianity.  Text-books  and  lectures. 

9.  Rules  of  Interpretation.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Open  to  ministerial  students. 

A scientific  study  of  the  laws  of  interpretation  as  applying  to  all 
iterature,  but  applied  with  special  reference  to  biblical  literature. 

10.  New  Testament  Introduction.  Second  semester. 

3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A study  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  with  reference  to  their 
occasion,  authorship,  purpose,  literary  style  and  doctrinal  and  historical 
:ontents.  Supplementary  readings  in  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 

11.  New  Testament  Theology.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1,  2,  3,  4 and  10.  Open  to  juniors  and 

;eniors. 

12.  History  and  Sociology  of  Missions.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Bible  1 and  2. 

Christianity  as  a civilizing  and  cultural  force.  The  means,  the 
nethods  and  the  success  of  the  missionary  evangel  since  the  days  of 
Christ.  The  habits,  customs  and  beliefs  of  non-Christian  peoples  and 
he  transformation  wrought  by  the  missionary.  Modern  missions  and  the 
•resent  day  “world  problems.” 

13.  The  Character  Christ.  First  semester.  1 hour. 

An  inductive  study  of  the  character  Christ  on  the  basis  of  the 
our  Gospels,  with  special  reference  to  the  possible  creation  of  such  a 
haracter  as  a purely  literary  achievement. 

14.  The  First  History  of  the  New  Testament  Church. 

Second  semester.  1 hour. 

A study  of  the  book  af  Acts,  with  special  reference  to  its  presenta- 
ion  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  church  during  the  years  29 
o 60. 
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BIOLOGY. 

Lecture  Room : Pearsons  Hall,  i.  4. 

Drawings,  with  full  notes,  are  required  in  all  courses.  > 
Students  are  also  required  as  a part  of  this  course  to  collect 
all  local  material  and  are  held  responsible  for  the  care  of  >1 
their  microscopes  and  other  apparatus.  Students,  in  order 
to  be  recommended  to  teach  biology,  must  elect  at  least  I 
three  years’  work  in  advanced  general  biology. 

Opportunity  for  advanced  and  research  work  in  biology^ 
will  be  given  to  properly  qualified  students,  when  desired.  ) 
Students  of  biology  are  referred  to  the  department  of  anat-l 
omy*  Prospective  medical  students  are  referred  to  the  sug-| 
gestions  offered  such  students  in  the  section  dealing  with 
preparation  for  professional  work.f 

1.  General  Biology.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  all  students. 

This  is  a general  introductory  course  in  biology.  It  is  especially  I 
suited  to  students  of  language,  agriculture,  geology,  education  and  1 
psychology,  as  well  as  being  an  introductory  course  to  more  advanced  I 
work  in  biology.  The  course  is  for  those  who  have  time  for  but  omJ 
year  in  biology  and  are  anxious  to  gain  a general  knowledge  of  boty 
the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms.  The  animal  types  studied  in  thy 
laboratory  will  be  some  of  the  more  common  protozoa — the  hydra,  earth 
worm,  crayfish  and  the  frog.  The  laboratory  work  on  plants  will  include, 
a study  of  pleurococcus,  spirogyra,  volvox,  yeasts,  mildews  and  mould: 
from  the  thallophytes,  and  among  the  higher  plants  a liverwort,  a moss  I 
a fern  and  the  seed  plants. 

I k 

3.  Histological  Technic.  First  or  second  semester. 

1 to  6 hour\  I 

Prerequisite,  biology  1. 

Text-books— Guyer’s  Animal  Micrology;  Chamberlain’s  Plant  Hi$\ 
tology  and  Lee’s  Vadc  Mecum . 

5.  Agriculture.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours h 

Prerequisite,  biology  1 and  chemistry  1. 

Recitation  and  laboratory  the  first  semester.  Laboratory  and  fiel J 
work  the  second  semester. 

7.  Agricultural  Botany.  Second  semester.  3 hour . 

Prerequisite,  biology  1. 

Text-book — Percival’s  Agricultural  Botany. 


*See  page  62. 

tSee  pages  58  and  59. 
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9.  General  Botany.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours . 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  freshmen,  sophomores,  jun- 
iors and  seniors.  Required  of  pre-medical  students. 

Thf  morphology,  classification  and  evolution  of  the  thallophytes, 
bryophytes,  pteridophytes  and  spermatophytes  are  studied.  A number 
of  experiments  in  elementary  physiology  is  performed  by  each  student. 
Ecological  relations  are  studied  on  field  trips. 

Text-book — Bergen  and  Davis’  Manual  und  Principles  of  Botany. 

References — Campbell’s  University  Text-B ook  of  Botany;  Coulter’s 
Plants;  Sachs’  Text-Book  of  Botany;  and  Bessey’s  Botany;  Advanced 
Course;  Vine’s  Student9 s Text-B  ook  of  Botany.  , 

11.  Plant  Physiology.  First  semester.  j hours . 

Prerequisite,  biology  3 and  9. 

A study  of  the  processes  and  functions  of  plant  organs  with  illus- 
trative experiments.  This  course  is  of  special  value  to  students  of 
agriculture. 

13.  General  Morphology.  Throughout  the  year. 

8 hours. 

Prerequisite,  biology  3 and  9. 

Morphology  of  thallophytes,  bryophytes,  pteridophytes  and  sper- 
matophytes. 

15.  General  Bacteriology.  Throughout  the  year. 

6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1 and  biology  9 and  21. 

Text-books — Heinemann’s  Laboratory  Guide  in  Bacteriology  and 
Jordon’s  General  Bacteriology. 

16.  Sanitary  Analyses  of  Milk  and  Water.  Second  se- 
mester. 3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  biology  15  and  chemistry  1. 

17.  Entomology.  Second  semester.  j hours . 

No  prerequisite. 

Text-book — Kellogg’s  Insects. 


19.  Ornithology.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and 
seniors. 

One  hundred  birds,  including  the  winter  and  summer  residents  and 
migrants  of  Greene  county,  are  studied,  with  lectures  on  mimicry,  migra- 
tion, sexual  dimorphism,  nesting,  food  of  birds  and  economic  relations. 
Also  instruction  is  given  upon  the  preparation  of  skins  and  mounts.  The 
field  work  is  the  most  important  part  of  this  course. 

Text-book — Chapman’s  Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America. 
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21.  General  Zoology.  Throughout  the^year.  6 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  freshmen,  sophomores,  jun- 
iors and  seniors.  Required  of  pre-medical  students. 

This  course  involves  the  study  of  representatives  of  the  principal 
phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  work  will  be  mainly  laboratory, 
together  with  recitations  and  lectures  on  classification  and  general 
biological  laws. 

Text-books— Pratt’s  Vertebrate  and  Invertebrate  Zoology;  Hert- 
wig’s  Zoology;  Thompson’s  Outlines  of  Zoology;  Hegner’s  College 
Zoology . 


23.  Vertebrate  Embryology.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  biology  3 and  21.  Open  to  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. Required  of  pre-medical  students. 

This  course  consists  of  a study  of  the  segmentation  of  the  frogs 
eggs  and  the  development  of  the  chick  through  the  first  four  days  of  incu- 
bation, with  stress  upon  the  formation  of  the  germ  layers,  and  the  dissec- 
tion of  ten  and  fifteen  m m.  pigs.  This  course  is  given  in  alternate  years. 

Text-books— Lillie’s  Outline  of  the  Embryology  of  the  Chick  and  Pig; 
Lillie’s  Development  of  the  Chick;  Minot’s  Laboratory  Text-book  of  Em- 
bryology; McMurrick’s  Development  of  the  Human  Body. 

25.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  biology  23.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Required  of  pre-medical  students. 

Representatives  of  the  class  of  vertebrates  are  dissected.  The 
digestive,  circulatory,  nervous,  excretory  and  reproductive  systems  are 
carefully  worked  out  and  also  the  muscular  and  skeletal  systems  of  the 
cat.  This  course  is  given  in  alternate  years.  rr  x 

Text-books — Pratt’s  Vertebrate  Zoology;  Kingsley  s Vertebrate 


Zoology . 

27.  Genetics.  First  semester.  3 hours.  . 

Open  to  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors. 

28.  Methods  in  Biology.  First  or  second  semester. 

3 hours.  ‘ 

This  course  will  consist  of  practical  work  in  the  laboratory  and  the  j 
study  of  Biology  and  Its  Makers  by  Locy  and  Methods  tn  Biology  yt 
Lloyd  and  Bigelow. 

30.  Research.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Lecture  Room : Pearsons  Hall,  i.  3- 
The  courses  in  chemistry  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  three  classes  of  students:  those  who  wish  a general  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  with  the  breadth  of  view  and  enrichment 
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of  life  which  it  brings;  those  who  wish  to  major  in  chem- 
istry; and  those  expecting  to  study  chemical  engineering. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  G.  Henry  Whitcomb  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  unusually  good  facilities  for  chem- 
ical work  are  offered,  and  the  laboratories  are  well  equipped, 
eleven  rooms  being  given  over  to  this  department. 

1.  General  Chemistry.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Required  in  the 

freshman  year  of  students  intending  to  major  in  science,  ex- 
cept such  as  elect  chemistry  2. 

Lectures,  demonstrations  and  recitations,  two  hours  per  week ; gen- 
eral laboratory  work,  two  hours  per  week.  This  course  is  a prerequisite 
for  all  other  chemistry  courses.  Its  object  is  two-fold:  first,  to  give  the 
student  a thoro  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  chemistry, 
thereby  furnishing  a stable  foundation  for  work  in  this  or  any  other 
science;  and,  second,  to  make  chemistry  a subject  of  interest  and  value, 
touching  closely,  as  it  does,  every-day  life. 

Text-book — Remsen’s  College  Chemistry . 

2.  General  Chemistry.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  one  admission  unit  in  chemistry.  Open  to 

freshmen  and  sophomores. 

This  course  may  be  taken  instead  of  course  1 by  those  who  have 
offered  the  chemistry  of  the  secondary  schools  as  an  entrance  unit.  Sim- 
ilar to  chemistry  1,  but  the  subject  will  be  more  fully  studied. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1 or  2.  Open  to  sophomores, 

juniors  and  seniors. 

A careful  study  of  the  metals  and  non-metals  is  made  both  in  the 
laboratory  and  in  the  class  room.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  course 
practice  is  given  in  the  analysis  of  alloys,  minerals  and  manufactured 
products.  Each  student  works  out  some  fifty  unknowns,  a definite  num- 
ber being  required  for  each  hour’s  credit,  the  number  being  increased  if 
the  work  is  not  accurate.  The  student  is  urged  to  a thoro  understanding 
of  his  work,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  give  that  accuracy  and  exactness 
which  makes  such  a course  of  great  cultural  as  well  as  directly  chemical 
value. 

A lecture-quiz  is  held  once  a week,  for  which  a written  paper  is  pre- 
pared by  each  student.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  writing  of  reactions 
and  solving  of  simple  chemical  problems.  The  theory  of  solution  is  dis- 
cussed and  its  application  shown. 

4.  Analytical  Chemistry.  Throughout  the  year.  8 hours. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1 or  2.  Open  to  sophomores, 

juniors  and  seniors. 

This  is  a shortened  combination  of  courses  3 and  8.  It  is  intended 
for  students  who  desire  some  knowledge  of  both  qualitative  and  quantita- 
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live  analysis,  but  who  do  not  feel  that  there  is  time  for  the  more  complete 
work.  Students  majoring  in  chemistry  will  not  take  this  course,  and  the 
department  prefers  that  all  students  take  the  fuller  courses  3 and  8 when 
it  is  possible. 

5.  [Assaying.]  Second  semester.  3 hours . 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  3 or  4.  Open  to  sophomores, 

juniors  and  seniors.  Required  in  the  sophomore  year  of  the 
pre-chemical  engineering  students.  Omitted  in  1915-16. 

The  principles  and  practice  in  both  fire  and  wet  assays  are  taken  up 
in  this  course.  No  single  text-book  is  used,  but  the  methods  best  suited 
to  the  case  in  hand  are  sought.  The  student  is  taught  to  work  rationally 
and  to  avoid  a blind  following  of  directions. 

6.  [Organic  Chemistry.]  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1 or  2.  Open  to  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. Required  in  the  junior  year  of  pre-chemical  engineer- 
ing and  of  pre-medical  students.  Omitted  in  1915-16. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  general  principles  of  the  subject 
are  studied;  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  systematic  arrangement  so 
frequently  observed.  The  application  of  organic  chemistry  to  ■ modern 
industrial  life  is  constantly  kept  in  view.  A considerable  number  of 
organic  preparations  is  made  and  studied.  Papers  in  the  journals  are 

discussed. 

Text-book — Cohen. 

7.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  Throughout  the  year. 

6 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A continuation  of  chemistry  6.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

Text-book — Holleman. 

8.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Throughout  the  year. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  3.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  to  the  student  a practical  knowledge 
of  analytical  chemistry.  The  work  as  planned  is  both  gravimetric  and 
volumetric,  employing  methods  of  analysis  which  are  representative  of 
the  different  determinations  a chemist  is  usually  called  upon  to  perform. 

The  work  is  arranged  so  that  a definite  amount  is  required  for  each 
hour’s  credit.  The  results  must  be  accurate  and  come  within  the  usual 
limit  of  error  allowed  in  analytical  work  before  being  accepted  by  the 
instructor.  One  lecture  hour  per  week  is  devoted  to  writing  equations 
and  solving  problems. 

First  hour.  (1)  Analysis  of  barium  chloride  mixture. 

(2)  Analysis  of  iron  mixture. 

Second  hour.  (1)  Standard  solutions.  Three  N/10  solutions  are 
made  ; the  percentage  strength  of  four  shelf  reagents  determine 
(2)  Determination  of  chlorine  by  silver  nitrate. 

Third  hour.  Analysis  of  limestone. 
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Fourth  hour.  Determination  (1)  copper;  (2)  chromium. 

Fifth  hour.  Special  determinations,  chlorine,  oxygen,  ammonia  and 
nitric  acid. 

Sixth  hour.  (1)  Analysis  of  solder;  (2)  lead  ore. 

Seventh  hour.  Determination  (1)  zinc;  (2)  sulphur. 

Eighth  and  ninth  hours.  Complete  analysis  of  insoluble  silicate. 
Tenth  hour.  Determination  (1)  arsenic;  (2)  titanium. 

From  two  to  eight  additional  hours  may  be  selected  from  special 
analytical  methods  (chemistry  9). 


Prerequisite,  chemistry  8.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  work  is  intended  for  students  desiring  a more  complete  knowl- 
edge of  practical  analysis.  To  obtain  a year’s  credit,  the  student  will  do 
work  in  two  or  three  of  the  following  subjects: 

a Sanitary  Water  Analysis.  The  bearing  of  such  an  analysis  on 
a city  water  supply  is  discussed,  and  a careful  interpretation  of  results  is 
insisted  upon. 

b Ultimate  Organic  Analysis.  A new  Bunsen  furnace  has  been  put 
in  place,  and  the  usual  determinations  will  be  made. 

c Coal  and  Coke  Analysis.  Careful  work  and  intelligent  interpreta- 
tions are  required. 

d Electro-Analysis.  The  neatness,  accuracy  and  rapidity  with  which 
such  determinations  are  made  render  the  work  of  unusual  and  increasing 
interest  and  value. 

Text-book — E.  F.  Smith. 

e Mineral  Analysis.  Opportunity  is  here  afforded  for  a careful 
study  and  determination  of  the  constituents  of  minerals,  especially  those 
of  common  occurrence  in  this  region. 

10.  [Physical  Chemistry.]  First  semester.  j hours. 
Prerequisite,  physics  1 and  chemistry  8.  Open  to  jun- 
iors and  seniors.  Primarily  for  pre-chemical  engineering 
students.  Omitted  in  1915-16. 

The  subject  in  its  fundamental  principles  is  studied  in  the  laboratory 
and  lecture  room  as  fully  as  the  time  will  allow. 

Text-book — Harry  C.  Jones, 


Prerequisite,  chemistry  8.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Primarily  for  pre-chemical  engineering  students.  Omitted 
in  1915-16. 

The  application  of  chemistry  to  our  modern  industrial  life  is  studied. 
Papers  are  prepared  and  discussed.  As  far  as  practical,  inspection  trips 


9.  Special  Analytical  Methods.  Throughout  the  year. 


6 hours. 


11.  [Industrial  Chemistry.]  Throughout  the  year. 


6 hours. 


are  made. 


Text-book — Thorpe. 
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12.  Physiological  Chemistry.  Second  semester. 

3 hours . 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  6.  Open  to  juniors  and  Seniors. 

Required  of  pre-medical  students. 

Laboratory  work  with  recitations  and  quizzes.  Milk,  urine,  egg, 
proteids,  fats  and  carbohydrates  ar£  studied,  together  with  the  chemistry 
of  tissues,  salivary,  pancreatic  and  gastric  digestion. 

Text-books— Koch  and  Webster’s  Manual  of  Physiological  Chemistry; 
Halliburton’s  Essentials  of  Chemical  Physiology. 

13.  [Photo  Chemistry.]  Second  semester.  I hour. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1. 

This  course  is  given  in  the  attempt  to  supply  the  demand  for  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  underlying  the  taking,  making  and 
finishing  of  negatives  and  prints. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  j 

14.  Methods  in  Chemistry.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A brief  review  of  the  theories  and  periods  of  chemistry  is  given,  , 
with  discussions  upon  their  importance  and  best  methods  of  presenta- 
tion. The  details  of  laboratory  management  and  buying  are  considered.  ( 

15.  Food  Chemistry.  First  or  second  semester. 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  chemistry  1 or  2,  4 or  3 and  8,  6.  Open  to 
juniors  and  seniors. 

Two  hours  conversational  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  to  three  , j 
hours  laboratory  work  per  week.  The  composition,  value,  analysis  and 
tests  of  food  are  studied. 

I 

< 

| 

DRAWING. 

Drafting  Room : Pearsons  Hall,  1.  4. 

1.  Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  First  semester. 

2 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 
Required  in  the  freshman  year  of  all  pre-engineering  stu- 
dents. 

The  work  forms  a very  valuable  preparation  for  sketching,  designing 
and  draughting  in  engineering  pursuits  and  is  of  great  service  to  the 
teacher  and  lecturer. 
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2.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Second  semester.  ^ hours. 

Prerequisite,  drawing  1.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores. Required  in  the  freshman  year  of  all  engineering 
students. 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  course  1.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing. 

3.  Perspective  Drawing.  First  semester.  ^ hours. 

Prerequisite,  drawing  1,  2,  or  their  equivalent. 

Especially  intended  for  those  working  towards  engineering  or  archi- 
tecture. 

4.  Topographical  Drawing.  Second  semester.  2 hours . 

Prerequisite,  drawing  3. 

This  course  consists  in  practice  in  copying,  enlarging  and  reducing 
plats,  line  and  brush  shading,  tinting  and  practice  with  the  pantograph. 


EDUCATION. 

Lecture  Room : Burnham  Hall , C. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  department  of  education  to  offer 
such  courses  and  to  bring  together  the  correlated  forces  of 
the  other  departments  in  the  college  which  contribute  to 
the  training  of  teachers  and  educational  leaders.  The  con- 
tent of  the  field  of  education  has  become  a vital  factor  in 
the  training  of  those  who  expect  to  engage  in  any  form 
of  social  service  for  the  betterment  of  humanity — teaching, 
religious  work,  playground  activities,  social  service  and  san- 
itation. To  this  end,  three  lines  of  work  have  been  organ- 
ized: First,  the  academic  courses  that  develop  scholarship 

in  the  field  in  which  the  student  wishes  to  engage  and  the 
special  methods  employed  in  teaching  them.  Second,  the 
more  technical  courses  in  education  that  aim  to  present  the 
fundamental  principles  of  growth  and  development  of  the 
child  and  the  race  as  fundamental  to  a philosophy  of  life 
and  educational  practice.  Third,  the  practice  work  in  the 
training  school  and  the  educational  laboratory. 

The  courses  in  education  have  been  organized  with  spec- 
ial reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who  expect  to  teach  in 
high  schools  and  to  engage  in  religious  work,  and  of  those 
who  expect  to  specialize  in  educational  work  as  principals, 
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superintendents  and  professors  of  education  in  normal  schools 
and  colleges  or  research.  The  former  class  should  choose 
the  major  in  the  subject  they  expect  to  teach  in  the  high 
school.  The  latter  class,  and  those  who  expect  to  teach  the 
“Teacher’s  Training”  courses  in  the  high  school,  should 
choose  the  major  in  education. 

Students  electing  work  in  the  department  of  education 
who  intend  to  teach  are  referred  to  the  statement  of  re- 
quirements for  the  state  teacher’s  certificate  as  given  on 
pages  59  and  60. 

1.  General  Psychology.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

See  philosophy  1. 

Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors.  Required  of  all  can- 
didates for  the  state  teacher’s  certificate. 

It  is  advisable  that  students  should  have  had  a course  in  biology 
before  taking  the  work  in  this  course. 

2.  Educational  Psychology.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  education  1.  Open  to  sophomores.  Re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  the  state  teacher’s  certificate. 

This  course  aims  to  present  the  principles  of  psychology  as  applied 
to  the  educative  process.  The  learning  process,  habit  formation,  interest, 
the  motor  processes,  etc.,  are  treated. 

3.  History  of  Education.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  one  year  in  psychology.  Open  to  juniors 

and  seniors. 

This  course  aims  to  present  a conception  of  the  development  of  the 
educational  ideals,  practices  and  institutions  of  the  race,  with  a view  of 
tracing  those  factors  that  have  contributed  to  our  own  educational  heri- 
tage. 

4.  [Principles  of  Education.]  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  one  year  in  psychology.  Open  to  juniors 

and  seniors.  Omitted  in  1915-16. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  distinguishing  viewpoints 
of  educational  theory.  The  interrelation  of  the  biological,  industrial, 
psychological,  aesthetic,  ethical  and  social  forces  as  affecting  the  progress 
of  the  child  and  the  race  will  be  traced. 

5.  Secondary  Education.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  one  year  of  psychology. 

A study  of  the  history,  function,  organization  and  problems  of  sec- 
ondary education  will  be  made. 
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6.  [School  Administration.]  Second  semester. 

3 hours. 

Omitted  in  1915-16. 

A study  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  public  school 
system  will  be  made.  Problems  of  school  government  and  control, 
reports,  supervisions,  classification  and  grading  will  be  studied. 

7.  Technique  of  Teaching  and  Observation.  First  se- 
mester. 3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  one  year  of  psychology  and  one  year  of 
education.  Open  to  seniors. 

•A  careful  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  classroom  instruc- 
tion will  be  made.  Student  attitudes,  motives  and  values,  together  with 
library  and  laboratory  material,  will  be  studied.  The  Training  School 
will  offer  ample  opportunity  for  illustrative  work. 

8.  Genetics.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

See  Biology  27. 

9.  Childhood  and  Adolescence.  Second  semester. 

3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A study  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  moral,  religious  and 
social  characteristics  and  the  principles  of  growth  will  be  made,  with 
educational  bearing. 

10.  Pedagogy  of  Religious  Education.  Second  semes- 
ter. 2 hours. 

A study  of  the  unfolding  religious  impulses  of  the  child  will  be 
made,  with  a discussion  of  the  proper  methods  of  religious  instruction 
for  each  period. 

11.  Educational  Seminary. 

Designed  for  the  men  who  are  majoring  in  psychology  and  education. 

12.  Teaching.  First  or  second  semester. 

Prerequisite,  one  year  of  psychology  and  one  year  of 

education.  No  college  credit.  Required  of  all  candidates 
for  the  state  teacher’s  certificate. 

The  student  is  required  to  teach  a class  in  the  training  school  under 
supervision  for  a period  of  eighteen  weeks.  In  so  far  as  possible,  this 
teaching  should  be  done  in  the  department  of  his  major  subject. 

13.  Teachers’  Courses. 

These  courses  are  open  to  seniors  only  who  have  had 
the  preliminary  courses  in  education  and  who  are  majoring 
in  the  respective  subjects. 
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a.  Methods  in  Latin.  First  and  second  semesters. 

6 hours. 

See  Latin  14. 

h.  Methods  in  Mathematics.  First  semester.  3 hours . 
See  Mathematics  19. 

c.  Methods  in  Biology.  First  or  second  semester. 

3 hours. 

See  Biology  28. 

d.  Methods  in  Chemistry.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 
See  Chemistry  14. 

e.  Methods  in  Physical  Geography.  Second  semester. 

3 hours. 

See  Geology  10. 


THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Organization. 

The  training  school  is  organized  as  a typical  four  year 
high  school  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  educa- 
tion. The  classes  are  taught  by  departmental  teachers  and 
pupil  teachers  under  the  immediate  direction  of  skilled  super- 
visors. The  number  of  pupils  in  a class  is  limited,  so  that 
special  attention  may  be  given  to  individual  needs. 

Any  student  of  good  moral  character,  who  has  success-  j 
fully  completed  the  eighth  grade  in  the  public  schools,  or  ; 
the  equivalent,  may  be  admitted  to  the  training  school. 
Students  desiring  to  enter  the  training  school  from  another  f 
high  school  must  present  a statement  of  honorable  dismissal 
with  the  credentials  properly  indorsed  before  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  pursue  his  course  here. 


Fees. 

The  tuition  and  fees  in  the  training  school  are  as  follows: 
First  and  second  years’  work,  $10  per  semester. 

Third  ancl  fourth  years’  work,  $15  per  semester. 

A student  who  takes  but  one  or  two  courses  in  the  train- 
ing school  will  pay  a fee  of  $5  per  semester  for  each  course. 
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Course  of  Study. 

The  course  of  study  of  four  years  is  outlined  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  students  who  are  preparing  for  business  life 
as  well  as  of  those  who  are  preparing  to  go  to  college. 

First  Year. 

Ancient  History  or 
Physical  Geography. 

Second  Year. 

Mediaeval  and  Modern 
History. 

Latin  or  German. 

Third  Year. 

Third  Term  Algebra  and 
Civics. 

Biology. 

Fourth  Year. 

American  History. 

Foreign  Language.  Physics. 

Fifteen  units  are  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
course.  Of  this  number  the  following  units  are  prescribed, 
viz: 

English,  3 units.  History,  1 unit. 

Foreign  Language,  3 units.  Science,  1 unit. 

Mathematics,  2*4  units.  Electives,  Al/2  units. 


ENGLISH. 

Lecture  Rooms : Burnham  Hall , A.  n and  A.  16. 

Of  the  courses  in  English,  1 and  2 are  required  of  all 
students,*  as  necessary  for  graduation.  Courses  3-10  in- 
clusive are  in  two  groups,  given  in  alternate  years.  Courses 
11  and  12  are  offered  yearly. 

A student  wishing  to  major  in  English  must  present 
three  entrance  units  in  Latin.  If  he  offers  but  two  such 

*Course  2 is  not  required  in  the  mathematics  major  or  pre-medical 
major  of  the  pre-professional  groups. 


English. 

El.  Algebra. 

Latin  or  German. 

English. 

Plane  Geometry. 


English. 

Latin  or  German. 
English  History. 


F.npdish 
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units,  he  must,  take  in  college  three,  instead  of  two,  years  |: 
of  ancient  language. 

The  attention  of  students  desiring  to  elect  courses  in  | 
English  is  called  to  Greek  14  and  15,  either  one,  but  not 
both,  of  which  may  be  counted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  a 
major  in  English. 

Each  junior  must  submit  to  the  English  department  one  | 
theme  each  semester  (of  not  less  than  1,000  words).  The 
subject  is  not  to  be  chosen  from  the  student’s  major.  Each  j 
senior  must  submit  a typewritten  thesis  (of  not  less  than  > 
2,500  words)  on  or  before  the  first  of  April.  The  subject  of 
the  thesis  must  be  chosen,  except  for  good  reason,  from  the 
student’s  major. 

1.  Rhetoric.  Throughout  the  year.  8 hours,, 

Prerequisite,  three  entrance  units  in  English.  Required, 
of  all  freshmen.  Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  English.; 

Themes,  oral  and  written.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  develop  the  \ 
powers  of  thought  and  expression  and  to  teach  accuracy  of  form.  Out- 
side reading.  j 

2.  History  of  English  Literature.  Throughout  the  year.' 

6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  1.  Required  of  all  sophomoies, 
except  in  the  mathematics  and  pre-medical  majors  of  the  pre- 
professional  groups.  i 

Lectures,  text-book,  papers  on  assigned  subjects.  Prescribed  chrono-; 
logical  reading-list.  *1 

3.  Seventeenth  Century  Literature.  First  semester. 

3 hours.n 

Prerequisite,  English  2.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Attention  is  given  to  the  century  as  a whole,  with  reference  espec-  I 
ially  to  the  Puritan  movement  and  the  Restoration.  Emphasis  is  upon  r 
Milton  and  Dry  den. 

4.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  Second  semester. 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  2.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A study  of  Classicism  and  its  significance  and  of  the  beginnings  of  ! 
Romanticism.  The  Queen  Anne  group,  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  early 
Romanticists. 
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5.  [The  English  Novel.]  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  2.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Omitted  in  1915-16. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  novels  to  indicate  the  development  of  the 
literary  form,  particularly  from  1740  to  the  present  time.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  the  novel  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

6.  [Shakespeare.]  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  2.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Omitted  in  1915-16. 

Largely  a reading  course.  It  aims  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
most  of  Shakespeare’s  better-known  plays  and  to  show  Shakespeare’s 
relations  with  his  predecessors  and  with  his  contemporaries. 

7.  Prose  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  First  semester. 

S hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  2.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

An  introduction  to  the  thoughtful  prose  of  the  reign  of  Victoria. 

8.  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Second  semester. 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  2.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

English  poetry  from  1832  to  the  present  time. 

9.  [American  Literature.]  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  2.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Omitted  in  1915-16. 

10.  [English  Literature  from  1798  to  1832.]  Second 

semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  2.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Omitted  in  1915-16. 

The  course  includes  both  poetry  and  prose. 

11.  Argumentation.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  1.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors 

and  seniors. 

A course  in  argumentative  writing,  brief  drawing  and  debating. 

12.  Public  Speaking.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  English  1.  Open  to  sophomores,  juniors 

and  seniors. 

Training  in  various  kinds  of  address,  both  informal  and  formal. 
Upon  securing  permission  from  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, seniors  majoring  in  English  may  undertake  special 
work,  individually  or  in  groups,  and  receive  credit  not  to 
exceed  three  semester  hours.  Such  work  may  not  be  count- 
ed as  fulfillment  of  the  major. 
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GEOLOGY. 

Lecture  Room : Pearsons  Hall , i.  4. 

The  department  of  geology  at  Drury  is  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  provide  excellent  training  in  geology.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  college  is  in  itself  a decided  advantage  for  field  j 
study  of  physiographic,  structural,  historical  and  economic 
geology.  In  order  to  utilize  this  advantage  to  the  utmost,  the 
college  owns  a Field  Station  for  Geology  at  Graydon  Springs, 
where  many  features  of  geologic  interest  occur.  For  indoor 
study  the  department  possesses  The  Edward  M.  Shepard 
Museum  of  Paleontology  and  Mineralogy.  It  also  has  a 
good  library  containing  the  reports  of  the  national  and  state 
geological  surveys. 

1.  General  Geology.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  a general  survey  of  the  field  of 
geology  and  at  the  same  time  lay  the  foundation  for  further  study  in  it.  « 
Especial  emphasis  is  given  to  the  physiographic,  structural  and  dynamic 
phases  of  the  subject.  Collateral  reading  and  field  observation  are  re-  , 
quired.  Common  rock-forming  minerals,  type  fossils  and  geologic  and 
topographic  map  interpretation  are  studied  in  the  laboratory. 

Text-book — College  Geology,  Chamberlain  and  Salisbury.  i 

2.  General  Geology.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours . 

The  same  as  geology  1,  except  that  this  course  is  designed  for  stu- 
dents majoring  in  geology  and  students  of  other  science  majors.  As  a 
result,  the  text  is  completed  about  Easter,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
year  is  devoted  to  a study  of  Missouri  geology. 

3.  Historical  Geology.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisites,  geology  1 and  biology  1 or  chemistry  1.  <: 

Required  of  all  students  majoring  in  geology. 

This  course  reviews  the  various  theories  of  earth  origin  in  detail  and  > 
takes  up  a careful  study  of  continental  development  as  revealed  by  the 
physical  and  life  history  of  the  North  American  continent.  Collateral 
readings  with  reports,  field  study  and  detailed  geological  folio  work  are 
required. 

Text-book — Earth  History,  Vols.  II,  III,  Chamberlain  and  Salisbury. 

4.  Advanced  Physiography.  Throughout  the  year. 

6 hours. 

Prerequisites,  geology  1 and  biology  1 or  chemistry  1. 

This  course  reviews  the  geologic  processes  from  the  point  of  view  of 
physiography.  This  is  accomplished  by  following  the  outline  of  the  text 
and  emphasizing  the  reference  work.  The  latter  part  consists  of  a study 
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of  various  physiographic  provinces.  The  classroom  work  is  supplemented 
by  local  field  problems. 

Text-books — Advanced  Physiography,  Salisbury;  Forest  Physiography, 
Bowman. 

5.  Mineralogy.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  geology  1,  chemistry  1. 

This  is  a study  of  the  crystal,  physical  and  chemical  characteristics 
of  minerals.  Rare  specimens  are  studied  in  the  museum.  About  one  hun- 
dred specimens  are  studied  in  the  laboratory,  first  in  groups  for  recogni- 
tion and  then  separately  for  determination. 

Text-book — Manual  of  Mineralogy,  Dana,  1912. 

6.  Economic  Geology.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  geology  2. 

This  course  considers  the  theories  of  origin,  distribution  and  use  of 
mineral  resources,  especially  those  of  the  United  States.  The  latter  part 
of  the  course  deals  with  the  study  in  detail  of  prominent  mineral  regions. 
Trips  are  taken  to  the  quarries,  kilns  and  mines  in  this  vicinity,  and  flow 
sheets  are  required. 

Text-books — Economic  Geology,  Ries;  Mineral  Deposits,  Lindgren. 

7.  Field  Geology.  Throughout  the  year. 

Prerequisites  and  hours  to  be  arranged  with  the  in- 
structor. 

This  vicinity  presents  many  interesting  problems  in  several  phases  of 
geology.  This  course  is  intended  to  develop  the  investigative  spirit  of  the 
student  in  orignal  study. 

8.  Geological  Literature.  Throughout  the  year. 

4 hours. 

Prerequisites,  geology  2,  and  pursuing  some  course  in 
geology. 

This  is  a reading  course,  being  a weekly  review  of  the  present  day 
geological  literature  as  found  in  the  magazines  and  government  geological 
reports. 

9.  Soil  Physics  and  Chernies.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisites,  chemistry  1,  biology  1. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  in  agriculture.  It  considers 
rock  history,  rock  composition  and  decomposition,  the  formation  of  soils, 
soil  testing  and  classification  and  the  uses  of  soils.  Practical  field  and 
laboratory  work  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  course. 

10.  Methods.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  expect  to  teach  physical 
geography  in  high  schools.  It  will  consist  of  the  review  of  some 
standard  physical  geography  text  and  the  study  of  a text  dealing  with 
the  teaching  of  geography. 
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GERMAN. 

Lecture  Room : Burnham  Hall,  B.  io. 

In  the  German  language  and  literature  a consecutive 
course  of  four  years  is  offered.  The  work  has  been  planned: 
to  enable  the  student  to  read  the  language  so  that  he  can 
avail  himself  of  the  rich  store  of  German  thought;  to  ac- 
quire  some  practice  in  German  composition  and  conversation; 
to  make  a critical  study  of  a number  of  masterpieces,  both  in 
prose  and  poetry;  and  to  give  the  student  a general  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  German  literature.* 

Students  intending  to  major  in  German  must  present  at 
least  two  entrance  units  in  Greek  or  in  Latin  and  two  units 
in  German. 

1.  Elementary  German.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

This  is  beginning  work  offered  for  those  who  have  not  taken  high 

school  German  and  hence  cannot  enter  the  regular  freshman  class  in 
German.  This  course  includes  drill  in  pronunciation,  grammar,  composi- 
tion, memorizing  familiar  poems  and  the  reading  of  a number  of  short 
stories. 

2.  Intermediate  German.  Throughout  the  year. 

6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  German  1 or  its  equivalent.  Open  to  fresh- 
men and  sophomores. 

This  is  the  regular  freshman  German  course.  The  course  includes 
the  reading  of  short  stories  and  one  selection  from  the  German  classics, 
drill  in  grammar,  prose  composition  and  conversation. 

3.  Advanced  German.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  German  2 or  its  equivalent.  Open  to  sopho- 
mores, juniors  and  seniors. 

The  course  includes  translation,  composition,  grammar  and  oral 
training. 

4.  Critical  Study  of  German  Classics'.  Firs,t  semester. 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  German  3.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Selections  from  Lessing,  Schiller  and  Goethe  are  studied  critically. 


*Students  intending  to  become  candidates  for  a Ph.  D.  degree  are 
reminded  that  a reading  knowledge  of  German  is  required.  - 
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5.  [German  Lyrics  and  History  of  German  Literature.] 

Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  German  3.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Omitted  in  1915-16. 

German  poetry  will  be  studied  in  connection  with  a brief  history  of 
German  literature. 

6.  Advanced  German  Composition  and  Conversation. 

Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  German  3.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Text-book — Pope’s  Writing  and  Speaking  German.  Exercises  con- 
ducted in  German. 

7.  A Critical  Study  of  the  Operas  of  Richard  Wagner  in 

Libretto  Form.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  German  3 and  one  advanced  course. 

The  Deutscher  Verein,  a club  consisting  of  students  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  German  literature  and  institutions, 
meets  once  every  three  weeks  for  social  intercourse,  lectures 
and  discussions  and  practice  in  speaking  German. 


GREEK. 

Lecture  Room-.  Burnham  Hall,  A.  9. 

The  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  Greek  subjects  are 
arranged  to  appeal:  to  students  who  wish  to  become  familiar 
with  the  classical  Greek  language  and  literature  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  a liberal  education;  to  students  who  wish  to  spec- 
ialize in  Greek;  to  students  studying  for  the  ministry;  and 
to  students  without  a knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  who 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  Greek  art  and  literature. 
The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  impart  as  much  of  the  prac- 
tical, disciplinary  and  cultural  values  to  be  gained  from  the 
study  of  the  language  and  literature  as  may  be  possible  in 
each  individual  case. 

Students  intending  to  major  in  Greek  must  ordinarily 
present  four  entrance  units  in  Latin  or  two  units  in  Latin 
and  two  units  in  Greek;  but  by  special  permission,  students 
who  present  only  two  or  three  entrance  units  in  Latin  may 
major  in  Greek,  if  they  also  complete  two  years  of  college 
Latin. 
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Students  who  wish  to  know  something  of  Greek  litera- 
ture and  art,  independently  of  the  Greek  language,  are  re- 
ferred to  courses  14,  15,  16  and  17. 

Students  desiring  to  compete  for  Rhodes  Scholarships 
will  find  ample  opportunity  for  preparation  in  the  courses  as 
outlined. 

The  R.  L.  Goode  prize  of  twenty  dollars  is  regularly  of- 
fered by  the  department  to  the  student  of  Greek  5 who  gains 
the  highest  grade  in  work  done  in  Attic  tragedy. 

1.  Beginning  Greek.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  freshmen  who  enter  college 
without  preparation  in  Greek  and  offers  opportunity  during  their  college 
course  of  making  good  their  loss.  It  is  also  open  as  an  elective  to  such 
sophomores  and  juniors  as  expect  to  do  two  full  years*  work  in  Greek. 
The  rate  of  progress  will  be  rapid,  conditioned  solely  on  a thoro  mastery 
of  the  elements  of  the  language.  The  reading  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis 
will  begin  the  second  semester. 

2.  Xenophon.  ( Anabasis > Books  XI-IV.)  Homer.  (Se- 
lections from  the  Iliad.)  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  two  admission  units  in  Greek  or  Greek  1. 

A thoro  review  of  Greek  grammar  in  connection  with  the  Anabasis. 
Due  attention  will  be  given  to  the  language,  verse  and  poetic  qualities  of 
Homer. 

This  course  may  be  elected  in  the  second  semester  by 
students  who  have  read  Books  II-IV  of  the  Anabasis,  or  an 
equivalent. 

4.  Plato.  (The  Apology , with  selections  from  Crito  and 

Phaedo.)  First  semester.  3 hours . 

Prerequisite,  Greek  2 or  an  equivalent. 

A brief  outline  of  pre-Socratic  philosophy,  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Socrates  and  Athenian  court  procedure.  < 

5.  Greek  Tragedy:  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 

(Selected  Plays.)  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  4. 

History  of  tragedy  and  a study  of  the  Greek  theatre. 

The  plays  read  will  be  changed  from  year  to  year,  so 
that  the  course  may  be  repeated,  if  desired,  with  credit. 

6.  [Greek  Historians:  Thucydides  and  Herodotus.]* 

First  semester.  3 hours. 

*Courses  6 to  11  form  three  groups  of  two  courses  each;  the  order 

in  which  the  groups  are  given  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  needs  of 
individual  students. 
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Prerequisite,  Greek  5. 

The  major  portion  of  the  semester  will  be  given  to  Thucydides  and 
the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  its  causes,  events  and  results.  In 
connection  with  the  reading  of  selections  from  Herodotus,  a study  of  the 
Ionic  dialect  will  be  made. 

7.  [Greek  Comedy:  Aristophanes.]  ( Clouds  and  Frogs.) 

Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  5. 

8.  [Attic  Orators:  Lysias  (Selected  Orations);  Isocrates 

(Panegyricus) . First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  5. 

Lysias,  exemplar  of  the  “plain  style,”  illustrates  the  straightforward, 
practical  oratory.  Isocrates,  exemplar  of  the  “middle  style,”  illustrates 
the  epideictic  rhetoric  and  florid  oratory. 

9.  ‘[The  Melic  Poets  of  Greece.]  (Selections.)  Second 

semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  5. 

The  principal  fragments  of  the  great  lyric  poets,  Aleman,  Alcaeus, 
Sappho,  Anacreon,  Simonides,  Stesichorus,  etc.,  followed  by  longer  selec- 
tions from  Pindar. 

10.  .[Greek  Oratory:  Demosthenes.]  (De  Corona.) 

First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  5. 

Selections  from  other  orators,  for  sake  of  comparison,  especially 
iEschines. 

11.  [Greek  Philosophy.]  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  5. 

Plato:  Selections  from  the  Republic.  Aristotle:  Nicomachean 

Ethics.  Brief  outline  of  the  Socratic  Schools. 

12.  New  Testament  Greek.  The  Gospels.  Throughout 

the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  1 or  its  equivalent;  two  years  of 
preparation  strongly  recommended. 

Required  of  pre-theological  students. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark  will  be  made  the  basis  of  a careful  study,  with 
frequent  collateral  readings  from  the  other  Gospels.  History  of  the  New 
Testament  Mss.,  textual  criticism,  etc. 

13.  New  Testament  Greek.  The  Acts  and  Epistles. 

Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Greek  1 or  its  equivalent;  two  years  of 
preparation  strongly  recommended. 

Required  of  pre-theological  students. 
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The  Acts  will  be  made  the  basis  of  a critical  study,  and  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  study  of  the  Greek  text,  the  characteristics  of  the  apostolic  H 
age  and  the  primitive  Christian  community  will  be  outlined. 

Courses  12  and  13  are  given  in  alternate  years,  thereby 
affording  the  student  opportunity  for  two  years’  work  in 
Biblical  Greek. 

Should  occasion  demand,  provision  will  be  made  for  if 
courses  in  historical  Greek  grammar  and  advanced  prose 
composition. 

Greek  Literature  in  English. 

Either  one,  but  not  both,  of  these  courses  may  be  count-  I 
ed  as  a partial  fulfillment  of  a major  in  English.  They  do  not 
count  toward  a major  in  Greek. 

14.  Greek  Myths  in  English  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth 

Century.  First  semester.  * * 3 hours., 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  does  not  require  a knowledge  of  Greek. 

Much  of  the  best  English  poetry  cannot  be  appreciated  by  many 
readers  because  of  an  ignorance  of  Greek  mythology.  Therefore,  this; 
course  aims  to  be  interpretive  and  should  appeal  to  all  students  of  English 
literature.  Greek  mythology  will  be  treated  systematically,  and  English 
poems  by  Edwin  Arnold,  Matthew  Arnold,  Robert  Browning,  Mrs.  Brown- \ 
ing,  Clough,  Keats,  Landor,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Thomas  Moore,  William' | 
Morris,  Lewis  Morris,  Rossetti,  Shelley  and  Swinburne  will  be  studied  in 
illustration  of  the  chief  myths. 

15.  Greek  Tragedy  in  English  Translations.  Second 

semester.  3 hours.* 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  does  not  require  a knowledge  of  Greek. 

The  course  aims  to  give  students  such  elementary  knowledge  of  Greek'; 
tragedy  and  the  Greek  theatre  as  is  requisite  to  an  understanding  of  the/ 
beginning  and  early  development  of  dramatic  writing  and  the  intimate 
relation  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  drama.  The  life,  style  andf 
extant  works  of  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides  will  be  studied. 

Greek  Art. 

These  courses  do  not  count  toward  the  24  hours  required 
for  a major  in  Greek.  They  do  not  require  a knowledge  of 
Greek. 

16.  [The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Ath- 
ens.] First  semester.  3 hours. 

See  Art  and  Archeology  3. 

17.  History  of  Greek  Art.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

See  Art  and  Archeology  2. 
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HEBREW. 

Lecture  Room : Burnham  Hall , A.  6. 

1.  Elementary  Hebrew.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  junors  and  seniors. 

A beginner’s  course  looking  toward  a reading  knowledge  of  the 
language. 

2.  Advanced  Hebrew.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Hebrew  1 or  its  equivalent.  Open  to  sen- 
iors. 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  Hebrew  1 and  is  given  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  vocabulary  and  a knowledge  of  Hebrew  literature. 


HISTORY. 

Lecture  Room : Burnham  Hall,  A.  2. 

The  courses  in  this  department  presuppose  that  the  stu- 
dent has  had  ancient  history  to  800  A.  D.  Two  entrance 
units  are  required  for  a major  in  history. 

1.  Foundations  of  Modern  Europe.  First  semester. 

3 hours. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

After  a general  survey  of  the  political,  industrial,  religious  and  intel- 
lectual foundations  of  modern  Europe,  the  course  will  emphasize  the  his- 
tory of  Europe  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries. 

2.  Modern  European  History.  Second  semester. 

3 hours. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

A discussion  of  the  political,  intellectual,  industrial  and  social  changes 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  principal  topics  will  be  monarchy  by 
divine  right,  the  French  Revolution,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  work 
of  Napoleon,  the  rise  of  Germany,  Italy  and  Russia. 

3.  [Greek  History.]  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  (Omitted  in  1915- 

lb.) 

This  is  a study  of  the  origin  and  settlement  of  the  Greeks,  their 
social  and  political  forms,  their  contribution  to  later  civilization  in  art, 
government,  literature  and  philosophy. 

4.  [Roman  History.]  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  (Omitted  in  1915- 


lb.) 
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A general  survey  of  the  social  and  political  development  of  the 
Romans.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  expansion  of  Roman  power, 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the  empire  and  the  contribution  of 
Rome  to  later  times. 

5.  The  Development  of  the  English  Constitution  to  the 
Beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  First  semester. 

3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A general  survey  of  Teutonic  and  Norman  England  will  be  given  as 
introductory  to  the  chief  period  of  constitution  making,  the  thirteenth  to 
the  fifteenth  centuries.  The  main  topics  considered  are  the  limited  mon- 
archy idea,  the  judicial  system  and  the  evolution  of  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment. 

6.  The  Industrial  History  of  England.  Second  semes-* 

ter.  3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  treats  of  the  Manorial  industry,  the  Guild  system,  the 
change  to  the  factory  system,  the  effects  of  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
legislation  accompanying  the  industrial  and  commercial  changes. 

(Identical  with  Social  Science  3.) 

7.  [American  History.]  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  (Omitted  in  1915-16.) 

A brief  survey  of  the  Colonial  period  is  followed  by  a more  elaborate  i 
study  of  the  federal  constitution  and  its  relation  to  the  government  of  the  • 
states.  Attention  is  given  to  party  government. 

8.  [Industrial  History  of  the  United  States.]  Second 

semester.  3 hours.  • 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  (Omitted  in  1915-16.)  j 

This  course  deals  with  the  industrial  development  of  the  United 
States  and  with  the  social  and  political  effects  of  industrial  activities  in  j 
the  United  States.  i 

(Identical  with  Social  Science  4.) 

9.  Comparative  Government.  Second  semester. 

3 hours. 

A comparison  of  the  systems  of  government  prevailing  in  England, 
France,  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

(Identical  with  Social  Science  6.) 

10.  Church  History.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  is  recommended  to  ministerial  students.  It  aims  to 
sketch  the  historical  development  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  attention 
is  centered  upon  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  and  upon  the 
modern  age  since  the  beginning  of  the  reformation  in  Germany,  while  the 
intervening  history  is  studied  in  somewhat  less  detail. 
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LATIN. 

Lecture  Room : Burnham  Hall,  A.  14. 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  (1)  Those  who 

feel  the  need  of  two  years  of  college  Latin  in  order  to  gain 
a more  thoro  mastery  of  the  elements  of  the  language,  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  literature  and 
some  insight  into  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Roman  people. 

(2)  Those  who,  for  cultural  reasons,  wish  to  carry 
their  acquaintance  with  Roman  literature  still  further,  study- 
ing more  profoundly  Roman  life  and  thought. 

(3)  Those  who  wish  to  become  teachers.  See  course 
14.  To  major  in  Latin,  four  entrance  units  are  required.  For 
those  who,  after  the  completion  of  course  1,  wish  to  do  major 
work,  special  arrangements  will  be  made.  Inasmuch  as  stu- 
dents presenting  three  entrance  credits  in  Latin  are  at  a ser- 
ious disadvantage  in  entering  either  of  the  freshmen  courses, 
it  is  strongly  urged  that  those  wishing  to  take  Latin  in  col- 
lege offer  either  four  or  two  units. 

The  preparation  of  those  intending  to  take  Latin  1 should 
he  very  painstaking  and  thoro.  Students  who  take  Latin  in 
college  are  urged  to  continue  it  for  at  least  two  years.  Those 
taking  Latin  1 are  required  to  continue  it  two  years. 

1.  Cicero  and  Vergil.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  two  entrance  units  in  Latin.  Open  to  fresh- 
men and  sophomores. 

Selections  from  the  orations  of  Cicero  and  from  the  first  six  books 
of  the  ^Eneid  will  be  read  in  class.  This  course  is  offered  for  the  benefit 
of  students  who,  while  presenting  but  two  units  of  Latin  for  entrance, 
wish  to  continue  the  study  of  Latin  in  college. 

2.  Livy  (Selections,  Books  XXI-XXX.)  First  semes- 

ler-  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  four  entrance  units  in  Latin  or  Latin  1. 
Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

Latin  grammar  reviewed.  Moods  and  tenses,  particles,  word  order, 
sight  reading. 

3.  Cicero.  ( de  Amicitia.)  Terence.  ( Phormio  and  And- 

ria.)  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  2.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores. 

Continued  study  of  syntax  and  of  style.  Colloquial  Latin  and  the 
stage. 
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4.  Horace.  ( Odes  and  Epodes.)  First  semester. 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  3.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 

Horace’s  life  and  times;  his  interpretation  of  the  Augustan  Age;  his 
art  and  ideas. 

5.  Tacitus.  ( Germania  and  Agricola.)  Catullus.  (Se- 
lections.) Second  semester.  3 hours.  I 

Prerequisite,  Latin  4.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 

Germanic  institutions  and  society.  * Rome  and  Britain.  The  style 
and  art  of  Tacitus.  The  art  and  spirit  of  Catullus  as  compared  with 
Horace. 

6.  Pliny,  the  Younger.  {Letters.)  First  semester. 

3 hours.  ; 

Prerequisite,  Latin  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Roman  society  in  the  first  century.  Collateral  reading.  Assigned 
topics. 

7.  Plautus.  (Selected  Comedies.)  Second  semester. 

3 hours.  : 

Prerequisite,  Latin  6.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Several  of  the  more  interesting  plays  will  be  read.  Attention  will  be 
given  to  the  historical  development  of  Roman  comedy,  its  character  and 
place  in  Roman  life  and  its  relation  to  Greek  literature.  Forms  arid 
syntax. 

8.  Cicero.  {Letters.)  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  Roman  constitution.  Roman  politics.  Cicero  as  a man  and 
friend.  Letter  writing  among  the  Romans. 

9.  Lucretius.  (Books  I,  III,  and  IV.)  Second  semester. 

3 hours.  | 

Prerequisite,  Latin  8.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  <s 

The  poetry  of  Lucretius.  His  philosophy.  His  anticipation  of  ' 
modern  scientific  theories.  ' 

10.  Vergil.  First  semester.  3 hours . 

Prerequisite,  Latin  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Selections  from  the  Eclogues  and  Georgies  and  from  the  Aineid, 
VII-XII  will  be  read.  Vergil’s  art,  the  development  of  his  genius,  his 
indebtedness  to  Greek  sources,  relation  to  the  Augustan  Age,  interpreta- 
tion of  the  vEneid  as  the  epic  of  imperialism.  Characteristics  of  Vergil’s 
hexameter ; scansion.  Collateral  reading.  Assigned  topics. 

12.  [Tacitus.]  ( Annals , Selections,  Books  I-VI.)  Sec- 
ond semester.  3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  (Omitted  in  1915-16.) 

The  organization  of  the  empire  and  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
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13.  Rapid  Reading.  Throughout  the  year.  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Latin  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Juniors  and  seniors  who  wish  to  widen  their  acquaintance  with  the 
Latin  literature  and  to  strengthen  their  grip  on  the  language  meet  once 
a week  to  read  one  of  the  less  difficult  writers,  chiefly  at  sight. 

14.  Advanced  Prose  Composition.  Throughout  the  year. 

6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  two  of  the  following  courses,  6,  7,  8,  9. 
Open  to  seniors. 

This  course  is  important  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  Latin. 
About  half  of  the  second  semester  is  devoted  to  a study  of  methods  in 
secondary  Latin. 

15.  Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  First  semester. 

3 hours. 

Classes  of  society,  family,  marriage,  dress,  education,  trades,  amuse- 
ments, death,  burial,  etc.  The  Roman  house. 

16.  The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Rome.  Sec- 
ond semester.  3 hours. 

The  principal  monumental  remains,  origin,  history,  present  condi- 
tion. 

(Identical  with  Art  and  Archeology  4.) 

17.  [Cicero.]  (de  Natura  Deorum.)  First  Semester. 

3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  (Omitted  in  1915-16.) 

A study  of  philosophy  among  the  Romans.  Assigned  topics. 

18.  Roman  Satire.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Horace,  Persius,  Juvenal.  Lectures  and  assigned  topics. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Lecture  Room : Pearsons  Hall , 1.  8. 

No  special  admission  units  are  required  for  a major  in 
mathematics. 

1.  Algebra.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  two  and  one-half  admission  units  in  mathe- 
matics. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  subsequent 
mathematical  study.  As  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  are  largely 
the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  it  is  essential  that  the  student 
should  receive  the  best  possible  instruction  in  these  two  basic  branches. 
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The  course  embraces  a brief  review  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
algebra,  namely : the  commutative  law,  the  associative  law,  the  dis- 
tributive law  and  the  law  of  signs,  and  quadratic  equations  of  one  and 
two  unknown  quantities.  The  review,  occupying  about  two  weeks,  is 
followed  by  a thoro  treatment  of  surds,  complex  quantities,  ratio  and 
proportion,  the  progressions,  convergency  and  divergency  of  series,  the 
binominal  theorem,  permutation  and  combination,  the  theory  of  logarithms 
and  the  theory  of  equations. 

Text-book — Fite’s  College  Algebra. 

2.  Trigonometry.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  1. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  scientific  development  of  the 
fundamental  conventions  and  definitions.  The  theoretical  portions  of  the 
work  are  emphasized  as  well  as  the  practical  application  of  the  subject 
to  surveying  and  astronomy.  Many  practical  problems  of  plane  and 
spherical  trigonometry  and  astronomy  are  used. 

Text-book — Granville’s  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

3.  Solid  Geometry.  Throughout  the  year.  2 hours. 

Prerequisite,  two  and  one-half  admission  units  in  mathe-  ] 
matics. 

Required  of  freshmen  preparing  for  engineering  or  for  ! 
the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  develop  a spirit  of  truth-seeking  and  of 
knowing  truth  when  found.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  method  of 
demonstration — faulty  reasoning  and  illogical  conclusions  being  more 
easily  corrected  here  than  in  any  other  subject.  Every  proposition  is 
tested  as  to  its  validity  and  general  application.  During  the  course, 
several  lectures  are  given  on  non-Euclidean  geometry,  and  thus  the 
student  is  made  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  this  interesting  and  far-  j 
reaching  subject.  The  student,  throughout  the  course,  is  given  numer- 
ous  original  propositions  for  demonstration.  <1 

Text-book — Smith-Wentworth’s  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

\ 

4.  Analytical  Geometry.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  2.  Open  to  sophomores.  Re- 
quired of  those  preparing  for  engineering. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  in  plane  and  solid  analytical  geometry. 

It  aims  to  give  the  student  a sound  beginning  in  the  analytic  methods  to 
fit  him  for  their  use  in  the  higher  analysis  of  subsequent  courses.  The 
work  includes  straight  line,  circle,  conic  sections,  higher  plane  curves  and 
elementary  analytical  solid  geometry. 

Text-books — Smith  and  Gale’s  Analytical  Geometry , and  C.  Smith’s 
Treatise  on  Solid  Geometry. 
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5.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Second  semester. 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  4.  Open  to  sophomores.  Re- 
quired of  all  students  preparing  for  engineering  or  for  the 
teaching  of  mathematics. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  made  acquainted  with  the  principles 
and  methods  of  calculus,  the  most  effective  and  fascinating  of  mathe- 
matical studies. 

The  method  of  ratios  used  in  this  course  has  the  great  advantage 
over  the  infinitesimal  method  in  that  the  student  easily  comprehends  its 
fundamental  principles  and  does  not,  therefore,  doubt  the  accuracy  and 
rigor  of  its  method;  nor  does  he  feel  that  he  has  taken  up  a subject  in 
which  his  former  mathematical  knowledge  lends  him  no  aid,  as  was  the 
case  when  the  infinitesimal  method  was  chiefly  used.  The  method  of 
ratios  is  more  logical,  tho  less  easily  adapted  to  the  solution  of 
problems,  than  the  infinitesimal  method.  Because  of  the  easy  application 
of  the  infinitesimal  method  to  the  solution  of  problems  in  mechanics,  this 
method  is  explained  after  the  student  has  become  thoroly  grounded  in  the 
method  of  limits. 

The  subjects  treated  are  differentiation  of  functions  of  a single 
variable ; exponential,  circular  and  hyperbolic  functions ; theory  of  infinite 
series ; theory  of  plane  curves ; functions  of  several  variables ; methods  of 
integration;  definite  integrals;  quadrature  of  surfaces;  and  cubature  of 
volumes. 

Text-book — Granville’s  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

6.  Descriptive  Geometry.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  3.  Open  to  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. Required  of  all  pre-engineering  students  except  such 
as  are  preparing  for  chemical  engineering. 

In  this  course  the  work  done  will  be  the  equivalent  of  that  outlined 
in  Church’s  Descriptive  Geometry. 

7.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  First  semester. 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. Required  of  all  pre-engineering  students. 

This  is  the  minimum  required  for  those  who  wish  to  teach  mathe- 
matics. 

8.  Advanced  Integral  Calculus.  Second  semester. 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  5 and  7.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  Required  of  all  pre-engineering  students. 

The  topics  considered  are : definite  integrals,  including  first  and  sec- 
ond Eulerian  integrals ; line,  surface  and  space  integrals ; mean  value  and 
probability;  gamma  and  elliptic  functions;  and  the  elements  of  the  theory 
of  functions. 

Text-book — Byerly’s  Integral  Calculus. 
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9.  Analytical  Mechanics.  Throughout  the  year. 

6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. Required  of  all  pre-engineering  students  not  preparing 
for  chemical  engineering. 

The  subjects  treated  in  this  course  are  statics,  kinematics  and 
kinetics.  The  calculus  is  used  in  establishing  the  principles  of  the  sub- 
ject. While  the  course  is  largely  a problem  course,  yet  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  lectures  is  given  to  develop  the  theory. 

Text-book — Bowser’s  Analytical  Methods. 

10.  Theory  of  Equations.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  elementary  properties  of  equations, 
some  attention  is  given  to  the  substitution  groups.  This  course  con- 
cludes with  special  emphasis  laid  on  the  Galois  theory  of  equations. 

Text-book-^-Cajori’s  Theory  of  Equations. 

11.  Advanced  Algebra.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  5.  Open  to  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. 

This  course  will  be  offered  for  the  benefit  of  those  students  who 
wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  mathematics  and  who  wish  special 
training  in  the  pedagogy  of  algebra.  It  will  include  lectures  on  Dede- 
kind’s theory  of  numbers  and  the  theory  of  aggregates.  The  course  will 
be  offered  in  case  there  is  formed  a class  of  not  less  than  three. 

12.  Differential  Equations.  Throughout  the  year. 

6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  5 and  7.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  Required  of  all  pre-engineering  students  not  pre- 
paring for  chemical  engineering. 

The  subjects  treated  are  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations;. 
Fourier’s  series  ; and  hypergeometric  series. 

Text-book — Forsyth’s  Treatise  on  Differential  Equations. 

13.  Theory  of  the  Potential.  Second  semester. 

3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  7.  Open  to  seniors. 

The  subjects  treated  in  this  course  are : functions  of  a complex 
variable ; multiform  functions ; integrals  with  complex  variables ; the 
logarithmic  and  exponential  functions ; and  general  properties  of  fuitc- 
tions.  • 

Text-book — Durege’s  Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Functions,  trans- 
lated by  Fisher  and  Schwatt. 
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15.  Projective  Geometry.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  5.  Open  to  seniors. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  acquaintance  with 
modern  geometry  and  the  other  modern  methods  of  geometric  inquiry. 
The  course  will  cover  the  following  subjects : principle  of  reciprocity  and 
duality ; harmonic  forms ; pole  and  polar  with  respect  to  curves  of  the 
second  order ; involution  and  principle  of  reciprocal  radii.  Students  are 
expected  to  read  Reye’s  work  in  German. 

Text-book — Reye’s  Geometric  der  Lage. 

16.  Mechanics  and  Strength  of  Materials.  First  semes- 
ter. ? hours. 

Open  to  seniors.  Required  of  all  pre-engineering  stu- 
dents not  preparing  for  chemical  engineering. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  derive  for- 
mulae for  dimensioning  engineering  structures.  The  course  is  largely  a 
problem  course  and  is  fairly  outlined  in  the  text-book. 

Text-book — Slocum  and  Hancock’s  Text-book  on  Strength  of  Ma- 
terials. 

17.  Least  Squares.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  7.  Open  to  seniors.  Required 

of  all  pre-engineering  students  not  preparing  for  chemical 
engineering. 

In  this  course  as  much  of  the  theory  of  least  squares  will  be  given 
as  is  necessary  to  enable  engineering  students  to  obtain  a working 
knowledge  of  the  method. 

Text-book- — Comstock’s  Method  of  Least  Squares. 

18.  Hydraulics.  First  semester,  3 hours. 

Open  to  seniors.  Required  of  all  pre-engineering  stu- 
dents not  preparing  for  chemical  engineering. 

This  course  consists  in  studying  the  theory  of  hydrostatics  and 
hydraulics,  with  application  of  principles  developed  to  the  flow  of  water 
through  pipes,  channels,  etc.,  and  the  determination  of  water  power. 

Text-book — Merriman’s  Hydraulics. 

19.  Methods  in  Mathematics.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Open  to  seniors  intending  to  teach  mathematics. 

This  course  deals  with  the  proper  scope  of  mathematic  work  in  the 
various  years  of  the  course  and  the  scientific  methods  of  teaching  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra. 

20.  Elements  of  Statics  and  Dynamics.  3 hours. 

This  course  is  offered  for  those  who  wish  to  begin  the  study  of 
mechanics  and  who  have  not  had  calculus.  By  having  taken  this  course 
students  will  not  need  to  give  so  much  time  to  the  more  difficult  applica- 
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tion  of  mechanics  when  they  have  once  had  the  calculus.  No  knowledge 
of  mathematics  beyond  algebra  and  trigonometry  is  required  for  this 
course. 

Text-book — Loney’s  Elements  of  Statics  and  Dynamics.  j 


METEOROLOGY. 

Lecture  Room : Burnham  Hall , A.  7. 

1.  Meteorology.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  all  students  above  the  rank  of 

freshmen. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  a general  survey  of  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,  its  changes  of  condition  and  the  causes  of  these  changes. 
The  mathematical  aspect  of  meteorology  will  be  omitted. 

The  subjects  studied  include:  The  atmosphere.  The  heating  and 

cooling  of  the  atmosphere.  The  sun  in  its  relation  to  the  earth’s  atmos- 
phere. The  observation  and  distribution  of  temperature.  The  pressure 
and  circulation  of  the  atmosphere.  Winds.  The  moisture  of  the  atmos- 
phere, water  vapor,  dew,  frost,  fog,  clouds,  precipitation.  The  secondary 
circulation,  cyclones,  anti-cyclones,  thunder  showers  and  tornadoes. 
Weather  predictions. 

Text-book — Milham’s  Meteorology. 

2.  Climatology.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  meteorology  1. 

Climate.  Floods  and  river  stages.  Atmospheric  electricity,  optics 
and  acoustics.  Meteorology  applied  to  living  things,  including  phenology 
and  the  influence  of  climate  on  man.  Meteorology  and  medicine,  includ- 
ing climate  and  disease.  Map  making  and  class  forecasting.  Elementary 
lectures  on  nebular  hypothesis,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  tides, 
the  solar  system. 

Text-book — Milham’s  Meteorology. 


MUSIC. 

The  following  courses  which  are  given  in  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  can  be  elected  by  college  students  during  the 
junior  and  senior  years  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  college 
requirements  for  the  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees,  under  the  fol- 
lowing restrictions:  the  tuition  fee  of  the  college  does  not 
include  the  fees  required  for  the  courses  offered  in  music, 
the  maximum  credit  which  is  granted  in  music  is  eighteen 
semester  hours;  a student  can  receive  college  credit  in  only 
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one  of  the  first  three  courses;  music  1 or  2 or  3 or  4 and  5 
and  6 can  be  taken  at  the  same  time;  music  7 and  8 can  be 
taken  only  after  the  completion  of  music  6;  music  9 may  be 
taken  only  after  7.  Subject  to  the  above  conditions  college 
credit  will  be  granted  as  follows  by  the  college  faculty  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

The  attention  of  all  students  taking  music  is  called  to 
the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  (See 
page  41).  Candidates  for  this  degree  must  fulfill  all  en- 
trance requirements  as  given  on  pages  25  to  32. 

1.  Piano.  Throughout  the  year.  4 hours . 

Prerequisite,  fourth  grade  or  its  equivalent.  Open  to 

juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  in  piano  must  be  in  fifth  grade  of  the  conservatory  or 
above.  For  one  hour  of  daily  practice  a credit  of  two  semester  hours  is 
granted;  for  two  hours  of  daily  practice  a credit  of  four  semester  hours 
is  granted. 

2.  Organ.  Throughout  the  year.  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  first  grade  or  its  equivalent.  Open  to  jun- 
iors and  seniors. 

The  course  in  organ  must  be  in  the  second  grade  of  the  conservatory 
or  above.  The  amount  of  credit  is  determined  as  in  piano. 

3.  Voice.  Throughout  the  year.  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  one  year  of  systematic  training  in  voice. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  student  is  required  to  take  two  lessons  in  voice  per  week 
throughout  the  year  and  must  be  able  to  sing  at  sight  music  of  moderate 
difficulty  and  to  play  at  sight  hymns  and  accompaniments.  The  amount 
of  credit  is  determined  as  in  piano. 

4.  Violin.  Throughout  the  year.  4 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

5.  History  of  Music.  Throughout  the  year.  4 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  outlines  the  development  of  music  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present.  Special  attention  is  given  to  works  of  composers  rather 
than  to  incidents  in  their  lives. 

6.  Elementary  Harmony.  Throughout  the  year. 

4 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

This  course  includes  scales,  chords,  modulations,  suspensions,  ap- 
poggiatura,  organ  point  and  exercises  from  a figured  bass. 
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7.  Advanced  Harmony.  Throughout  the  year.  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  music  6.  Open  to  seniors. 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  harmony  arid  is  concerned  with 
the  harmonization  of  given  melodies,  chants  and  chorals  from  indicated 
and  original  harmony  and  with  the  arrangements  of  slow  movements  of 
spnatas  and  similar  works  for  four  voices. 

8.  Musical  Form  and  Analysis.  Throughout  the  year. 

4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  music  6.  Open  to  seniors. 

This  course  studies  orchestral  instruments,  embellishments,  musical 
form.  Also  many  classical  works  are  analyzed. 

9.  Single  and  Double  Counterpoint.  Throughout  the 

year.  4 hours. 

Prerequisite,  music  7.  Open  to  seniors. 

This  course  deals  with  single  counterpoint  in  the  different  species  in 
two,  three  and  more  parts,  with  double  counterpoint  in  the  octave,  tenth 
and  twelfth. 

10.  Vesper  Choir.  Throughout  the  year.  2 hours. 

Open  to  all  students  of  sufficient  musical  ability. 


PHILOSOPHY.  j 

Lecture  Rooms:  Burnham  Hall,  B.  5 and  6. 

Most  students  will  elect  at  least  one  year  of  philosophy. 
Those  planning  to  take  but  a single  year  are  advised  to  elect 
philosophy  1 and  15.  No  special  entrance  units  are  required 
for  a major  in  philosophy.  ; 

The  H.  M.  Hooker  Prize  Medal  is  awarded  to  the  stu- 
dent majoring  in  philosophy  who  has  the  highest  standing,* 
throughout  his  entire  course  in  the  department,  provided  his) 
rank  in  all  subjects  entitles  him  to  a Bachelor  s degree 
magna  cum  laude  or  summa  cum  laude. 

I.  Psychology. 

1.  General  Psychology.  First  semester. 

Students  are  advised  to  take  biology  1 before  or  with 
this  course.  Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors.  Required  of 

all  candidates  for  a state  teacher’s  certificate. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  dealing  with  normal  adult  psychology. 
Text-book,  lectures,  class  demonstration  and  individual  experimentation 
methods  are  combined  in  an  effort  to  give  the  student  an  understanding 
of  mental  phenomena. 

(Identical  with  Education  1.) 
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3.  Applied  Psychology.  Second  semester.  j hours. 

I rerequisite,  philosophy  1.  Open  to  sophomores  and 
juniors.  Required  of  the  same  students  as  philosophy  1. 

In  hiis  course  the  emphasis  is  on  the  art  of  psychological  analysis 
and  the  application  of  principles  to  life.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
pedagogical  applications. 

5.  Experimental  Psychology.  Second  semester. 

3 hours. 

Pi  erequisite,  philosophy  1 and  2.  Open  to  seniors. 

This  is  a laboratory  course  designed  to  initiate  the  student  into  the 
experimental  method  of  research.  Some  specialized  problem  will  be 
selected  for  investigation. 

II.  Ethics. 

7.  Ethics.  First  semester.  ^ hours. 

Required  of  all  sophomores. 

An  introductory  study  of  moral  development.  An  effort  to  awaken 
a vital  conviction  of  moral  problems  and  the  value  of  reflective  thought 
in  dealing  with  them. 

9.  Ethics  of  Jesus.  Second  semester.  j hours. 

Open  to  all  students.  Required  of  pre-theological  stu- 
dents. 

The  attempt  in  this  course  is  to  unfold  the  ethical  teaching  of  Jesus 
as  set  forth  in  the  gospels  and  allow  it  to  make  its  own  unbiased  impres- 
sion; to  see  life  through  the  eyes  of  the  Master  and  to  understand  His 
appreciation  of  its  laws ; “to  bring  out  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the 
teaching  each  to  each  and  the  unity  of  all.” 

11.  Theory  of  the  Moral  Life.  Second  semester. 

3 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  Required  of  pre-theologi- 
cal  students. 

Text-book,  lectures,  assigned  reading  and  discussions.  An  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  of  man’s  moral  nature  and  the  laws  of  its  develop- 
ment. The  bearing  of  moral  theory  on  the  problems  of  the  individual  life 
and  the  social  life. 

III.  Philosophy. 

13.  Logic.  First  semester.  j hours. 

Open  to  sophomores  and  juniors. 

A study,  of  the  outlines  of  deductive  and  inductive  reasoning.  An 
elementary  course,  dealing  with  the  laws  of  thought  in  accordance  with 
which  judgments  are  formed,  with  especial  attention  to  the  processes  of 
reasoning  as  developed  in  modern  logic. 
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15.  Theory  of  Thought  and  Knowledge.  Second  semes- 
ter. 3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1.  Open  to  sophomores,  jun- 
iors and  seniors. 

This  course  deals  with  the  essential  problems  of  thought  and  knowl- 
edge and  seeks  to  put  the  student  in  possession  of  the  fundamental 
principles  involved. 

17.  Metaphysics.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

A course  on  the  problems  of  philosophy.  Designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  some  of  the  answers  that  have  been  given  and  to  develop  in 
him  a spirit  of  independent  thought. 

19.  Theism.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1 and  15.  Open  to  juniors  and 
seniors.  Required  of  pre-theological  students. 

A course  showing  the  fundamental  importance  of  personality  in  any 
rational  interpretation  of  the  world  and  a history  and  estimate  of  the  God 
concept  in  life. 

21.  Philosophy,  Introduction  and  History.  Second  se- 
mester. 5 hours- 

Prerequisite,  one  year  in  philosophy.  Open  to  juniors 

and  seniors.  . 

The  history  of  speculation  is  used  as  a means  of  introducing  the 
student  to  the  technical  terms  and  fundamental  problems  of  philosophy. 


PHYSICS. 

Lecture  Room : Pearsons  Hall,  3.  3. 

1.  General  Physics.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 
Prerequisite,  mathematics  1 and  2.  Open  to  sophomores. 
Required  of  pre-medical  and  pre-chemical  engineering 

students. 

This  course  consists  in  a study  of  the  fundamental  facts  and  prin- 
ciples underlying  sound,  heat,  light,  electricity  and  magnetism.  The 
course  is  considerably  more  than  a high  school  course,  in  that  the 
laboratory  work  is  much  more  extensive. 

Text-book— Millikan’s  Brief  Course  in  Physics. 

2.  Mass  Physics.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  mathematics  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors  and 

seniors.  Required  in  the  junior  year  of  pre-engineering  stu- 
dents. 
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Students  electing  physics  must  elect  it  for  the  whole  year.  This 
course  includes : mechanics,  kinematics,  dynamics,  molecular  physics  and 
heat.  The  instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations  and  experiments  in 
. the  physical  laboratory.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  demonstrate  by 
mathematical  theory  and  experiment  the  laws  of  the  physical  world.  The 
fundamental  doctrine  of  energy  and  motion  and  the  theory  of  the  poten- 
tial are  first  studied,  then  the  properties  of  matter  and  energy  of  mass- 
vibration  or  sound. 

Text-book — Watson’s  P hysics. 

3.  Physics  of  the  Ether.  Second  semester.  j hours. 
Prerequisite,  mathematics  1 and  2.  Open  to  juniors  and 

seniors.  Required  in  the  junior  year  of  pre-engineering  stu- 
dents. 

In  this  course  the  topics  assigned  are : radiant  energy,  electro- 
statics, magnetism  and  electrokinetics.  Lectures  and  a course  of  experi- 
ments in  the  laboratory.  During  the  year  the  laboratory  work  will 
embrace  nearly  all  the  experiments  in  Stratton  and  Millikan’s  Ele- 
ments of  Physical  Experiments.  Each  student  is  required  to  draw  a 
gure  of  the  particular  piece  of  apparatus  with  which  he  is  working  and 

to  keep  a carefully  prepared  and  accurate  account  of  the  results  of  his 
experiments. 

Text-book — Watson’s  Physics. 

4.  Advanced  Physics  of  the  Ether.  Throughout  the 

yearp  ...  6 hours. 

rerequisite,  physics  1 and  2.  Mathematics  7 is  ad- 
vised as  preparation  for  this  course.  Required  of  the  pre- 
engineering  students  except  such  as  are  preparing  for  chem- 
ical  engineering. 

11  dlffers  from  course  2 in  that  a more  detailed  study  is  made  of 

r\1lht,aind  electricity  and  the  ^tion  of  dynamos  and  motors,  of 
which  the  laboratory  has  several  good  models. 

In  the  basement  of  the  building  is  a Brown-Cochran  twelve  horse- 
power gasoline  engine,  which  drives  a 4^  IC.  W.  compound  direct  current 
ynamo.  Iso  in  connection  with  the  heating  plant  is  a 110  or  220  volt 
• . dynamo,  furnishing  enough  current  to  illuminate  all  the  buildings 

on  the  campus.  The  college  thus  possesses  its  own  power  for  lighting 
purposes,  charging  batteries,  electroplating  and  driving  machinery  for 
wor  mg  in  both  wood  and  metal.  Excellent  opportunity  is  thus  offered 
students  in  studying  the  practical  applications  of  electricity.  We  have 
just  recently  purchased  of  E.  Leybold,  Cologne,  Germany,  one  of  Dr 
Gaeds  Combination  Rotary  Air-Pumps,  together  with  nearly  all  of  the 
accessories  that  go  with  it.  No  finer  equipment  of  that  sort  is  to  be 
lound  anywhere  in  the  state. 

A study  of  the  wave-lengths  of  light  by  means  of  the  interfero- 
meter, of  wireless  telegraphy,  of  the  Roentgen  rays  and  of  spectrum 
analysis  is  made  in  this  course. 
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Text-book— Watson’s  Physics. 

Reference  books — Thompson  and  Tate’s  Natural  Philosophy,  two 
volumes;  Atkinson’s,  Ganot’s  and  Deschanel’s  Natural  Philosophy;  Olm- 
stead’s  College  Philosophy;  Hastings  and  Beach’s  Physics;  Nichols’  Lab- 
oratory Manual  and  Nichols  and  Franklin’s  The  Elements  of  Physics; 
Jackson’s  Electro-Magnetism  and  Jackson’s  Alternating  Current  Ma- 
chinery; Preston’s  Theory  of  Light  and  Preston’s  Theory  of  Heat; 
Thompson’s  Dynamo  Machinery,  besides  a great  number  of  less  important 
works.  Several  valuable  works  treating  of  special  subjects  are  m the 
college  library. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

Lecture  Room : Burnham  Hall , B.  4. 

FRENCH* 

Course  1 is  intended  for  students  who  begin  French  in 
college.  It  is  the  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  French.  , 
The  first  aim  of  the  department  is  to  give  students  a thoro  • 
knowledge  of  the  language.  While  the  texts  used  in  courses 
3 and  7 are  chosen  from  representative  French  writers,  the  j 
study  of  the  language  is  of  first  importance  in  these,  courses.  ^ 
The  student  is  then  prepared  for  his  own  appreciation  o 
the  literary  value  of  the  works  considered  in  courses  9,  10 
and  11.  Course  5 is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  learn 
to  use  the  language  of  every-day  life  in  France. 

Students  who  major  in  French  should  present  two  en-  ( 
trance  units  in  Latin  or  German  and  two  in  French.  Stu-  j 
dents  who  begin  French  in  college  may  major  m French  bvr 
electing  an  additional  course  in  French  in  the  sophomore  or 
junior  year,  provided  that  the  work  of  the  first  year  is  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  the  instructor  in  chaige. 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  to  teach  French  should 
present  four  entrance  units  in  Latin  and  are  strongly  recom 
mended  to  take  Spanish,  also  German  or  Latin,  in  college. 
Teachers’  courses  in  Lrench  grammar,  phonetics  and  morph- 
ology will  be  given  as  the  need  arises. 

1.  Elementary  French.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

No  prerequisite.  Open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

•Students  intending  to  become  candidates  for  a Ph.  D.  degree  are 
reminded  that  a reading  knowledge  of  French  is  required, 
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A careful  study  of  the  elements  of  French  grammar,  composition, 
translation,  pronunciation,  dictation. 

3.  Intermediate  French.  Throughout  the  year. 

6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  French  1. 

Reading  of  good  French  authors,  translation,  pronunciation,  syntax. 

5.  Composition  and  Conversation.  Throughout  the 
year*  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  French  1.  This  course  may  not  be  elected 
without  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  prose  composition,  dictation  and  con- 
versation. The  texts  used  will  deal  with  every-day  life,  so  that  the  stu- 
dent may  acquire  a working  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  street,  the 
shop  and  the  home. 

7.  Advanced  French.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  French  3 or  5. 

A continuation  of  course  3.  Reading  of  some  of  the  more  difficult 
French  authors. 

9.  The  Classic  Drama.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  French  3 or  5. 

A study  of  representative  plays  of  the  great  writers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Corneille,  Racine  and  Moliere. 

10.  The  Modern  Drama.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

This  course  follows  French  9. 

Rapid  reading  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  dramas  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

11.  [General  Survey  of  French  Literature.]  Through- 
out the  year.  <5  hours. 

Prerequisite,  four  years  of  French.  (Omitted  in  1915- 

16.) 

A study  of  the  great  works  of  French  literature  from  the  earliest 
times.  Lectures,  explanation  of  texts,  assigned  reading,  reports. 

SPANISH. 

1.  Elementary  Spanish.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  elements  of  Spanish  grammar,  composition,  translation,  pronun- 
ciation, dictation. 

3.  Advanced  Spanish.  Throughout  the  year.  6 hours. 

Prerequisite,  Spanish  1. 

Reading  of  modern  Spanish  authors,  syntax,  pronunciation,  dictation. 
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SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 

Lecture  Room : Burnham  Hall,  A.  2. 

The  courses  are  not  open  to  freshmen. 

1.  Principles  of  Economics.  First  semester.  3 hours. 

The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a grasp  of  the  fundamental  economic 
principles.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  value  and  distribution.  Some 
time  is  given  to  a discussion  of  money,  taxation,  international  trade  and 
tariff,  labor  problems,  trusts  and  transportation. 

2.  Economics.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Students  who  have  completed  Economics  1 will  be  permitted  to 
select  one  of  the  following  courses:  Public  Finance,  Money  and  Bank- 

ing, Labor  Problems,  the  Trust  Problem,  History  of  Economic  Theory. 

3.  Industrial  History  of  England.  Second  semester. 

3 hours. 

See  History  6. 

4.  [Industrial  History  of  the  United  States.]  Second 

semester.  3 hours. 

See  History  8. 

5.  [Introduction  to  Political  Science.]  First  semester. 

3 hours. 

Omitted  in  1915-16. 

A study  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  state  and  government,  con- 
stitutions, sovereignty,  distribution  of  governmental  powers. 

6.  Comparative  Government.  Second  semester. 

3 hours. 

See  History  9. 

7.  [State  Government.]  First  semester.  3 hours. 

Omitted  in  1915-16. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  government  of  Missouri  with 
reference  to  tendencies  in  other  states,  organization  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment and  methods  of  control  over  local  institutions.  Recent  reforms 
in  legislative  methods.  Direct  primaries,  commission  government. 

8.  [Constitutional  Law.]  Second  semester.  3 hours. 
Omitted  in  1915-16. 

A study  of  a selection  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  showing  the  de- 
velopment of  principles  of  constitutional  law. 
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9.  Sociology.  First  ^semester.  j hours. 

This  is  a general  course  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  acquaint  the 
pupils  with  some  of  the  fundamental  facts  and  problems  of  society.  Some 
attention  is  given  to  present  problems  connected  with  the  family,  immigra- 
tion, poverty,  crime,  race  conflicts,  etc. 

10.  Criminology  and  Philanthrophy.  Second  semester. 

3 hours. 

The  nature  and  cause  of  poverty  and  pauperism,  history  of  relief, 
remedial  legislation,  nature  and  cause  of  crime,  reformation  and  punish- 
ment of  criminals,  etc. 

Text-book,  assigned  readings  and  lectures. 


SURVEYING. 

Lecture  Room : Pearsons  Hall,  i.  8. 

1.  General  Surveying.  Throughout  the  year.  4 hours. 

No  prereq  uisite.  Open  to  sophomores.  Required  of  all 
pre-engineerin g students  not  preparing  for  chemical  engi- 
neering 

Thi  course  includes  practical  work  in  land  surveying,  road  grading, 
establishment  of  line,  map  making,  map  reading  and  topographical  sur- 
veying. Instruction  is  given  concerning  the  structure,  adjustment,  use 
and  care  of  instruments,  including  transits,  compasses  and  levels.  Mem- 
bers of  the  class  have  access  to  the  excellent  surveying  instruments  which 
are  owned  by  the  college. 

Text-book — Carhart’s  Plane  Surveying. 
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PART  VI. 

AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS 


SCHOOL  OF  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  TRAINING. 
CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EXPRESSION. 


SCHOOL  OF  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  TRAINING. 

Faculty. 

James  G.  McMurtry,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

President’s  House,  1136  Benton  Avenue. 

* 

President. 

William  Jefferson  Lhamon,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

1331  Benton  Avenue. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  English  Bible  and  Comparative  Religion. 
Joseph  Henry  George,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  1125  Benton  Avenue,  j 

Professor  of  Ethics  and  Religious  Education. 

Augustus  William  Trettien,  Ph.  D.,  Fairbanks  Hall. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 

Henry  H.  Armstrong,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  1236  Summit  Avenue. 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek. 

Allen  Bennett  Lambdin,  Fairbanks  Hall. 

Professor  of  Voice. 

Location  and  Equipment.  The  Bible  school  occupies 
commodious  quarters  on  the  first  floor  of  Burnham  Hall. 
The  rooms  are  well  adapted  for  their  special  purpose,  afford- 
ing ample  accommodation  for  a large  number  of  students. 
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Religious  Environment.  Such  delightful  and  helpful  sur- 
roundings for  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth  are  seldom 
met.  The  whole  college  is  pervaded  by  a religious  atmos- 
phere. The  highest  standard  of  Christian  ideals  and  char- 
acter is  steadily  upheld  before  the  student  body. 

Special  Advantages.  The  day  has  come  when  the  church 
must  have  a thoroly  trained  ministry.  Men  of  scholarship 
and  broad  vision  are  needed  to  organize  and  direct  her  forces. 
Such  training  cannot  be  obtained  in  a short  time  and  in  in- 
ferior schools.  In  Drury  not  only  are  there  special  courses 
looking  to  the  ministry,  but  also  many  important  related 
branches  of  knowledge  are  accessible. 

Admission  and  Enrollment.  Students  attending  the 
School  of  Bible  and  Christian  Training  are  subject  to  all  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  students  of  Drury  College. 
Students  of  three  classes  are  admitted:  students  who  are 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  students  who 
are  candidates  for  the  certificate  of  the  school;  and,  students 
of  mature  judgment  and  experience  who  are  fitting  them- 
selves for  Christian  service  and  who  wish  to  enter  particular 
courses  of  instruction  for  which  they  are  qualified.  Stu- 
dents of  the  third  class  are  only  admitted  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  school  faculty  and  of  the  individual  instructors 
under  whom  they  desire  to  enroll.  They  can,  however,  be- 
come candidates  for  the  certificate  of  the  school  and  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  by  complying  with  the  require- 
ments. All  students  are  urged  to  become  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Students  not  prepared  to  enter 
the  college  may  be  admitted  to  the  Training  School  of  the 
department  of  education  and  also  begin  at  once  prescribed 
courses  in  the  Bible. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Stu- 
dents intending  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry  and  wishing 
to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Drury  Col- 
lege must  present  fifteen  units  for  admission  to  the  college, 
and  should  take  either  the  Bible  major  or  the  philosophy 
major.  If  the  latter  is  chosen,  at  least  three  years  of  Bible 
should  be  taken  as  elective  work.  Pre-theological  students 
satisfactorily  completing  the  above  curriculum  in  the  college 
courses  of  instruction  will  be  recommended  for  the  degree 
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of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  college  in  regard  to  the  granting  of  degrees. 

Requirements  for  the  Certificate  of  the  School.  Stu- 
dents desiring  to  receive  a certificate  from  the  School  of  the 
Bible  and  Christian  Training  can  do  so  upon  the  completion 
of  a minimum  of  sixty-four  hours  of  work  as  outlined  below. 


First  Year. 

New  Testament,  1 and  2 6 

Hebrew  History,  3 and  4 6 


English,  1 8 

Philosophy,  1,  3,  7 8 

Freshman  elective  6 

Total  hours,  34 


Second  Year. 

Life  of  Christ,  6 3 

The  Bible  as  Literature,  7 3 

History  of  Preaching  3 

Rules  of  Interpretation  3 

Comparative  Religion  3 

English,  11  and  12  6 

Homiletics  3 

Philosophy,  15  3 

Elective  3 

Total  hours,  30 


Students  who  are  candidates  for  a certificate,  if  qualified, 
are  free  to  elect  additional  work  in  the  other  courses  open 
to  members  of  the  school,  as  outlined  under  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  are  referred 
especially  to  those  in  New  Testament  Greek,  Church  His- 
tory and  Hebrew. 


i 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Bible.  The  basis  of  the  English  Bible  studies  will  be 
found  in  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  page  64. 

The  studies  begin  with  the  New  Testament,  covering  the  Gospels  ‘ 
the  first  semester  and  the  Acts  and  Pauline  Epistles  the  second  semester. 
These  courses  are  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  Old  Testament 
studies  of  the  second  year,  introducing  the  student  to  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  people  and  to  their  law  and  prophecy  and  altar  forms  of  worship 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Savior  and  His  immediate  disciples. 

These  four  courses  are  supplemented  and  greatly  strengthened  by 
courses  6,  7 and  10. 

Church  History.  See  History  10. 

The  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a clear  insight  into  the  develop- 
ment of  the  church,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  first  five  centuries  of 
the  Christian  Era  and  the  last  centuries  beginning  with  the  Protestant 
Reformation. 
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Hebrew.  The  college  offers  two  years  in  Hebrew.  This  * 
is  a great  advantage  to  candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree  who 
plan  to  go  to  a theological  school,  as  careful  elections  in 
college  may  save  a year  in  completing  both  courses. 

Homiletics.  First  semester.  j hours. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  theory  of  preaching,  the  ma- 
terials of  preaching,  the  construction  of  sermons,  pulpit  style,  method  of 
sermon  preparation  and  delivery,  the  conduct  of  public  worship,  practical 
analysis  and  criticism  of  sermons. 

History  of  Preaching.  Second  semester.  5 hours. 

A study  of  the  great  preachers  of  the  Old  Testament;  the  methods  of 
preaching  followed  by  Jesus  Christ  and  His  apostles;  the  place  of  preach- 
ing in  the  Christian  Church;  a critical  examination  of  the  modern  pulpit. 

New  Testament  Greek.  A course  in  New  Testament 
Greek,  with  Harper  and  Weidner’s  Inductive  Method  as  a 
text-book,  will  be  given,  by  special  arrangement,  for  stu- 
dents who  have  no  classic  Greek. 

Students  are  advised,  however,  to  complete  one  or,  if 
possible,  two  years  of  classic  Greek  before  taking  New  Tes- 
tament Greek.  For  students  who  have  completed  Greek  1 
in  the  college  department  of  Greek,  or  its  equivalent,  two 
years'  work  in  the  New  Testament  is  offered  (Greek  12 
and  13.) 

Philosophy.  Three  courses  offered  in  the  department 
of  philosophy  are  of  especial  interest  to  ministerial  stu- 
dents, namely:  psychology,  ethics  and  theism.  Each  is  a 
one-semester  course.  Other  courses  are  of  great  value  and 
may  be  elected. 

Public  Speaking.  Throughout  the  year.  2 hours. 

Ministerial  students  are  advised  to  avail  themselves  of  the  special 
advantages  offered  by  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking.  This  course 
deals  directly  with  the  delivery  of  sermons  and  other  addresses  peculiar 
to  the  ministry;  reading  of  the  Bible,  hymn  book  and  liturgy;  conduct- 
ing religious  meetings. 

Religious  Pedagogy.  Second  semester.  3 hours. 

Prerequisite,  philosophy  1. 

This  course  is  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  modern  pedagogy 
and  of  their  application  to  the  teachings  of  morals  and  the  Bible.  While 
building  on  scientific  theory,  the  concrete  problems  of  Sunday  School 
work  receive  due  consideration. 
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Vocal  Music.  The  Conservatory  of  Music  will  offer  a 
course  in  sacred  music.  An  extra  fee  is  charged  for  this  at 
the  usual  Conservatory  rates  for  class  instruction. 

This  course  includes  the  fundamental  principles  of  selection  of  music 
for  religious  services,  voice  building  and  the  reading  and  singing  of  the 
great  hymns  of  the  church,  also  the  directing  of  church  choirs. 


Conservatory  of  Music. 


Ill 


CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Faculty. 

James  G.  McMurtry,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

President’s  House,  1136  Benton  Avenue. 
President. 

Rudolf  Wertime,  728  Benton  Avenue. 

Dean  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Professor  of  Piano, 
Organ  and  Theory. 

Edwin  Carroll  Beach,  B.  Mus.,*  Fairbanks  Hall. 

Professor  of  Violin  and  Director  of  College  Orchestra. 
Johannes  Ernst  Brill,  1001  North  Jefferson  Street. 

Professor  of  Violin  and  Director  of  College  Orchestra. 
Allen  Bennett  Lambdin,  Fairbanks-  Hall. 

Professor  of  Voice  and  Director  of  Mendelssohn  Choral  Cluh. 
Nell  E.  Ross,  630  South  Street. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Piano. 

Annie  Laurie  Beach,  74Sj/2  Monroe  Street. 

Instructor  in  Piano. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  January, 
1914,  it  was  decided  to  reorganize  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 
This  has  been  done  in  such  a way  as  to  make  the  Conserva- 
tory an  integral  part  of  the  College.  All  bills  are  collected 
through  the  college  office  and  the  various  teachers  are  bona 
fide  members  of  the  faculty  on  a salary  basis. 

Location  and  Equipment.  The  new  studios  of  the  piano 
and  theoretical  departments  of  the  conservatory  are  located 
in  Stone  Chapel.  The  practice  rooms,  located  in  the  north- 
ern annex  to  McCullagh  Cottage,  are  built  with  thirteen-inch 
brick  walls,  deadened  floors  and  double  doors.  All  rooms 
are  heated  by  steam  and  furnished  with  fine  upright  pianos. 
Grand  pianos  are  placed  in  Stone  Chapel  and  McCullagh  Cot- 
tage for  use  at  recitals  and  other  entertainments. 


Died  December  8,  1914. 
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A magnificent  $7,000  organ,  built  in  Stone  Chapel  by  the 
firm  of  Lyon  & Healy  of  Chicago,  is  the  largest  and  finest  in 
Southwest  Missouri  and  is  not  excelled  by  any  organ  of  its 
size  in  the  country.  It  has  three  manuals  and  pedals,  1,383 
pipes,  26  speaking  stops,  13  couplers,  21  pistons  and  accessor- 
ies, making  a total  of  60  stops  as  ordinarily  computed.  The 
organ  is  used  for  lessons  and  recitals,  and  a limited  amount 
of  practice  by  advanced  students  will  be  allowed. 

The  vocal  department  of  the  conservatory  occupies  the 
building  known  as  the  Studio.  Ample  space  is  provided  for 
lesson  and  practice  rooms,  heated  by  steam  from  the  central 
heating  plant.  The  building  also  contains  the  rehearsal  hall 
of  the  Choral  Club  and  pf  the  Glee  Club. 

The  studio  for  violin  is  in  Stone  Chapel. 

College  Credit.  A maximum  of  eighteen,  with  a mini- 
mum of  four,  semester  hours  of  musical  work  of  college  s 
grade,  not  more  than  four  of  which  are  in  piano,  organ,  violin 
and  voice,  single  or  combined,  will  be  credited,  upon  the  » 
recommendation  of  the  conservatory  faculty,  in  partial  ful- 
fillment of  the  one  hundred  twenty-four  semester  hours 
requisite  for  graduation  in  all  college  courses. 


Courses  of  Instruction. 

offers  courses  of  instruction  in 

Pianoforte. 

Organ. 

Voice. 

Violin. 

Sight  Reading. 

Sight  Singing. 

Ensemble. 


The  Conservatory  of  Music 
the  following  departments: 

History  of  Music. 

Harmony. 

Theory. 

Counterpoint. 

Canon,  Fugue  and  Free 

Composition.  j 


Degree.  An  announcement  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest to  students  of  music  in  the  Southwest  is  to  be  found  in 
the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  June,  1914,  when  it 
was  decided  to  offer  courses  in  the  Conservatory  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  (B.  Mus.).  A committee 
was  appointed  to  outline  such  a course  for  each  of  the  de- 
partments— Piano,  Organ,  Voice  and  Violin.  Candidates  for 
this  degree  must  present  fifteen  units  of  secondary  school 
work — the  equivalent  of  an  accredited  high  school  course — 
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for  admission,  one  or  two  units  of  which  may  be  in  music  of 
academic  grade,  to  be  accepted  only  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Dean  of  the  Conservatory.  Further  musical  work, 
prerequisite  to  the  work  as  outlined  by  this  committee  for 
the  freshman  year  of  Piano,  Organ,  Voice  or  Violin,  must 
have  been  done,  else  the  course  cannot  be  completed  in  four 
years;  e.  g.,  grades  1,  2,  3 and  4 are  prerequisite  to  the  fresh- 
man year  course  outlined  for  the  degree  in  Piano. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  care  necessary  in  outlining  such 
courses  and  the  desire  to  make  them  comparable  to  the  best 
that  is  offered  in  any  of  the  college  or  university  conserva- 
tories of  the  country,  the  courses  will  not  be  ready  for  pub- 
lication before  the  April,  1915,  number  of  the  Bulletin.  This 
number  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  will  contain  detailed  information  regarding  these 
courses  and  the  work  offered  in  the  various  departments. 

Certificate.  Students  who  cannot  present  the  fifteen 
units  for  entrance,  or  who  do  not  care  for  the  degree,  will  be 
admitted  as  pupils  in  the  Conservatory  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments and,  as  heretofore,  on  the  completion  of  an  instru- 
mental or  vocal  course,  with  harmony,  theory,  ensemble,  etc., 
may  be  granted  the  certificate  of  the  Conservatory. 

Piano.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Conservatory  to  have  the 
pupil  cover  as  much  ground  as  possible  in  the  study  of  the 
pianoforte  literature,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  stud- 
ies will  be  made  of  the  difficult  parts  of  concert  pieces.  These 
studies  will  be.  substituted  for  the  purely  mechanical  exer- 
cises of  Czerny,  Cramer,  Moscheles,  etc.  In  this  way  the 
student  acquires  a larger  repertoire  for  concert  use  and  also 
a broader  musical  education.  While  the  acquirement  of 
finger  dexterity  is  necessary,  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  mental  training  obtained  from  this  method  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized. 

Detailed  information  as  to  the  exact  course  of  studies  to 
be  used  for  each  grade  is  not  easy  to  give,  since  the  course  in 
this  department  is  intended  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of 
each  pupil  with  the  idea  of  furnishing  a thoro  training  in  the 
classical  pianoforte  literature,  supplemented  by  the  best  com- 
positions of  the  romantic  and  modern  schools. 
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For  the  present  the  Dean  will  offer  the  course  as  given 
in  the  catalog  of  1914,  except  in  cases  where  a change  is  con- 
sidered best  for  the  good  of  the  student. 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mo- 
zart, Beethoven,  Schubert,  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
Chopin,  Henselt,  Liszt,  Rubinstein,  Brahms,  Grieg,  Raff, 
Saint-Saens  and  Moszkowski,  the  Dean  will  give  composi- 
tions by  Schiitt,  De  Bussy,  Liadow,  Sapellnikoff,  Rachman- 
inoff, Sgambati,  Jensen,  Von  Wilm,  Neupert,  Sinding,  Nevin, 
Reinecke,  Griinfeld,  Leschetizky,  Poldini,  Friml. 

Organ.  The  courses  of  instruction  for  the  organ  will  be 
similar  in  thoroness  to  those  given  for  the  piano.  Rit- 
ter’s Practical  Course  of  Instructions  for  Organ  Playing  will 
be  used  as  a foundation  for  the  polyphonic  style  of  playing, 
followed  by  Schneider’s  Studies,  op.  67  and  48  for  pedal 
practice,  works  by  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  Merkel,  Rheinberger, 
Guilmant  and  arrangements  by  the  best  artists.  The  stu- 
dent’s knowledge  of  harmony  and  modulation  will  be  put  to 
a practical  test  in  the  improvisation  of  preludes,  interludes, 
etc. 

Harmony,  Theory,  Etc.  Complete  courses  are  given  in 
Harmony,  Theory,  Counterpoint,  Musical  Form  and  Analy- 
sis. For  detailed  information  regarding  these  courses,  see 
pages  97  and  98  of  this  catalog. 

Voice.  A voice  is  a God  given  gift,  the  most  wonderful 
and  inspiring  of  all  musical  instruments. 

The  process  of  training  a voice  is  not  purely  physical, 
as  a great  many  persons  are  led  to  believe.  One  may  be 
thoroly  familiar  with  the  construction  and  action  of  the  vocal 
organ,  yet  unable  to  produce  a single  pure  tone.  A scientific 
knowledge,  altho  to  a certain  degree  essential,  will  come  no 
nearer  producing  a singer  than  the  knowledge  of  piano  build- 
ing will  to  producing  a pianist.  ' 

Mental  training  is  by  far  the  essential  of  voice  training. 
Tone  production  is  purely  a product  of  the  mental  and  not 
the  physical.  It  will  be  the  purpose  and  aim  of  this  depart- 
ment to  study  the  mentality  of  the  student,  his  tastes  and  in- 
clinations, together  with  his  appreciation  of  the  best  in 
music.  This  process  is  a search  for  truth,  a search  for  the 
beautiful,  in  fact  a search  for  the  highest  ideals  and  emotions 
of  life.  For  no  singer  can  ever  hope  to  reach  the  high  plane 
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of  a true  artist  without  being  able  really  and  truly  to  feel, 
as  a part  of  his  own  being,  the  message  he  attempts  to  con- 
vey to  his  hearers  by  means  of  the  vocal  organ.  God  gives 
the  voice,  but  only  through  the  development  of  a refined 
taste,  a sensitive  ear  and  a knowledge  of  the  few  funda- 
mentals of  voice  production,  will  one  ever  be  able  to  give 
real,  true  genuine  pleasure  to  others  by  means  of  that  gift. 

The  aim  of  the  department,  as  outlined  above,  will  be  to 
fit  our  pupils  for  success  in  church,  concert  and  oratorio 
work,  as  well  as  teaching.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  laid 
upon  the  first  two  mentioned. 

No  better  opportunity  is  offered  those  looking  towards 
a semi-public,  or  even  professional  career,  than  membershio 
in  the  different  choral  societies  and  church  choirs.  Practi- 
cal experience  in  this  way  will  be  invaluable  later  on  in  life. 

Violin.  One  of  the  essential  requirements  for  the  violin 
student  especially  is  a good  and  reliable  ear,  for  the  violinist 
has  to  form  the  tone  which  the  pianist,  for  instance,  finds 
ready  on  the  keyboard. 

The  success  of  the  violin  player  depends  upon  patience. 
Talent  alone  cannot  give  gratifying  and  fruitful  results.  As 
the  violin  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  in- 
struments for  solo  performances,  it  is  by  no  means  a vain 
assertion  to  say  that  the  violin  is  the  “king  of  instruments/’ 

The  department  will  provide  instruction  for  undergradu- 
ate, certificate  and  post  graduate  students.  The  certificate 
course  will  lead  to  a certificate  of  the  department.  From  one 
to  two  years  further  specializing  in  Violin  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  outlined  course  will  be  necessary  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Music. 


Special  Advantages. 

Recitals.  Recitals  are  given  at  intervals  during  the  year, 
in  which  students  are  required  to  take  part  when  requested. 
They  are  also  given  by  the  members  of  the  graduating  class 
at  the  time  of  the  annual  commencement.  The  purpose  of 
these  recitals  is  to  enable  pupils  to  play  in  public  with  confi- 
dence. Students  are  not  allowed  to  play  or  sing  in  public  or 
to  give  instruction  without  having  obtained  permission  from 
the  faculty  of  the  conservatory. 
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Artist  Recitals.  Opportunity  is  presented  at  frequent 
intervals  to  hear  music  rendered  by  artists  of  renown.  At- 
tendance at  these  recitals  should  be  regarded  as  a necessary 
part  of  musical  education. 

Mendelssohn  Choral  Club.  This  organization  is  com- 
posed of  students  and  local  residents.  Its  purpose  is  to  give 
oratorios,  cantatas  and  part-songs  and  to  furnish  music  at 
the  important  events  of  the  college  year.  The  chorus  num- 
bers over  one  hundred  voices.  The  requirements  for  mem- 
bership are  a good  voice,  a correct  ear,  some  knowledge  of 
music  and  regularity  in  attendance. 

The  concerts  given  by  the  club  are  events  of  importance, 
and  superior  solo  talent  from  abroad  is  procured. 

College  Glee  Club.  This  club  is  composed  of  forty  mem- 
bers and  offers  valuable  musical  training  to  the  young  men 
of  the  college.  Each  year  an  extended  trip  is  taken. 

Church  Choirs.  Those  who  are  sufficiently  advanced 
may  join  one  of  the  church  choirs  and  thus  become  familiar 
with  the  best  in  church  music. 

Vesper  Choir.  Music  for  the  Sunday  afternoon  vesper 
services  in  Stone  Chapel  is  furnished  by  a choir  of  about 
sixty  voices  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of  voice. 
Two  hours  of  college  credit  are  given  for  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  one  year’s  service  in  this  choir. 

Affiliation  With  the  College.  As  the  conservatory  is 
one  of  the  departments  of  the  college,  students  have  also 
the  advantage  of  the  best  instruction  in  language,  literature 
and  science.  Special  students  are  requested  to  take  one  or 
more  literary  studies  in  connection  with  their  musical  work. 

Library  Facilities.  Pupils  have  the  use  of  the  college 
library.  The  principal  music  journals  are  kept  on  file. 

Examinations.  Examinations  in  theoretical  studies  are 
taken  at  the  end  of  each  term,  final  examinations  at  the  end 
of  the  course,  comprising  the  whole  subject  studied.  Stu- 
dents, candidates  for  graduation,  must  receive  not  less'  than 
70  per  cent.  All  examinations  are  written. 

Public  performance  at  recitals  and  graduation  will  be 
considered  sufficient  examination  in  piano,  organ,  voice  and 
violin. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EXPRESSION. 

Marilyne  Merrick  Lewis,  Instructor. 

Words,  spoken  and  written,  are  the  medium  by  which 
men  convey  their  ideas  and  the  only  means  of  communicat- 
ing truth.  Oratory  is  an  art  founded  on  psychology  and  re- 
quires the  same  practice  and  earnest  thought  we  give  to 
other  arts. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is:  first,  to  develop  a refined 
pronunciation  of  the  English  tongue  and  a distinct  utterance; 
second,  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  literature;  third,  to 
develop  .imagination,  concentration  and  thought. 

Class  Instruction.  The  classes  in  Expression  are  lim- 
ited in  number  so  that  each  student  receives  instruction 
adapted  to  his  needs.  The  course  includes  voice  technique 
and  the  application  of  the  principles  to  selections  read  in 
class;  fundamental  principles  in  phrasing;  impersonation  and 
study  of  great  orations;  and  the  study  and  presentation  of 
ancient  and  modern  plays. 

Credit.  Students  completing  the  class  work  in  a satis- 
factory manner  receive  three  hours  of  college  credit  a se- 
mester. 

Private  Instruction.  Besides  the  regular  three  hour 
course  offered,  private  instruction  may  be  secured  in  any  de- 
sired branch  of  the  work. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  'classes  for  children. 

Terms.  Children’s  Class,  term  of  ten  lessons $ 7.50 

Adults,  term  of  ten  lessons 10.00 

Special  rates  are  given  to  those  in  the  regular  college 
Expression  class. 
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PART  VII. 

STUDENTS,  1914-15 


COMMENCEMENT,  1914. 


Departmental  Honors. 

Elsie  May  Ayre,  German. 

Marie  Alice  Crum  Brown,  German. 

Albert  Perry  Cameron,  Bible. 

Frank  Coleman  Connolly,  French. 

Sara  Euphrasia  Davis,  English , German , Mathematics. 
Marguerite  George,  French. 

Lois  Hall,  German. 

Ruth  Edith  Hammond,  English,  German. 

James  Patrick  Hannigan,  English,  Social  Science. 
Esther  Lucille  McCaughtry,  English . 

S.  M.  McClure,  Chemistry. 

Edith  Sarah  Moore,  English,  French,  German. 

Isabel  Augusta  Morse,  English,  German. 

Erwin  Ellis  Nelson,  Biology,  Chemistry . 

Lois  Victoria  Pease,  German,  Social  Science. 

Dorothy  Lois  VanDyke,  Biology. 

Honorable  Mention. 


Seniors. 

Elsie  May  Ayre. 

Sara  Euphrasia  Davis. 

Esther  Lucille  McCaughtry. 
Edith  Sara  Moore. 

Isabel  Augusta  Morse. 

Lois  Victoria  Pease. 
Dorothy  Lois  VanDyke. 


Juniors. 

Irene  Margaret  Bowen. 
Gerardine  Knotter. 

Clara  Lois  Lhamon. 
Frances  Marie  McCanse. 
Horace  Albert  Scott. 
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Sophomores. 

Delta  Armstrong. 

Orland  Kay  Armstrong. 
Edward  Wendell  Foster. 
Georgie  Gladys  Hendrickson. 
William  Lionel  McClure. 
Mary  Alice  McCune. 

Frances  Helen  Shriver. 


Freshmen. 

Liona  Blanche  Fletcher. 
John  Merrill  Hazen. 

Emily  Alice  Huff. 

Stella  Langford. 

Frances  Josephine  Mitchell. 
Hazel  Algretta  Seddon. 
William  Lester  Weiss. 


Prizes. 

R.  L.  Goode  Greek  Prize. 
Joseph  King  Vivion,  ’17. 


Graduates  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Piano , Harmony , Theory  and  Sight  Reading. 
Karl  Watts  Gilbert.  Golda  May  Hahn. 


CANDIDATES  FOR  DEGREES. 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 


Bible  Major. 

Albert  Perry  Cameron 
(magna  cum  laude). 
Andrew  Taylor  Mahaney. 

Biology  Major. 

Lilian  Boyd  ( cum  laude). 

B.  S.,  College  of  Hawaii,  1913. 
Dorothy  Lois  VanDyke 
( magna  cum  laude). 

Chemistry  Major. 

Bertie  Lake  Borden 
( magna  cum  laude). 
Ralph  Beckner  Gibson. 
Guy  Wesley  Hawkins. 
Edward  Charles  Mason. 


English  Major. 

Mary  Susannah  Criss. 

Ruth  Virginia  McCann. 
Esther  Lucille  McCaughtry 
( magna  cum  laude). 

Janet  Wells  McQuiston. 
Elinor  Merle  Neville 
( magna  cum  laude). 
Margaret  Adeline  Palmer. 

French  Major. 

Marguerite  George. 

Geology  Major. 

Elza  Oscar  Humphrey. 
Dorsey  Albert  Williams. 
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German  Major. 

Edna  Garnett  Gentry 
( magna  cum  laude). 

Lois  Hall. 

Ruth  Edith  Hammond 
( magna  cum  laude). 
(Second  Honor.) 

Earle  Marion  Mansfield. 
History  Major. 

Harold  Argus  Cox. 

Ralph  W.  Elkins. 

Georgia  Marie  Gates. 
James  Patrick  Hannigan 
( magna  cum  laude). 

(First  Honor.) 

Ira  Augustus  Hunt. 

(As  of  the  Class  of  1913.) 
Howard  Anderson  Nelson. 
Lois  Victoria  Pease 
( magna  cum  laude). 

Doris  Nancy  Turner. 


Latin  Major. 

Elsie  May  Ayre 
( magna  cum  laude). 

Marie  Alice  Crum  Brown. 
Edith  Sara  Moore. 

Isabel  Augusta  Morse. 

Mathematics  Major. 

Frank  Coleman  Connolly 
( magna  cum  laude). 

Sara  Euphrasia  Davis 
( magna  cum  laude). 

Elton  Greenfield  Sperry. 
Ray  Virgil  Weatherby. 
Philosophy  Major. 

Elizabeth  Corinne  Allen. 
Robert  Wallis  Fyan. 
Ernest  Alfred  McNish 
(cum  laude). 

Zoology  Major. 

Tinnia  May  Conger. 


Bachelor  of  Science. 

Biology  Major.  Chemistry  Major. 

Erwin  Ellis  Nelson  S.  M.  McClure. 

(magna  cum  laude). 


Master  of  Arts. 

Carl  Richard  Moore,  B.  S.,  Drury,  1913.  Major,  Zoology. 

Thesis, 

“The  Development  of  the  Post  Caval  System  of  the  Bat.” 


Master  of  Arts.  (Honorary). 
O.  J.  Hill. 


Doctor  of  Divinity.  (Honorary) . 
Rev.  James  P.  O’Brien. 
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COLLEGE. 

Graduate  Students. 

Bertie  Lake  Borden.  A.  B.  Drury  College,  1914. 

Major , Chemistry.  Sarcoxie,  McCullagh. 

Austin  D.  Kilham.  B.  S.  Drury  College,  1913. 

Major , Biology.  Springfield,  1245  Benton. 

S.  M.  McClure.  B.  S.  Drury  College,  1914. 

Major , Chemistry.  New  Albany,  Ind. 

812  Benton. 

Dorothy  Lois  VanDyke.  A.  B.  Drury  College,  1914. 

Major , Biology.  Granite,  Okla.,  437  S.  Main. 


Seniors. 


Name. 

Emmett  Lee  Arnold, 
Eleonora  Sophia  Boehmer, 
Irene  Bowen, 

Bruce  J.  Brown, 

Frank  Stewart  Campbell, 
Stanley  Don  Campbell, 
Grace  Cannady,” 

Homer  Case, 

Finley  Elbert  Crank, 

Mabel  Elizabeth  Cross, 
Robert  L.  Davidson,  Jr., 
Marion  Davis, 

Eli  Christopher  Foster, 
Harry  Wilks  Fulbright, 
Mabel  Gorman, 

Lester  Howard  Hughes, 
Gerardine  M.  Knotter, 
Joseph  Thaddeus  Law, 
Clara  Lois  Lhamon, 

Chester  Arthur  Marr, 
Eugene  Clarence  Marr, 
Arthur  Marx, 

Frances  Marie  McCanse, 
Nina  McCanse, 

Katherine  McComb, 


Home  Address.  Springfield  Address. 

Kansas  City,  Fairbanks. 

Springfield,  969  S.  Jefferson. 


Tulsa,  Okla., 

Rich  Hill, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Marionville, 

Marshfield, 

Springfield, 

Vinita,  Okla., 

Sedalia, 

Springfield, 


McCullagh. 
Fairbanks. 
1819  N.  Main. 
Fairbanks. 
997  Benton. 

Fairbanks. 
2195  Broad. 
McCullagh. 
Fairbanks. 
Obelisk  House. 


Mountain  Grove,  K.  A.  House. 
Marionville,  Obelisk  House. 
Springfield,  716  N.  Jefferson. 


Blue  Springs, 

West  Plains, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Gravette,  Ark., 

Springfield, 

Mt.  Vernon, 
Mt.  Vernon, 
Lebanon, 


Fairbanks. 
McCullagh. 
850  Kickapoo. 
1331  Benton. 
Fairbanks. 
Fairbanks. 
425  State. 
505  E.  Harrison. 
McCullagh. 
985  Benton. 
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Name. 

Home  Address. 

Springfield  Address. 

Ruth  June  Minard, 

Springfield, 

932  State. 

Clara  Elvina  Pitt, 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

McCullagh. 

Fannie  Elizabeth  Porterfield, 

Springfield, 

703  S.  Grant. 

Harry  Eugene  Ratliff, 

Neosho, 

Fairbanks. 

Opal  Rhamy, 

Denison,  Tex.,  McCullagh. 

Lola  Robertson, 

Ozark, 

McCullagh. 

Horace  Albert  Scott, 

Springfield, 

731  E.  Lynn. 

Kate  Vance  Short, 

Springfield, 

937  N.  Jefferson. 

Lochie  Elizabeth  Sperry, 

Springfield, 

755  South. 

Thora  Lyndall  Strain, 

Springfield, 

434  Cherry. 

Emily  Thompson, 

Amity, 

McCullagh. 

Norma  Thompson, 

Iberia, 

McCullagh. 

William  Edward  Thompson, 

Amity, 

K.  A.  House. 

Esther  Lorene  Vallette, 

Glen  Elder, 

Kan., 

914  W.  Walnut. 

Mabelle  Wadlow, 

Springfield, 

13Q0  Summit. 

Agatha  Watson, 

Springfield, 

1336  Benton. 

N.  Bertha  Wells, 

Springfield, 

1228  Benton. 

Ruth  Rutledge  Wilson, 
Clerin  Zumwalt, 

Springfield, 

Republic. 

783  South. 

Juniors. 


Name. 


Home  Address.  Springfield  Address. 


Delta  Armstrong, 

Orland  Kay  Armstrong, 
Ruth  Keturah  Beasley, 
Margaret  Bishop, 

Verda  Mae  Bledsoe, 

Bess  Edgar  Bowen, 

Ralph  June  Brooks, 

Marshall  Campbell, 

Frederick  William  Chambers, 
Hugh  Claypool, 

Oscar  Theodore  Coffelt, 
Laurence  William  Collins, 
Myrtle  Elsie  Davis, 

Nell  L.  Diemer, 

John  Williamson  Garrett, 
John  Marion  Goad, 

Raymond  Albert  Gorg, 


Springfield,  1914  N.  Jefferson. 
Springfield,  1914  N.  Jefferson. 


Cassville, 

Pennsboro, 

Billings, 

Tulsa,  Okla., 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Rogers,  Ark., 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Sedalia, 

Billings, 


McCullagh. 
1000  E.  Elm. 
708  E.  Grand. 
McCullagh. 
517  E.  Calhoun. 
425  Pearl. 
Fairbanks. 
800  E.  Grand. 
1240  Benton. 
K.  A.  House. 
837  E.  Elm. 


Springfield,  1402  Washington. 
Springfield,  447  South. 

Springfield,  1109  N.  Main. 
Union,  Fairbanks. 
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Name. 


Home  Address.  Springfield  Address. 


Helen  Louise  Gorton, 
William  Elmo  Hartley, 
Georgie  Gladys  Hendrickson, 
Jacob  Hirning, 

Mary  Jane  Hopkins, 

Carrie  Marion  Humphreys, 
Eleanor  Bonde  Humphreys, 
Marguerite  Langdon  Jackson, 
Waldo  Valentine  Jacobson, 
Earl  A.  Johnson, 

Grover  Tatum  Laurance, 
James  Ross  Martin, 

Inez  Gertrude  Mathes, 

Orven  Patterson  Matthews, 
Otho  R.  McAtee, 

Charline  McCanse, 

William  Lionel  McClure, 

Mary  Alice  McCune, 

Harry  Wadsworth  Merritt, 
Irving  Chris  Neale, 

Margaret  Pipkin, 

Kem  B.  Robertson, 

Georgia  Emily  Rollins, 

Irl  Roper, 

James  Edward  Ruffin, 

Julian  Woemes  Schmid, 

Fred  Dewitt  Shelton, 

Henry  J.  Shores, 

Frances  Helen  Shriver, 
Bernice  Smith, 

Carol  Taber, 

Demetrius  N.  Theodore, 

Elinor  Bushnell  Townsend, 
Margaret  Eugenia  Vinton, 
Joseph  King  Vivion, 

Ora  Jewell  Walton, 

Dorothy  Levena  Woodson, 


Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Neosho, 

Mobridge,  S.  D 
Neosho, 
Ritchey, 
Springfield, 
Galena, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Mount  Vernon, 


629  W.  Walnut. 
1317  Benton. 
1865  N.  Grant. 
716  Robberson. 
470  S.  Main. 


982  S.  Jefferson. 
947  S.  Jefferson. 
McCullagh. 
Fairbanks. 
Fairbanks. 
Fairbanks. 
417  Winfield. 

McCullagh. 
1814  N.  Main. 
755  E.  Webster. 
533  E.  Elm. 


Lawton,  Okla., 

724  N.  Jefferson. 
Joplin,  McCullagh. 

Springfield,  937  Benton. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark., 

Obelisk  House. 


Marshfield, 

Springfield, 

Dixon, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Sedalia, 

Marshfield, 

Springfield, 

Mount  Vernon, 

Springfield, 


McCullagh. 
848  S.  Evans. 
1122  Summit. 
817  Lombard. 
310  Boonville. 
K.  A.  House. 
Fairbanks. 
631  Cherry. 
McCullagh. 
304  E.  Center. 


Springfield,  1500  N.  Jefferson. 
Dessylla,  Messenia,  Greece, 

Fairbanks. 
Bolivar,  McCullagh. 

Springfield,  315  Kimbrough. 
Springfield,  727  Monroe. 

Springfield,  545  E.  Walnut. 
Springfield,  945  W.  Walnut. 
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Sophomores. 


Name. 

Florence  Olga  Adams, 

Irene  Anderson, 

Emma  Mae  Baldwin, 

Mary  Zella  Bear, 

William  Donald  Bray, 

Will  Beiderlinden, 

Herschel  Case, 

Gertrude  Susan  Claypool, 

Mary  Alice  Cochrane, 
Hilma  Davies, 

Harold  David  Derry, 
Kenneth  Bryson  Elliott, 
Ralph  Waddell  Emerson, 
Ellen  Louise  Fike, 

Liona  Blanche  Fletcher, 
Fern  Beatrice  Frieze, 

Mary  Rhea  Gaither, 

Walter  Northrup  George, 
Edith  Ghan, 

Grace  Gresham, 

Lois  Gresham, 

M.  J.  Hale, 

Rudolf  Hertz, 

George  Croxton  Hunter, 
Jessamine  Jenkins, 

James  McLain  Jones, 
Catherine  Chadwick  Kilham, 
J.  Karl  Knoerle, 

Stella  Langford, 

Sylvia  Dorothea  Leonard, 
Charles  Cecil  Likins, 

Mary  Southworth  McDonald, 
Florence  McLaughlin, 

Mary  Belle  Minard, 

Frances  Josephine  Mitchell, 
Ruth  Winifred  Moore, 


Home  Address. 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Iberia, 

Springfield, 


Springfield  Address. 

759  W.  Elm. 
752  S.  Grant. 
1135  Benton. 
McCullagh. 
1927  Douglas. 


Springfield,  1162  Mt.  Vernon. 
Marshfield,  Fairbanks. 

Michigan  City,  Ind., 

McCullagh. 
Springfield,  1827  Douglas. 
Springfield, 

Cor.  Kearney  and  Franklin. 
Republic,  Fairbanks. 

Lebanon,  722.  S.  Jefifqrfon. 
Springfield,  2315  N.  Campbell. 


McCullagh. 
McCullagh. 
1202  Summit. 

McCullagh. 
K.  A.  House. 
McCullagh. 
475  Monroe. 
475  Monroe. 

Fairbanks. 

Fairbanks. 


Crocker, 

Lamar, 

Greenfield, 

Spruce, 

Springfield, 

Republic, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Monett. 

Springfield, 

Rogers,  Ark., 

San  Diego,  Cal., 

511  E.  Calhoun. 
Springfield,  529  E.  Walnut. 
Springfield,  1245  Washington. 
West  Plains,  Obelisk  House. 
Joplin,  1344  Washington. 
Bolivar,  McCullagh. 

Springfield,  1201  Clay. 

Mount  Vernon,  McCullagh. 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Cuba, 


728  N.  Main. 

932  State. 
1241  Summit. 


Springfield,  . 1437  E.  Walnut. 
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N ame. 

Margare.t  Esther  Murphy, 
Bernice  Helen  Murrell, 
Roscoe  Paul  O’Bannon, 
Laura  May  O’Bryant, 

Aldine  Patterson, 

Walter  Rogers  Primm, 

John  J.  M.  .Quinn, 

Marzelle  Rose, 

Stella  Day  Sanders, 

Irene  Elizabeth  Scrivener, 
Errett  Sechler, 

Hazel  Algretta  Seddon, 
Clarence  D.  Shannon, 
Clifford  Alois  Shinkle, 

Lois  Emma  Skinker, 

Joseph  Raymond  Teed, 
Marie  Thompson, 

Gladys  Townsend, 

Marie  Bushnell  Townsend, 
Thomas  Wesley  Wadlow, 
Helen  Appaline  Walker, 
Jessie  Mildred  Wasson, 
Stella  Josephine  Wasson, 
William  Lester  Weiss, 

John  Turner  White,  Jr., 
Katherine  Valeria  Whitworth, 
Raymond  D.  Williams, 


Home  Address.  Springfield  Address. 

Springfield,  494  E.  Madison. 
Neosho,  McCullagh. 

Buffalo,  K.  A.  House. 

Republic. 

Springfield,  1000  E.  Elm. 

Springfield,  215  E.  Mt.  Vernon. 
Springfield,  1518  Benton. 

Purdy,  McCullagh. 

Ash  Grove,  1312  Robberson. 
Springfield,  1402  Washington. 
Springfield,  321  Nichols. 

Springfield,  985  S.  Fremont. 
Mountain  Grove,  1101  Clay. 
Mountain  Grove, 

Obelisk  House. 
Bolivar,  989  N.  Jefferson. 
Springfield,  1430  Nat’l  Blvd. 
Springfield,  622  S.  Florence. 
Springfield,  464  S.  Main. 

Bolivar,  McCullagh. 

Willard,  1300  Summit. 

Springfield,  816  State. 

Springfield,  1320  Summit. 

Springfield,  1320  Summit. 

Springfield,  1640  Washington. 
Springfield,  713  Pickwick. 
Webb  City,  McCullagh. 

Aurora,  Fairbanks. 


Freshmen. 


Name. 

Bryan  E.  Anderson, 
Frank  True  Armstrong, 
Frank  A.  Bear, 

Pauline  Beasley, 
LaVergne  M.  Bickers, 
Paul  Bloomer, 

Louise  Boehmer, 
Amanuel  J.  Bolles, 


Home  Address.  Springfield  Address. 
Golden  City,  Fairbanks. 

Sedalia,  Fairbanks. 

Iberia,  Fairbanks. 

Springfield,  1397  N.  Campbell. 
Springfield,  517  New. 

Bois  D’Arc,  Fairbanks. 

Springfield,  969  S.  Jefferson. 
Springfield,  2028  Ramsey. 
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Name. 


Home  Address.  Springfield  Address. 


Marjouie  T.  Borah, 


Springfield,  1532  Robberson. 


Anna  Boyer, 

Charles  O.  Cannady, 

Boyd  Francis  Carroll, 

Iris  M.  Chamberlain, 

Henry  C.  Clark, 

Patrick  C.  Claypool, 

James  Raymond  Clouse, 

V.  Florence  Compton, 

Alban  Wendel  Coon, 

Merle  M.  Coon, 

Lester  Edmund  Cox, 

Alfred  H.  Dangerfield, 

Gene  Davis, 

Lee  Mack  Dowd, 

Conrad  Constantine  Edmonds, 
Louise  Agnes  Eisenmayer, 
Lucile  Finkel, 

Louise  Foster, 

Earl  C.  Frates, 

Harry  Lee  Freeman, 

William  Harrison  Fyan, 
Genevieve  Garrett, 

Helen  Gibson, 

Eleanor  Gideon, 

Mary  Hall, 

Alberta  Adeline  Harris, 

Fred  Derth  Hays, 

Frank  Hinckley  Hedges, 
Margaret  Hill, 

Elton  M.  Hyder, 

John  Ivan  Irwin, 

Clyde  D.  Kennedy, 

Harold  Rush  Kibler, 
Elizabeth  Lillian  Kump, 
Maude  Kump, 

John  Laurence  Lee, 

Fredrick  Parker  Lippman, 


Eureka  Springs,  Ark., 

McCullagh. 
Marionville,  997  Benton. 

Sedalia,  Fairbanks. 

Springfield,  1422  Robberson. 
Lebanon,  Fairbanks. 

Springfield,  600  E.  Grant. 
Mtn.  Grove,  835  N.  Jefferson. 
Springfield,  2350  N.  Campbell. 

1120  Robberson. 
McCullagh. 


Springfield, 

Republic, 

Republic. 

Joplin, 

Springfield, 

Sedalia, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Seymour, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Marshfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Fair  Grove, 

Lamar, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

West  Plains, 

Sedalia, 


Fairbanks. 
835  N.  Jefferson. 
Fairbanks. 
1219  N.  Campbell. 
1523  Irving. 

1227  Clay. 
1205  Benton. 
735  E.  Walnut. 
1122  Summit. 
S.  Jefferson. 

447  South. 
1308  Summit. 
963  S.  Jefferson. 
1221  Summit. 
McCullagh. 
Fairbanks. 
940  N.  Jefferson. 
2105  Broad. 
728  Guy. 
Fairbanks. 
Mound  Valley,  Kan., 

444  Madison. 
Eldorado  Springs,  Fairbanks. 
Springfield,  1331  Bardell. 

Springfield,  1331  Bardell. 

Springfield,  1224  Washington. 
Springfield,  645  S.  Grant. 
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Name. 


Home  Address.  Springfield  Address. 


Henry  Little,  Jr., 

Mary  Olivia  Matthews, 
Mildred  McCluer, 

Alleene  McClure, 

Charles  McKnolly, 

Eleanor  Wood  McRae, 

May  Augusta  Merritt, 

Lelia  Miller, 

Louis  Joseph  Mintrup, 

Edith  Marie  Mitchell, 
George  Henry  Mobley, 
Rollin  Bert  Moore, 

James  Harvey  Neville, 
Wayne  Orr, 

Geneva  Katheryn  Pease, 
Hertha  Helen  Peyton, 
Martha  Ellen  Pillman, 

Mary  Millis  Purdy, 

Ernest  Ross, 

Max  J.  Ruyle, 

Earl  Sanders, 

George  McClellan  Sebree,  Jr., 
Anna  Phoebe  Shattuck, 

Juvia  Marie  Shattuck, 

Nina  Gladys  Shepherd, 
George  Howard  Skidmore, 
Leslie  D.  Snyder, 

Evelyn  Spencer, 

Eula  Blanche  Stone, 

Reuel  Swanson, 

Orville  Thomas, 

Ray  Albert  Thomas, 

Iris  Penelope  Trimble, 

Leila  Alice  Wade, 

Howard  Wetzel, 

John  W.  Williams,  Jr., 
Gladys  Marie  Woodson, 
Martha  Louise  Wright, 

Boyd  Bryan  Zuber, 


Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Windsor, 

Rolla, 

Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Union, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 

West  Plains, 
Springfield, 
Spring  Creek, 
Neosho, 

Fulton, 
Springfield, 

Ash  Gfove, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Sedalia, 

Van  Buren,  Ark., 
Seymour, 
Morrisville, 
Cassville, 

Sedalia, 

West  Plains, 
Republic, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Knobnoster, 


618  E.  Walnut. 
706  W.  Walnut. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 
724  N.  Jefferson. 
861  N.  Jefferson. 
McCullagh. 
937  Benton. 
348  Hovey. 
Fairbanks. 
1307  Benton. 
830  W.  Grand. 
414  W.  Walnut. 

1055  E.  Elm. 
302  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
McCullagh. 
985  Benton. 
McCullagh. 
McCullagh. 
Fairbanks. 
Jefferson  Hotel. 
1312  Robberson. 
531  S.  Jefferson. 
Latoka  Heights. 
Latoka  Heights. 
841  Weller. 
901  Prospect. 
Fairbanks. 
McCullagh. 
McCullagh. 
329  W.  Locust. 
Fairbanks. 
Fairbanks. 
McCullagh. 
127  W.  Brower. 
726  S.  Jefferson. 
924  W.  Walnut. 
945  W.  Walnut. 
613  Kickapoo. 
Fairbanks. 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 


Name. 

Home  Address. 

Springfield  Address. 

Inez  Willey  Adams, 

Springfield, 

759  W.  Elm. 

Chrissie  Anderson, 

Springfield, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

Arlene  Campbell, 

Pocahontas, 

Ark.,  McCullagh. 

Bruce  Decker, 

Springfield, 

1220  Clay. 

Hazel  Dreyfus, 

Springfield, 

Hazelcrest. 

Jane  Gladys  Elliott, 

Mound  City,  McCullagh. 

E.  W.  Gillum, 

Springfield, 

707  Minor. 

Jeannette  Edith  Hedges, 

Springfield, 

940  N.  Jefferson. 

Helen  Edith  Huntington, 

Springfield, 

561  E.  Elm. 

Mary  Ada  Jordan, 

Springfield, 

915  N.  Jefferson. 

Carl  J.  McMath, 

Sheridan,  Ind., 

1330  Washington. 

Helen  Moore, 

Springfield, 

2027  N.  Jefferson. 

Clifford  H.  Newham, 

Carterville, 

Fairbanks. 

Gladys  Palmer, 

Springfield, 

1196  Pickwick. 

Ruth  Quisenberry, 

Springfield, 

737  E.  Elm. 

Mary  Vida  Reinhart, 

St.  Simon’s 

Island,  Ga., 

McCullagh. 

Eleanore  Ricketts, 

Springfield, 

580  E.  Walnut. 

Louise  Simon, 

Springfield, 

640  S.  Campbell. 

Dorothy  Skinner, 

Springfield, 

1371  Benton. 

Malvenia  Steineger, 

Springfield, 

623  Cherry. 

A.  M.  Stoner, 

Branch, 

761  E.  Madison. 

Hazel  Tucker, 

Springfield, 

1929  N.  Main. 

Franz  Veerkamp, 

Neosho, 

Fairbanks. 

Anna  Wilson, 

Springfield, 

820  Benton. 

Josephine  Wood, 

Grove,  Okla.,  McCullagh. 

SCHOOL  OF  BIBLE  AND 

Irene  Anderson. 

Delta  Armstrong. 

Orland  Armstrong. 

Zella  Bear. 

Verda  Bledsoe. 

Paul  Bloomer. 

Eleonora  Boehmer. 

Marjorie  Borah. 


CHRISTIAN  TRAINING. 

Frank  Campbell. 

Stanley  Campbell. 
Frederick  Chambers. 
Henry  Clark. 

Gertrude  Claypool. 

Patrick  Claypool. 

Mary  Cochrane. 

Laurence  Collins. 


College  Students. 
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Florence  Compton. 

Bernice  Murrell. 

Finley  Crank. 

Clifford  Newham. 

Mabel  Cross. 

Laura  O’Bryant. 

Gene  Davis. 

Aldine  Patterson. 

Myrtle  Davis. 

Hertha  Peyton. 

Nell  Diemer. 

Walter  Primm. 

Jane  Elliott. 

Mary  Reinhart. 

Eli  Foster. 

Opal  Rhamy. 

Harry  Fulbright. 

Kem  Robertson. 

William  Fyan. 

Irene  Scrivener. 

John  Garrett. 

Errett  Sechler. 

Edith  Ghan. 

Kate  Short. 

E.  W.  Gillum. 

Malvenia  Steineger. 

John  Goad. 

A.  M.  Stoner. 

Raymond  Gorg. 

v Thora  Strain. 

Mabel  Gorman. 

Carol  Taber. 

Grace  Gresham. 

Emily  Thompson. 

Frank  Hedges. 

William  Thompson. 

Georgie  Hendrickson. 

Gladys  Townsend. 

Rudolf  Hertz. 

Esther  Vallette. 

Eleanor  Humphreys. 

Mabelle  Wadlow. 

Waldo  Jacobson. 

Helen  Walker. 

Jessamine  Jenkins. 

Ora  Walton. 

Earle  Johnson. 

Jessie  Wasson. 

James  Jones. 

Stella  Wasson. 

Karl  Knoerle. 

Agatha  Watson. 

Grover  Laurance. 

Howard  Wetzel. 

Otho  McAtee. 

John  T.  White,  Jr. 

Frances  McCanse. 

Katherine  Whitworth. 

Mildred  McCluer. 

Dorothy  Woodson, 

Mary  McDonald. 

Boyd  Zuber. 

Louis  Mintrup. 

Clerin  Zumwalt. 

Edith  Mitchell. 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Piano. 

N ame. 

Home  Address.  Springfield  Address. 

Elizabeth  Anderson, 

Springfield,  9 27  S.  Jefferson. 

Georgia  Ayers, 

Springfield. 

Ruth  Keturah  Beasley, 

Cassville,  McCullagh. 
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Name. 

Home  Address. 

Springfield  Address. 

Francis  Brite, 

Springfield, 

820  Benton. 

Marcella  Bruster, 

Springfield, 

Children’s  Home. 

Arlene  Campbell, 

Pocahontas, 

Ark.,  McCullagh. 

Margaret  Coffman, 

Springfield, 

641  South. 

Flora  Dickinson, 

Springfield, 

989  S.  Jefferson. 

Katharine  Diffenderfer, 

Springfield, 

817  E.  Walnut 

Margaret  Diffenderfer, 

Springfield, 

817  E.  Walnut 

Louise  Agnes  Eisenmayer, 

Springfield, 

1523  Irving. 

Katharine  Ferguson, 

Springfield, 

748  E.  Elm. 

Mildred  Fiedler, 

Springfield, 

842  N.  Grant. 

Ellen  Louise  Fike, 

Crocker, 

McCullagh. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Geiger, 

Springfield, 

945  Pickwick. 

Mary  Hall, 

Springfield, 

1221  Summit. 

Mary  Jane  Hamel, 

Springfield, 

565  E.  Elm. 

Mildred  Hamel, 

Springfield, 

710  E.  Elm. 

Adelaide  Haseltine, 

Springfield, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  7. 

Lucy  Maude  Jones, 

Springfield, 

1111  Broad. 

Cloe  Kennedy, 

Ava, 

1218  E.  George. 

Elda  Liepman, 

Springfield. 

Vennie  Liepman, 

Springfield. 

Vera  Liepman, 

Springfield. 

Hazel  Lohmeyer, 

Springfield, 

305  W.  Walnut. 

Anna  Lotta, 

Springfield. 

Inez  Gertrude  Mathes, 

Galena, 

McCullagh. 

Mary  Olivia  Matthews, 

Springfield, 

706  W.  Walnut. 

Mary  Mcjimsey, 

Springfield, 

461  Nat’l  Blvd. 

James  G.  McMurtry,  Jr., 

Springfield, 

1136  Benton. 

Lydia  Muggleberg, 

Springfield, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 

Stella  Orr, 

Springfield, 

1944  Ramsey. 

Louise  Pate, 

Springfield, 

807  Boonville. 

Katharine  Patterson, 

Springfield, 

Lincoln. 

Pauline  Potter, 

Springfield, 

1310  E.  Walnut. 

June  Eleanor  Ritter, 

Republic,  Wash.,  1437  Benton. 

Pearl  Sage, 

Springfield, 

2102  Ramsey. 

Pauline  Schatz, 

Springfield, 

721  Mt.  Vernon. 

Gladys  Marie  Scott, 

Springfield, 

628  Mt.  Vernon. 

Grace  Sherrow, 

Springfield, 

740  Cherry. 

Frances  Helen  Shriver, 

Mount  Vernon,  McCullagh. 

Helen  Trettien, 

Springfield, 

Fairbanks. 

Marian  Trettien, 

Springfield, 

Fairbanks. 
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Name. 

Hazel  Tucker, 
Jerena  Wadlow, 
Marian  E.  Weir, 
Anna  Wilson, 
Mary  Winton, 
Josephine  Wood, 


Home  Address. 

Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Grove,  Okla, 


Springfield  Address. 

1929  N.  Main. 
1300  Summit. 
333  Hovey. 
820  Benton. 

Grand. 

McCullagh. 


Name. 

Chrissie  Anderson, 

Orland  Kay  Armstrong, 
Hazel  Dreyfus, 

Jane  Gladys  Elliott, 
Jeannette  Edith  Hedges, 
W.  S.  Houseman, 

Mary  Howell, 

Eleanor  Bond  Humphreys, 
Gladys  Palmer, 

M.  Peterson, 

June  Eleanor  Ritter, 
Malvenia  Steineger, 

Hazel  Tucker, 

Esther  Lorene  Vallette, 

Jessie  Mildred  Wasson, 
Howard  Wetzel, 

Josephine  Wood, 


Voice. 

Home  Address.  Springfield  Address. 

Springfield,  R.  F.  D.  No.  9. 
Springfield,  1914  N.  Jefferson. 
Springfield,  Hazelcrest. 

Mound  City,  McCullagh. 

Springfield,  940  N.  Jefferson. 
Springfield. 

Springfield,  628  S.  Florence. 
Springfield,  947  S.  Jefferson. 
Springfield,  1196  Pickwick. 
Aurora. 

Republic,  Wash.,  1437  Benton. 
Springfield,  623  Cherry. 

Springfield,  1929  N.  Main. 
Glen  Elder,  Kan., 

914  W.  Walnut. 
Springfield,  1320  Summit. 
Springfield,  726  S.  Jefferson. 
Grove,  Okla.,  McCullagh. 


(The  names  of  the  members  of  the  Glee  Club  and  Ves- 
per Choir,  drawn  largely  from  the  College,  are  not  included  ) 


Violin  and  Violincello. 


Name. 

William  Donald  Bray, 
Harold  David  Derry, 

Paul  McMahon, 

Mildred  McMurtry, 

Elinor  Bushnell  Townsend, 
Marie  Bushnell  Townsend, 
Buanna  Tucker, 


Home  Address. 

Springfield, 

Republic, 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 

Bolivar, 

Bolivar, 

Springfield, 


Springfield  Address. 

1927  Douglas. 
Fairbanks. 
982  N.  Jefferson. 
1136  Benton. 
McCullagh. 
McCullagh. 
2102  Ramsey. 
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Harmony. 


Name. 

Hazel  Dreyfus, 

Mary  Hall, 

June  Eleanor  Ritter, 
Frances  Helen  Shriver, 
Marian  E.  Weir, 

Anna  Wilson, 
Josephine  Wood, 


Home  Address. 

Springfield, 

Springfield, 


Springfield  Address. 
Hazelcrest. 
1221  Summit. 


Republic,  Wash., 
Mount  Vernon, 
Springfield, 
Springfield, 
Grove,  Okla., 


1437  Benton. 
McCullagh. 
333  Hovey. 
820  Benton. 
McCullagh. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EXPRESSION. 


Orland  Armstrong. 
Bess  Bowen. 

Arlene  Campbell. 
Myrtle  Davis. 

Jane  Elliott. 

John  Goad. 

Alberta  Harris. 
Marguerite  Jackson. 


Arthur  Marx. 

Otho  McAtee. 
Alleene  McClure. 
Mary  Matthews. 
Marzelle  Rose. 
Carol  Taber. 
Norma  Thompson. 
Hazel  Tucker. 


College  Students. 


13. 


ENROLLMENT. 


College  Summary. 

. Graduate  Students, 
Seniors, 

Juniors, 

Sophomores, 

Freshmen, 

Specials, 


...  HloorbS!  b ->jiu 

Jtl oW  k.’iohib;  h 

- rn/Txb 

4 / 

44 

54 

63 

85 

25 


Total, 


275 


General  Summary. 

College,  275 

Conservatory  of  Music,  80 

Bible  School,  81 

Department  of  Expression,  16 

Sub-Freshmen,  13 

Training  School, 

Department  of  Education,  11 


Total,  476 

Names  repeated,  126 


Net  total, 


340 
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Assaying  70 
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Courses  ....63 
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Field  6 
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Bachelor  of  Arts 41 

Bachelor  of  Music 41,  112 
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Admission  107 

A.  B.  Course 107 
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Courses  1 108 

Equipment  106 

Faculty  106 

Major  47 
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Courses  66 
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Major  47 

Museum  n 

Board  of  Trustees — 

Executive  Committee  VII 
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Officers  VI 

Botany — 

Courses  67 

Entrance  Credit  28 

Bradley  Geological  Field  Station.. 6 

Buildings  2-6 

Burnham  Hall  3 

Calendar  IV 

Central  Heating  and  Lighting 

Plant  6 
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Page. 

Change — 

Of  Groups  38 

Of  Studies  38 

Chapel  ...2,  22 

Chemistry — 

Courses  68 

Entrance  Credit  28 

Fees  12 

Laboratories  8 

Lecture  Room  4 

Majors  48,  54 

Choral  Club  116 

Church  Attendance  22 

Class  Officers  XVI 

Class  Standing  and  Degrees 35 

Class  Work- 

Additional  36 

Amount  36 

Classification  of  Students 35 

Commencement,  1914  118 

Commencement  Honors  40 

Committees — 

Faculty  XV 

Trustees  VII 

Commons  5 

Conditions — 

Entrance  26 

In  Course  ....39 

Removal  26 

Conservatory  of  Music Ill 

Advantages  115 

Courses  112 

Faculty  Ill 

Organ  114 

Piano  113 

Theory  : 114 

Tuition  13 

Violin  115 

Voice  114 

Courses  of  Instruction 61 

General  Statement  61 

Index  56 

Courses  of  Study 44-60 

General  Statement  44 

Majors  or  Groups 47-56 

Required  Subjects  45 

Credentials  24 


Page. 


Credit — 

Credit  for  Quality 37 

Loss  of  Credit 37 

Master’s  Credit  37 

Maximum  Credit  37 

No  Credit  37 

Debate  79 

Deficiencies — 

Entrance  26 

Degrees — 

Bachelor  of  Arts 41 

Bachelor  of  Music 41 

Bachelor  of  Science 41 

Distinction  in  : 42 

How  Conferred  41 

Master  of  Arts 42 

Master  of  Science 43 

Requirements  for  45 

Diploma  Fee  12 

Domestic  Science — 

Entrance  Credit  28 

Dormitories  13-14 

Drawing — 

Courses  72 

Entrance  Credit  28 

Fees  12 

Economics  104 

Edgell  Prize  18 

Education — 

Courses  73-76 

Fees  12 

Major  55 

Training  School  76 

Electives — 

Freshman  56 

Sophomore  ..' 57 

Junior,  Senior  57 

Embryology  68 

Employment  18 

Engineering — 

Preparation  for  58 

English — 

Courses  78 

Entrance  29 

Major  48 

Prizes  18 
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Entomology  

Page. 
67 

Ethics  

99 

Examinations — 

Entrance  

23 

Final  

38 

Graduate  

43 

Supplementary  

38 

Executive  Committee  

VII 

Expenses — 

Dormitory  

13-14 

General  

11 

Total  

15 

Expression — 

College  Credit  for 

117 

Courses  

117 

Tuition  

117 

Faculty — 

Class  Officers  

XVI 

Committees  

XVI 

List  of  Members 

-IX 

Failures  

38 

Fairbanks  Hall  

4 

Fees  

12 

Fraternities  

21 

French — 

Courses  

102 

Entrance  Credit  

.29 

Major  - 

49 

General  Information  

1 

Advantages  

2 

Campus  - 

2 

Historical  Sketch  

\ 

Location  

1 

General  Regulations  

21 

Geology — 

Courses  

80 

Fees  

12 

Field  Station  

6 

Laboratories  

8 

Lecture  Room  

4 

Major  

49 

Museum  

9 

German — 

Courses  

82 

Entrance  Credit  

29 

Major  

50 

Page. 

Glee  Club  116 

Goode  Greek  Prize 18 

Grades  of  Distinction  in  A.  B. 

and  B.  S 42 

Grand  Stand  6 

Greek — 

Courses  83 

Entrance  Credit  30 

Major  50 

Prize  18 

Groups  or  Majors — 

Cultural  47 

General  Statement  44 

Pre-Professional  54 

Gymnasium  5 

Harmony — 

College  Courses  97 

Conservatory  Courses  112 

Entrance  Credit  32 

Heating  and  Lighting  Plant 6 

Hebrew — 

Courses  87 

High  School  Scholarships 16 

H istology  62,  66 

Histor}^ — 

Courses  87 

Entrance  Credit  30 

Major  51 

History  of  Music — 

College  Course  .. 97 

Conservatory  Course  112 

Entrance  Credit  32 

Homes  of  Non-residents 13-14 

Honorable  Mention  40 

Honors — 

Commencement  40 

Departmental  40 

Hooker  Philosophy  Medal 18,  98 

Laboratories  7-9 

Latin — 

Courses  89 

Entrance  Credit  31 

Major  51 

Law — 

Courses  104 

Preparation  for  58 


Index. 
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Page. 

Libraries  7 

Hours  7 

Literary  Societies  21 

Location  1 

Logic  99 

Majors  40 

List  of  47-56 

Electing  44 

Changing  44 

Mansfield  Prize  18 

Manual  Training — 

Entrance  Credit  31 

Master’s  Degrees  42 

Examination  for  43 

Plan  of  Study  for 43 

Registration  for 42 

Thesis  43 

Mathematics — 

Courses  91 

Entrance  Credit  31 

Lecture  Room  4 

Majors  52,  55 

McCullagh  Cottage  4 

Medicine — 

Pre-Medical  Major  56 

Preparation  for  58 

Metaphysics  100 

Meteorology  96 

Mineralogy — 

Courses  81 

Laboratory  8 

Ministry — 

Bible  Major  47 

Preparation  for  59 

School  of  Bible 106 

Museums  9-11 

Music — 

Conservatory  Ill 

College  Credit  for 96,  112 

Courses  96 

Degree  41,  112 

Entrance  32 

Officers — 

Administration  XV 

Class  XVI 

Instruction  IX 


Page. 

Oratory  79,  117 

Prizes  18 

Organ — 

College  Course  97 

Conservatory  Course  114 

Entrance  Credit  32 

Ornithology  67 

Partially  Accredited  Schools 24 

Pearsons  Hall  3 

Philosophy — 

Courses  98 

Fees  12 

Major  52 

Prize  18,  98 

Physics — 

Courses  100 

Entrance  Credit  32 

Fees  12 

Laboratory  9 

Lecture  Room  4 

Major  53 

Physical  Culture  22,  39 

Physical  Geography — 

Entrance  Credit  32 

Physiography  80 

Physiology — 

Courses  62 

Entrance  Credit  32 

Piano — 

College  Course  97 

Conservatory  Course  113 

Entrance  Credit  32 

President’s  House  6 

Prizes  18 

Professional  Work — 

Agriculture  58 

Engineering  58 

Law  58 

Majors  54 

Medicine  ...58 

Ministry  59 

Preparation  for  57 

Teaching  59 

Psychology — 

Courses  98 

Fees  12 

Laboratory  9 

Lecture  Room  3 
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Publications  19 

American  Mathematical 

Monthly  19 

Bulletin,  College  19 

Mirror  . 19 

Sou’wester  19 

Registration  33 

Regular  Students  35 

Regulations,  General  21 

Reports  39 

Retired  Officers  VIII 

Rhetoricals  40 

Junior  78 

Senior  78 

Rhodes  Scholarship  84 

Romance  Languages  102 

French 

Courses  102 

Major  49 

Spanish — 

Courses  103 

Scholarships — 

Academy  16 

Endowed  16 

High  School  * 16 

Service  16 

School  of  Bible  and  Christian 

Training  106 

A.  B.  Course 107 

Admission  107 

Bible  Major  47 

Certificate  Course  108 

Courses  108 

Equipment  106 

Faculty  106 

Senior  Thesis  78 

Shepard  Museum  of  Natural 

History  9 

Social  Sciences  104 

Societies — 

Christian  Associations  20 

Literary  21 

Sociology  105 

Spanish  103 

Special  Students 26,  35,  36 

Stone  Chapel  2 

Students,  Classification  35 

Regular  35 

Special  35 

Student  Organizations  20 
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Students  1914-1915  118 

Studies — 

Additional  36 

Change  38 

Required  Amount  of 

Class  Work  36 

Studio  6 

Surveying — 

Courses  105 

Fees  12 

Teaching — 

Certificate  59 

Education  Major  55 

Preparation  for  59 

Training  School  . 76 

Theism  100 

Theology — 

Preparation  59 

Courses  65 

Trustees — 

Committees  of  Board VII 

Members  of  Board VI 

Officers  of  Board VI 

Tuition — 

College  12 

Conservatory  13 

Special  Students  12 

When  refunded  13 

Vespers — 

Choir  98 

Services  116 

Violin — 

College  Course  97 

Conservatory  Course  115 

Vocal  Music — 

College  Course  97 

Conservatory  Course  114 

Entrance  Credit  32 

Whitcomb  Chemical 

Laboratories  8 

Woodland  Cottage  6 

Y.  M.  C.  A 20 

Y.  W.  C.  A 20 

Zoology — 

Courses  68 

Entrance  Credit  32 

Major  53 


